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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

ASD 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

IDAHO 


Ramsay  M.  Walker,  Wallace Term  expires  1921 

President 

J.  A.  LiPPiNCOTT,  Idaho  Oily Term  expires  1922 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Boise Term  expires  1924 

Secretary 

Evan  Evans,  Grangeville '. . .  Term  expires  1923 

IRVIN  E.  Rockwell,  Bellevue Term  expires  1926 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Ex-Offiicio 


C?OMl^nTTEES 

Bvslncu  Adadnistratlon — Irvln   E.   Rock-w«ll,   Chairman :  J.   A.   Lippinoott,   Gommis- 

■ioner  of  Education,  ButineM  Agent. 
PuUic  SchooU— J.  A.  Lippincott,  Chairman ;  Evan  Evani.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

State  Superintendent. 
Ceitiication — Commissioner  of  Education,  State  Superintendent. 

ExecntiTe— >One  for  each  institution,  c<»npo8ed  of  the  Commissioner,  the  head  of  the 
institution,  who  is  Secretary,  and  Board  members  as  follows: 

University — Ramsay  M.  Walker,  Chairman ;  Evan  Evans. 
Lewiston  State  Normal — Evan  Evans,  Chairman. 
Albion  SUte  Normal— Miss  Ethel  E.  Redfield  Chairman. 
Technical  Institute — Irvin  E.  Rockwell,  Chairman. 
Industrial  Training  School — J.  A.  Lippincott,  Chairman. 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATH'^E  STAFF 

E.  A.  Bryan Commissioner  of  Education 

Ethel  E.  Redfield State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  C.  Price Business  Agent  and  Auditor 
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Albion  State  Normal  School C.  E.  BococK,  President 

Idaho  Technical  Institute C.  R.  Frazier,  President 

Industrial  Training  School W.  D.  Vincent,  Superintendent 

Deaf  and  Blind  School Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  Superintendent 
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J.  A.  Lippincott  Irvin  E.  Rockwell 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley  Ethel  E.  Redfield 

Enoch  A.  Bryan,  Commissioner  of  Education^  Chief  Executive 

Austin  C.  Price,  Secretary  and  Auditor 

Melvin  S.  Lewis,  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  Supervisor 
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To  His  Excellency^  D.  W.  Davis,  Governor,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Sixteenth  LegisUUure : 

In  compliance  with  the  law  we  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  you  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
for  the  biennium  ending  December  31,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ramsay  M.  Walker,  President. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Secretary. 

Boise,  Idaho,  January  1,  1921. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 


To  the  Governor  and  State  Legislature: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Regrents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  biennial 
report  to  the  Governor  and  Legrislature,  as  provided  by  law. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  following  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Board  have  occurred: 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Boise,  succeeded  William  Healy,  whose 
term  expired  in  April,  1919. 

Hon  Irvin  E.  Rockwell,  Bellevue,  succeeded  J.  A.  Keefer,  whose 
term  expired  in  April,  1920. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TH£  BOARD 

At  the  present  time  the  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

President , Ramsay  M.  Walker Wallace 

Vice  President J.  A.  Lippincott Idaho  City 

Secretary Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley Boise 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  administrative  staff  during  the 
biennium,  except  in  the  case  of  the  minor  clerical  help. 

GENERAL  CX)NDITIONS 

The  biennium  now  closing  has  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  great  uncertainty  in  educational  as  in  all  other  public  concerns 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  armistice  had  just  been  declared 
and  the  period  of  reconstruction  scarcely  begun.  No  one  could  fore- 
see the  effect  of  war  conditions  upon  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  era  of  high 
prices  had  reached  its  crest  and  that  stable  or  falling  prices  would 
ensue.  Appropriations  were  made  on  that  basis.  In  the  employment 
of  teachers  and  college  professors  and  the  making  of  budgets  for  the 
ensuing  period,  boards  proceeded  on  that  assumption.  The  results 
which  followed  were  directly  contrary  to  the  assumption  made  by  all. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  period,  the  biennium  began  with 
a  widespread  scourge  of  the  ''flu''.  Schools  and  colleges  where  numbers 
were  closely  congregated  were  especially  the  victims  of  the  epidemic. 
At  our  Industrial  Training  school,  after  we  had  apparently  happily  es- 
caped, one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  came  down  with  the  epidemic 
within  five  days.  A  very  few  deaths  ensued.  The  public  schools  were 
closed  for  many  weeks  in  the  winter  of  1919,  and  in  all  the  schools. 
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lower  and  higher,  an  incomplete  academic  year  resulted,  the  effects  of 
which  would  continue  for  some  years  to  come. 

Prices  of  all  commodities  rose  rapidly  during  the  year  1919-20» 
so  it  was  not  possible  for  school  teachers  to  make  both  ends  meet 
throughout  the  year,  even  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Many  boards 
of  school  directors  met  the  emergency  by  allowing  a  bonus  as  a  just 
compensation  to  meet  conditions  unknown  and  unexpected  by  either 
party  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  contract  This  Board  made 
similar  adjustments  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  in  the  several  institu- 
tions, the  direct  control  of  which  is  in  its  hands.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  a  higher  level  for  the  compensation  of  teachers  and  college  pro- 
fessors is  essential  if  Idaho  is  to  maintain  her  rank  in  educational 
matters. 

FIXAXGES  OP  THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAIi  INSTITUTIONS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Industrial  Training  School,  the  reports 
of  the  several  institutions  as  of  December  1st  would  indicate  that 
all  institutions  under  the  care  of  this  Board  would  be  able  to  squeeze 
through  the  biennium  on  the  total  amount  granted. 

However,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  while  it  will  be  able 
to  turn  back  into  the  State  treasury  part  of  its  appropriation  for 
salaries,  has  been  compelled  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  for  operation 
and  expense. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  same  fund  in  the  Lewiston  Normal  School 
has  also  caused  great  inconvenience,  though  it  will  probably  have 
a  balance  in  ''salaries". 

The  income  from  certification,  which  under  the  law  must  be 
applied  to  the  cost  thereof,  has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the  board's 
budget  so  that  there  will  be  a  balance  to  return  to  the  treasury. 

The  Albion  Normal  School  will  probably  be  able  to  return  to  the 
treasury  a  balance  of  over  $30,000. 

The  State  University  paid  in  to  the  State  treasury  $24,000  received 
from  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  fund  as  a  partial  offset  for  $30,000  of  deficiency 
allowed  by  the  last  legislature. 

BUILBINGS  UNDER  CJONSTRUCTION 

Two  buildings  were  built  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  structure  136x60,  two  stories  and  basement, 
to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  large  girls  and  class  rooms  for  the 
school.  The  board  was  unable  to  complete  the  basement  within  the 
appropriation  and  will  defer  for  two  years  a  request  to  do  this. 
The  structure  is  built  of  cream-colored  brick  on  concrete  foundation 
and  trimmed  with  Boise  sandstone.  The  approximate  cost  was  $50,000. 
A  shop,  gymnasium  and  central  heating  plant  building,  136x48  feet, 
built  of  concrete,  has  also  been  built  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $10,000. 
This  building  has  a  carpenter  shop  24x50,  a  print  shop  16x24,  a 
broom-making  shop  16x24,  a  general  workshop  16x24,  a  gymnasium 
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48x70,  and  a  boiler-room  16x48.  Two  boilers  were  purchased  but  not 
installed.  The  board  is  asking  an  appropriation  for  a  heat  distribu- 
tion system. 

ADMINISTRATIOX  BUILDIXG,  I^EWISTOX 

The  plans  were  prepared  and  a  contract  let  for  this  building  at 
as  early  a  date  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  as  possible. 
The  extreme  difficulty  in  securing  materials  and  labor,  and  of  getting 
cars  at  the  proper  time  for  the  transportation  of  material,  together 
with  other  causes,  brought  unreasonable  delays.  The  building  is  now 
nearing  completion.  It  was  necessary  in  this  case  also  to  omit  the 
finishing  of  the  basement,  and  the  board  has  concluded  to  defer  for 
two  years  the  request  for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  finish  the 
basement  The  board  is  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  furnishing 
the  building.  The  new  structure  contains  an  auditorium  capable  of 
seating  800  people,  a  library,  offices  for  the  administrative  staff  and 
class  rooms.  It  is  a  fireproof  structure,  built  of  steel,  concrete,  brick 
and  terra  cotta. 

SOUTH  WING  AT  THE  XJNIVERfilTy 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  1917  Legis- 
lature, but  the  Board  of  Examiners  declined  to  permit  this  board  to 
proceed  with  construction.  Later,  however,  in  the  stress  of  war  con- 
ditions of  1918,  permission  was  given  to  proceed,  provided  the  struc- 
ture should  be  adapted  to  war  puri>oses.  As  might  be  surmised,  this 
handicap  greatly  increased  the  cost  both  directly  and  indirectly.  The 
Legislature  of  1919  appropriated  money  with  which  to  complete  the 
building.  Much  of  it  had  to  be  torn  down  and  reconstructed.  With 
the  help  of  part  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  fund,  the  appropriation  was  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  building.  It  is  now  about  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  board  will  ask  for  money  with  which  to*  build  a  steel  library  stack 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  this  part  of  the  administration  building;  also 
to  erect  partitions  and  convert  the  old  library  room  into  usable  class 
rooms. 

GHUiS'  COTTAGES  AT  ST.  ANTHONY 

In  accordance  with  previous  recommendations  of  this  board,  the 
last  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  two 
cottages  for  girls  at  St.  Anthony,  to  be  so  located  as  to  segregate  the 
girls  from  the  same  campus  in  which  the  boys'  cottages  stood.  For 
land  and  buildings  the  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000.  The  land 
cost  13,500.  It  was,  of  course,  expected  that  most  of  the  money  should 
go  into  material  and  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  should  be  done  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  mate- 
rials, freight  and  labor  has  made  it  impossible  to  build  buildings  of 
sufficient  size  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  on  the  money  appropriated. 
The  materials  and  labor  now  in  the  buildings  have  been  paid  for,  but 
to  provide  for  the  rest  of  the  heating,  plumbing,  wiring  and  finish 
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will  require  additional  funds,  which  are  asked  for  in  the  budget  of 
this  school. 

The  board  is  furthermore  preparing  to  fit  up  the  attic  of  one 
cottage  for  a  hospital  for  girls,  as  it  will  not  now  be  feasible  to  take 
patients  to  the  hospital  on  the  campus.  It  is  asking  also  for  funds 
to  fit  up  and  equip  the  other  atUc  for  a  quarantine  ward  for  girls 
committed  to  the  institution  affected  with  venereal  diseases,  and  in 
a  separate  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  to  permit  the  board  to 
receive  these  persons  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The 
board  is  also  asking  for  the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  these  cottages. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  increased  attendance  of  boys  makes 
it  necessary  to  use  the  two  girls'  cottages,  which  will  be  given  up  for 
the  smaller  boys.  Even  when  this  is  done,  the  boys'  cottages  will  be 
filled  beyond  the  legal  number  allowed  to  a  cottage. 

GYMNASIUM  AT  ST.  ANTHONY 

It  is  a  shame  that  an  institution  having  180  growing  boys,  from 
eight  to  twenty,  years  old,  has  no  gymnasium — not  even  a  shed  in 
which  to  take  needed  exercises  and  provide  for  physical  development. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  St.  Anthony  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet,  that  it  is  far  north  and  near  the  mountains,  and  that  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe.  A  gymnasium  is  a  necessity.  In  1917  $15,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  On  account  of  war  conditions,  it 
was  not  built,  and  the  money  reverted  to  the  state  treasury.  The 
school  is  now  larger  and  materials  more  costly.  The  board  asks  for 
$25,000.  Practically  all  the  work  will  be  done  by  the  boys,  as  it  will 
require  a  $40,000  building  to  provide  adequately  for  this  part  of 
the  work. 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  June,  1920,  President  E.  H.  Lindley  resigned  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Kansas  at  practically  double  the 
salary  Idaho  was  paying  him.  On  December  1,  1920,  his  successor. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Upham,  a  graduate  of  Miami,  A.  M.  of  Harvard,  and 
Ph.  D.  of  Columbia,  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  the  presidency. 
During  the  biennium  the  University  contributed  g^reatly  to  the  war, 
not  only  in  men  from  its  faculty  and  student  body  and  in  its  instruc- 
tion to  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  but  in  many  other  ways. 

The  attendance  has  more  than  doubled  since  this  date  two  years 
ago.  To  make  provision  for  the  increased  number  of  students,  certain 
citizens  of  Moscow  subscribed  the  money  and  built  a  dormitory  to 
accommodate  100  freshman  students,  together  with  a  dining  hall 
capable  of  seating  175,  and  this  board  rented  this  building  with  the 
dining  hall  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
rental  to  the  students  of  the  rooms  will,  it  is  expected,  pay  for  that 
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portion  of  the  building  occupied  by  students'  rooms.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
more  women  students.  The  annual  catalog  for  1918-19  and  1919-20, 
filed  herewith,  will  give  details  relative  to  organization  and  instruction. 

THE  AI/BIOX  XORMAIi  SCHOOL 

Dr.  George  A.  Axline,  late  president  of  the  Albion  Normal  School, 
after  many  months  of  illness,  passed  away  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
He  was  a  man  among  men,  and  during  his  many  years  at  Albion 
rendered  high  and  honorable  service  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  not  only 
in  the  training  of  teachers  but  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bocock,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  institution 
for  several  years,  was  first  made  acting  president  and  later  president 
of  the  institution. 

The  summer  sessions  at  Albion  have  been  largely  attended  and 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  regular  attendance  throughout 
the  year. 

The  board  notified  the  Albion  district,  in  the  fall  of  1919,  that 
it  could  not,  after  the  close  of  that  academic  year,  admit  high  school 
students  to  the  Normal  School.  This  was  done  pursuant  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  Legislature  that  only  persons  graduating  from 
the  high  schools  or  having  an  equivalent  training  could  enter  the 
teachers'  profession. 

THE  IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Prior  to  the  last  session  of  the  Legrislature,  President  Reed  of  the 
Technical  Institute  died  suddenly,  and  Professor  Norman  B.  Adkison 
was  made  acting  president  during  the  interim.  Charles  R.  Frazier 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  was  elected  president  and  took  charge  in 
June,  1919. 

The  attendance  of  the  institution  has  increased  very  greatly,  both 
in  the  technical  work  and  in  the  junior  college.  Such  an  increase  in 
attendance  has  pressed  the  funds  of  the  institution  to  the  limit  during 
the  period.  It  was  even  found  necessary  to  lease  the  farm  because  of 
lack  of  funds  to  properly  operate  it.  The  institution  deserves  and 
should  have  a  Class  A  building  built  at  once;  also  a  central  heating 
plant.  In  its  own  field  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  useful  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

J.  Fred  Williams,  superintendent  of  this  school,  resigned  in  the 
fall  of  1919  and  the  board  elected  W.  D.  Vincent,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  public  schools.  The 
selection  has  proved  to  be  very  fortunate. 

The  increase  in  the  commitment  of  boys  has  been  such  as  to  g^ive 
us  at  times  180.     The  three  boys'  cottages  are  built  for  twenty-five 
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boys  each.  At  times  they  have  had  an  average  of  sixty  each.  Only 
the  fact  of  the  legislative  provision  for  segregation  has  prevented 
a  serious  situation  in  this  respect  The  two  cottages  now  used  by 
the  girls  will  be  used  by  boys  as  soon  as  the  segregation  can  be  made. 
These  changes  will  require  four  additional  persons  for  the  boys' 
cottages  and  about  five  for  the  girls'  cottages. 

liEWISTOX  NORMAIi  SCHOOL 

No  change  in  administration  has  occurred.  The  attendance  has 
held  its  own,  which  is  better  than  in  most  states.  The  summer  schools 
are  largely  attended  and  the  r^:ular  number  throughout  the  year  is 
close  to  200. 

PUBMO  SCHOOL  AND  INSTTrUTIONAIi  FUNDS 

*  Your  attention  is  again  called  to  losses  which  have  occurred  in 
these  funds,  due  to  diversion  of  such  funds  to  other  purposes.  It  is 
probable  that  such  unlawful  diversion  aggregates  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  ascertaining  of  the  exact  amounts  and 
the  making  of  these  endowments  good  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

VOCATIONAIi  EDUCATION 

.  The  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  were  accepted  by  the 
Legislature  two  years  ago.  For  the  more  complete  administration  of 
vocational  education,  the  board  elected  Melvin  S.  Lewis  of  Auburn, 
Washington,  director  of  vocational  education  and  supplied  him  with 
an  adequate  staff  of  helpers.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
work,  both  in  the  number  of  schools  established  and  in  the  character 
of  the  work. 

In  accepting  the  act,  the  state  agreed  to  match  the  federal  fund 
with  an  equal  sum  by  state  appropriation.  A  separate  report  of  this 
work  will  be  submitted  by  the  department 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  PERSONS  INJURED 
IN  INDUSTRY 

On  June  2,  1920,  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  injured  in  industry  and  the  placing  of  such  persons 
when  properly  trained  in  some  occupation  where  they  can  make  a 
living.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  as  the  Governor  has  already  accepted,  it  by  proclamation. 
The  operation  of  this  act  will  rest  chiefly  on  this  board  and  on  the 
vocational  officers  appointed  by  it 

LEGISLATION 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  will  present  certain 
specific  recommendations  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  school 
laws.  Many  of  the  items  were  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  No.  131  of  the 
1919  Legislature  and  will  be  again  presented  for  legislative  con- 
sideration. 
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CKRTIFICATIOX  OF  TEIACHEBS 

A  revision  of  the  laws  for  the  certification  of  teachers  will  be 
recommended  which  it  is  believed  will  simplify  the  laws  and  make  for 
higher  professional  standards. 

RURAIi  HIGH  SCHOOIiS 

The  raral  high  school  law  needs  revision,  and  amendments  will 
be  submitted  looking  to  that  end.  The  consolidated  system  is  working 
well  and  should  not  be  disturbed  to  any  great  extent 

HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR  AND  HEIALTH  SUPERVISOR 

The  board  will  submit  a  budget  which,  if  granted,  will  permit 
greater  efficiency  in  the  development  of  our  high  schools  and  health 
education. 

AMERICANIZATION 

The  board  will  resubmit  bills  providing  for  Americanization  work 
and  also  providing  for  the  use  of  a  limited  fraction  of  the  district 
apportonment  in  independent  school  districts  in  Americanization  edu- 
caton  of  adults. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  FISCAL  PERIOD 

The  board  would  again  call  attention  to  the  misfortune  to  the 
State  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  State  departments,  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  must  incur  deficiencies  which  are  illegal  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills.    Two  remedies  are  possible. 

First,  an  emergency  temporary  appropriation  made  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  continuing  the  appropriation  at  the  existing 
pro  rata  amounts  for  a  period  of  two  months,  after  the  manner  of 
Congressional  action  when  the  appropriation  bills  have  not  been 
passed  prior  to  July  1st;  or,  second  advancing  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  period  to,  say,  April  1st,  thus  making  necessary  an 
initial  appropriation  covering  twenty-seven  months.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  every  state  official  and  board  to  violate  the  law,  to  say 
nothing  of  requiring  stenog^raphers  and  janitors  as  well  as  officers  to 
go  for  a  considerable  period  without  pay. 

BOISE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  State  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  summer  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  at  Boise,  but  by  delay  in  action  failed  to 
provide  for  it  in  1919.  This  board  believes  its  continuation  with 
State  assstance  a  wise  and  economical  means  and  recommends  proper 
provision  for  its  continuance. 

REPORTS 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Auditor  of  the  Board,  the  Director  of  Voca- 
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tional  Education,  and  the  reports  of  the  presidents  and  superinten- 
dents of  the  six  institutions  under  its  charge  are  submitted  herewith. 

FISCAIi  REPORTS 

Lists  of  all  expenditures  of  all  institutions  with  the  voucher  num- 
ber, to  whom,  what  for,  when  paid  and  amount  for  the  biennium,  have 
been  filed  with  the  Governor,  as  required  by  law. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

The  most  important  of  the  many  trusts  committed  to  your  care  is, 
after  all,  the  common  school  system.  Recognizing  fully  the  importance 
of  the  University,  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Technical  Institute, 
fully  conscious  of  your  sacred  duty  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  and  the 
delinquent,  nevertheless  you  are  fully  aware,  I  am  sure  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  more  than  one-third  of  our  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  inclusive,  whose  education 
chiefly  will  be  confined  to  the  common  public  schools. 

The  total  enumeration  of  children,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  county  superintendents,  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  188,679,  and 
of  this  number  115,192  were  enrolled  in  the  public,  rural,  graded  and 
high  schools.  We  paid  out  a  total  of  $8,769,888.26  for  all  school 
purposes  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1920,  and  a  total  of  $14,587,- 
240.68  for  the  biennium  ending  the  same  date.  This  included  the 
amount  expended  for  new  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  amount  paid 
on  bonds  and  bond  interest  For  the  instruction  and  operation  of  the 
schools  we  paid  $5,954,985.35  for  the  last  year  and  a  total  of  $10,466,- 
867.60  during  the  biennium.  This  sum,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  enrolled,  would  show  an  average  per  capita  cost  for  the  year 
of  $51.70. 

A  comparison  of  the  Class  A  independent  districts  for  the  last 
school  year  with  the  previous  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  average 
per  capita  cost  from  $41.01  to  $51.64,  or  25.9  per  cent  This  compari- 
son includes  the  average  of  all  grades,  both  elementary  and  high 
school.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  percentage  of  increased  per 
capita  cost  for  the  entire  system  would  not  differ  greatly  from  this. 

SOURCE]  OP  REIVENUE 

You  will  permit  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  sources  of  revenue 
for  the  public  schools.     There  are  now  three  main  sources. 

First:  The  annual  income  from  the  permanent  endowment.  This 
now  averages  nearly  $4.00  per  census  child. 

Second:  The  income  from  the  county  tax  levied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  must  not  be  less  than  $15.00  per  census  child. 

Third:  The  special  tax  which  common  and  independent  school 
districts  alike  may  levy  and  which  in  both  cases  is  limited  to  ten  mills. 

Independent  school  districts  may,  upon  application  to  this  board, 
have  the  levy  increased  to  fifteen  mills  if  the  financial  showing  justi- 
fies it  Fifty-seven  districts,  the  list  of  which  is  given  elsewhere, 
have  received  aid  for  the  current  year  from  this  source.    Four  mills 
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for  school  wagons  and  one  mill  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
grounds  and  gymnasiums  are  also  permitted  by  the  law. 

The  forestry  fund  is  apportioned  to  counties  entitled  to  it  and 
is  apportioned  to  districts  as  provided  by  law. 

The  fourth  source  of  revenue  often  relied  upon,  namely,  a  state- 
wide tax,  has  not  hitherto  been  resorted  to  in  this  State. 

INOREASEID  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOIiS 

It  has  been  a  notorious  fact  that  the  salaries  of  school  teachers 
have  been  lower  than  any  workers  of  similar  or  even  much  lower 
attainments.  On  this  account  Idaho,  as  other  states  of  the  Union, 
suffered  from  a  teacher  shortage  during  the  past  two  years.  The  rise 
in  teachers'  wages  brought  about  by  the  demand  of  the  public  has 
partially  restored  the  balance.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  wished  for 
in  this  direction. 

STAIiTDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  teacher  shortage  led  to  many  and  insistent  demands  during 
the  biennium  to  lower  the  standards  of  preparation  of  teachers.  As 
you  are  aware,  this  was  resisted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  interests 
of  pupils,  teachers  and  the  public.  For  entrance  to  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession, Idaho  now  requires  first,  graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school;  second,  a  minimum  professional  training.  For  all  higher 
grades  the  teacher  must  build  up  in  experience  and  professional  train- 
ing. Last  summer  in  the  four  State  summer  schools  for  teachers, 
namely  the  Normal  Schools  at  Lewiston  and  Albion,  the  Normal  at 
the  Technical  Institute,  and  the  State  summer  school  at  Boise,  there 
were  enrolled  1100  as  against  800  in  any  previous  year.  The  high 
schools  are  likewise  being  encouraged  to  give  in  the  senior  year  voca- 
tional teachers'  courses  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography  to 
those  who  expect  to  teach. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

With  salaries  altogether  too  low  for  the  services  required,  we  have 
a  faithful  and  devoted  body  of  county  superintendents,  whose  influ- 
ence over  the  rural  and  village  schools  has  been  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  The  salaries  of  these  faithful  public  servants  should 
be  materially  increased. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  STSTESdS 

In  the  main  graded  school  systems  are  all  independent  districts. 
This  word  "independent"  has  sometimes  misled  newcomers,  who  imag- 
ined that  the  district  so-called  had  no  relation  or  responsibility  to 
any  other  part  of  the  school  system.  Historically,  the  name  probably 
came  about  through  the  establishment  by  special  law  or  "charter", 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  of  a  few  specially  organized 
districts,  notably  Boise,  Emmett  and  Lewiston,  and  as  later  the  larger 
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districts  were  sriven  similar  rights,  the  word  "independent"  was  used, 
^sdthout  any  intention  of  isolating  the  district  from  the  State  and 
county  organization  of  which  they  were  and  are  an  integral  part. 
The  old  so-called  "charters"  are  now  wholly  antiquated  and  are  a 
drag  npon  the  districts  holding  them,  so  much  so  that,  were  they  not 
able  to  use  the  broader  and  more  modem  provision  of  the  law,  they 
iiirould  scarcely  be  able  to  operate  at  all. 

THE  BfAMUAIi  FOR  THE  GRADES 

The  Department  of  Education,  chiefly  through  the  State  Super- 
intendent, has  revised  and  rewritten  the  manual  and  course  of  study 
for  the  grades  one  to  eight,  and  you  have  adopted  it  as  revised. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOIiS 

There  are  at  the  present  time  seventy-one  high  schools  that  have 
been  examined  by  inspectors  acting  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  placed  on  the  accredited  list  as  standard  four-year  high  schools. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  approximately  100  four,  three,  two  and 
one-year  high  schools  in  the  State.  There  has  been  a  marked  develop- 
ment in  the  faculties,  equipment,  organization  and  buildings  of  the 
high  schools,  and  at  the  present  time  the  high  schools  of  Idaho  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  state.  It  is  very  remark- 
able to  note  Hhe  high  percentage  of  ^e  total  enrollment  of  high  school 
students  in  many  of  our  better  towns  and  cities.  One  in  six,  one  in 
five,  four,  and  even  one  in  three  of  the  total  school  enrollment  are 
high  school  students.  In  many  of  the  older  states  there  is  but  one 
in  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  one  in  thirty  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
high  schools. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  MANUAIi 

Until  this  fall  Idaho  has  been  without  a  high  school  manual. 
With  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  foremost  high  school  teachers  of 
the  State,  the  department  has  been  able  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
high  school  manual  which  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  western 
states.  The  examination  in  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  which  is 
required  by  law  may  now  be  taken  on  the  high  school  manual  by 
high  school  teachers  and  on  the  elementary  manual  by  elementary 
teachers. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

A  revision  of  the  certification  laws  will  be  submitted  to  the  coming 
Legislature.  Superintendent  Redfield  has  done  the  chief  work  in  the 
preparation  of  the  revision.  It  is  made  in  the  interests  of  greater 
simplicity  and  better  adaptation  to  existing  conditions.  The  most 
important  principles  involve  the  certification  of  elementary  teachers 
for  elementary  work  and  high  school  teachers  for  high  school  work, 
and  the  stimulation  of  early  professional  training. 
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VOOATIOXAIi  EDUCATIOX 

Elsewhere  in  the  published  report  will  be  eriven  the  report  of  the 
Vocational  Department  Notable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
biennium  in  this  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Smith-Hughes  organ- 
ization. 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  IXSPEGTOR 

A  counterpart  of  the  new  high  school  manual  would  be  provision 
for  a  state-wide  high  school  inspector.  Men  from  the  higher  institu- 
tions now  do  such  work  as  is  assigned,  but  it  costs  the  State  rela- 
tively more  money  with  vastly  less  efficient  results  than  it  would  to 
have  a  single  state-wide  inspector  of  high  schools.  The  districts  of 
the  State  spend  large  sums  on  the  high  schools.  An  inspector  who 
could  assist  in  standardizing  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  State 
manual,  make  wise  and  useful  sugg:estions  for  the  budgets,  and  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  high  schools  generally,  would  earn  his  salary 
many  times  over.  No  up-to-date  state  is  now  without  a  high  school 
in8x>ector. 

HEAIiTH  SUPERVISOR 

Since  the  war,  everywhere,  the  matter  of  the  health  and  physical 
development  of  school  children  is  receiving  great  attention.  The  law 
has  made  it  mandatory  upon  you  to  provide  for  this  part  of  the  school 
work.     There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  health  supervisor. 

RUHAIi  HIGH  DISTRICTTS 

We  have  about  twenty  rural  high  schools  in  the  State,  ranging  in 
enrollment  from  25  to  144.  They  are  now  fairly  deeply  rooted  in  the 
system.  The  law,  however,  is  very  defective.  The  limit  of  bonded 
indebtedness  should  be  raised  from  two  per  cent  to  four  per  cent 
The  district  should  not  be  permitted  to  dissolve  as  it  does  now.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  adding  new  districts.  The  requirement 
that  it  should  not  have  in  it  an  incorporated  town  should  be  eliminated. 
The  six-mile  limit  should  be  extended,  and  there  should  be  provision 
for  a  county  rural  high  school  where  the  people  wish  to  establish  it 

A  COUNTY  UNIT  SYSTEM 

This  means  different  things  in  different  places.  Its  great  object, 
at  its  best,  should  be  to  provide  adequate  rural  supervision.  Class  A 
independent  districts  should  be  excluded.  Our  system  of  consolidated 
districts  might  well  be  used  to  provide  a  county  unit  system  when 
desired.  A  county  unit  consolidated  district,  excluding  Class  A  inde- 
pendent districts,  would  require  only  slight  modification  of  the  existing 
law.  In  any  and  all  events,  a  referendum  to  the  voters  of  the  county 
should  be  essential  for  its  initiation. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ORGANIZATION 

The  teachers  have  been  busy  the  past  two  years  effecting  a  state- 
wide organization,  involving  activity  all  year,  including  all  grades  of 
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teachers  and  the  cooperation  of  every  teacher,  and  providing  a  state 
organ,  The  Idaho  Teacher,  for  helping  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 
I  know  of  nothing  which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  unification  of 
the  spirit  of  Idaho  as  such  an  organization  properly  developed.  As 
an  evidence  of  progress,  more  than  3,800  out  of  a  little  more  than 
4,000  teachers  of  the  State  are  members,  each  paying  a  membership 
fee  in  the  organization  of  one  dollar. 

DISTRICT  INSTITUTES  AND  ASSOdATIOXS 

As  you  are  aware,  the  county  joint  institute  is  used  in  the  state 
instead  of  the  separate  county  meetings.  There  are  six  such  districts. 
There  are  from  live  to  ten  counties  in  a  district,  arranged  for  geo- 
graphical convenience,  and  the  membership  runs  from  600  to  900.  The 
fifth  day  of  the  institute  is  turned  over  to  the  members  for  their 
association,  which  association  is  an  integral  part  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  in  the  course  of  time  there  have  been 
diverted  from  the  public  school  funds,  in  various  ways,  large  sums 
of  money,  and  that  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  the  funds  of  the 
several  State  educational  institutions.  A  recent  State  Auditor  re- 
ported from  an  incomplete  examination  that  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  has  thus  been  diverted.  The  solemn  contract  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  with  the  United  States,  from  whom  these  gifts 
have  been  received,  make  it  necessary  that  these  moneys  be  paid  back 
to  the  respective  funds  to  which  they  belong,  with  interest  from  the 
date  at  which  they  were  diverted  Common  honesty  requires  the  same 
thing.  Either  the  Legislature  ought  to  face  this  necessity  or  suit 
ought  to  be  instituted  against  the  State  to  compel  it  to  return  these 
funds. 

TEIXT  BOOKS 

The  difficulties  arising  from  materials  and  labor  have  been  given 
as  excuses  by  the  various  text  book  companies  with  whom  the  board 
has  contracts  for  aggravating  delays  in  supplying  text  books.  The 
department  has  been  diligent  in  pushing  the  text  book  houses  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  and  to  keep  a  full  supply  at  the  depositories. 

BONDING  LIMITS 

Unless  labor  and  materials  fall  in  prices,  the  bonding  limit  of 
districts  must  be  increased. 

DISTRICTS  IN  DIFFICULTIES 

It  will  perhaps  always  happen  that  school  districts  will  get  into 
difficulties  from  which  they  can  hardly  extricate  themselves.  Ignor- 
ance and  plain  disregard  of  the  laws  are  the  chief  sources  of  such 
difficulties.    I  know  of  no  remedy. 
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POCATELLO  AND  NAMPA 

Existing  law  affects  adversely  two  important  districts  of  the 
State,  and  yet  I  know  of  nothing  to  suggest  in  their  behalf.  These 
cities  are  Pocatello  and  Nampa.  Shops  and  other  railway  terminals 
are,  for  taxing  purposes,  distributed  over  the  entire  mileage  of  the 
road,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  local  tax.  But  such  facilities  inevi- 
tably bring  to  a  railway  center  a  large  population,  many  of  whom 
pay  little  or  no  tax  and  yet  supply  a  large  enrollment  of  children 
for  the  schools.  This  makes  the  schools  abnormally  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  special  tax.    I  know  of  no  remedy. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE  UNIVKHSITT 

The  growth  of  the  University  in  the  past  biennium  and  its  present 
condition  is  highly  gratifying.  At  this  time  two  years  ago  there  were 
present  425  students.  A  late  report  shows  1,025  present  At  that 
date  we  were  just  at  the  end  of  the  war  period  and  at  low  tide.  The 
present  attendance  is  far  in  excess  of  any  past  high  water  mark, 
all  things  considered.  At  this  opening  this  fall  425  new  ones  pre- 
sented themselves  for  enrollment  Fully  one-half  of  the  students  are 
from  Southern  Idaho. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
faculty,  though  the  financial  limit  has  prevented  our  adding  as  many 
as  required. 

FACUI/TY  SAIiARIBS 

In  all  universities  the  climax  of  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  salaries 
was  reached.  In  some  institutions  organizations  were  formed  which 
affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  In  many  others,  excited 
faculty  members,  suffering  from  the  distressing  conditions,  created 
serious  difficulties  and  great  embarrassment  to  the  institutions.  In 
many  cases,  in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  conditions,  large  debts  were 
incurred  by  the  institutions  without  any  assurance  of  payment  It 
is  therefore  gratifying  that  the  faculty  of  our  own  University  behaved 
with  such  conservatism  and  self-restraint. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  board  met  the  need  to  the  utmost  of  its 
ability  without  incurring  a  deficiency.  While  the  crest  appears  to 
be  passed,  nevertheless  we  must  still  take  into  account  that  we  have 
been  relatively  on  too  low  a  scale  and  we  must  make  provision  for 
more  adequate  salaries  if  the  University  is  to  maintain  the  high  place 
among  institutions  to  which  it  has  attained. 

PRESIDENT  E.  H.  LINDMEY 

We  were  all  greatly  distressed  at  the  loss  of  President  E.  H.  Lind- 
ley,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
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Kansas,  at  a  salary  practically  double  what  Idaho  was  paying  him. 
The  University  and  the  State  owes  Dr.  Lindley  a  deep  debt  of  g^rati- 
tude  for  the  three  years  of  devoted  service  through  the  trying  war 
and  post-war  periods.  In  that  period  he  won  for  the  University  from 
the  people  of  the  State  a  loyalty  and  affection  which  it  had  not  before 
had.    He  carried  with  him  the  admiration  and  affection  of  our  people. 

PRESIDENT  A.  H.  UPHAM 

On  December  1st,  Dr.  A.  H.  Upham,  late  of  Miami  University, 
Ohio,  was  inducted  into  the  presidency  of  the  University.  In  ripeness 
of  scholarship,  executive  experience,  maturity  of  judgment,  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  in  modern  university  life.  President  Upham 
presents  qualifications  which  eminently  fit  him  for  the  high  task  to 
which  he  has  been  called. 

UNIVERSITY  FINANCES 

With  the  most  rigid  economy  and  self-denial,  the  biennium  will 
come  to  a  close  without  a  deficiency.  But  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the 
stride  which  the  University  has  now  struck,  we  must  have  more  ample 
funds.  Around  us  are  splendid  young  states,  proud  of  their  growth 
and  building  great  educational  institutions.  Th^  are  paying  higher 
salaries  than  we  are.  Eastern  universities  of  similar  grade  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  We  must  have  men  worth  while  and  buildings  worth 
while  and  equipment  worth  while.  Our  great  natural  resources  as  a 
State  can  only  be  properly  developed  when  our  men  of  science  can 
cooperate  in  that  development  to  the  fullest  extent. 

SCIENCE  HAIiL 

Among  the  many  pressing  new  things,  a  Science  Hall  is  the  most 
necessary.  Economy  now  requires  that  it  be  a  Class  A  building. 
To  build  and  equip  the  smallest  Class  A  building  will  cost  fully 
$200,000.     This  should  be  done  at  once  without  question. 

LIBRARY  STACK 

The  library  stack  and  the  internal  reconstruction  of  the  old  library 
into  class  rooms  must  be  provided. 

HEATING  SYSTEM 

Enlargement  of  the  plant  and  the  building  of  a  stack  and  installa- 
tion of  automatic  stokers  is  necessary  to  supply  Lindley  Hall  and  the 
other  new  structures  with  adequate  heat 

BUDGET  LARGE 

It  will  doubtless  seem  to  you  that  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
University  is  large,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  compelled  to  make  reduc- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  because  the  institution 
does  not  need  the  amounts  asked  and  can  use  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  State,  but  because  of  the  limitation  of  the  State's  resources  that 
such  reduction  must  be  made. 
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WHY  A  STATE  UNIVERSITY? 

The  people  of  Idaho,  thirty-one  years  ago,  decreed  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  organization  a  State  University.  In  doing  so,  they  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  other  states,  and  they  accepted  the  munificent 
gifts  of  the  entire  people  of  the  nation  through  their  Congress.  In 
doing  so,  they  followed  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors  for  a  thousand 
years  across  the  Atlantic  and  of  our  progenitors  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  in  doing  so  they  were  far  more  than 
imitators.  They  were  conscious  of  the  high  and  essential  part  which 
a  university  must  play  in  the  creation  of  a  great  commonwealth. 
They  knew  full  well  that  the  cherishing  of  scholarship,  learning,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  is  one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  the  state.  They  knew 
that  a  university  is  not  a  part  of  the  state  organization  to  be  scoffed 
at,  fiouted,  crippled  on  every  hand,  and  then  pointed  to  with  scorn 
because  it  accomplishes  so  little.  Are  the  men  and  women  of  today 
less  conscious  than  were  the  makers  of  the  constitution  of  this  sacred 
trust?  Do  they  wish  a  university  of  which  they  may  be  proud  or  one 
of  which  they  must  be  ashamed?  Are  they  going  to  support  it  in  its 
growth  or  press  it  back  constantly  to  the  meager  support  of  pioneer 
days  and  conditions?  The  Legislature  and  State  officers  will  in  part 
give  the  answer. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Idaho  has  become  spon- 
sor for  a  bill  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities  of  students  of 
the  higher  institutions.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  paying  from  a 
fund  created  for  that  purpose  all  over  a  certain  specified  sum  for 
railway  fare  to  these  four  institutions.  This  would  appear  to  be 
a  wise  policy. 

First,  you  are  asking  for  a  million  dollars,  for  example,  for  the 
operation  of  the  University.  One  per  cent  of  this  would  be  $10,000. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  add  one  per  cent  to  make  the  one  hundred  per 
cent  accomplish  its  prime  purpose? 

Second,  we  compete  on  losing  terms  with  surrounding  states  in 
the  building  up  of  our  institutions  because  of  the  handicap  of  distance 
and  cost.  This  is  especially  true  from  the  southeast  and  northwest 
corners. 

Third,  the  principle  of  equalizing  cost  is  well  recognized  in  this 
State  in  public  school  wagons. 

Fourth,  it  is  a  wise  and  economical  provision  against  the  unneces- 
sary increase  of  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 

THE  TECHNICAIi  INSTITUTE 

.The  past  two  years  have  been  of  signal  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Technical  Institute  at  Pocatello.  The  great  increase  in 
attendance  has  pressed  the  appropriations  to  the  very  limit  and  has 
required  a  pinching  that  is  wholly  undesirable. 
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Most  important  is  the  much  clearer  development  of  the  school  as 
an  institute  of  technology.  All  are  familiar  with  the  modem  high 
contributions  to  education  and  industrial  development  of  such  institu- 
tions as  Pratt  and  Drexel,  Carnegie  Tech  and  Lewis,  Armour  and 
Bradley,  and  many  others.  Easily  and  broadly  differential  from  the 
universities,  they  fulfill  a  function  none  the  less  important  and  stand 
none  the  less  high  in  the  public  esteem.  During  these  two  years  the 
Technical  Institute  has  less  and  less  been  a  duplication  of  the  Pocatello 
high  school  and  more  and  more  an  institute  of  technology.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  its  functions  as  a  junior  college.  Excluding  rigidly 
those  of  inadequate  preparation  for  collegiate  work,  it  has  given  to 
increasing  numbers  genuine  collegiate  instruction. 

Pocatello  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  offer  advantages  to  normal 
school  students  preparing  for  town  and  city  grade  work.  By  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  city  school  board,  the  classes  of  the 
normal  department  have  special  facilities  for  practice  work.  Both 
the  Institute  and  the  city  schools  see  in  this  work  especially  important 
advantages  for  the  training  of  city  grade  teachers. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

The  new  superintendent.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  brings  to  the 
school  many  of  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  As  soon  as  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  we  will  be  able  to 
accumulate  a  considerably  increased  enrollment  Every  person  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  either  from  a  humanitarian  or 
economic  point  of  view,  should  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  having 
every  deaf  and  blind  child  in  the  State  enrolled  in  the  school. 

The  school  ought  to  have  at  least  ten  acres  more  land.  It  now  has 
twenty  acres.  About  seven  of  this  is  taken  up  with  buildings,  yard, 
playground  and  paddocks.  For  the  sake  of  having  fresh  milk  for 
the  children,  we  should  keep  not  less  than  seven  cows.  We  have  two 
horses  and  a  few  pigs.  We  ought  to  keep  a  good-sized  flock  of 
chickens.  Thirteen  acres  is  not  enough  ground  to  do  the  required 
gardening  and  keep  this  stock  on.  The  deaf  boys  are  taught  garden- 
ing and  farming.    More  ground  is  necessary. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Both  schools  are  doing  good  work,  but  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  teachers. 

THE  INDUSTRLUj  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

I  have  elsewhere  called  your  attention  to  a  proposed  amendment 
of  the  law  which  now  compels  us  to  reject  the  girls  who  may  be 
afflicted  with  a  venereal  disease,  so  that  these  grirls  may  be  received 
and  placed  in  quarantine  and  under  treatment  until  all  menace  of 
infecting  other  inmates  is  past    This  amendment  ought  to  be  passed. 

Superintendent  Vincent's  report  elsewhere  will  g^ive  data  relative 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  school. 
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To  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

I  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  biennium  ending  December 
31,  1920. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  financial  statement  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  biennium  closing, 
and  a  budget  of  the  board's  request  for  the  biennium  1921-22. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  PRICE 
Auditor  and  Business  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITOR  AND  BUSINESS 

AGENT 


In  this,  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  Auditor  and  Business 
Ag^ent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will  be  found  a  brief  review 
of  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  office  during  the  two  years  closing 
December  31,  1920. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  six  institutions  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  contained  in  this  report,  have  been  prepared  as  of 
December  31,  the  close  of  the  biennium.  Making  these  statements 
at  the  close  of  the  biennium  has  necessitated  the  postponing  of  the 
publishing  date  of  the  biennial  report  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  week  of  January,  1921,  but  the  delay  in  publication  is  believed 
to  be  more  than  offset  by  having  all  statements  and  records  for 
the  entire  biennium  rather  than  for  twenty-three  months. 

BI7BGET  SYSTEM  UNDER  FINAXCIAIi  CX>NTIiOIi 

Under  the  budget  system  of  financial  control,  as  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  over  six  years  ago,  all  expenditures  of  the 
Board  have  been  wisely  supervised  and  directed.  This  system  of 
budgeting  all  expenditures  provides  for  an  annual  budget  for  each 
institution,  as  well  as  one  for  the  oflke  of  the  State  Board.  This 
annual  budget  is  submitted  to  the  State  Board  at  its  r^:ular  January 
meeting,  for  its  consideration  and  approval.  The  annual  budget,  as 
approved  by  the  board,  must  be  adhered  to  by  the  respective  institu- 
tions, and  such  budget  cannot  be  altered  without  action  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committees  of  each  institution  propose  and  adopt 
a  quarterly  budget  This  quarterly  budget  may  be  modified  by  the 
executive  committee,  but  the  total  of  the  four  quarterly  budgets,  as 
approved  by  the  executive  committee,  cannot  exceed  the  board's  annual 
budget  without  first  securing  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
board. 

All  vouchers  to  be  paid  from  institution  funds,  as  appropriated 
by  the  State,  must  pass  through  this  office  and  be  approved  and 
audited  by  the  Business  Agent  before  they  are  passed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  This  office  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
approving  and  auditing  all  claims  paid  by  Federal  funds,  including 
the  income  derived  from  interest  on  the  permanent  endowment.  This 
plan  gives  the  board,  through  its  Business  Agent,  first-hand  knowledge 
of  all  expenditures  before  payment  is  made. 

During  the  biennium  closing  institution  claims  aggregating  a  total 
expenditure  of  $2,730,746.92  have  been  approved  and  audited  by  this 
office. 
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Employees  at  our  institutions  can  make  purchases  only  upon 
requisition,  such  requisition  requiring  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  institution  before  purchase  is  authorized.  Institution  requisitions 
are  charged  to  the  proper  budget  and  placed  on  file. 

During  the  past  two  years,  all  claims  were  submitted  to  this  office 
in  duplicate,  the  duplicate  copy  being  filed  by  institutions.  This  plan 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  have  ready  access  to  all  expen- 
ditures, as  well  as  a  careful  check  on  all  expenditures,  keeping  the 
same  within  their  budgets. 

DKFICIEXCrES 

Only  with  the  strictest  economy,  conmiensurate  with  the  work 
required,  was  it  possible  for  the  board  to  complete  the  biennium 
with  but  one  institution  finding  it  necessary  to  have  deficiency  cer- 
tificates issued  to  meet  the  actual  necessary  expenses.  Deficiency 
certificates  in  the  amount  of  $10,200.00,  upon  the  board's  request, 
were  authorized  by  the  S^te  Board  of  Examiners  on  December  6, 
1920,  for  the  Industrial  Training  School.  This  deficiency  consisted 
of  $3,200.00  for  salaries  and  $7,000.00  for  operation  and  expense. 
This  request  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  in  attendance 
at  the  institution,  amounting  to  about  62%,  and  the  unprecedented 
increase  in  the  price  of  provisions  and  clothing  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  was  authorized  a  deficiency 
on  December  6,  1920,  in  the  amount  of  $3,500.00,  for  operation  and 
expense.  The  $3,500.00,  however,  is  not  truly  a  deficiency,  for  the 
reason  that  this  institution  will  turn  back  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  State,  at  the  close  of  the  biennium,  about  $4,000.00,  appropriated 
for  salaries.  The  segregation  between  operation  and  expense,  and 
salaries,  as  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  could  not  be  adhered  to, 
although  the  total  of  the  two  items  was  more  than  ample.  The 
practice  which  has  been  followed  within  the  past  two  bienniums, 
making  appropriation  under  several  items  for  each  institution,  neces- 
sitates the  board's  asking  for  larger  appropriations  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  if  the  appropriations  were  made  under  but  one 
item  for  maintenance. 

"SIGHT  DRAFTS" 

Chapter  39  of  the  1919  Session  Laws  made  provision  for  a  form 
of  voucher  and  ''sight  draft"  combined,  to  be  used  by  institutions  and 
departments  in  making  payment  of  claims  demanding  immediate  pay- 
ment This  plan  of  taking  care  of  cash  expenditures  has  not  proven 
satisfactory,  nor  has  it  met  the  needs  of  our  institutions.  As  carried 
out,  this  plan  did  not  make  provision  for  the  necessary  cash  expendi- 
tures under  $1.00.  A  sight  draft  drawn  for  $1.00  or  under  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  as  a  result  the  bursars 
of  our  institutions  were  asked  and  compelled  to  advance  such  cash 
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expenditures  from  their  personal  funds  and  carry  the  same  until 
reimbursed  by  the  State. 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  to  this  form  of  taking  care 
of  cash  expenditures  was  due  to  the  fact  that  once  the  sight  draft 
is  issued,  the  transaction  is  fully  completed,  and  there  is  no  provision 
nor  opportunity  for  approval  or  auditing  of  the  claim. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  by 
the  Legislature  at  its  Sixteenth  session  providing  for  a  cash  fund 
in  a  stated  amount  for  each  institution,  the  same  to  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund,  cash  expenditures  being  made  from  this  revolving 
fund  and  claims  submitted  each  month  in  the  regular  manner,  reim- 
bursing the  fund  for  expenditures  made,  and  as  listed  on  the  voucher 
asking  for  such  reimbursement.  This  plan  was  followed  during  the 
biennium  1917-18,  and  proved  to  be  most  satisfactory,  and  in  addition 
provided  for  full  examination  and  auditing  before  reimbursement  was 
made.  Any  disallowed  item  or  items  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
revolving  fund  by  an  equal  amount. 


SUMMARY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
By  Institutions — Biennium  1919-20 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

INCOME 

I.  Maintenance — Total $831,370.58 

a.  State  appropriation   $355,878.93 

b.  Federal  aid 380,309.07 

1.  Hatch  fund $  30,000.00 

2.  Adams  fund  30,000.00 

3.  Morill   fund    100,000.00 

4.  Interest  on  endorsement. .  220,309.07 

c.  January  1,  1919,  balances 18,233.74 

d.  Institution  earnings  76,948.84 

1.  Local  funds    $  13,751.98 

2.  Receipts  authorized  cred- 
ited by  State  Board  of 
Examiners 63,196.86 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total $  79,964.90 

a.  State  appropriations    $  74,361.00 

b.  Institution  earnings  5,603.90 

1.  Fire  protection $       302.94 

2.  Local   funds 2,975.00 

3.  S.  A.  T.  C.  funds 2,325.96 

Grand  Total $911,335.48 
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EXPENDITURES 

I.  Maintenance— Total    $831,370.68 

a.  Salaries   $414,731.91 

b.  Operation  and  expense 331,313.01 

c  Equipment  and  supplies 74,838.31 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920  in  interest 

funds 10,487.35 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total    $  79,964.90 

a.  Administration  building:  $  48,661.96 

b.  Fire  protection  system 20,302.94 

c.  Good  roads  laboratory 2,682.77 

d.  Walks  and  lighting  system 4,000.00 

e.  Dairy  building  floor 1,500.00 

f.  Poultry  house 1,600.00 

f.  Jenkins  property 1,000.00 

.  Balance,  December  31,  1920 317.23 


Grand  Total   $911,386.48 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO-EXTENSION  DIVISION 

INCOME 

:.  Maintenance— Totel    $659,976.16 

a.  State  appropriation   $239,999.72 

b.  Federal  Aid — 

1.  Smith-Lever   46,943.28 

2.  Supplementary  extension    11,668.16 

3.  States  relations  service 44,000.00 

4.  U.  S.  D.  A 6,376.00 

6.  War  emergency  22,000.00 

c  County  aid 191,000.00 

d.  Pure  seed   10,000.00 

e.  Alfalfa  weevil  control 20,000.00 

f.  Gopher  bounty  68,000.00  (Approx.) 

EXPENDITURES 

Maintenance— Total    $669,976.16 

a.  Salaries   $352,539.03 

b.  Operation  and  expense 244,890.78 

c.  Equipment  and  supplies 12,908.06 

d.  ^Balance  December  31,  1920 49,638.28 

♦  Note:    This  balance  in  the  following  funds: 

Alfalfa  weevil  control $     7,015.46 

Gopher  bounty   31,490.75 

Federal  funds  11,132.07 

Totel    $  49,638.28 
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IDAHO  TECHNICAIi  INSTITUTE 

INCOME 

I.  Maintenance— Totel    $227,860.66 

a.  State  appropriation   $154,931.58 

b.  Federal  aid 31,068.42 

c  February  1,  1917,  balances 5,894.82 

d.  Institution  earnings 23,440.37 

e.  S.  A.  T.  C.  reimbursement 7,196.72 

f.  Vocational  education    5,328.75 

II.  Capital   Additions— Total    $  60,000.00 

a.  State  appropriation   $  50,000.00 

b.  S.  A.  T.  C.  reimbursement none 

c  February  1,  1917,  balance none 


Grand  Total    $277,860.66 

EXPENDITURES 

I.  Maintenance— Total    $227,860.66 

a.  Salaries   $135,763.56 

b.  Operation  and  expense 37,380.64 

c  Equipment  and  supplies 54,716.42 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920 .04 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total $  50,000.00 

a.  Physical  education  building: $  6,000.00 

b.  Improvement  heating  plant 4,000.00 

c.  Campus  extension  6,000.00 

d-  Additional  lands   30,000.00 

e.  Farm  land    4,000.00 

f.  Balance  December  31,  1920 none 

Grand  Total    $277,860.66 


liKU^STON  NORMAL*  SCHOOIi 

INCOME 

I.  Maintenance— Total    $208,513.39 

a.  State  appropriation    $163,688.15 

b.  Federal  aid 38,311.85 

c  February  1,  1917,  balances 2,894.33 

d.  Institution  earnings  3,619.06 

II.  Capital   Additions— Total    $172,000.00 

a.  State  appropriations   $172,000.00 

b.  February  1,  1917,  balances none 


Grand  Totel    $380,513.39 
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EXPENDITURES 

I.  Maintenance— Total    $208,613.39 

a.  Salaries   $139,486.43 

b.  Operation  and  expense 35,189.02 

c.  Equipment  and  supplies 32,434.62 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920 1,403.32 

II.  Capital  Additions— Totel $172,000.00 

a.  Administration  building  $150,000.00 

b.  Additional  lands   15,000.00 

c  Campus  improvement 408.56 

d.  Ventilatinar  system  4,500.00 

e.  Movable  dormitories   (two) 2,000.00 

f.  Balance  December  31,  1920 91.44 


Grand  Total    $380,513.39 

ALBION  NORMAIi  SCHOOL 

INCOME 

I.  Maintenance — Total    $185,362.24 

a.  State  appropriation   $145,688.12 

b.  Federal  aid 38,311.88 

c.  February  1,  1917,  balances 418.12 

d.  Institution  earnings  944.12 


EXPENDITURES 

I.  Maintenance— Total    $185,362.24 

a.  Salaries   $  89,279.47 

b.  Operation  and  expense 21,914.62 

c.  Equipment  and  supplies 43,137.93 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920,  returned  to 

the  Stete   31,030.22 


INDUSTRL\L  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

INCOME 

L  Maintenance— Total    $208,006.61 

a.  State  appropriation   $161,736.41 

b.  Federal   aid    30,963.59 

c  February  1,  1917,  balances none 

d.  Institution  earnings  5,106.61 

e.  Deficiency  certificates 10,200.00 

11.  Capital  Additions— Total $  67,700.00 

a.  State  appropriations  $  67,700 

Grand  Totel    $275,706.61 
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EXPENDITURES 

I.  Maintenance— ToUl    $208,006.61 

a.  Salaries  $  68.200.00 

b.  Operation  and  expense 16,710.72 

c  Equipment  and  supplies 123,095.89 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920 none 

II.  Capital  Additions— Totel %  67,700.00 

a.  Buildings  for  girls  and  lands $  50,000.00 

b.  Boiler  4,000.00 

c.  Dbtribution  system   10,000.00 

d.  Lockers    1,000.00 

e.  Granary 1,000,00 

f.  Automobile  and  wagon  shed 1,700.00 

g.  Balance  December  31,  1920 none 


Grand  Total   $275,706.61 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AXD  BLIND 

INCOME 

I.  Maintenance— Total  $100,602.06 

a.  State  appropriation   $  92,940.46 

b.  Federal  aid 3,883.54 

c  February  1,  1917,  balance none 

d.  Institution  earnings 278.06 

e.  Deficiency  earnings 3,500.00 

II.  Capital   Additions— Total    $  68,250.00 

State  I 


a.  State  appropriation 63,250.00 


Grand  Totel    $163,852.06 

EXPENDITURES 

I.  Maintenance— Totel $100,602.06 

a.  Salaries   $  53,678.71 

b.  Operation  and  expense 24,611.70 

c  Equipment  and  supplies 18,490.36 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920,  returned  to 

the  Stete   : 3.821.29 

II.  Capital  Additions— Totel $  63,250.00 

a.  Laundry,    printing    and    piano    tuning 
equipment    2,500.00 

b.  Silo  and  walks 750.00 

c  School  building  and  shops 60,000.00 


Grand  Totel    $163,852.06 
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EARXINGS  OP  STATE  EDUCATIONAIj  INSTITmONS 
Blennlom  1919-1920 


Institution 

Total 
Receipts 

Amount  remitted 
to  State  Treas. 

Amount  Credited 
to  Appropriation 

Univcraity  of  Idaho 

$        462,861.81 
72,929.08 
44,826.24 
89,674.12 
86,070.20 
4,161.60 

$          66,826.76 

28,440.87 

8,619.06 

2,478.86 

6,106.61 

278.06 

$          82,662.74 

Idaho  Teohninl  Institute 

41,860.66 

LewKvton  Normal  School   .           

6,618.89 

Albion  Normal  School 

1,862.24 

Industrial  Training  School . 

6,106.61 

School  for  Deaf  and  BUnd 

278.06 

Total 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   COUNTY  SCHOOL   RECORDS,   REPORTS 

AND  ACCOUNTS 

Standardization  is  a  form  of  preparedness. 

The  standardization  of  all  county  superintendent's  reports  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  fully  completed  and 
in  operation  for  the  past  six  years. 

Standardization  of  accounts  or  statistics,  and  especially  of  termin- 
ology, enables  schools  to  establish  relationship  on  a  common  basis 
and  to  talk  the  same  language  upon  the  same  matters.  Practically 
all  forms,  accounts  and  reports  of  school  trustees,  both  for  the 
county  superintendents  and  for  this  office,  have  been  revised  and 
standardized,  and  are  now  in  use  throughout  the  State. 

Standardization  in  accounting  and  statistics  does  not  mean  up- 
heaval or  chaos.  Rather  does  it  mean  the  reverse.  It  need  not  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  individual  nor  make  his  labors  more  arduous. 
However,  it  may  conflict  with  some  cherished  opinions  or  faulty 
practices,  but  the  shock  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

From  a  theoretical  and  scientific  standpoint,  standardization  means 
the  use  of  natural  methods  and  follows  natural  lines,  in  harmony  with 
the  particular  educational  or  physical  function  or  activity  to  be  con- 
trolled and  governed  so  as  to  bring  together  related  facts. 

INCREASED   MUiLAOE   FOR  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  59,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  independent 
districts  may  levy  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  furnish  funds  when 
added  to  the  county  apportionment  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  This  tax,  together  with  the 
levy  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  "shall  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the 
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dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  district".  This 
act  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  authorize  the  particular  district  to  increase  its  levy  from  ten  to 
a  maximum  of  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar.  No  district  is  g:iven  this 
privilegre  by  the  Board  of  Education  except  upon  the  showing:  of  finan- 
cial conditions  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  justifies  such  increase 
above  10  mills.  Each  district  making  application  for  an  increase  of 
levy  does  so  upon  a  prescribed  form  of  financial  statement  authorized 
by  this  ofiice  and  bears  the  signature  of  the  chairman  end  clerk  of 
the  district  board.  This  increased  levy  as  granted  must  be  expended 
for  the  payment  of  (1)  interest  on  bonds  and  sinking  fund;  (2)  bonds 
at  maturity;  (3)  for  maintenance. 

For  the  school  year  1920-21  the  board  granted  fifty-seven  districts 
permission  to  increase  their  levy  above  ten  mills.  For  the  school 
year  1919-20,  there  were  but  twenty-five  districts  granted  this  increase. 
This  large  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  salaries  paid  teachers  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  plant.  The  operation  or  maintenance  cost  for  the  schools 
increased  in  1919-20  over  that  for  the  year  1918-19,  $459,892.72,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  399^.  The  average  salaries  paid  teachers  in- 
creased this  year  over  that  of  the  previous  jrear  19.1%. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  districts  granted  increases  during  the 
past  two  years: 

YEAR  1919-1920 

Increased 
from  10 

Town.            Diet,  No,  County —                                            mills  to 

Buhl    3     Twin  Falls  15 

Caldwell 28     Canyon    15 

Grace    Bannock    14 

Granpeville   2     Idaho   15 

Harrison    15     Kootenai    15 

Hollister 6     Twin  Falls 13 

Ilo Lewis 15 

Kamiah    52      Lewis   15 

Kimberly   2     Twin  Falls  15 

McCammon   24     Bannock    15 

Montpelier 1     Bear  Lake 15 

Marysville 6      Fremont    13 

Murtaugh 8     Twin  Falls  14 

Nampa 37     Canyon    15 

Nezperce    1      Lewis   15 

Oakley    2      Cassia 15 

Payette 82     Payette    15 

Richfield 16     Lincoln 15 

Rupert   1      Minidoka 15 

Sandpoint 1      Bonner 15 

St  Anthony   2      Fremont 13 

Vollmer    Lewis  15 

Wallace    8      Shoshone   15 

Weiser    1      Washington    15 
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Town.  Dist.  No. 

Ashton   8 

Bancroft    51 

Blackf oot 8 

Boise 1 

Bonners  Ferry 4 

Buhl   3 

Burley 1 

CaldweU 28 

Challis 1 

Cascade   1 

CJoeur   d'Alene 1 

Craigmont 2 

Craigmont 37 

Genesee    2 

Gooding 10 

Glenns  Ferry 26-J 

Grangeville   2 

Hagerman 40 

Harrison 16 

Hollister 6 

Idaho  Falls 1 

Jerome   83 

Kamiah    52 

Kimberly  2 

McCammon   24 

Marvsville 6 

Meridian    38 

Moreland 28 

Montpelier  1 

Moscow 5 

MuUan    12 

Murtaugh 8 

Nampa  87 

Nezperce    1 

Oakley 2 

Paris 2 

Parma 8 

Paul    3 

Payette 32 

Plummer    12 

Pocatello 1 

Rathdrum 2 

Richfield  16 

Rupert   1 

Rupert   2 

Sandpoint 1 

Shoshone   12 

Soda  Springs 6 

Spirit  Lake 50 

St  Maries 1 

Star 20 

Sugar  City  4 

St  Anthony 2 

Wallace    8 

Weiser   1 

Wendell    35 

Winchester 38 


Y£AR  1920-1921 

-  Ineremwd  from 

County —  10  mills  to— 

Fremont    15 

Bannock 15 

Bingham 15 

Ada 15 

Boundary    15 

Twin  Falls  15 

Cassia    13 

Canyon    15 

Custer   14 

Valley   15 

Kootenai    15 

Lewis 15 

Lewis 14 

Latah    15 

Gooding 15 

Elmore 12 

Idaho   15 

Gooding   15 

Kootenai   15 

Twin  Falls 13 

Bonneville 15 

Jerome 14 

Lewis  15 

Twin  Falls 15 

Bannock 15 

Fremont    15 

Ada    12 

Bingham 12 

Bear  Lake 15 

Lateh  15 

Shoshone    15 

Twin  Falls 15 

Cannon    15 

Lewis 15 

Cassia    14 

Bear  Lake 15 

Canyon    15 

Minidoka 15 

Payette    15 

Benewah  12 

Bannock 15 

Kootenai   15 

Lincoln    13 

Minidoka    15 

Minidoka 15 

Bonner 15 

Lincoln 12 

Caribou   15 

Kootenai   14 

Benewah   15 

Ada 15 

Madison 14 

Fremont 15 

Shoshone   15 

Washington    15 

Gooding 15 

Lewis  15 
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SCHOOL  BUIIiDIXG  PliAXS 

The  Idaho  Bulletin  of  Education  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  dated  June,  1918, 
contains  eleven  plans  of  school  buildings;  six  of  the  one-room  and 
five  of  the  two-room  type.  All  these  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
this  department  and  they  meet  all  State  requirements.  During  the 
past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  this  bulletin 
thruout  the  State,  and  plans  for  school  buildings  have  been  furnished 
by  the  department  to  more  than  200  districts.  Complete  working 
plans,  specifications  and  form  of  contract  are  furnished  free  to  any 
school  district  in  the  State. 

In  preparing  the  plans  of  school  buildings  as  contained  in  this 
bulletin,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
lay  out,  not  specific  plans,  but  a  few  general  ones,  which  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  day.  In  such  plans,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  proper  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating 
of  school  buildings  so  that  the  children's  interests  may  be  advanced, 
both  i>hy8ically  and  intellectually. 

There  has  just  recently  been  compiled  and  completed  by  this 
department  a  bulletin  on  "Regulation  and  Advice  Concerning  School 
Buildings  and  T%eir  Construction".  There  has  been  need  for  such 
a  bulletin  for  some  time,  as  there  are  now  in  use  several  bulletins, 
each  containing  a  part  of  the  regulations  and  advice  concerning: 
school  buildings  and  their  construction,  and  it  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  full  information  on  this  subject  to  refer 
to  a  number  of  bulletins.  The  rules  and  regulations  set  forth  in 
this  new  publication  have  all  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
February  1,  1921. 

On  the  following  two  pages  will  be  found  cuts  of  a  one-room  and 
a  two-room  school  building,  as  published  in  bulletin  Vol.  4,  No.  3. 
Prices  range  from  $1,000  to  $6,000. 
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IDAHO   SCHOOL   HOUSE  PLAN   NO.   6 


Perspective 


Floor  Plan 

DESCRIPTION 

Dimensions  of  building 26'x40' 

Class  room   26'x30' 

Will  seat 35  pupils 

Separate  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

Stage  and  dressing  room  for  community  entertainment. 
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IDAHO  SCHOOIi  HOUSE  PLAN  XO.  202 
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Floor  Plan 
DESCRIPTION 

Dimensions  of  building 32'x60' 

Class  rooms    (each) 24'x32' 

Will  seat  35  pupils  in  each  room. 

Separate  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

Full  basement  providing  domestic  science  and  manual  training  rooms. 

Furnace  room  in  basement. 
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APPROVAL  OF^  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PLANS 

In  accordance  with  the  Session  Law,  1913,  page  77,  and  the  rules 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  all  plans  and  specifications  must  be 
approved  by  this  department  before  contracts  are  let.  A  licensed 
architect,  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  passes  upon  all 
school  house  plans  and  specifications,  as  to  the  construction,  sanita- 
tion, lighting,  ventilating,  heating,  and  seating  arrangements,  this 
office  passing  upon  the  educational  features. 

Plans  and  specifications  of  new  school  buildings,  receiving  the 
approval  of  thds  office  during  the  past  two  years,  represent  a  total 
construction  cosTt  of  approximately  $950,000.00.  The  county  showing 
the  largest  expenditure  for  new  buildings  during  the  past  year  is 
that  of  Bonneville,  showing  a  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  of 
$204,952.78.  This  plan  of  approval  secures  for  all  districts  in  the 
State  buildings  which,  when  complel^d,  will  meet  all  requirements 
of  the  State,  and  provide  a  building  properly  constructed  as  to  heat- 
ing, ventilation  and  lighting,  thus  safeguarding  the  health  of  children 
in  the  public  schools. 

On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  number  of 
school  buildings  in  each  county  of  the  State  of  the  one,  two,  three 
and  four-room  type,  and  those  larger  than  the  four-room  building. 
The  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  by  oountiee,  for  the  years 
1918-19,  and  1919-20,  is  also  given.  From  an  examination  of  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
value  of  school  property  during  the  past  two  years.  The  five-room 
type  or  larger  buildings  have  increased  during  the  two  years^  from 
213  to  235,  and  the  total  value  of  all  school  property  has  increased 
from  $10,130,539.65  in  1918-19  to  $12,789,018.30  in  1920,  making 
a  total  increase  in  value  of  $2,658,478.65. 
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AUDIT  OP  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOIi   DISTRICTS'   ACCOUNTS 

Under  Section  900  of  the  1919  Compiled  Statutes,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  "whenever  in  its  judgment  the  public  welfare  demands 
it^,  nwiy  direct  the  trustees  of  any  independent  school  district  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  cause  an  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  district  to  be  ntade,  one  copy  of  the  report  to  be  filed  in  the  ofike 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Provision  is  also  made  that  upon 
the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  have  such  an  exam- 
ination or  report  made  and  completed  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  may  cause  the  same  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  district.  The  expense  of  examination  and  report  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  district  for  which  examination  and  report  is  made,  out 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  district.  During  the  biennium  closing, 
seventeen  independent  school  di^ricts  have  had  their  accounts  and 
records  audited,  and  a  copy  of  each  audit  is  now  on  file  in  the  ofike 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
districts : 

Town —  District  County 

Jerome 35 Jerome 

Sugar  City 4 Madison 

Rigby 6 Jefferson 

Idaho  Falls 1 Bonneville 

Shelley 30 Bingham 

Grace 36 Bannock 

Idaho   Palls    19 Bonneville 

Rupert 2 Minidoka 

Fruitland    18 Payette 

Blackfoot    8 Bingham 

Richfield    16 Lincoln 

Maroa  5 Twin  Palls 

Kimberly 2 Twin  Palls 

Buhl  3 Twin  Palls 

Gooding 10 Gooding 

Burley   1 Casda 

Boise    1 Ada 

PER  CAPITA   COST  FOR  INSTRUCTION  AND   OPERATION 
INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS 

On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  per  capita 
cost,  both  on  the  basis  of  total  enrollment  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance, for  the  29  independent  Class  A  districts  of  the  State,  for  ^e 
school  years  1918-19  and  1919-20. 
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From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average 
per  capita  cost  for  the  29  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  total  enrollment 
for  the  school  year  1918-19  was  $41.01  and  for  the  year  1919-20  in- 
creased to  $61.64. 

The  averafi^e  per  capita  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  school  year  1918-19  was  $59.05.  This  per  capita 
cost  increased  to  $69.43  for  the  year  1919-20. 

The  highest  per  capita  cost  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  that  of  Buhl,  District  No.  3,  Twin  Falls  county,  lowing  a  per 
capita  cost  of  $119.44.  District  No.  1,  Malad,  Oneida  county,  shows 
the  lowest  per  capita  cost  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance, 
$42.89. 

During  the  school  year  1918-19,  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
the  twenty-nine  independent  Class  A  districts  was  69.4%  of  the  total 
enrollment.  For  the  year  1919-20,  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
74.4%  of  the  total  enrollment,  lowing  an  increase  of  5%  over  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

STATE  FINAXCIAIi  AND  STATISTICAIi  REPORT 

Beginning  with  the  year  1920,  and  every  two  years  thereafter, 
this  department  is  asked  to  collect  and  compile  a  financial  and  statis- 
tical report  embracing  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  both  public  and 
private  From  these  reports,  the  department  prepares  a  State  report 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  national  educational  report  Previous  to 
delegating  this  work  to  the  Department  of  Education,  all  reports 
were  caUed  for  and  compiled  by  the  Washington  office. 

FINANOOLLi  STANDING  OF  THE  PUBIilO  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  STATE 

On  page  42  will  be  found  a  table  setting  forth  the  financial 
standing  of  all  of  the  public  schools  by  counties,  under  the  following 
headings  for  the  school  years  1918-19  and  1919-20;  Assessed  Valua- 
tion, Value  of  All  School  Property,  Bonded  Indebtedness,  Amount  in 
Sinking  Fund,  Payments  on  Indebtedness,  and  Balance  on  Hand  as  of 
June  30,  1919,  and  as  of  June  30,  1920. 
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AUDIT  OF  STATE  INSTITUTION  BOOKS 

Early  in  December,  1919,  the  State  Board  of  Education  employed 
under  contract,  Mr.  Jerry  W.  Robinson,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Boise,  to  audit 
the  books  of  the  Industrial  Traininer  School,  Idaho  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Albion  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston  State  Normal  School, 
and  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  All  audits  have  been 
completed  and  accepted  by  the  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
for  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  This  report  will  be  completed 
in  January,  1921.    The  period  covered  by  these  audits  are  as  follows: 

Industrial  Training  School,  from  the  date  of  the  last  audit,  July 
1,  1916,  to  August  31,  1919;  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  from  the  date 
of  the  last  audit,  October  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1919;  Albion  State 
Normal  School,  from  the  date  of  the  last  audit,  November  1,  1916, 
to  December  31,  1919;  Lewiston  State  Normal  School,  from  the  date 
of  the  last  audit,  January  1,  1917,  to  March  31,  1920. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  board,  beginning  with  the  coming  biennium, 
to  have  all  institution  books  audited  at  the  close  of  each  year. 

FIRE  INSURANCE— STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

All  records  and  policies  of  fire  insurance  carried  on  the  six  State 
educational  institutions  are  recorded  and  kept  on  file  in  this  office. 
Insurance  policies  are  authorized  from  this  office  and  placed  with  the 
agent  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
institution  concerned  upon  prescribed  forms  issued  by  this  department. 
All  policies  bear  a  covering  of  what  is  known  as  a  **blanket"  form. 
This  form  as  revised  and  completed  during  the  past  year  provides 
for  a  stipulated  amount  clause  applying  to  all  buildings  and  a  90% 
co-insurance  clause  applying  only  to  contents.  This  is  believed  to  be 
an  improvement  over  the  old  form  in  that  institutions  can  now 
recover  loss  on  contents  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  contents  or 
the  building  in  which  they  are  located  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  In  each 
case,  a  reduction  in  the  average  rate  was  secured.  We  are  now 
carrying  90%  of  the  value  of  all  buildings  and  their  contents  with 
the  exception  of  the  fire-proof  Administration  Building  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  and  the  new  Administration  Building  at  the  Lewiston 
State  Normal  School. 

The  table  below  gives  the  amount  of  insurance  carried  on  buildings, 
their  contents,  and  the  total  of  buildings  and  contents  by  institutions. 
Also  the  average  rate  for  three  years.  This  table  also  includes  spe- 
cific insurance  carried  on  temporary  buildings  and  the  Administration 
Building  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  This  table  shows  insurance  in 
force  totalling  $2,192,416.00.  Total  paid  for  premiums  on  insurance 
policies  during  the  biennium  by  the  six  institutions,  $14,802.31. 
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Biennial  Report,  1919-1920 


PmE  IXSURANCE  TABLE 
December,  1920 


Name  of  Institution 

Location 

Insurance 
carried  on 
buildings 

Insurance 
carried  on 
contenta  of 
buildings 

Total 

Insurance 

carried 

rate  for 
8  yrs. 

University  of  Idmho 

University  of  Idmho 

Lewiston  Normal  School.. . 
Albion  Normal  SchooL... 
Idaho  Technical  School.. . . 

Idaho  Industrial  School 

Deaf  and  Blind  School   ... 

Moscow. . . . 

Station... 
Lewiston... 

Albion 

Pocatello. . . 
St.  Anthony 
Gooding. . . . 

$601,115.00 

27,470.00 
279,600.00 
191,900.00 
218,180.00 
189,910.00 
124,100.00 

$294,270.00 

8,700.00 
59,000.00 
54.200.00 
47,140.00 
77,080.00 
19,800.00 

$896,385.00 

86,170.00 
388,600.00 
246,100.00 
265,820.00 
266,940.00 
143,900.00 

1.16 

2.40 
.94 
1.56 
1.05 
1.21 
1.15 

Total 

$1,682,276.00 

$560,140.00 

$2,192,415.00 

During  the  past  biennium  no  losses  have  occurred  at  any  of  the 
educational  institutions  on  account  of  fire. 

RECORD  OP  CX)UNTr  CERTIFICATE'S  ISSUED 

Not  until  July,  1920»  was  there  an  accurate  accounting  made  by 
this  office  of  all  county  teachers'  certificates  issued  by  county  super- 
intendents. About  one  year  ago,  it  came  to  the  writer's  attention 
that  there  was  no  record  kept  in  this  office,  nor  any  other  office,  from 
which  one  could  learn  of  the  county  certificates  issued  by  each  county 
superintendent,  nor  the  grade  of  same.  Under  the  old  plan  there 
was  no  means  of  checking  the  county  superintendents  as  to  their 
remitting  to  this  office  fees  collected  from  this  source. 

The  early  part  of  this  biennium  there  was  prepared  and  furnished 
the  county  superintendents  a  form  for  their  use  in  remitting,  quar- 
terly, fees  received  on  account  of  county  certificates  issued,  and  as 
a  result  we  received  from  a  number  of  counties  money  collected  from 
this  source  as  far  back  as  1916-17.  For  each  certificate  issued,  there 
is  collected  by  the  county  superintendent  issuing  the  same,  a  fee  of 
$1.00  for  the  Third  Grade,  $2.00  for  the  Second  Grade,  and  $3.00  for 
the  First  Grade  Certificate.  These  fees  so  collected  are  remitted  to 
this  office  and  a  receipt  issued  for  the  same.  The  money  thus  received 
is  deposited  by  this  department  with  the  State  Treasurer,  where  it  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Teachers'  Certification 
Fund". 

The  following  plan  for  accounting  for  all  certificates  issued  was 
presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  January,  1920, 
meeting,  at  which  time  it  was  formally  approved  and  adopted: 

Each  certificate  now  issued  by  liie  county  superintendent  bears 
a  serial  number.  A  record  is  kept  in  this  office,  giving  the  serial 
number  of  each  certificate  in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendents, 
and  the  county  superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  each  certificate 
and  the  number  of  the  certificates  issued. 
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Qaarterly  reports  to  this  office  in  remitting  these  fees  make 
provision  for  recording  the  serial  number.  Such  a  system  gives  this 
office  a  complete  record  of  each  certificate  issued  and  the  fees  col- 
lected. Under  the  old  plan  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  county 
superintendent,  through  oversight  or  neglect,  from  issuing  a  certifi- 
cate without  this  office  or  any  other  office  having  a  record  of  the 
issuance  of  the  same,  or  of  the  fees  collected.  At  the  time  of  the 
board's  acceptance  of  the  above  plan,  the  board  also  formally  approved 
and  adopted  a  form  of  county  certificate  for  First,  Second  and  Third 
Grade  certificates,  which  certificates  are  now  uniform  thruout  the 
State. 

Certification  Fund  receipts  have  increased  from  $7,324.90  for  the 
biennium  1917-18  to  $9,758.10  for  the  biennium  1919-20. 

BUIiliETINS 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished nineteen  bulletins  dealing  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
schools  of  the  State.  These  bulletins  are  distributed  free  of  charge 
and  may  be  had  by  writing  the  State  Board  at  Boise.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  bulletins  for  distribution: 

liiST   OF   BULiIiETINS   PUBI/ISHED    BY   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 

EDUCATION 

1919 

Supplement  to  1917-18  School  Laws. 

Vol.  y.  No.  1,  Third  Biennial  Report  of  State  Board  of  Education. 

Vol.  y.  No.  2,  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

yol.  y,  No.  3,  Educational  Directory. 

Vol.  V,  No.  4,Report  of  a  Committee  to  consider  and  recommend  Vo- 
cational High  School  Courses  for  the  Teachers.  (Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Grammar.) 

Vol.  V,  No.  5,  State  of  Idaho  Vocational  Education. 

Vol.  V,  No.  6,  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. 

Vol.  V,  No.  7,  Compilation  of  Laws  Pertaining  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Vol.  V,  No.  8,  State  Text  Book  Directory. 

Vol.  V,  No.  9,  Supplement  to  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  Manual  of 
Methods  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Idaho. 

Vol.  V,  No.  10,  A  Course  in  Professional  Reading  for  the  Teachers  of 
Idaho. 

Vol.  V,  No.  11,  Report  of  the  Second  State  Conference  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

1920 

Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  Educational  Directory. 

VoL  VI,  No.  2,  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  Arbor  Day— Bird  Day. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  Announcement  of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  (Sup.)  Adoption  of  History  Series,  for  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  graaes  in  Common  School  Districts  and  Inde- 
pendent Districts. 
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Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  Manual  and  Ck)ur8e  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  of 
Idaho. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  7,  A  Course  of  Professional  Reading  for  the  Teachers  of 
Idaho. 

Vol.  VI{  No.  8,  Courses  of  Study  and  Manual  of  Methods  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Idaho. 

The  following  publications  or  bulletins  were  issued  during  the  past 
two  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  board,  for  which  there  is  a  charge. 
Funds  received  from  this  source  are  turned  into  the  State  treasury 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  the  Department  of  Education  receives 
no  credit: 

School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  (1917  issue  revised  to  include  the 
new  laws  passed  at  the  15th  session  of  the  State  Legislature.) 

Received  from 
sales  to 
Cost  of  Printing.     Dec  31, 1920 

High  School  Course  of  Study $1,161.80  $  62.90 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 2,000.00  164.65 

It  is  required  that  copies  of  the  school  law  be  furnished  to  school 
officials  free  of  cost.  A  charge  of  $0.35  is  made  for  additional  copies, 
the  money  therefrom  being  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  supply 
of  school  laws  was  entirely  exhausted  during  the  past  year,  and  altho 
there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  additional  copies  throughout  the 
State,  a  reprint  could  not  be  made  by  the  board  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  new  High  School  Course  of  Study  is  sold  by  this  office  at 
$0.40  per  copy,  and  the  Elementary  Course  at  $0.35  per  copy,  all 
moneys  being  turned  into  the  State  treasury. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all 
such  bulletins  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  board,  to  be  applied 
upon  the  cost  of  such  publications. 

SMITH-HTJGH£S  OR  VOCATIOXAL  BDUGATIOX  FINANCIAL 

SUMMARY 

Blennlum  1919-1920 

A  report  in  detail  of  the  activities  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
appears  in  a  separate  report  to  be  published  by  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  which  board,  under  the  State's  acceptance  of 
the  act,  is  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  bookkeeping  work  of  the  Vocational  Board,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  $76,839.53  during  the  biennium  closing,  is  done  by 
this  office. 
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SUMBfARY   FINANCIAIi    STATEMENT   OF   RECEIPTS   AND 

EXPENDITURES,  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAIi 

EDUCATION,  BIENNIUM  1919-1920 

INCOME 

Federal  State 

Allotm^it.    Appropriation 

1.  Federal  allotment $  38,419.76 

2.  Balance  Federal  Funds  carried  over 
from  period  of  July  1,  1918,  to  Dec. 

31,  1918   2,410.36 

3.  Interest  on  Federal  Funds  January  1, 

1919,  to  December  31,  1920 425.52 

4.  State  offset  to  Federal  Allotment $  38,419.77 

Total   $  41,255.64  $  38,419.77 

EXPENDITURES 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers — Agriculture %  13,550.47  $  12,881.94 

2.  Salaries   of   teachers — Trade    and    In- 

dus1a7  6,947.25  2,680.33 

3.  Salaries  of  teachers — Home  Economics      1,761.87  4,438.25 
4-  Salaries — Teacher  Training  in  Agricul- 
ture,  Trades   and   Industrial   subjects 

and    Home   Economics,    including    su- 
pervision         13,038.43  8,509.51 

6.  Expense — ^Teachers  Training  in  Agri- 
cmture.  Trades  and  Industrial  subjects 
and  Home  Economics,  including  su- 
pervision           4,704.29  9,909.74 

6.  Interest— remitted  to  Federal  Gov't ^425.52 

7.  Balance  due  school   districts   Dec.   31, 

1920,  and  not  yet  paid 827.81 

Total   $  41,255.64  $  38,419.77 

♦  Under  Federal  Board  requirements  interest  on  Federal  allot- 
ments must  be  remitted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Under  this  heading  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  report  graphically 
the  amount  of  money  the  taximyers  of  Idaho  are  paying  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  four  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  two 
eleemosynary  educational  institutions,  as  compared  to  the  amount 
received  by  these  institutions  from  other  sources  than  from  taxation. 
On  the  following  page  will  be  found  miniature  buildings  drawn  to 
scale,  showing  graphically  the  comparative  proportion  of  the  total 
maintenance  expenditures  paid  from  taxation.  The  first  pertains  to 
the  University  of  Idaho,  the  larger  building  representing  the  total 
maintenance  expenditures  by  the  university  during  the  biennium 
1919-20,  while  the  smaller  building  indicates  the  amount  received 
from  taxation.  The  United  States  government  and  other  sources  of 
income  have  made  available  $2.38  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  to  each  $1.00  appropriated  from  taxation  for  this  pur- 
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pose  by  the  State.  In  each  case,  the  large  building  represents  the 
total  maintenance  expenditure  for  the  biennium  1919-20,  and  the 
small  building  the  amount  received  from  taxation  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  six  institutions  have  expended  for 
maintenance  a  grand  total  of  $1,720,197.97.  Of  this  amount,  there 
has  been  received  from  taxation  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $1,036,- 
846.08,  or  a  ratio  of  $1,66  to  $1.00. 
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STATE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION,   BIENNIUM   1919-1920 

The  office  force  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  consisted  of  the 
following  during  the  past  biennium: 

Assistant  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Certification  Clerk;  having  charge  of  the  examination  and  record- 
ing of  all  certification  records. 

Chief  Clerk;  secretary  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  has 
immediafte  charge  of  the  clerical  force. 

Bookkeeper;  has  immediate  charge  of  the  financial  records  of  the 
department  and  checks  all  institution  claims  and  payrolls;  receives 
and  receipts  for  all  money  collected  by  the  department 

Junior  Clerk;  secretary  to  the  Business  Agent  and  Auditor;  has 
charge  of  all  insurance  records  for  the  six  institutions,  and  contract 
records. 

Junior  Clerk;  secretary  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

One  stenographer  for  the  Vocational  Educational   Department. 

Piling  Clerk;  secretarial  work  and  filing  records  of  the  office. 

The  office  work  of  the  board  during  liie  past  two  years  has  mate- 
rially increased  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  the  constantly  increasing  demands  for  educational 
advice  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  additional  duties  in 
the  preparation  of  required  reports. 

The  entire  office  force  has  performed  its  work  in  a  loyal  and 
efficient  manner,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  commend 
them  for  the  splendid  work  at  all  times  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  especially  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  biennium,  when  the 
entire  force  worked  at  its  best  efficiency  in  order  to  have  all  records 
and  reports  completed  at  the  required  time  for  the  biennium  report 

Th  work  required  of  this  office  force  can  better  be  appreciated  and 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  average  daily  mail,  as  prepared 
and  mailed  by  the  office  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  150  letters 
per  day,  3,875  per  month,  or  a  total  for  the  biennium  of  93,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  mailing  of  480  pounds  of  second  class  mail,  made 
up  of  department  bulletins. 

FINANOIAIi  STATEMENT,  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDT7CATIOX, 
BIEXNIUM  1919-1920 

STATE  APPROPRIATION 

INCOME 

1.  Salaries    $  42,084.00 

2.  Expense  16,066.00 

Total    $  58,150.00 
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EXPENDITURES 

1.  Salaries,  including  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction   $  36,618.52 

2.  Board  honorarium 1,000.00 

3.  Expense — 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,018.21 

Printing    2,097.76 

Postage    1,216.13 

Office  expense   2,056.68 

Travel  expense 7,780.80 

Examiners'  fees  1,344.77 

Examination  questions 271.45 

Office  equipment 280.20 

Balance  December  31,  1920,   returned 

to  State   4,465.48 

Total   $  58,150.00 

CERTIFICATION  FUND 

INCOME 

Balance  on  hand  January  1  1919 %         43.50 

January  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1920 9,758.10 

Total   $    9,801.60 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries  $  4,352.83 

Printing   3,891.30 

Offke  supplies 3.60 

Postage 112.60 

Equipment  54.50 

Balance  December  31,  1920 1,386.77 

Total   $    9,801.60 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  BUDGETT,  BIENNIUM  1921-22 

For  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Biennium  '21-22 : 

Board  honorarium  %     1,000.00 

Salary,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  $4,800.00 

Clerical  assistance 4,000.00      8,800.00 

Maintenance — 

Salaries,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Business  Agent,  High  School  Inspector, 
Health  Supervisor,  Chief  Clerk,  Sten- 
ographers, clerical  help,  bookkeeper 
and  contingent  42,600.00 

Miscellaneous  Expense — 

Telephone  ana  telegraph,  printing,  post- 
age, office  expense,  travel,  office  equip- 
ment and  contingent 27,650.00 

Total   $  80,050.00 
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FOR  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Maintenance — 

Colleges,  Schools,  Experiment  Station  and  Home  Station: 

For  Administration,  Operation,  Salaries, 
Equipment,  Supplies  and  Expense  (es- 
timated)     $1,145,300.00 

Less  estimated  income 449,300.00 

Total $   696,000.00 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics  ivith  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
For  Administration,  Operation,   Salaries, 
Equipment,  Supplies  and  expense  (es- 

mated)  $   322,850.28 

Less  estimated  income 72,850.28 

Total 250,000.00 

Experimental  Farms: 
Abtt-deen,  Caldwell,  High  Altitude,  Sand- 
point  and  Jerome  Stations:    For  Ad- 
ministration, Operation,  Salaries,  and 
Equipment,  Supplies  and  Expense ....        54,000.00 

Total 54,000.00 

Total  Amount  for  Maintenance  of  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho $1,000,000.00 

FOR  UEWISTON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Maintenance  for  Administration,  Operation, 
Salaries,  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Ex- 
pense  (estimated)    $236,645.00 

Less  estimated  income 40,000.00 

Total   $196,645.00 

Capital  Additions 31,881.00 

Total  for  Maintenance  and  Capital  Ad- 
ditions Lewiston  State  Normal  School.  $228,526.00 

FOR  AliBION  STATE   NORMAL  SOHOOL 

Maintenance  for  Administration,  Operation, 
Salaries,  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Ex- 
pense  (estimated)    $166,902.00 

Less  estimated  income 46,500.00 

Total  for  Albion  State  Normal  School $120,402.00 

FOR  IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Maintenance  for  Administration,  Operation, 
Salaries,  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Ex- 
pense  (estimated)    $330,538.00 

Less  estimated  income 63,300.00 

Total  for  Idaho  Technical  Institute $267,238.00 
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FOR  INDUSTRIAIi  TRAINING  SCHOOIi 

Maintenance  for  Administration,  Operation, 
Salaries,  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Ex- 
pense (estimated)    $280,108.00 

Leas  estimated  income 36,000.00 

Total   $244,108.00 

Capital  Additions   69,300.00 


Total  for  Maintenance  and  Capital  Addi- 
tions Industrial  Training   School $313,408.00 

SCHOOIi  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Maintenance  for  Administration,  Operation, 
Salaries,  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Ex- 
pense  (estimated)    $160,039.00 

Leas  estimated  income 4,000.00 

Total   $156,039.00 

Capital  Additions 25,050.00 


Total  for  Maintenance  and  Capital  Addi- 
tions School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. . .  $181,089.00 
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To  Hia  Excellency, 

Hon.  D.  W.  Davis, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 

Sir:  Acting  under  the  provisions  of  law  as  set  forth  in  Section  185, 
Idaho  Compiled  Statutes,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
Fifteenth  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  biennium  ending  December  1,  1920. 

ETHEL  E.  REDFIELD, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REPORT 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  exact  appraisal  of  effort  and 
accomplishment  in  education.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  presenting 
an  index  number  on  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the 
1918  reports  of  State  Superintendents,  could  only  reduce  to  figures 
those  facts  of  accomplishment  to  which  statistical  measurement  could 
be  applied.  The  ten  sets  of  educational  data  in  the  index  number  are 
concerned  with  items  of  finance,  school  attendance,  length  of  school 
term,  etc. 

Idaho,  ranking  eighteenth  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  had  in 
this  report  risen  from  thirty-fourth  place  in  1910.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant items  that  are  the  essential  factors  making  for  either  effi- 
ciency or  the  ineflfectiveness  of  school  systems  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  concrete  expression  of  figures,  but  no  final  conclusion  as  to  the 
rank  of  any  State  can  be  made  without  including  these  thing^s.  They 
are  (1)  the  legal  basis  and  organization  of  a  school  system,  (2)  pro- 
fessional leadership  and  supervision,  (8)  business  management,  (4) 
courses  of  study,  (5)  types  of  teachers  trained  or  untrained,  (6)  plant 
and  equipment,  (7)  actual  results  of  class-room  work. 

INFLUENZA  EPIDEBaC 

During  the  school  year  1918-19,  an  epidemic,  national  in  its  scope 
and  known  as  Spanish  influenza,  disrupted  the  work  of  our  schools  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  was  a  real  apprehension  as  to  whether  a 
normal  restoration  could  be  effected  without  the  experience  of  prac- 
ically  a  reorganization  which  would  occupy  a  long  period  of  time.  In 
the  hope  of  curbing  the  disease,  the  State  Health  Board  ordered  all 
schools  closed  in  October  1918,  and  this  order  prevailed  for  .five  weeks. 
Many  of  the  schools,  including  some  of  the  State  institutions,  were 
closed  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  some,  after  resuming  work,  were 
compelled  to  close  a  second  time.  During  the  period  of  e|pidemic, 
teachers  all  over  the  State  rendered  a  splendid  and  unselfish  service  in 
nursing  and  assisting  in  the  community  work  of  caring  for  the 
strickoi.  All  honor  is  accorded  to  these  noble  ones  of  our  profession. 
We  deplore  the  fact  that  some  of  the  number  were  victims  of  the 
disease. 
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When  the  schools  were  reopened,  teachers  and  students  alike  evi- 
denced a  splendid  spirit  of  willingness  and  energy  and  the  task  of 
making  up  for  time  lost  was  assumed  with  vigor,  so  that  ill  eflfects  of 
the  enforced  closing  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Since  the  quarantine  imposed  prevented  teachers  from  performing 
the  service  of  teaching  during  the  period  of  quarantine,  the  question 
was  repeatedly  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  State  as  to  whether  teachers 
should  receive  salary  compensation  for  that  time. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  was  sought  on  this  matter, 
which  elicited  the  following  statement  from  him:  "♦  ♦  •  where 
the  schools  are  closed,  either  temporarily  or  permanently  by  the  dis- 
trict authorities,  the  district  remains  liable  for  the  teacher's  salary." 
•  ♦  •  "It  further  follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion by  any  agencies  of  the  Government  other  than  the  district  trus- 
tees, that  is,  by  opinion  of  law,  the  district  remains  liable  for  the 
teacher's  salary  during  such  temporary  suspension,  for  the  reason 
that  although  the  intervention  of  the  law  susp^ided  the  performance 
of  the  contract  temporarily,  it  did  not  discharge  it  and  the  teacher  is 
compelled  to  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  contract 
when  the  cause  of  intervention  is  removed." 

The  above  opinion  was  given  on  the  statute  governing  common 
school  districts.  In  the  case  of  independent  districts,  an  opinion  on 
this  matter  was  rendered  in  accordance  with  certain  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  to  the  effect  that  the  existing  law  gives  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  indepaident  districts  the  power  to  terminate  teachers' 
contracts  and  discharge  them  permanently  for  the  term  by  reason  of 
an  epidemic  or  quarantine,  and  tiiat  if  the  trustees  of  such  indepen- 
dent districts  should  so  choose  to  act  the  teacher  has  no  recourse. 

I  reconunend  that  the  s^tute  governing  the  contract  of  teachers 
in  independent  districts  be  changed  so  as  to  insure  to  teachers  of 
such  independent  districts  the  same  consideration  and  protection  under 
their  contracts  as  is  accorded  to  teachers  of  common  school  districts. 

SENATE  Bllili   131 

At  the  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  the  State  Department  pre- 
sented thru  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Senate  a  bill  calling  for 
the  improvement,  simplification  and  clarifying  of  many  of  the  laws 
appearing  in  the  school  code.  The  bill  was  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  school  district  boundaries,  qualifications  of  electors  at  the 
various  kinds  of  school  elections,  certification  of  teachers,  etc.  Be- 
cause of  a  technical  error,  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law  after  be- 
ing passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  those  who  have  the 
administering  of  school  affairs  were  much  disappointed. 
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The  items  appearing  in  Senalte  Bill  181  will  again  be  the  subject 
of  a  bill  or  bills  at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg^islature. 

ASSISTANT  TO  THB  SUPERINTENDENT 

In  April  1919,  Miss  Retta  Martin  of  Nezperce,  Idaho,  was  added 
to  the  administrative  staff  of  the  State  Depai^tment  upon  her  ap- 
pointment by  the  State  Board  as  Assistant  to  Hie  State  Superinten- 
dent Miss  Martin  had  been  a  successful  County  Superintendent  of 
Lewis  county,  Idaho,  for  six  years. 

SMITH-HUGHES  VOCATIONAIi  WORK 

The  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act  of  Congress  and  made  the  appropria- 
tion necessary  to  offset  the  share  of  Federal  funds  apportioned  to 
Idaho.  This  work,  which  had  been  previously  initiated  and  estab- 
lished in  the  State  under  special  authority  given  to  the  Governor  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  is 
now  in  charge  of  three  supervisors  under  the  direction  of  a  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education.  Interest  in  Smith-Hughes  work 
has  been  marked  and  is  most  gratifying,  and  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory  to  all  schools  offering  it.  At  present  there  are 
thirty-one  schools  doing  agricultural  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act;  sixteen  schools  carrying  on  the  Home  Economics  work;  twenty- 
seven  schools  and  classes  doing  work  in  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS'    CONFERENCES 

Annual  five-day  conferences  of  County  Superintendents  with  the 
State  Department  were  established  in  1917.  The  conference  in  1919 
was  held  at  the  Albion  State  Normal  School  and  the  Idaho  Technical 
Institute  during  the  week  of  June  23.  A  five  days'  session  was  held, 
four  days  at  Albion  and  one  day  at  the  Technical  Institute.  At  this 
conference,  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  of 
the  faculties  of  the  two  institutions  above  named  discussed  topics  and 
conducted  round  tables.  The  discussions  covered  such  subjects  as  the 
school  plant,  official  records  and  business  forms,  vocational  work, 
Americanization,  Thrift  work,  certification  and  all  types  of  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  problems.  The  good  citizens  of  Albion  and 
Pocatello  were  most  generous  in  their  hospitality  and  did  much  to 
make  the  conference  a  memorable  one  from  a  social  standpoint.  As 
guests  of  the  citizens  of  Albion  an  excursion  to  the  ''City  of  Rocks" 
not  only  afforded  much  pleasure  but  gave  an  opportunity  to  view  a 
remarkable  collection  of  gigantic  rocks  of  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes 
which  furnished  a  type  of  scenery  unknown  to  many  citizens  of  our 
State.  At  Pocatello  every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the  super- 
intendents was  made.    An  elaborate  meal  was  served  by  the  students 
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and  faculty  of  the  Technical  Institute,  after  which  the  citizens  pro- 
vided an  excursion  to  the  institute  farm  and  to  other  points  about  the 
city. 

The  1920  conference  was  held  at  Pocatello  the  week  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Salt  Lake,  June  28th  to  July  2nd. 
Assignment  of  topics  and  work  of  the  conference  was  made  to  the 
County  Superintendents  present,  and  the  President  of  the  Technical 
Institute  and  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of  Pocatello,  to- 
gether with  members  of  the  State  Department,  participated  in  the 
program.  Important  committees  of  the  conference  were  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  the  eighth  grade  reading  circle  committee.  The 
former  presented  its  report  to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  report  of  the  reading  circle  committee 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Mr.  Howard  Driggs,  author  of  the  Driggs  Language  Series  in 
use  in  our  public  schools,  devoted  some  time  to  the  conference  with 
discussions  on  the  teaching  of  language. 

Delightful  occasions  of  the  week  were  the  luncheon  given  by  the 
Rotary  Club  at  Pocatello  and  the  excursion  to  the  original  site  of  Fort 
Hall,  planned  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pocatello.  Mr.  Miles 
Cannon  of  Boise  delivered  an  instructive  lecture  on  the  early  history 
of  Idaho  and  the  establishmenit  of  Fort  Hall. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  work  of  the  County  Superintendents  in  the  State  has  been 
for  the  most  part  one  of  consistent  self-sacrifice.  Idaho  has  been 
blessed  in  having  a  splendid  corps  of  County  Superintendents.  But 
the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  to  these  servants  of  the  people  have 
been  inadequate  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  constructive  work  has  not 
been  effectively  carried  on  in  many  counties.  During  the  past  bi- 
ennium,  many  resignations  of  County  Superintendents  were  recorded. 
Some  appointments  that  were  made  were  for  a  temporary  tenure,  since 
such  appointees  coming  up  for  election  were  not  successful.  In  order 
that  the  work  in  the  counties  shall  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  longer  tenure  of  office  be  enjoyed  by  the  County  Superintendoits. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  salaries  of  such  officers  shall  be  made  large 
enough  to  attract  persons  with  the  proper  executive  and  administra- 
tive ability  and  to  hold  them.  The  law  which  governs  the  estalish- 
ment  of  salaries  for  county  officers  by  county  commissioners,  should 
be  changed  so  that  the  minimum  salaries  for  County  Superintendents 
shall  not  be  less  than  $2000  per  annum  in  the  smalleslt  counties,  and 
a  greater  minimum  should  be  established  in  larger  counties  where 
responsibilities  and  duties  devolving  upon  the  superintendent  are 
greater. 
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ANNUAIi  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

In  1920  the  number  of  teachers'  institute  districts,  by  action  of 
the  State  Board,  was  changed  from  seven  to  six,  the  Central  Section 
being  eliminated.  Custer  and  Lemhi  counties,  formerly  of  this  section, 
were  transferred  to  the  Southeastern  and  Eastern  Sections,  respec- 
tively. 

Institutes  were  regularly  and  most  successfully  held  in  1919  and 
1920  as  follows: 

Section  1919  1920 

Northern Sandpoint Oct  1-5  Wallace Oct  11-15 

North  Central Lewiston Oct  6-10  Moscow Oct   4-8 

Southwestern Boise Sept    1-5  Nampa. .Aug.  SO-Sept  8 

South  Central Twin  Palls . .  Oct   13-17  Twin  Palls . . .  Oct  25-29 

Central Salmon.  .Oct  27-Nov.  1  (Eliminated.) 

Southeastei-n POcatello Oct  20-24  Pocatello Oct  18-22 

Eastern Rexburg Oct    13-17  Idaho  Palls.  .Oct  11-15 

The  Commissioner,  State  Superintendent,  State  Director  of  Vo- 
cational Education  and  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  all 
from  the  State  Department,  visited  all  institutes  and  participated  in 
the  programs. 

The  reorganization  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  effected 
in  December,  1919,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  that  body,  provided  for 
the  holding  of  section  meeting^  simultaneous  with  the  session  of  the 
respective  teachers'  institutes.  The  State  Board  of  Education  by 
resolution  designated  the  fifth  day  of  the  teachers'  institute  session 
as  ''State  Association  Day."  Accordingly,  all  sections  organized  for 
business  on  the  day  named,  elected  members  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and,  thru  committees  on  legislation  and  by  resolution,  gave 
expression  to  their  desires  for  new  legislation.  The  new  plan  gives 
all  teachers  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  State  Association 
and  so  keep  in  close  touch  with  its  actions,  whether  or  not  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association. 

THE  IDAHO  TEACHE31 

The  Idaho  Teacher,  launched  in  September,  1919,  as  the  organ  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  received  a  splendid  welcome  and 
support  from  the  teachers  of  the  State  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
and  the  second  year's  large  membership  list  attests  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paper. 

DISTRICT  TRUSTEES'  MEETINGS 

In  some  of  the  counties  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district  .trustees 
is  a  most  important  and  interesting  conference  and  its  value  has  been 
reflected  in  the  increased  interest  in  things  pertaining  to  education 
in  the  respective  districts.  Owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the 
school  year  1918-1919,  plans  for  the  holding  of  trustees'  meetings 
were  interrupted.  The  counties  holding  such  meetings  that  year 
were: 
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County  Place  and  Date 

Ada Boise,  March   27,  1919 

Bannock - Pocatello,  March  27  and  28,  1919 

Benewah St.   Maries,   April   12,  1919 

Boundary Bonners  Ferry,  March  1,  1919 

Camas Fairfield,   March,  1919 

Canyon. Caldwell,  Feb.  14,  1919 

Franklin Preston,  February  20,  1919 

Idaho Grang^eville  and  Kooskia,  February,  1919 

Jefferson Rigby,  March  22,  1919 

Lewis Nezperce,  January  17  and  18,  1919 

Minidoka Rupert,  March  1,  1919 

Nez  Perce Lewiston,  January  3,1919 

Twin  Falls Twin  Falls,  May,  1919 

Valley Cascade,  March  22,  1919 

In  the  year  1919-20,  the  following  meetings  were  conducted: 

County  Place  and  Date 

Ada Boise,  April  10,  1920 

Adams Council.  May  3,  1920 

Bannock Pocatello,  March  12  and  13,  1920 

Bingham Blackfoot,  March  19,  1920 

Blaine Hailey,  March  12,  1920 

Bonner Sandpoint,  March  27,  1920 

Bonneville Idaho  Falls,  April  17,  1920 

Boundary Bonners  Ferry,  March  20,  1920 

Butte Arco,  January  4,  1920 

Camas Fairfield,  March  19,  1920 

Canyon Caldwell,  February,  1920 

Caribou Soda  Springs,  July,  1920 

Cassia Burley,  May  1,  1920 

Clark Dubois,  February  1,  1920 

Clearwater Orofino,  January  16,  1920 

Franklin Preston,  April,  1920 

Gem Emmett,  February  7,  1920 

Gooding Gooding,  September  8,  1920 

Idaho Grangeville  and  Cottonwood,  March,  1920 

Jefferson Rigby,  January  14,  1920 

Jerome Hazelton,  November  19,  1920 

Kootenai Coeur  d'Alene,  March  5  and  6,  1920 

Lewis Nezperce,  July  26,  1920 

Lincoln (Held  in  four  different  sections) 

„  ,.    .  «  ,    «  ,     .  j^^ 

1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 


Madison . .' Rexburg,  February  1 

Minidoka Burley,  May  1; 

Nez  Perce Lewiston,  January  15  and  16! 

Power American  Falls,  April  12^ 

Teton Driggs,  February, 

Valley Cascade,  March  23 

Washington Weiser,  Midvale  and  Cambridge,  July 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

For  several  years  the  State  Department  has  conducted  an  exami- 
nation in  high  school  curriculum  for  all  applicants  for  high  school  cer- 
tificates, but  until  September,  1920,  there  was  no  manual  which  com- 
prehensively set  forth  a  high  school  course  of  study  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Board  concerning  high  schools.    Following  a  meet- 
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ing  of  city  superintendents  with  the  State  Commissioner  and  State 
Superintendent,  held  in  December,  1919,  committees  for  each  subject 
taught  in  the  high  school  were  named  from  the  teaching  force  of  the 
schools  of  the  State,  who  prepared  courses  that  were  subsequently  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  State  Department  with  other  material  in 
a  High  School  Manual.  This  manual  not  only  fills  a  long  felt  want,  but 
bids  fair  to  be  the  inspiration  for  standardized  work  of  the  highest 
quality  in  our  high  schools. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  a  revision  of  the  manual  of  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,  which  had  been  in  use  for  several  years,  was  made. 
The  manual  is  divided  into  two  parts — instruction,  and  discipline  and 
management  The  new  material  embodied  in  the  manual  covers 
courses  for  the  history  series,  language,  physiology,  manual  and  house- 
hold arts,  music  and  thrift  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
named  above,  there  are  suggestions  for  teaching  manners  and  morals, 
for  the  work  in  physical  culture,  an  abridged  course  of  the  Modem 
Health  Crusade,  with  a  page  on  patriotic  instruction.  Under  ''Discip- 
line and  Management"  there  are  sugrgestions  made  to  the  teacher  in 
the  subjects  of  discipline,  preparation  and  assignment  of  lessons,  class 
management,  the  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  personal  manners,  etc., 
with  a  list  of  suggested  texts  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 

All  schools,  except  Independent  Class  A  Districts,  are  required  to 
follow  the  State  Course  of  Study  and  to  use  the  texts  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

READING  OmCIiE  WORK 

Interest  in  the  reading  circle  work  for  teachers  has  been  increas- 
ing year  by  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  many  teachers  are 
gladly  availing  themselves  of  the  suggested  list  of  professional  books 
submitted  by  the  State  Reading  Circle  Board,  whether  or  not  they 
expect  to  write  a  review  on  such  books  with  the  hope  of  securing  a 
g^rade  of  10  per  cent  added  to  the  lowest  passing  grade  made  on  any 
subject  in  the  teachers'  examinations.  The  list  of  reading  circle  books 
for  teachers  and  for  school  administrators  for  the  present  year  is  as 
follows : 

BOOKS  ON  WHICH  TBACHKRS  MAY  WRITE  REVIEWS  FOR 

CREDIT 

"Practical  Problems  of  the  School."  Waits.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Our  Living  Language."  Driggs.     University  Publishing  Co.,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

"Health  Through  Will  Power."  Walsh.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

"The  Human  Factor  in  Education."  Munroe.  Macmillan  Book  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

"Psychology  for  Teachers."  LaRue.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

"A  Philosophy  of  Play."  Gulick.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 
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"Systematic  Moral  Education."  Clark.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

"Danger  Signals  for  Teachers."  A.  E.  Winship.  Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

BOOKS  FOR  SEIiF-IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACH*:RS  AND  FOR 
AID  IX  CliASSROOM 

"New  Schools  for  Old."    Dewey.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"Thrift  and  Conservation."  Chamberlain.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

"Administration  of  Village  and  Consolidated  Schools.*'  Finney  and 
Schafer.    Macmillan  Book  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"Teaching  by  Projects."  McMurray.  Macmillan  Book  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Youth  and  the  Race."  Swift.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
City. 

"Imagination  and  its  Place  in  Education."  Kirkpatrick.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"Modem  Elementary  School  Practice."  Freeland.  Macmillan 
Book  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"Reveries  of  a  Schoolmaster."  Pearson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

"Personality  Studies  in  Personal  Development."  Spillman.  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Community  Center."  Hanifan.  Silver-Burdett  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

BOOKS  FOR  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

"Consolidated  Rural  Schools."  Rapier.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

"The  Classroom  Teacher."  Strayer  and  Englhardt.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

"Rural  School  Management"  Wilkinson.  Silver-Burdett  &  Co., 
New  York. 

"Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum."  Meriam.  World  Book  Co.,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y. 

"Speaking  and  Writing  English."  Sheridan.  Benjamin  H.  San- 
bom  h  Co.,  Chicago. 

"How  to  Live."    Fisher.    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 

"How  Children  Learn."    Freeman.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

"Education  and  the  General  Welfare."  Frank  K.  Sechrist.  Mac- 
millan Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"The  Scientific  Measurement  of  Classroom  Products."  Chapman 
and  Rush.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Rural  Teacher  and  his  Work."  Foght.  Macmillan  Co.,  San 
Francisca 

In  1920  a  list  of  reading  circle  books  for  eighth  grade  pupils  was 
prepared,  and  distributed  to  the  schools  in  September  of  that  year. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  list  has  been  suggested,  but  the  pro- 
posal met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  many  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents. A  committee  of  county  superintendents  was  appointed  to 
make  up  the  list  for  the  current  school  year.  This  list  as  approved 
follows : 
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"Modem  Americans."  Laurel  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 

''Modem  Europeans."    Laurel  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 

"The  Story  of  the  Forest"    American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  True  Citizen."    American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

"Sailing  the  Seas."    American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

"A  School  History  of  the  Great  War."  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York. 

"Mary  Rose  of  MiflTlin."  D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York. 

"That  Year  at  Lincoln  High."    Macmillan  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"Roosevelt^  the  Boy  and  the  Man."    Macmillan  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"The  Makmg  of  an  American."    Macmillan  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"The  White  Indian  Boy."    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

"Child's  Book  of  American  Biography."  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

"At  School  in  the  Promised  Land."  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  New 
York. 

"A  Perfect  Tribute."     Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

"Foster's  Story  of  the  Bible."    Book  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

"The  New  Europe."    Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Great  Cities  of  the  United  States."  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y. 

VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CX>URSES  FOR  TEACHKRS 

To  those  having  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  in 
charge  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  those  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates  who  are  required  to  take  examination  in  the  common 
branches  are  very  deficient  in  subject  matter.  It  was  recognized  that 
this  ignorance  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  con- 
cerned were  studied  in  the  elementary  grades  when  the  minds  of  pu- 
pils are  immature,  and  that  the  four  years'  high  school  course,  inter- 
vening between  the  time  of  study  of  these  subjects  and  the  time  of 
examination,  had  tended  to  impair  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  sub- 
jects. It  was  therefore  deemed  wise  that  an  opportunity  be  given 
to  persons  in  the  senior  classes  of  the  State  high  schools  who  ex- 
pected to  become  teachers  to  have  the  benefit  of  short  "re-view**  and 
"new-view"  courses  in  some  of  the  subjects  required  in  the  examina- 
tion for  teachers'  certificates.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  which  prepared  teachers'  vocational  courses  for  high  schools 
in  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar. 

Schools  oflfering  such  courses  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  senior 
classes  are  expected  to  follow  the  courses  as  outlined  without  making 
these  courses  "method"  courses,  as  it  is  not  intended  that  professional 
training  of  teachers  shall  be  given  in  high  schools. 

Representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  examine 
and  approve  vocational  high  school  courses  for  teachers  when  they 
are  established  in  accordance  with  the  courses  above  described.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  1919  and  1920,  four  school  districts  of  the  State 
were  visited  by  representatives  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
work  of  the  teachers'  vocational  classes  approved.  These  were  St. 
Anthony,  Caldwell,  Malad  and  Emmett. 
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C£RTIFIOATION  OF  TEACHSR6 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  laws  governing^  the  certification  of 
teachers  should  be  considerably  simplified.  It  would  seem  that  but 
three  types  of  State  certificates  are  required,  viz: 

An  elementary  school  certificate. 
An  elementary  school  life  certificate. 
A  high  school  certificate. 
A  high  school  life  certificate. 
A  specialist's  certificate. 

I  would  recommend  that  our  State  and  county  certification  laws 
be  so  revised  that  they  will  specify  certain  standards  to  be  attained 
each  year  until  1925,  at  wKich  time  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Idaho  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of 
professional  training. 

At  a  meeting  of  State  Superintendents  of  the  nation  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City  July  Srd  and  4th,  1920,  the  following  tentative  sugges- 
tions as  an  objective  for  future  legislation  were  approved: 

The  system  of  teachers'  examinations  should  be  abolished  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  end  that  all  certificates  should  be  based  on  train- 
ing. After  training  has  been  secured  and  after  ability  to  teach  has 
been  established,  certificates  should  be  granted  for  life  without  exami- 
nation, subject  to  revocation  or  suspension  for  cause.  Teachers 
should  be  divided  into  seven  classes  for  training  and  certification; 
namely. 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 

Special 

Normal  School 

College  and  university 

Kindergarten  and  elementary  teachers  should  have  as  a  minimum 
training  not  less  than  eight  years  in  elementary  school,  four  years  of 
nine  months  each  in  the  high  school,  and  two  years  of  professional 
work  in  a  hormal  school  or  college. 

Secondary  school  teachers  should  have  the  same  amount  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  training  and  should  also  have  attained  unto 
graduation  from  a  four  years'  course  in  a  normal  school,  or  college. 
The  certificates  of  secondary  teachers  should  be  granted  in  all  the 
subjects  which  they  have  pursued  for  as  much  as  two  years  in  a  col- 
lege or  normal  school. 

Special  teachers  should  have  the  elementary  and  high  school  edu- 
cation as  required  for  the  others,  with  not  less  than  two  years'  special 
training  in  a  college  or  normal  school. 
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There  should  be  special  training  and  certification  for  teachers  in 
intermediate  or  so-called  junior  high  schools,  said  training  should  be 
not  less  than  three  years  beyond  the  high  school. 

All  college  and  normal  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
should  be  at  least  one-fifth  professional  in  character. 

There  should  be  the  same  standards  for  teachers  m  rural  and  city 
schools. 

There  should  be  no  lowering  of  standards  in  training  of  teachers 
during  the  stress  of  the  present  times.  Certificates  shall  not  be 
granted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  except  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  then  only  to  such  citizens  as  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  There  should  be  the  same  salaries 
for  all  teachers  with  the  same  qualifications,  irrespective  of  grade  or 
school. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

The  following  are  the  State  certificates  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  last  biennium: 

1919  1920 

State  life  by  examination 25  28 

State  life  by  indorsement 65  87 

State  eight  year  by  examination    46  61 

State  eight  year  by  indorsement    246  293 

State  specialist's  certificate 53  81 

State  high  school  five-year  )                                                    mi  iqq 

State  high  school,  one-year  f ^^^  ^^? 

Three-year  provisional 101  103 

University  two-year  provisional 16  14 

Specialist's  certificate  in  trades  and  industries 1  1 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS 

1918-1919  1919-1920 

County                            First  Second    Third  Ftrat  Second  Third 

Ada    21  27  8  32  24  20 

Adams   4  8  9  7  12  6 

Bannock    13  25  14  15  24  32 

Bear  Lake 6  20  10  10  11  10 

Benewah 1  6  8  5  13  5 

Bingham   6  54  16  11  43  20 

Blaine   3  4  3  4  4  6 

Boise   2  20  3  6  5 

Bonner    7  10  4  6  11  16 

Bonneville   13  29  15  10  32  28 

Boundary   2  2  2  4  4  3 

Butte 4  8  10  8  9  8 

Camas 8  2  1  5  2 

Canyon    14  20  6  28  23  9 

Cassia   2  18  9  2  14  4 

Clearwater 2  5  2  1  1  3 

Custer 2  8  12  4  13  5 

Elmore    6  1  5  7  4  8 

Franklin  8  26  18  6  23  38 

Fremont 15  23  19  
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1918-1919  1919-1920 

County                            First  Second  Third  First  Second  Third 

Gem  7  13  5  6  11  10 

Gooding 9  10  6  5  8  9 

Idaho 13  24  14  9  4 

Jefferson 2  18  10  6  20  14 

Koot«iai   14  44  19  11  80  18 

Latah 23  17  15  13  12  17 

Lemhi    7            9  12  8  11  10 

Lewis    2             4  1  1  4  4 

Lincoln    2  13  5  2  5  5 

Madison    10  31  12  13  23  13 

Minidoka 3  16  8  8  9  4 

Nez  Perce  2             6  4  3  9  3 

Oneida 3             5  14  4  10  33 

Owyhee 7  8  11  ..  13 

Payette  6            6  3  5  5  4 

Power    11            8  13  5  10  15 

Shoshone    2            8  2  ..  2  2 

Teton 2             7  10  4  12  6 

Twin   Palls    16  22  11  14  17  30 

Valley   2  11  11  2  11  10 

Washington    9  22  13  5  22  18 

Total 274         605         388  296        630        489 

CERTIFICATKS  ISSUED  BY  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  number  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  at  the  State  normal 
schools  and  the  Technical  Institute  during  the  biennium  follows: 

Protneional  Elementary 
Certificates    Diplomas        Certificates 

Albion  Normal   363  86 

Lewiston  Normal   866  180 

Technical  Institute ...  16 

Total 1229  266  16 

STATE  CERTIFICATES  RE\^OKED 

During  the  biennium  the  State  Board  of  Education  revoked  two 
State  certificates.  These  revocations  were  made  be<*ause  of  failure  of 
the  holders  of  the  certificates  to  abide  by  their  contracts  with  school 
trustees. 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

During  the  school  year  1919-20,  Idaho,  with  the  other  States  of 
the  nation,  experienced  a  shortage  of  teachers,  and  a  number  of  rural 
schools,  especially  in  remote  sections,  were  without  teachers.  This 
condition  led  to  the  request  by  a  number  of  school  boards  that  they  be 
permitted  to  employ  teachers  who  did  not  hold  certificates.  The  State 
Department  held  that  the  violiTtion  of  the  law,  even  in  view  of  the 
existing  emergency,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  schools  of  the  State, 
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that  it  would  lower  the  standards  already  attained,  and  that  County 
Superintendents,  under  their  oath  of  office,  could  not  countersign  sal- 
ary warrant  orders  nor  permit  the  payment  of  xmlicensed  teachers. 
The  wisdom  of  this  decision  has  been  very  apparent  and  many  com- 
ments of  approval  have  been  bestowed  upon  school  officers  for  main- 
taining a  firm  attitude  in  this  matter. 

The  present  school  year  witnesses  practically  all  schools  in  the 
State  filled  with  licensed  teachers.  A  very  few  schools  have  no  teach- 
ers, but  this  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  sufficient  certifi- 
cated teachers  in  the  State,  but  that  these  teachers  do  not  choose  to 
take  these  schools. 

The  raising  of  teachers'  salaries,  no  doubt,  was  an  influential  fac- 
tor in  relieving  the  teacher  shortage  in  Idaho.  Salaries  are  not  yet 
at  the  point  which  they  should  be  in  many  districts,  but  at  this  time 
the  school  districts  all  over  the  State  are  meeting  the  salary  question 
with  as  great  increases  as  possible,  in  view  of  available  funds  permit- 
ted by  the  legal  levy. 

DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISORS 

It  is  recognized  by  those  engaged  in  the  public  school  work  of  the 
State  that  proper  efficiency  demands  the  services  of  one  or  more  rural 
school  supervisors,  a  high  school  supervisor  and  a  health  sui^crvisor, 
in  connection  with  the  administrative  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

I  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  make  request  for 
a  budget  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses  of  the  supervisors  suggested  above. 

SCHOOL  HOIilDATS 

I  would  recommend  that  certain  days  be  designated  by  law  which 
shall  be  observed  generally  throughout  the  State  as  school  holidays. 
The  question  of  holidays  is  a  constantly  recurring  one  on  the  part  of 
school  trustees  and  superintendents. 

As  school  holidays  I  recommend  the  following:  New  Year's  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  such 
other  days  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion following  the  Governor's  proclamation.  Washington's  and  Lin- 
coln's birthdays,  and  Columbus  Day  can  and  should  be  made  days 
of  special  observance  by  means  of  particular  school  exercises.  Such 
observance  would  tend  to  promote  the  inculcation  of  patriotic  prin- 
ciples, and  the  impressions  of  the  meaning  of  the  respective  days,  which 
would  be  gained  by  the  children  of  all  schools,  would  be  more  vivid 
and  permanent  than  if  school  sessions  were  suspended. 

FOREST  RESERVE  SCHOOL  FUND 

In  the  last  biennial  report  I  recommended  that  the  law  direct  the 
apportionment  of  the  forest  reserve  school  fund  by  the  County  Super- 
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intendents  of  counties  having  forest  reserves.  The  law,  as  enacted 
by  the  1919  Le^slature,  provides  for  the  apportionment  by  the  County 
Superintendent  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  year  of  ^e 
forest  reserve  school  fund  to  such  districts  within  the  county  having 
the  most  urgent  need  of  the  same  for  the  construction,  repair,  support 
and  maint^iance  of  public  schoolhouses  and  schools,  giving  the  pref- 
erence when  other  conditions  are  equal  (1)  to  such  districts  having 
any  portion  of  the  forest  reserve  in  tlieir  boundaries;  and  (2)  to  those 
districts  which,  on  account  of  sparse  population  or  small  assessed  val- 
uation, are  least  able  to  provide  for  the  necessary  facilities  for  com- 
mon school  education;  the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  apportioned  to  those 
districts  entitled  to  aid  in  the  apportionment  of  the  general  school  fund. 
The  apportionment  by  the  State  Treasurer  of  the  Forest  Reserve 
School  Fund  for  the  past  two  yoirs  follows: 

Forest  Reserve  School  Fund 

1919  1920 

Adams $  4,183.02        $    4,625.82 

Bannock    2,587.55  2,405.30 

Bear  Lake   2,610.38  2,591.70 

Benewah 21.18  37.65 

Blaine   3,690.90  4,215.84 

Boise   3,536.35  3,479.24 

Bonner    4,775.16  7,402.16 

Bonneville 6,670.44  6,203.90 

Boundary   5,492.61  8,627.76 

Butte 799.68  727.88 

Camas 3,163.62  2,694.72 

Caribou    4,950.89  4,346.43 

Cassia    5,778.86  5,239.51 

Clark 2,517.95  2,362.98 

Clearwater 401.46  500.33 

Custer    7,940.51  7,063.51 

Elmore 4,130.32  3,985.79 

Franklin 1,262.22  1,345.42 

Fremont   5,113.04  4,863.14 

Gem 279.68  262.90 

Idaho 8,109.98  6,114.11 

Kootenai  5,707.63  7,713.69 

Latah    43.38  71.53 

Lemhi 7,911.88  6,925.13 

Madison    294.98  348.40 

Oneida    1,122.02  1,167.47 

Power 627.00  550.07 

Shoshone 14,736.94  19,614.95 

Teton ; 884.95  805.12 

Twin  Falls 1,430.81  1,304.47 

Valley   3,849.05  5,971.41 

Washington    1,143.16  1,269.46 

Total $115,767.60         $124,847.79 
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THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  Secretary  of  the 
State  Library  Commission.  As  a  member  of  that  Commission,  I  would 
recommend  that  greater  appropriations  be  made  for  the  work  of  the 
State  Traveling  Library.  The  report  of  the  Library  Commission  will 
show  that  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  books  during  the  past 
biennium  from  the  traveling  library  and  that  this  demand  is  on  the 
increase.  I  believe  that  the  traveling  library  has  the  mission  of  aug- 
menting the  work  of  schools  among  the  young  people  and  among  adults 
and  that  its  plan  of  operation  performs  a  peculiar  function  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  thru  any  other  agency.  If  its  work  is  of 
sufficient  importance  and  service  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  justify 
its  existence,  it  merits  a  proper  substantial  financial  support. 

8TATE   LAND    BOARD 

Senate  Bill  19  passed  by  the  Fifteenth  Legislature,  placed  the  de- 
tail work  of  investments  of  school  funds  and  of  matters  connected 
with  the  reclamation  work  of  the  9tate,  which  was  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Investments  and  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, respectively. 

In  the  last  biennial  report  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  period  in  the  history  of  the  State  prior  to  October  1,  1917,  the 
interest  earnings  of  the  public  school  irreducible  fund  and  the  var- 
ious endowment  funds,  accruing  during  the  time  of  their  deposit  in 
banks  priding  their  permanent  investment,  had  been  diverted  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  State.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
restore  to  the  respective  funds  the  amount  diverted.  I  therefore  re- 
peat the  recommendation  that  the  Legislature  appoint  a  conunission 
to  make  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  eaming^s  and  accrue- 
ments  of  endowment  funds  in  order  that  correct  information  may  be 
secured  as  to  the  amount  which  properly  and  legally  belongfs  to  such 
funds  and  which  has  been  applied  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  State. 
This  commission  should  serve  without  pay,  except  for  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  for  assistance  of  expert 
accountants. 

APPORTIONMENT   OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  INTEREST   FUND 

In  conformity  with  Section  907  of  the  Idaho  Compiled  Statutes,  I 
present  the  following  report  of  apportionment  made  the  past  bien- 
nium to  the  respective  counties  from  the  Public  School  Interest  Fund 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
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January  July  January  JvXy 

County                    1919  1919  1920  1920 

Ada    $  11,100.77       $  22,315.37       $  14,274.21  $  22,954.56 

Adams    1,220.80  2,464.12  1,607.43  2,424.11 

Bannock    10,173.75  18,789.27  11,737.90  18,875.80 

Bear  Lake 3,904.34  7,848.72  4,816.40  7,743.67 

Benewah 2,231.76  4,486.40  2,690.34  4,326.35 

Bingham 8,517.27  17,121.76  10,508.63  16,899.00 

Blaine    1,739.24  3,496.30  2,177.40  3,501.48 

Boise 708.53  1,424.32  744.76  1,197.62 

Bonner  4,058.64  8,158.88  5,086.07  8,178.96 

BonneviUe 6,789.08  13,647.79  9,418.43  16,145.87 

Boundary    1,339.30  2,692.33  1,695.86  2,727.11 

Butte 1,186.24  2,384.64  1,492.47  2,400.05 

Camas   707.30  1,421.85  786.62  1,264.96 

Canyon    8,961.59  18,015.07  12,331.60  19,830.54 

Caribou 1,662.53  850.93  1,368.37 

Cassia   6,664.41  13,397.16  8,407.60  13,520.16 

Clarke 2,037.23  1,069.26  1,719.47 

Clearwater  ....       1,612.10  3,240.73  2,036.82  3,275.42 

Custer  1,326.96  2,667.62  1,580.71  2,541.94 

Elmore  1,505.94  3,027.31  1,905.22  3,063.79 

Franklin 4,765.94  9,580.74  5,878.67  9,453.54 

Fremont   5,653.45  9,327.63  5,908.58  9,501.64 

Gem 2,449.01  4,923.13  3,237.68  5,206.53 

Gooding   2,730.45  5,488.88  3,509.85  5,644.23 

Idaho 4,768.41  9,585.70  5,622.95  9,042.32 

Jefferson 4,024.07  8,089.40  6,114.49  8,224.65 

Jerome 4,129.06  3,035.79  4,881.87 

Kootenai   6,302.74  12,918.24  8,181.68  13,167.03 

Latah    7,090.27  14,252.24  8,693.13  13,979.49 

Lemhi    1,686.16  3,389.60  2,168.42  3,487.05 

Lewis 2,411.98  4,848.67  2,943.07  4,732.76 

Lincoln 2,568.74  2,493.82  1,583.70  2,546.75 

Madison 3.878.42  7,796.61  5,120.47  8,234.26 

Minidoka   4,073.46  6,729.59  4,486.39  7,214.60 

Nez  Perce 5,941.06  11,943.60  7,339.74  11,803.08 

Oneida    3,601.93  7,039.78  4,166.37  6,699.96 

Owyhee 1,399.78  2,813.92  1,840.92  2,960.38 

Payette   2,858.82  5,746.96  3,998.87  6,430.61 

Power    2.194.73  4,411.94  2,664.92  4,286.47 

Shoshone 4,446.00  8,936.57  4,565.65  7,342.06 

Teton    1,804.66  3,627.82  2,192.35  3,525.52 

Twin  Falls  ....       9,624.45  19,347.59  12,523.02  20,138.37 

Valley   1,192.41  2,397.04  1,422.19  2,287.02 

Washington    ...       3,731.53  7,501.32  4,692.77  7,546.47 

Total $162,845.48       $327,609.15       $206,009.22  $331,284.89 

The  amount  apportioned  per  capita  of  the  school  census  enumera- 
tion in  1919  amounted  to  $3.72;  in  1920  it  amounted  to  $3.90  per  capita. 

THRIFT  INSTRUCTION 

Early  in  October  1919,  the  officers  of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  summoned  to  a  conference  at  San  Francisco  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  the  States  of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  for 
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the  purpose  of  proposing  the  establishment  of  thrift  instruction  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum  and  for  laying  plans  for 
such  instruction.  At  that  time  the  State  Superintendents  were  named 
State  Directors  of  Thrift  Education  and  plans  were  definitely  formu- 
lated for  the  prosecution  of  the  sale  of  Thrift  and  Government  Savings 
Stamps  together  with  the  prosecution  of  other  forms  of  thrift  educa- 
tion. The  State  Director  of  Thrift  Education  for  Idaho  and  the  County 
Superintendents  as  County  Directors  of  Thrift  Education  have  vigor- 
ously carried  on  the  thrift  work.  During  the  school  year  1920,  more 
than  $68,000.00  was  invested  by  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  in 
Thrift  and  Government  Savings  Stamps.  This  is  considered  gratify- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  interest  in  this  type  of  investment  has 
fallen  off  considerably  since  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  the  following  statements  were  prepared  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  State  Superintendents  present  : 

"We  are  living  in  a  period  of  exceptional  extravagance  and  high 
prices.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  there  been  such  waste 
of  time,  labor,  money  and  materials.  During  the  war,  the  people  of 
America  were  told  that  thrift  would  win  the  war — that  we  should  save 
food,  clothing  and  money.  The  people  responded  to  the  drives  that 
were  made,  and  saved,  sometimes  until  it  hurt.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  practice  of  thrift  has  not  carried  over.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  has  been  a  reaction  that  has  now  reached  the  point  of 
danger.  We  therefore  feel  that  a  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to 
check  extravagance  and  promote  thrift  as  a  life  habit. 

"Thrift  is  the  saving  of  four  things — time,  talent,  health  and  money. 
It  needs  no  arguments  to  show  that  these  things  are  essential  in  the 
life  of  the  nation.  The  world  will  not  be  safe  and  stable  until  there 
is  greater  conservation  of  these  things.  Our  nation  is  facing  a  win- 
ter of  unpreparedness.  Unless  the  prices  of  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  flour,  fuel  and  other  necessaries  are  reduced, 
the  children  of  the  nation  will  suffer.  At  such  a  time  it  is  alarming 
that  people  of  small  means  should  make  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
purchases,  and  even  anticipate  their  income  by  making  such  purchases 
on  time.  Children  growing  up  under  such  conditions  are  certain  to 
develop  false  ideals  and  form  extravagant  habits. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  future  citizenry  of  America,  we,  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve 
District,  appeal  to  our  people  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  dis- 
courage and  check  extravagance,  and  by  precept  and  example,  to  aid 
the  schools  in  the  teaching  of  thrift.  We  urge  upon  school  officials 
and  teachers  the  necessity  for  the  teaching  of  thrift,  as  a  patriotic 
duty  and  as  a  means  of  meeting  this  great  social  and  economic  crisis. 

"As  a  practical  plan  of  procedure,  we  advocate  the  following  steps : 

"First,  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  thrift  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  school  program. 
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''Second,  the  setting  up  of  suitable  administrative  school  machin- 
ery to  enable  and  encourage  children  to  invest  in  Thrift  and  War 
Savings  Stamps. 

''Third,  the  checking  of  extravagance  in  dress  among  school  boys 
and  girls  manifested  in  many  ways.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that 
school  boards  and  teachers  insist  upon  reasonable  economy  and  mod- 
esty in  dress,  and  we  appeal  to  parents  and  pupils  to  cooperate  in  the 
effort  to  check  such  extravagance. 

"Fourth,  that  thrift  education  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  process, 
involving  habit  formation  that  must  be  directed  and  controlled  outside 
of  school  as  well  as  during  school  attendance." 

QUARTERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

In  October  1920,  the  offices  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  were 
moved  to  new  quarters  in  the  east  wing  of  the  capitol.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  quarters,  being  primarily  intended  as 
commitee  rooms  for  the  House  of  the  Legislature,  are  ill-suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  work  of  the  Board.  They  are  also  inadequate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  will  be  so  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  future  as  the  person- 
nel of  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  constantly  growing  and 
the  necessary  office  equipment  is  likewise  increasing.  Steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  provide  suitable,  adequate  quarters  for  an  impor- 
tant department  of  the  State's  business  and  I  respectfully  make  that 
recommendation. 

STATISTICS 

The  following  tables  of  statistics  concerned  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  are  presented  for  information,  and  for  comparison  with 
similar  tables  appearing  in  the  biennial  report  of  1918.  Especial  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  average  length  of  school  terms  which  is  con- 
sidered gratifying  and  to  the  marked  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  that 
came  about  during  the  biennium. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTIGS  BY  CX>UNTEBS 


Census 

Enrollment  1918-19 

Enrollment  1919-20 

Countiea 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

Total 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Ada 

Adams 

Bannock .... 
Bear  Lake.. 
Benewah .... 
Binsham  •  •  •  • 
BSto© 

8,991 
1,012 

9,604 
1,007 

3.263 
398 

3,070 
343 

587 
16 

721 
30 

7.641 

787 

3,688 

417 

3.468 
369 

646 
20 

850 
27 

8,651 
833 

8,004 
3,150 
1.808 
6,840 
1,409 
555 
2,648 

7,843 
3.213 
1.799 
6,952 
1,682 
520 
3,374 

2.621 
614 
705 

2.375 
488 
173 

1,368 

2,612 
576 
622 

2.294 
496 
166 

1,283 

262 
91 
59 

206 
37 

373 
13y 

86 
295 

5U 

6,868 
1,419 
1,472 
5,170 
1,071 
339 
2.912 

2,985 

1,134 
734 

2,539 
672 
186 

1,426 

2,770 

1.068 
638 

2,364 
590 
172 

1,381 

237 
64 
44 

270 
66 

28u 
68 
70 

322 
60 

6,272 
2,814 
l,4d6 
5.49B 
1,278 

Botoe 

Bonner 

Bonneville... 
Boundary 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

106 

166 

139 

193 

358 

3,139 

5,162 

964 

930 

5,618 

1,093 

936 

6,192 
1,133 
1,040 

2,157 
408 
424 

1,997 
385 
393 

124 
4ii 

la 

2U2 
43 
2b 

4,480 
878 
861 

2.412 
419 
423 

2.316 
420 
429 

183 
48 
29 

251 
77 
49 

569 

526 

253 

287 

3 

lu 

503 

265 

227 

2 

9 

503 

7,156 

8,302 
607 

5,612 
707 

1,372 

3,073 

3,103 

362 

54U 

7,078 

3,642 
236 

2,060 
239 

3.569 
177 

1,849 
286 

404 

29 

313 

5 

509 
43 

388 
18 

8,124 
485 

Cassia 

6,408 

2,132 

1.965 

iei 

178 

4,426 

4,610 

547 

1,214 

Clearwater. . . 

1,311 

563 

474 

46 

66 

1.149 

540 

637 

63 

74 

Custer 

1,080 

1.057 

421 

334 

24 

41 

820 

492 

398 

32 

969 

Elmore 

1.232 

1,274 

436 

407 

59 

82 

984 

499 

601 

65 

99 

1,164 

Franklin .... 

3,861 

3.931 

1,166 

1,132 

33 

40 

2,371 

1.300 

1,330 

23 

31 

2,6&4 

Fremont.  . . . 

4,672 

3,919 

1,375 

1,397 

81 

103 

2,956 

1.453 

1,397 

108 

126 

3,083 

Getn     

1,984 

2,172 

786 

719 

88 

95 

1,688 

878 

780 

98 

102 

1,868 

Gooding 

2.211 

2.348 

907 

797 

126 

184 

2,013 

1.021 

952 

168 

196 

2,337 

Idaho 

8.755 

3.683 

1.270 

1.260 

89 

145 

2,764 

1,259 

1,216 

108 

148 

2,730 

Jefferson .... 

3,317 

3.436 

1,209 

1.189 

87 

148 

2,633 

1,366 

1,317 

125 

223 

3,031 

1,988 
5,471 

917 
1,947 

848 
1,811 

83 
257 

96 
353 

1,944 

Kootenai 

5.205 

1,821 

1.776 

226 

307 

4,130 

4.368 

Latah 

5,292 

5,857 

1.911 

1,861 

261 

110 

4,133 

1.951 

1,629 

296 

344 

4.220 

Lemhi 

1,442 

1,456 

477 

466 

35 

51 

1,028 

546 

479 

44 

*? 

1.138 

Lewis 

1,954 

1.970 

776 

773 

70 

116 

1.733 

763 

733 

112 

129 

1,737 

Lin(x>ln 

2,074 

1.048 

950 

888 

99 

123 

2.060 

400 

431 

37 

62 

930 

Madison.  .  . . 

3,290 

4,370 

1,087 

1,014 

66 

60 

2,217 

1,160 

1,107 

66 

60 

2,383 

Minidoka...  . 

3,301 

3.000 

1,284 

1.328 

121 

190 

2,923 

1,369 

1,211 

146 

180 

2.906 

Nez  Perce . . . 

4,813 

4.908 

1,657 

1,497 

421 

567 

4,042 

1.666 

1,614 

273 

345 

3.898 

Oneida. 

2.836 

2,786 

1,027 

991 

72 

84 

2.178 

964 

968 

86 

94 

2,112 

Owyhee.... . 
Payette 

872 

1,242 

669 

535 

3 

4 

1,111 

477 

470 

16 

13 

976 

2.320 

2,678 

819 

694 

131 

208 

1,852 

956 

870 

167 

229 

2,211 

Power 

1.792 

1.795 

644 

623 

40 

66 

1,372 

753 

569 

40 

54 

1,416 

Shoshone 

3.586 

3.053 

1.386 

1,421 

175 

243 

3,225 

1,212 

1,168 

184 

245 

2.809 

Teton 

TwinFalU... 

1,470 
7,787 

1,525 
8,374 

509 

527 

1,036 
6,883 

629 

589 

2 

4 

1.224 

2,715 

2,702 

691 

775 

3,084 

2,933 

601 

643 

7,161 

Valley 

976 

951 

401 

405 

28 

36 

870 

346 

315 

23 

33 

717 

Washington.. 

3,096 

3.002 

1,388 

1,327 

120 

216 

3.061 

1,271 

1.145 

175 

230 

2.821 

Totals 

130,627 

138,679 

47,905 

46.067 

5,244 

6,907 

106,123 

52.696 

49  399 

5.756 

7,442 

115,192 
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1 

Teachen  Employed 

1                   Salaries 

Attendance 

Ave.  i^'« 

. 

Months 

School 

1918-19 

1919-20 

All  Teachen 

2I 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Mil 

6,319 

8.8 

8.5 

84 

225 

259 

84 

236 

270 

$927.08 

$1,166.71 

$289.68 

25.8 

647 

563 

7.1 

7.8 

1 

38 

89 

8 

35 

38 

691.40 

767.78 

176J)8 

29.8 

4,011 

4,795 

7.8 

8.1 

32 

202 

284 

89 

180 

219 

791.02 

1.086.73 

295.71 

37.8 

1,008 

1.785 

8.0 

7.9 

19 

58 

77 

28 

62 

80 

657.50 

885.02 

177.52 

27.0 

1087 

1.110 

8.2 

8.6 

5 

65 

70 

9 

64 

78 

704.87 

1.254.16 

549.29 

77.9 

Z^9% 

4,006 

8.5 

8.1 

22 

135 

157 

82 

142 

174 

840.28 

927.20 

86.92 

lOJI 

800 

905 

7.7 

8.3 

3 

42 

45 

6 

44 

60 

796.90 

919J)4 

128.44 

15.6 

228 

264 

7.2 

7.5 

3 

21 

24 

3 

21 

24 

548.98 

700.76 

151.78 

27.6 

1.620 

2,198 

8.5 

8.4 

8 

114 

122 

16 

107 

128 

841.22 

927.86 

86.64 

10  3 

8,154 

3.708 

7.6 

7.6 

21 

111 

182 

35 

108 

148 

887.87 

982.87 

144.50 

17.2 

600 

740 

8.4 

8.8 

2 

40 

42 

6 

86 

42 

909.14 

1.064.80 

166.66 

17.1 

488 

493 

8JI 

8.2 

8 

81 

34 

6 

30 

36 

721.66 

864.78 

148.12 

19.8 

801 

888 

7.4 

7.3 

8 

22 

25 

0 

24 

24 

646.70 

786.48 

188.78 

21.6 

4,184 

4.851 

8.7 

8.9 

21 

161 

182 

27 

188 

210 

958.97 

1.097.76 

188.79 

14.5 

897 
3306 

"  "  7.2 

7.6 
7.9 

5 
20 

19 
112 

24 
182 

■78J8L84 

854.41 
961.79 

8^98 

i4 

i69 

i28 

178.46 

22.6 

326 
889 

"sA 

7.6 

7.7 

7 
12 

19 
51 

26 
63 

'786.48 

876.97 
889.97 

"776 

6 

59 

66 

*  108.49 

iV.o 

571 

718 

7.1 

8.8 

5 

86 

41 

8 

87 

40 

766.28 

793.78 

27.50 

3.6 

710 

889 

7.7 

7.5 

4 

44 

48 

7 

46 

68 

852.60 

949.91 

97JI1 

11.4 

1,970 

2,203 

Flu 

SJi 

24 

54 

78 

80 

61 

91 

659.00 

886.22 

177.22 

27.0 

1,918 

2,810 

8.0 

8.4 

19 

105 

124 

24 

86 

110 

787.83 

920.85 

138.52 

17.0 

1,297 

1,820 

7.9 

7.9 

7 

62 

59 

7 

60 

67 

728.80 

876JI2 

146.62 

20.1 

l3l2 

1,616 

8.8 

8.7 

6 

67 

68 

8 

68 

71 

859.37 

959.48 

100.11 

11.6 

1,864 

1.916 

7.8 

8.1 

8 

115 

.     128 

11 

111 

122 

690.89 

811.95 

121.66 

17.6 

ijSi 

2.384 

8.8 

8.7 

17 

67 

84 

26 

69 

95 

807.48 

911.02 

108.54 

T2.8 

1474 
3,206 

""ii 

8.7 
8.2 

6 
22 

58 

158 

59 
180 

'794^9 

1.028.84 
924.72 

2^989 

'■   'i9 

i68 

i77 

180.88 

16.4 

8,178 

3.261 

8.0 

7.9 

16 

170 

186 

20 

146 

166 

740.58 

908.55 

162.97 

22.0 

767 

919 

7.5 

7.9 

8 

49 

52 

6 

46 

62 

729.78 

867.01 

187.28 

18.8 

1,306 

1.247 

8.5 

8.2 

6 

70 

76 

12 

64 

76 

722.22 

812.80 

90.58 

12.6 

1,126 

776 

8.5 

8.5 

10 

68 

78 

5 

46 

51 

977.42 

1.003.84 

25.92 

2.6 

1,612 

1.962 

15 

64 

79 

20 

61 

81 

682.70 

1.120.38 

487.68 

64.1 

2,145 

1.972 

"   "8.8 

"  *    8.6 

11 

86 

97 

14 

76 

89 

825.54 

948.68 

128.14 

14.9 

2,787 

2.800 

8.3 

8.1 

25 

180 

155 

85 

127 

162 

715.39 

812.92 

S7.68 

18.6 

1.670 

1.726 

6.8 

7.8 

11 

62 

78 

18 

67 

75 

637,68 

899.25 

261.72 

41.1 

660 

614 

8J) 

8.0 

4 

50 

54 

8 

47 

55 

625.06 

649.03 

128.97 

23.6 

1.426 

1.571 

8.4 

8.5 

11 

50 

61 

11 

62 

63 

867.87 

1.004.02 

186.16 

15.7 

1,022 

998 

7^ 

8.1 

10 

56 

66 

11 

68 

69 

763.69 

960.69 

197.00 

26.8 

2.244 

9.5 

9.0 

14 

112 

126 

16 

114 

130 

1188.47 

1.212.85 

74JI8 

6.6 

728 

910 

7.4 

8.1 

8 

32 

40 

14 

82 

46 

608.47 

783.34 

224.87 

44.2 

4,249 

5.698 

8.8 

8.5 

16 

192 

208 

26 

208 

284 

992.06 

1.098.83 

106.27 

10.7 

686 

582 

7.6 

7.9 

8 

31 

34 

8 

38 

86 

742.00 

799.42 

67.42 

7.7 

2,140 

1.982 

8.0 

8JZ 

12 

88 

95 

12 

83 

95 

784.92 

900.69 

115.77 

14.7 

72,891 

83,919 

481 

8.401 

3.882 

663 

3.446 

4.109 

$810.79 

$    965.74 

$154.95 

19.1 

SALARIES  OF  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
Of  the  29  Claw  A  Diirtricta.  1918-19.  1919-20. 

1918-19  1919-20 

Average  Annua)  Salary $2,106.72  $2,618.10 

Highest  Annual  Salary 8.600.00  3.850.00 

Lowest  Annual  Salary 1.125.00  1.600.00 
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INCOME 


COUNTY 


Ada.... 

Adams.. 
Bannock 
Bear  Lake. 
Benewah . 
Bingham . 
Blaine . . . 

Boise 

Bonner.  . 

Bonneville. 

Boundary 

Butte 

Camas — 
Canyon.. 
Caribou.. 
Cassia . . . 
Clark. . . . 
Clearwater 
Custer... 
Elmore  . 
Fran^:»in. 
Fremont. 
Gem .... 
Gooding. 

Idaho 

Jefferson . 
Jerome.  . 
Kootenai. 
Latah .  .  . 
Lemhi , .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln .  . 
Madison . 
Minidoka 
NezPerre 
Oneida.  . 
Owyhee . . 
Payette,. 
Power .  .  . 
Shoshone. 
Teton .  .  . 
Twin  Falls 
Valley..,. 
Washington 


Totals . 


Valuation 


1919 


35.828, 
4,646. 

32.222, 
4.390, 
9.690, 

14,543, 
6,786. 
3.311, 

16  210, 

11.732 
6,771, 
3,278, 
2,954 

21,645 


,469.95 
,190.00 
,396.00 
,196.00 
.388,00 
,574.16 
.081.00 
,477.00 
,380.00 
.653.00 
,147.00 
,255.00 
,675.00 
,783.00 


9.897,725.00 


9.893. 

3,741. 

4.114, 

5.922, 
13,111, 

4.752, 

7,345, 
13.228, 

7,909, 


.280.00 
.505.00 
,449.90 
,812.00 
,715,00 
,893.00 
,647.00 
,148.35 
,831.93 


18.126,322.00 

19.846,889.00 
5347,920.57 
8,590.116.00 
8,834.243.00 
6,966,654.82 
7,985,616.00 

13,484.990.00 
5.608.056.00 
7.082.681.74 
5.211,302.85 

10,207.203.00 

31,712.785.00 
3,039,755.00 

23,294,518.74 
4,485,745.25 

10,523.987.00 


$444,278,457.26 


1920 


38.343, 
4.994 

28,914, 
9,131 

10,306, 

16,529, 
7.474. 
3.853, 

16,900, 

15,530. 
6,817, 
2,992, 
3.191, 

23.281 
3,768, 

12.716, 
4,434, 
9,886, 
4,261 

10,296, 
7.803, 

10.844, 
5.703, 
8.166, 

14,521 
8.530, 
6.209, 

18.353, 

20.991, 
5.929, 
8.450. 
6,641, 
7,585, 
6.912, 

16,968, 
6.240, 
7,344, 
5,834, 

10,386, 

26,589, 
3.227, 

26,768, 
5,191, 

10,238, 


,465.34 
,459.11 
,235.60 
,850.12 
,254.60 
,567.59 
,928.95 
,466.08 
,226.03 
,922.76 
,010.48 
,622.68 
,363.80 
,886.49 
,384.88 
,694.07 
,698.20 
,957.00 
,557.00 
,868.45 
,888.48 
,371.04 
,658.73 
,481.85 
,401.31 
,017.20 
,392.92 
,524.94 
,206.00 
,658.50 
.505,82 
,158.72 
,466.25 
,961.16 
,044,68 
.823.00 
,100.28 
,345,00 
,957.12 
,508.20 
,377.24 
,798.26 
,343.94 
,183.89 


$489,060,493.76 


Current  Income 


State 
Apportionment 


1919 


31,807.59 
3,722.28 

22.044  33 

11,350.80 
5.768.00 

24.339.77 

4.902.66 

705.46 

14,962.38 

19.558.42 
3.298.95 
2,892.56 
2,196.64 

23,991.82 


18,692,65 


5,028.06 

3,7^3.00 

4,776.59 

12,230.32 

21.303.40 

7,246.63 

7,308.00 

6.734.98 

12.124.65 


20.181.34 

87,860.27 
5,071.70 
7.443.89 
7,246.95 

13.871.16 
9.714.57 

18,103.92 
9.383.38 
4,033.2 
8.725.98 
7,814.83 

13.866.12 
1.618.02 

27.867.20 
3.565.06 

11.142.68 


$478,239.21 


1920 


36,446.70 

3.956.65 

29,567.90 

11,387.91 

7.176.74 

27.630.39 

5.292.32 

2.169.07 

13,262.75 

27,677.58 

3,770.96 

3,803.26 

2.098.31 

33,780.83 

9,107.12 

21.804.66 

3.107.49 

5.277.55 

4.248.23 

5.030.52 

17.975.45 

16.255.65 

8.160.81 

R.827.45 

14.977.70 

13,203.89 

5,822.97 

21.052.31 

30.124.80 

6,260.64 

7,699.93 

4,366.13 

15,271.91 

11,480.00 

19,283.34 

11,181.90 

4,654.84 

12.066.75 

7.076.78 

13.501.32 

4.769.49 

31,730.08 

3.769.42 

11,109.09 


County 
Apportionment 


1919 


146.510.71 
24,687.67 

127,056.31 
31,561.47 
31.399.63 

104,992.48 
23,188.61 
16.946.66 
67,486.64 
78,787.00 
28,716.65 
19,335.18 
9,807.78 
99,767.15 


78,945.86 


41,678.82 
16.332.46 
21,979.52 
40,791.25 
68,232.16 
32.138.78 
33,412.19 
50.477.71 
55.413.31 


80.999.00 
81,001.31 
22.013.55 
31,846.00 
36.235.04 
49,167.55 
43.405.19 
40,683.41 
39.246.84 
19,273,94 
33.492.76 
30,113.81 
74,245.46 
25,896.28 
102,506.61 
16,983.23 
43  006.13 


$557,209.59  $2,018,660.10 


1920 


143,089.90 
22,383.54 

117,320.43 
44.027.85 
34,371.88 

100,952.86 
20,738.68 
12,979.89 
59.082.94 
84.753.47 
21.502.49 
11,767.11 
12.523.83 

109.237.93 
22,052.97 
78,943.69 
15,158.34 
47.763.40 
16.148.95 
22.745.51 
63.643.08 
47,020.28 
28.322.83 
41,780,85 
64.688.14 
57,791.90 
20,112.00 
88,790.04 
88.088.28 
20,865.37 
31.634.17 
17.734.38 
56.312.79 
40.344.21 
45.020.24 
42,742.96 
20,500.79 
41,776.63 
46,393.32 
60.028.02 
24,293.61 

131.997.20 
14.427.18 
45525.41 


Special 


219,838.85 
10.590.13 

152,815.07 

5,805.50 

35,987.50 

97.371.50 

31.656.06 

7,390.40 

106.414.12 
90,083.07 
28.009.98 
18.140.21 
12,650.06 

161.116.03 


74.572.01 


27,551.96 
18,228.21 
36.351.01 
46.034.07 
90.943.30 
26.309.43 
63,165.29 
18.824.60 
47.909.05 


119.098.62 
72,331.19 
29,528.56 
41,196.53 
67,582.80 
29,833.46 
74.243.34 

111,640.51 
17,289.23 
19,685.05 
45,892.92 
57,319.32 

139,319.12 
6,717.44 

268.377.31 
21.324.61 
63.563.63 


$2,116,258.29  $2,600,601.05 
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INCOME 


Tax 


Mkoellaneous 


Spedml  Income 


Sftte  of  Bonds 


Bond  Tax 


TOTAL 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1920 


2SM5S.00 
11,865.19 

146,606.78 
6S.4f8.07 
T0.716.S8 

188.617.10 

84,714.89 

6.776.62 

78.119.28 

109.966.67 
80.480.76 
17.886.81 
11.270.40 

184.062.77 
9.687.92 
86.626.06 
28.948.67 
87327.09 
28.697.09 
62.069.90 
84.186.18 
79.646.67 
40.189.36 
68.207.78 
48.729.46 
72^6.77 
79.802.48 

122.836.21 
71.686.46 
86.616.70 
47.810.98 
68.898.86 
48.281.06 
80.870.86 

117.288.68 
20.688.64 
26.476.97 
46.321.69 
62.748.64 

189.277.18 
10,720.24 

299.004.72 
20.671.14 
78  661.28 


16,267.66 
1.208.46 

28.269.28 

44.966.60 
1,102.08 

26,909.31 

8,112.76 

164  48 

12.847.04 
9,661.96 
4,686.16 
8,184.87 
686.70 
6,707.06 


M76.86 


1.961.48 

679.16 

269.77 

8,468.99 

8,266.20 

1,268.39 

16,62160 

26,887.69 

8,802.82 


6.782.17 
6.769.88 
7.279.80 
4,486.17 

82.416.02 
4,144.67 
2,678.70 
7,888.19 
3,063.27 
219.92 
1,217.88 
796.66 

12.412.29 
8,184.82 

83,062.08 

487.39 

8926.78 


29,804.87 
1,964.08 

24,384^)7 
1,607.61 
1,748.79 

83,100.66 
6,619.66 
1686.08 
8388.98 

18320.08 
8327.62 
2,168.01 
2,616.64 

84,471.18 
1.287.78 
7.836.71 
1377.64 

20330.80 
2,782.72 
8366.48 
7,494.46 

18.03737 
1,684.67 
9,90934 
9,09633 

12,114.63 
6369.89 
7,373.47 
7  469.94 

11.919.61 
3,182.73 
6.818.66 
2,082.78 

13,688.87 

23,699.61 
2376.88 
667.69 
3382.62 
1,166.83 
6361.23 
678.89 

36318.97 
2,418.16 
7.420.20 


8  60,844.94 


44,000.00 

4,000.00 

2,000.00 

26,034.82 

10,026.16 


8,686.71 

82,900.00 

6.600.00 

2,800.00 

682.80 

116,77630 


14.660.66 


8,600.00 


16.788.83 
62396.71 


7,600.00 
3,000.00 


3,029.78 
1.748.72 


44322.00 
4,600.00 


6.687.06 


1.976.00 

20736 

18,600.00 

193,61834 

'  '4.000.66 


24.460.00 
26,000.00 
368,862.88 
12,600.00 
16.000.00 
84,443.64 
46,600.00 


109,166.26 
86.900.00 

8,000  00 
31,67032 
600.00 
76341.00 
30342.96 
122  962.66 
17,996.60 
20.807.26 
10.600.00 

3.000.00 
11,992.11 
41,613.71 
61.000.00 
61,600.00 
13,000.00 
84,461.76 

3,600.00 
22340.00 

8.066.22 


14.600.00 
92.000.00 


11,000.00 


22.467.86 

66  000.00 

2.700.00 

20,983.92 


182.724.00 
86300.66 


20.422.60 
8.06336 

67,902.86 
2389.04 
1,068.89 

17,721.88 
9371.48 
716.87 
1.899.67 
8,107.76 
8.964.67 
4,098.61 
4,102.84 

26368.47 


64.161.82 

3,081.39 

61,96639 


2,946.96 

3132836 

14364.14 

806.46 

20,469.99 

16,873.08 

6.08430 

7,649.44 

3,421.14 

34,998.98 


20,666.14 


31,686.68 


6381.90 

1.929.26 

1,767.63 

18.449.03 


3.068.48 

12,047.01 

9,489.81 

7,477.60 

'i6.799.8i 

18,866.61 

7,672.49 

4,822.81 

10.488.60 

14  698.88 

14,990.63 

9.134.69 

4  923.97 

7,666.00 

196.97 

12,083.66 
9,634.87 

21,34814 
4,132.40 
9.268.68 


7.982.88 
2.627.91 
4,418.70 
9,216.69 
8,146.49 
2368.66 
82,60437 
11.618.16 


8,876.64 

10,100.41 

11,922.64 

9,446.43 

18.072.72 

6.992.16 

1.468.90 

32  723.40 

7,094.60 

8.068.41 

6  178.77 

9,446.68 

3.674.90 

17,023.67 

8.414.37 

8,666.07 

6381.77 

6.186.26 


494,692.36 

43, 161.79 

442,087.86 

99.972.41 

773O6.O6 

296869.76 

82,166.71 

24.911.81 

207.146.66 

283.988.20 

74.07430 

60.461.43 

30,024.82 

423.726.82 


208,793.16 


86.992.16 

40.822.07 

64.134.62 

131.746.99 

236,129.77 

69.016.66 

139,963.99 

114.414.69 

126327.38 

239,8i9b'.72 

218,061.33 
71.666.60 
89.246.40 

163.969.41 
97,016.84 

188  867.63 

197,166.66 
78,117.31 
63  723.16 
96.894.64 
98316.68 

262,134.00 
60.460.93 

646.679.68 
46.492.69 

184.907.90 


88390,694.96 


$848,406.11  $896,966.73 


$728,218.66 


$1,829,811.92 


$401,666.84 


$641,970.06 


$6,670,681.47 


660,70639 

68,748.80 

742.607.60 

122.021.44 

131,968.69 

866,967.81 

128329.68 

22,916.96 

278.460.14 

339.479.78 

78,116.92 

74378.46 

32,48032 

472,877.64 

72,488.70 

348,668.40 

66,488.44 

189  378.97 

69304.90 

90316.06 

184.867.82 

210,618.92 

141,61132 

212,729.64 

162,008.78 

289,838.84 

128.772.98 

272392.44 

212.33734 

83.998.66 

102,900.68 

109306.07 

218367.44 

178.60738 

22838637 

84,842.69 

79  836.81 

176,892.27 

122,668.87 

267,61634 

48,776.60 

689330.04 

46.662.67 

234.19138 


$8,632,901.68 
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Instruction 

COUNTIES 

Teachers 

Salaries 

Supplim 

Fuel,  Light  &  Water 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Ada        

1    240,112.83 
23,064.46 

185,099.93 
50,627.84 
49,341.14 

131,923.67 
35,815.30 
13,175,50 

102,628.38 

110.598.19 
38,184.05 
24,536.35 
16,167.40 

174,533.21 

$  315,012.81 
29,175.61 

237,994.38 
66,810.93 
91,553.60 

161.333.13 
46,967.27 
16,818.18 

114,127.00 

140,478.84 
44,471.24 
31,132.00 
18,851.87 

230,528.72 
20,505.75 

126.955.83 
22,801.25 
52,917.81 
31,749.02 
50,345.27 
76,095.82 

101.294^.02 
49,893.45 
68,122.99 
99,057.88 
86,547.29 
60,672.02 

166,448.81 

149,989.21 
46.084.75 
61,772.42 
51.170.53 
90,746.66 
84,432.05 

131,693.30 
67,443.70 
35,696.65 
63,253.17 
66,287.31 

157,670.28 
33,733.74 

257,010.02 
28,779.23 
85,565.70 

$  17.961.54 

853.66 

11.527.94 

2,504.88 

3,448.70 

5,901.10 

2.368.27 

472.42 

8,091.21 

2,906.91 

2,787.32 

2,296.84 

527.41 

10,342.38 

$  35,519.50 
1,478.62 

26,644.27 
7,008.86 
9,995.38 

12,801.73 
4.718.96 
1,456.79 

11.065.97 

10,299.16 
4,693.45 
3,030.47 
1,740.78 

29,279.08 
2,484.45 

13.463.17 
1,494.72 
3,840.24 
3.633.36 
4,273.43 
6,631.14 
4,756.15 
4.766.99 
7.626.37 
6,406.62 
7,479.62 
4,456.48 

11,971.34 
5,655.68 
4,459.96 
2,693.34 
3,806.21 
7,485.13 
6,922.39 
9,032.76 
6,236.98 
3,755.95 
4,846.07 
5,861.85 

13,835.96 
2,354.24 

21,084.82 
2,147.59 
4.876.13 

$  14.804.55 

1,375.68 

13,109.79 

4.001.86 

2.046.48 

7,960.82 

2.440.10 

812.76 

4,720.74 

7,728.61 

2,457.71 

2,263.04 

576.86 

9,328.93 

$  22,179.80 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

Benewah 

Bingham 

Blame      

2.048.56 
29.220.76 

5.641.48 

5.046.26 
16,654.60 

3,395.42 

Boise    

804.97 

Bonner 

Bonneville 

Boundary. 

Butte   

7,827.83 

11,247.58 

2,720.76 

4,267.87 

Gamaa 

Canyon 

Canbou   .... 

1,150.98 
19.753.37 
2,411.15 

CsMia 

96,965.60 

5,854.43 

6,198.46 

10,501.64 

Clark 

2,199.55 

Clearwater.... . 

Custer 

Elmore 

FrankUn 

Fremont 

Gem    

47,871.15 
31,415.37 
40,924.65 
51,402.31 
97,629.53 
42,998.90 
64,140.25 
84,917.46 
67.828.01 

3.536.68 
1,817.49 
2,849.94 
2,939.21 
5,664.62 
3,399.84 
4,160.10 
2,368.50 
4.707.95 

2,480.78 
2,898.74 
2.627.32 
3,845.93 
7,187.02 
1,678.66 
3,855.82 
5,952.30 
3,898.05 

2,834.64 
2,388.70 
3,286.47 
5.353.20 
8,063.25 
3.209.22 

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

6,323.98 
5,456.84 
6,387.55 
3,757.08 

Kootenai 

Latah 

140,606.67 

137,748.24 
37,946.00 
64.888.44 
71,351.53 
53,932.92 
80,077.25 

110,886.04 
46,539.67 
28,353.18 
52,939.89 
50,403.30 

143,446.87 
20,338.60 

206,349.12 
26,227.27 
74,567.36 

6,697.95 
4,372.23 
3.208.21 
2,129.55 
3,789.51 
3.337.54 
7,439.15 
5,904.25 
4,880.01 
1,468.98 
2,479.83 
1,926.64 
9,951.73 
1,322.65 
11,672.38 
1,U4.47 
3.204.05 

8.977.31 
7,641.85 
3.134.99 
3,681.86 
4.243.31 
3,531.89 
7.339.02 
7.935.68 
3.699.96 
1,402.41 
1,849.06 
2,743.37 
10,620.28 
,1,101.26 
13,800.38 
1,608.44 
1.976.55 

8,686.01 
8,942.35 

Lemhi 

4,354.56 

Lewis 

5,795.50 

Lincoln 

Madi«on 

Minidoka 

Nez  Perce 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette. 

Power 

4,121.10 
6,330.45 
8,398.05 
12,942.67 
3,862.63 
1,724.29 
4.700.40 
4,090.78 

Shoshone 

Teton 

19,177.27 
3.368.11 

Twin  Falls  ... 
Valley 

17.173.01 
2,545.46 

Washington 

7,570.92 

Totals 

$3,147,503.72 

$3,968,232.41 

$184,187.27 

$347,068.96 

$198,438.62 

$317,815.96 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


To  the  CorMfMSsioner  of  Education: 

In  the  absence  of  a  President  and  in  accordance  with  your  request, 
I  make  the  customary  biennial  report  for  the  University  of  Idaho. 
At  tiie  close  of  the  last  school  year  President  Ernest  H.  Lindley  was 
honored  by  the  tender  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  a  much  larger  and  older  school,  a  position  paying  almost 
double  the  salary  that  Idaho  pays  for  a  like  position.  Dr.  Lindley's 
resignation  was  tendered  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  was  accepted 
with  regrets.  This  report  may  be  considered  a  report,  in  substance, 
of  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lindley  during  the  three  years  that  he  was 
President  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Dr.  Lindley  came  to  the  University  in  July,  1917,  at  a  time  when 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  condition. 
The  previous  President  had  resigned  and  the  former  Commissioner 
of  Education  had  also  resigned.  Conditions  at  the  university  and 
thruout  the  State  were  discouraging.  The  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  leading  educational  institutions  was  considerably  shaken.  Dr. 
Lindley,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  reestablsh  the  University  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  As  a  result  of  t^e  policy  of  concentrating  the  State's 
energies  and  finances  in  building  up  the  then  existing  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  contrast  with  the  former  policy  of  providing  for 
higher  education  thru  the  establishment  of  junior  collegfes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  larger  high  schools  in  the  more  thickly  populated  por- 
tions of  the  State,  the  close  of  this  biennium  shows  the  effect  of  the 
endeavors  of  our  former  President  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner  and  put  into  effect  by  t^e  board.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution  has  the  University  held  such 
a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  our  people  or  been  able  to  give  so 
great  service,  not  only  to  the  students  who  come  here  but  to  the  State 
as  a  whole.  The  University  and  the  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  of  the  State  are  no  longer  the  political  football  of  our  legis- 
lative session  or  the  source  of  sectional  strife  thruout  our  common- 
wealth. They  are  all  parts  of  an  integral  whole  and  are  looked  upon 
as  institutions  of  education  rather  than  as  a  means  of  procuring  State 
funds  for  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

ALL  SECTIONS  OF  STATE  REPRESENTED  IN  STUDENT 
ENROLMENT 

In  1917,  of  the  total  college  enrolment  of  Idaho  students  at  the 
University,  60%  came  from  the  ten  northern  counties,  and  only  40% 
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were  from  Southern  Idaho.  This  year's  enrolment  shows  that  49% 
of  all  Idaho  students  enrolled  in  college  courses  come  from  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  State. 

Detailed  statistics  showing  the  enrolment  by  counties  in  reg^ular 
and  special  courses  for  the  past  five  years  are  given  in  Table  I  of 
the  Appendix. 

INCREIASED  ENROLMENT   TAXES   FACnilTIES 

In  the  academic  year  1917-18  but  480  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  regular  college  courses  offered  by  the  University;  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  school  year  887  were  enrolled.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  enrolment  in  the  special  short  courses  and 
in  the  Summer  School.  The  total  number  of  persons  served  during 
the  college  year  1917-18  was  592;  while  since  July  1,  1920,  1,099  per- 
sons have  registered  for  work  under  members  of  the  University 
faculty.  This  shows  an  increase  of  72%  in  enrolment  in  regular 
college  courses  and  an  increase  of  85%  in  in  the  total  number  of 
students  registered.  This  large  increase  in  enrolment  has  meant  a 
great  strain  on  all  the  resources  of  the  University  in  giving  proper 
instruction  and  looking  after  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students. 
It  has  taxed  the  housing  facilities  of  the  city  of  Moscow;  it  has 
caused  overcrowding  of  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  made  neces- 
sary a  large  increase  in  the  teaching  staff,  in  instructional  supplies, 
and  in  general  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  of  the  University. 

The  citizens  of  Moscow  were  called  upon  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  relieve  the  housing  situation  by  providing  a  dormitory 
for  men.  They  very  generously  subscribed  $83,000.00  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  building  to  house  approximately  100 
students.  Under  a  plan  of  lease,  this  building  was  turned  over  to 
the  University  at  the  opening  of  ttie  present  school  year.  To  further 
relieve  the  situation,  the  University  leased  a  building  adjoining  tSie 
campus  and  remodeled  it  for  an  annex  to  Ridenbaugh  Hall.  This 
building,  known  as  Jenkins  Hall,  accommodates  thirty  young  women. 
These  new  facilities  are  now  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  for  further  housing  space  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  year. 

While  the  enrolment  has  increased  between  75%  and  80%  during 
the  past  liiree  years,  the  available  floor  space  for  instructional  pur- 
poses has  increased  but  6%,  this  being  represented  by  the  addition 
of  a  south  wing  to  the  Administration  and  an  annex  to  the  Engineering 
building.  A  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  several  departments  shows 
a  present  demand  for  approxinmtely  10,240  square  feet.  To  provide 
some  elasticity  and  enable  the  University  to  meet  tiie  probable  enrol- 
ment of  the  next  two  years,  at  least  16,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
are  required. 

At  the  present  time  many  recitations  and  lectures  are  scheduled 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  hours.    Laboratory  work 
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is  scheduled  not  only  during  six  days  of  the  week,  but  on  four  evenings 
from  seven  to  ten  o'clock  as  well.  The  scheduling  of  classes  in  this 
manner  is  against  all  good  educational  practice,  breaking  as  it  does 
the  periods  of  concentrated  study  tiiat  are  so  essential  to  a  student 

The  large  increase  in  registration  has  made  the  gymnasium  facili- 
ties of  the  University  entirely  inadequate.  Our  present  gymnasium 
was  built  in  1904.  At  that  time  the  enrolment  in  the  collegiate 
division  of  tiie  University  was  176;  in  the  preparatory  department 
156.  It  is  now  impossible  with  the  available  gymnasium  floor  space 
to  provide  adequate  physical  training  for  the  young  people  of  the 
University.  It  is  possible  for  only  a  few  of  our  students  to  partici- 
pate in  even  one  of  the  many  forms  6f  athletic  endeavor.  Idaho's 
standing  in  intercollegiate  athletics  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  her  teams.  The  gymna- 
sium is  used  as  an  armory  by  the  Military  Department,  but  the  work 
of  this  department  also  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient storage  space  for  the  equipment  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  the  cadets  and  for  floor  space  for  drilling 
purposes. 

Last  spring  the  students  by  unanimous  vote  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Education  to  relieve  the  situation  by  asking  the  people  of  the  State 
to  provide  a  new  gymnasium.  An  alternative  has  been  suggested, 
however,  in  the  remodeling  of  Lewis  Court,  a  large  frame  building 
adjoining  the  present  gymnasium,  so  as  temporarily  to  relieve  the 
condition.  This  can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$15,000.00,  and  will  provide  sufficient  gymnasium  floor  space  not  only 
to  permit  the  proper  development  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics,  but  also  greatly  to  enhance  the  work  in 
Military  Science. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EOOXOBnc  SITUATION 

The  maintenance  and  operating  cost  of  the  University  has  neces- 
sarily increased,  due  not  only  to  the  growing  demand  for  instructional 
service  but  also  to  t^e  necessary  expansion  in  the  departments  of 
extension  and  experimentation.  The  biennium  of  1919-20  has  been 
a  period  of  ascending  prices  and  a  depreciating  dollar.  All  items 
that  enter  into  the  service  given  by  the  University  have  increased 
in  cost  from  25%  to  60%.  The  last  session  of  the  L^slature  made 
a  substantial  increase  over  its  predecessors  in  its  approriation  to 
the  University,  and  appropriated  an  amount  which  at  the  time  seemed 
ample  and  sufficient  to  meet  its  immediate  needs.  However,  the  great 
advance  in  prices  of  all  conmiodities  and  in  salaries,  as  well  decreased 
the  value  of  the  appropriation  and  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  pass  thru  the  biennium  without  a  deficit.  Only  by  the  strictest 
economy  has  this  been  possible.  To  meet  the  advancing  cost  of  living, 
the  educational  institutions  thruout  the  country  found  it  necessary 
to  make  substantial  advances  in  the  salary  rate  of  their  employees. 
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The  salaries  of  instructors  in  the  institutions  of  our  sister  states  have 
increased  from  25%  to  50%  during  the  past  biennium.  The  money 
which  was  available  to  the  University  of  Idaho  did  not  permit  an 
increase  in  our  salary  rate  in  like  proportion.  A  year  ago,  in  order 
in  a  slight  degree  to  compensate  the  loyal  members  of  the  faculty 
and  to  some  extent  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  loss  of  our  strong 
men,  a  redistribution  of  the  money  then  available  for  maintenance 
and  operation  was  made  and  a  general  salary  increase  approximating 
10%  was  given  members  of  our  staff.  At  the  present  time  Idaho's 
salary  rate  is  from  20%  to  33  1-3%  lower  than  the  rates  in  institu- 
tions of  like  diaracter  in  the  northwestern  states.  The  following 
table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  Idaho  schedule  with  those  of  five 
neighboring  institution: 
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In  December,  1919,  the  Presidents  of  universities  in  the  north- 
western states  held  a  conference  in  Seattle  and  agreed  upon  a  salary 
scale  whidi  they  then  believed  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
institutions.  It  will  require  a  20%  increase  to  bring  the  Idaho  aver- 
age for  each  rank  up  to  the  median  for  each  rank  adopted  by  the 
Presidents  in  session.  However,  all  of  the  institutions  represented 
at  the  conference,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Idi^o  and 
one  other,  are  already  paying  higher  salaries  than  the  maximum 
adopted  at  that  time  and  an  average  for  each  rank  above  the  median 
of  the  schedule. 

STUDENT  WELFABJS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  University  pro- 
vided an  infirmary  for  its  students.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
leasing  of  a  residence  adjoining  the  campus  and  by  the  employment 
of  a  competent  nurse,  Mrs.  Velma  Franklin,  to  take  charge.  A  brief 
report  of  the  service  rendered  is  here  given: 

DaUy  Calls 

September  13-30  92 

October  1-31   231 

November  1-30   454 

December  1-15   117 

Inflrmary  Patients 

September    15 

October   20 

November  44 

December    9 

After  fourteen  years  of  service  as  Bursar  of  the  University,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  on  the 
campus,  Mr.  Francis  Jenkins  was  appointed  in  June,  1920,  as  Proctor 
of  Lindley  Hall  and  financial  adviser  to  the  students.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  his  influence  among  the  young  men  will  add  much  to  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  students  on  the  campus. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  SCHOOIi  OF  EDUCATION 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  teachers  in  Idaho  and  to  provide 
teachers  especially  qualified  for  the  needs  of  the  State,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  authorized  in  June,  1920,  the  organization  of  a 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  J.  F.  Messenger,  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  came 
to  Idaho  as  Dean  of  the  new  school. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

After  the  efficient  but  temporary  service  for  two  years  of  the 
Acting  Dean,  Professor  James  J.  Gill,  the  Deanship  of  the  College 
of  Law  was  filled  in  September,  1919,  by  the  appointment  of  Orville 
P.  Cockerill,  who  was  called  to  the  University  of  Idaho  from  a  success- 
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ful  law  practice  in  Seattle,  Washingrton.  The  enrolment  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  University  was  lowered  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
during  the  war  period,  but  the  college  is  now  enjoying  an  era  of 
renewed  growth. 

The  headship  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  was  filled 
in  January,  1920,  when  Miss  Katherine  Jensen  came  to  the  University 
after  a  wide  experience  at  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  to 
direct  this  department  of  women's  work.  In  June,  1920,  Miss  Jensen 
was  given  the  title  of  Director  of  Home  Economics. 

Dean  Edward  M.  Hulme  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
academic  year  1919-20,  and  Professor  Martin  F.  Angell  was  appointed 
Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  during  his  absence. 
Dean  Hulme  returned  to  the  University  in  September,  1920,  after 
a  year's  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 

Dean  Permeal  J.  French  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
present  academic  year,  and  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Butler  of  Butler  Collie 
came  to  Idaho  as  Acting  Dean  of  Women. 

The  number  of  resignations  both  of  heads  of  departments  and 
those  in  less  important  positions  during  the  biennium  has  been 
entirely  too  high  for  efficient  management  and  can  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  diffierence  in  salaries  paid  by  Idaho  and  institutions  of 
like  character. 

SUMMARIZED  STATE3iEXT6 

The  advancement  of  the  University  and  the  improvement  of  the 
service  rendered  by  it  during  the  past  biennium  can  be  measured  by 
the  following  brief  summary: 

PHYSIOAIi  PliANT 

1.  The  south  wing  of  the  Administration  Building,  providing  four 
additional  classrooms,  two  laboratories,  two  offices,  and  additional 
library  and  storage  space  has  been  completed. 

2.  A  campus  lighting  system  has  been  installed  and  additional 
sidewalks  have  been  laid. 

3.  A  deep  well  has  been  bored  and  a  distributing  system  installed 
to  provide  an  independent  water  supply  for  the  University  with 
pressure  sufficient  for  fire  protection.  This  will  mean  a  considerable 
saving  in  overhead  expense. 

4.  A  poultry  laboratory  has  been  erected,  greatly  improving  the 
work  of  t^at  department. 

5.  Lindley  Hall,  a  men's  dormitory  housing  about  100  men  and 
providing  dining-room  facilities  for  180,  has  been  made  available  by 
public-spirited   citizens  of  Moscow. 

6.  Moscow  citizens  have  also  made  available  a  nine-room  residence 
adjoining  the  campus  for  use  as  a  University  infirmary. 

7.  A  large  residence  has  been  remodeled  as  an  annex  to  Riden- 
baugh  Hall.     This  building  accommodates  thirty  young  women. 
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ENROIiMEINT  AXD  DEX3RJSES 

1.  The  enrolment  for  the  current  year,  exclusive  of  the  Summer 
Session,  has  already  reached  a  total  of  858  to  date,  as  against  781 
on  January  1,  1920,  and  451  at  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year  1918-19.  This  shows  a  gross  increase  in  student  enrolment 
in  regular  and  special  courses  over  the  largest  enrolment  previously 
recorded  for  a  regular  college  year  amounting  to  196  in  1919-20,  and 
231  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  academic  year  1920-21.  When 
we  consider  that  of  the  total  enrolment  during  the  last  academic  year 
149  came  to  the  University  after  January  1,  1920,  we  may  confidently 
expect  a  total  of  1,200  this  year  (inclusive  of  the  Summer  Session). 
The  present  enrolment  in  reg^ular  college  courses  shows  an  increase 
of  51%  over  the  largest  registration  of  any  pre-war  year.  (The  year 
of  1918-19  showed  a  high  water  mark  of  1,327,  but  liiis  included  four 
groups  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  510 
in  the  vocational  units  and  407  in  the  collegiate  division.) 

A  brief  summary  of  enrolment  for  the  past  five  years  is  given 
below,  and  more  detailed  statistics  are  given  in  Table  II  of  the 
Appendix. 

YEARIiY  ENROIiMKNT  OP  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 
1016-17  to  December  17  of  Academic  Year  1020-21 

To  Dec.  17 

1916-17  1917-18  1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

College  of  Letters  and  Sciences  377 

College  of  Agriculture 104 

College  of  Engineering 65 

College  of  Law 40 

School  of  Forestry 

School  of  Mines 

School  of  Education 

Summer  School 316* 

Special  Courses   90 

Correspondence    28 

Vocational  S.  A.  T.  C 

Night  School  23 

Total   1043* 

Less  Duplicates   36 


297 

456 

502 

518 

82 

118 

134 

161 

52 

120 

92 

86 

25 

19 

36 

44 

10 

42 

37 

31 

14 

25 

27 

32 
15 

. 

115 

141 

78 

45 

63 

47 

34 

38 
510 

32 

24 

592 

1366 

1038 

1099 

... 

39 

24 

51 

Net  Enrolment 1007*        592        1327        1014       1048 

*  Joint  Summer  Session  with  Lewiston  State  Normal  School. 

2.  During  the  biennium  of  1919-20,  the  University  of  Idaho  has 
conferred  degrees  as  follows: 

Bachelor's  Degrees—                                                        1919  1920 

Bachelor  of  Arts 13  20 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 3 

Bachelor  of  Science 7  2 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 6  5 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 3  13 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 1  2 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  En^neering 1  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering '. 1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 2  2 

Bachelor  of  Laws 2  9 

Masteb's  Degrees — 

'  Master  of  Arts 1 

Master  of  Science 1 

Master  of  Science  in  Metallurgy 2 

Honorary  Degrees — 

Master  of  Arts 1 

Total 40        59 

rXIVERSITY  FACriiTY  AND  AGRICUI/TURAIi  EXPBRIMENT 
STAHOX  STAFF 

1.  During  the  biennium  just  closing  sixty- two  resignations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Faculty  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Staff  have  been  accepted  and  eighty-nine  appointments  made.  Five 
resignations  were  received  from  members  on  leave  of  absence  granted 
during  the  previous  biennium,  and  six  were  the  automatic  terminations 
of  temporary  appointments.  Of  the  eighty-nine  appointments  made, 
seven  were  temporary,  twelve  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  held  open 
during  the  war  period,  and  fifteen  full-time  and  four  part-time  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  staff  to  take  care  of  increased  activities. 

2.  At  present  the  teaching  and  experiment  station  staffs  of  the 
University  have  a  membership  of  101.  In  addition,  there  are  twenty- 
three  persons  en^raged  in  library,  administrative  and  clerical  woric, 
and  four  Federal  Vocational  instructors. 

REORGAXIZATIOX 

1.  The  School  of  Education  was  organized  as  a  separate  division 
of  the  University  by  act  of  t^e  Board  of  Education  in  June,  1920. 

2.  To  reduce  overhead  cost,  the  Departments  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Romance  Languages  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
have  been  combined  in  the  one  Department  of  Modem  Languages. 

3.  The  Department  of  Soils  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
discontinued,  the  work  in  soil  chemistry  having  been  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  all  other  soils  work 
merged  with  the  Department  of  Farm  Crops  to  form  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Agronomy. 

4.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  instructor  in  veterinary  science 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  As  an  evidence  of  the  recognition  given  the  University  of  Idaho 
by  other  institutions  and  by  fraternity  groups  thruout  the  country, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  national  fraternities  of  the  more 
conservative  type  have  granted  charters  to  local  organizations  during 
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the  biennium  1919-20.  Two  honorary  scientific  fraternities  of  high 
standing  have  also  installed  chapters  at  the  University  during  the 
same  period.  In  addition,  two  local  fraternities  have  recently  been 
organized. 

2.  During  the  biennium  of  1919-20  the  Alumni  Association  has 
been  reorganized  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Kjosness  of  the 
Class  of  1913.  Mr.  Kjosness  has  been  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  Idaho  Clubs  in  many  towns  of  the  State.  Membership  in  these 
clubs  is  not  limited  to  alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  and  many  who  claim  as  their  alma  mater  institutions  out- 
side the  State  are  joining  with  our  own  alumni  in  pro|noting  the 
interests  of  the  University  and  of  higher  education  in  Idaho. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  unmarried  men 
of  the  faculty  organized  what  is  known  as  the  "University  Club". 
They  have  rented  a  house  admirably  suited  to  their  needs  and  estab- 
lished a  home  the  influence  of  which  adds  much  to  the  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  on  the  campus. 

GBFTS  AXD  iSCHOLARSHIPS 

1.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  Congressman  Addison  T.  Smith  the  Uni- 
versity has  just  received  a  complete  set  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  government  documents  on  file  in 
the  University  library. 

2.  The  University  is  also  in  receipt  of  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  books  and  magazines  from  the  Misses  Anna  and  Carrie  E.  Mitchell, 
and  of  a  copy  of  the  Encylopedia  Brittanica  for  1797  from  the  Rev- 
erend W.  H.  Bridge.  These  and  many  gifts  of  single  volumes  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

3.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Easton 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Company  for  their  gift  to 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  of  a  500-volt  D.  C.  gen- 
erator for  radio  work,  and  of  a  12-inch  reaction  turbine  and  a  16-inch 
impulse  wheel  for  hydraulic  testing. 

4.  By  the  tireless  effort  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeley  of  Twin  Falls,  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Student  Loan  Fund  has  now  passed  the  $10,000.00  mark. 
Many  high  schools  and  clubs  as  well  as  individual  donors  have  estab- 
lished memorials  to  heroes  of  the  Great  War  by  subscribing  units 
of  $100.00  to  the  fund.  The  money  is  loaned  without  interest  to 
deserving  students  in  order  to  assist  them  in  securing  university 
training.  A  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  have  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fund,  and  many  more  deserving  students  would  take 
advantage  of  such  help  were  it  available. 

5.  The  Jerome  J.  Day  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Mines,  estab- 
lished in  1918,  have  been  continued  during  the  present  biennium.  The 
College  Women's  Club  of  Boise  awards  two  University  of  Idaho 
scholarships  each  year  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
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Boise  High  School.  Scholarships  and  loan  funds  established  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  various  church  boards  of  education  have  enabled 
many  students  at  the  University  of  Idaho  to  proceed  with  their  college 
education  who  could  not  have  done  so  otherwise  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds. 

6.  In  the  spring  of  1920,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kidder  Lindley,  wife 
of  the  then  President  of  ihe  University,  offered  a  scholarship  cup 
to  the  residence  group  at  the  University  attaining  the  highest  schol- 
arship for  three  scholastic  years.  The  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  Fraternity 
attained  the  highest  scholarship  average  for  the  year  1919-20  and 
has  the  custody  of  the  cup  for  the  present  year. 

STATE  COOPERATION 

1.  The  State  Bureau  of  Highways  has  cooperated  with  the  Uni- 
versity on  a  50-50  basis  in  support  of  the  operation  of  l^e  Good 
Roads  Laboratory  installed  during  the  fall  of  1919.  The  laboratory 
is  available  for  tests  of  road  and  paving  material  desired  by  any 
state,  county,  city,  or  district  official  interested  in  highway  construc- 
tion, and  since  its  installation  over  300  samples  have  been  tested, 
most  of  them  having  been  submitted  by  the  State  Bureau  of  High- 
wa3rs  or  its  engineers. 

2.  AJt  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  the 
School  of  Forestry,  during  the  summer  of  1919,  made  a  reconnaissance 
study  of  15,000  acres  of  State  land  grants  around  Big  Payette  Lake, 
together  with  recommendations  for  handling  both  the  recreation 
features  and  timber  resources  of  the  region.  A  similar  study  and 
report  was  made  of  Heybum  Park  during  the  past  summer  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works.  A 
reconnaissance  study  has  also  been  made  of  over  18,000  acres  of 
State  timber  lands,  located  for  the  most  part  in  Clearwater  county. 

8.  The  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  t^e  chief  office  of 
which  is  by  law  located  at  the  University  and  the  direction  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines,  has  proven  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  State.  During  the  past 
biennium  $30,000.00  was  provided  by  the  State  for  geological  and 
metallurgical  investigations  by  the  State  Bureau,  and  this  expendi- 
ture has  been  more  than  matched  by  the  Federal  Government  thru 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Six  publications  have  been  issued,  three  by  the  State  and 
three  by  the  Federal  Government,  covering  the  work  of  the  two- 
year  period;  four  other  bulletins  are  in  course  of  preparation  and 
will  shortly  be  issued.  Three  metallurgical  projects  and  two  geo- 
logical investigations  are  being  carried  over  into  the  next  biennium. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPEREHEXT  STATION 

The  function  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  to  develop 
information  of  economic  value  to  the  agrricultural  interests  of  the 
State.     The  entire  Experiment  Station  program  has  been  carefully 
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gone  over  during  the  biennium  and  revised  in  many  places  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  more  closely  with  the  specific  needs  of  Idaho  agri- 
culture. In  a  number  of  places  distinctly  valuable  results  have  come 
from  such  revision  of  the  program.  Special  effort  has  been  made 
to  aid  in  the  timber  soil  problem  of  North  Idaho  thru  studies  of  the 
fertility  of  North  Idaho  soils  by  the  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and 
Agronomy.  In  South  Idaho  attention  has  been  given  to  the  soil  con- 
ditions of  Southwestern  Idaho,  to  clover  aphis,  clover  memadote, 
alfalfa  weevil,  and  orchard  insects,  especially  the  codling  moth. 

There  has  also  been  a  reorganization  of  ^e  program  of  work  for 
the  substations,  thru  reconunendations  of  committees  of  county  agents 
and  other  interested  parties  representing  the  district  in  which  the 
particular  substation  was  located. 

A  new  line  of  work,  farm  management  investigation,  has  been 
initiated  during  the  biennium,  as  well  as  a  distinct  strengthening  of 
the  work  in  entomology,  pathology  and  animal  husbandry. 

Experiment  Station  publications  for  the  biennium  have  totalled 
twenty-six. 

AGRICUIiTURAIi  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Development  of  the  "family  type"  of  farm  bureau  organization  as 
a  medium  thru  which  the  University  may  assist  in  solving  conmiunity 
problems  was  the  most  significant  accomplishment  in  the  extension 
organization  during  the  biennium.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
four  classes  of  extension  workers— county  agricultural  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents,  county  club  leaders,  and  extension  specialists. 
These  workers  have  been  most  ably  and  loyally  assisted  by  hundreds 
of  devoted  men  and  women  thruout  the  State,  who  have  served  whole- 
heartedly as  community  committeemen,  county  executive  committee- 
men, or  as  local  leaders  of  club  and  other  projects,  in  thirty-seven  of 
Idaho's  forty-four  counties.  In  445  orgaiiized  conununities,  2,176 
community  committeemen  have  acted  as  leaders  in  various  lines  of 
work. 

At  the  opening  of  the  biennium  there  were  thirty  farm  bureaus 
organized  and  in  operation.  During  1919  this  number  was  increased 
to  thirty-two,  and  during  1920  to  thirty-five.  These  farm  bureaus 
form  a  medium  thru  which  the  educational  program  of  the  University 
is  extended  to  the  remote  sections  of  the  State.  The  members  of  the 
farm  bureaus  are  cooperators  with  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Publications  during  the  biennium  totaled  twenty-four  bnHetins, 
ranging  in  size  from  eight  to  thirty-two  pages,  and  twenty-three  other 
pamphlets  of  from  four  to  forty  pages.  The  number  printed  of  each 
varied  from  500  to  15,000.  In  addition  to  official  publications,  ap- 
proximately 3,565,245  circulation-columns  were  secured  thru  the  pub- 
licity program  during  the  one  and  one-half  years  of  the  biennium 
of  its  operation. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  county  agricultural  agents  has 
been  $3,265.30  per  year.     Of  this  amount  an  average  of  $2,092.00 
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has  been  furnished  by  the  county.     The  present 'farm  bureau  mem- 
bership is  10,817. 

The  work  of  the  home  demonstration  agents  has  been  strength- 
ened during  the  biennium  by  developing  the  program  in  the  ''family 
tyi)e"  of  farm  bureau  activities.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  ihe  interest  of  farm  women  in  home  demonstration  work. 
In  six  counties,  sixty-five  communities  were  organized  for  women's 
work  in  1920,  and  in  these  counties  714  women  were  members  of 
farm  bureaus. 

Idaho  has  taken  the  leadership  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and 
has  pointed  the  way  for  America,  the  Idaho  plan  having  been  adopted 
as  a  model  by  the  Club  Division  of  the  States  Relations  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Idaho  work  has  been  the  incorporation  of  club  activities  injto 
the  farm  bureau  program.  Farm  bureau  work,  therefore,  falls  into 
two  classes,  senior  and  junior.  The  boys'  and  girls*  club  members 
have  produced  during  the  biennium  a  net  wealth  to  Idaho  of  $165,- 
177.67.     The  enrolment  of  club  members  in  1920  was  4,864. 

The  subject  matter  specialists,  who  have  averaged  eighteen  in 
number  during  1920,  serve  as  a  medium  for  extending  accurate  and 
specialized  service  to  the  county  farm  bureau  organizations.  Exten- 
sion specialists  are  the  link  that  binds  the  University's  educational 
progn'&ni  to  the  farm  bureau  plan  of  organization.  A  significant 
development  during  the  biennium  has  been  the  marked  increase  in 
demands  fbr  service  from  the  extension  specialists. 

By  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  extension  program,  for  which 
an  appropriation  of  $240,000.00  was  made  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  addition  to  an  appropriaition  of  $68,000.00  for  rodent 
control  and  federal  and  county  funds,  there  has  been  an  estimated 
saving  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  increased  profits  to  farmers  of 
$6,715,559.00.  This  figure  is  based  upon  estimates  made  by  the 
farmers  themselves. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  early  in  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Upham,  head  of  the  Department  of  English 
of  Miami  University,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University 
of  Idaho.  Having  in  charge  at  that  time  the  responsible  task  of 
raising  funds  for  his  alma  mater^  he  was  unable  to  take  up  his  new 
duties  prior  to  December  1st  Dr.  Upham  comes  to  Idaho  exception- 
ally well  recommended,  and  a  very  successful  administration  can  be 
anticipated  under  his  leadership.  At  no  time  have  conditions  at  the 
University  been  so  favorable  for  rapid  strides  forward.  A  loyal 
faculty,  an  intensely  interested  alumni,  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
student  body,  together  with  a  citizenship  deeply  sensible  to  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  training  of  the  future  leadership  of  the  State, 
make  for  a  bigger  and  better  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  F.  PARSONS, 
Executive  Secretary, 
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DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for  the  present  biennium: 

The  biennium  of  1919-20  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  University.  In  it  we  have  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  participation  of  our  country  in 
the  Great  War,  and  we  have  also  felt  the  strain  placed  upon  our 
resources  by  the  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our  students  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  an  increase  that  we  share  with  almost 
every  other  college  and  university  in  the  land.  It  has  been  possible 
to  meet  this  increase  in  the  number  of  students  only  by  directing 
the  expenditures  of  our  funds  in  the  most  careful  manner,  by  fore- 
going temporarily  many  of  our  needs,  and  by  a  loyal  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  who  have  responded  in  the 
most  cheerful  manner  to  the  many  additional  calls  made  upon  them. 

In  considering  the  place  and  the  significance  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  in  the  University,  and  in  the  general  life  of  the 
State,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  college,  but  also  the  wide  variety  of  work  carried  on 
by  the  college.  The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  only  those 
students,  registered  in  the  college,  who  have  carried  college  work 
within  t^e  walls  of  the  University.  It  includes  no  short^ourse  stu- 
dents, no  extension  students,  and  no  Summer  School  students,  and 
from  it  have  been  subtracted  the  number  of  students  in  forestry  in 
the  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  It 
should  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  last  line  includes  only  those  students 
who  were  registered  for  the  present  college  year  before  November  6th. 

1916-1916   329 

1916-1917    360 

1917-1918    297 

1918-1919    456 

1919-1920    504 

1920-1921    516 

The  college  gives  instruction  not  only  to  these  large  numbers  regis- 
tered in  it  as  candidates  for  its  degrees,  but  it  also  gives  instruction 
in  fundamental  subjects  that  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  curricula 
of  every  other  college,  with  a  single  exception,  of  the  University. 
It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  fact  in  order  that  the  extent  and 
the  importance  of  the  service  which  the  college  renders  to  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  fully  appreciated. 

Of  the  students  who  come  under  the  direct  educational  supervision 
of  the  college,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Last  year,  for  instance,  there  were  329 
candidates  for  that  degree,  and  only  125  for  the  three  other  under- 
graduate degrees  that  were  then  given  in  the  college.  This  fact,  in 
itself,  aside  from  any  question  of  the  cultural  needs  of  all  the  other 
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students  in  the  institution,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  for  gen< 
erous  support  of  the  ideal  of  liberal  education. 

In  addition  to  giving  instruction  within  tiie  walls  of  the  Univer* 
sity,  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  college  are  continuously 
called  upon  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  services  for  the  people  at 
large  throughout  the  State.  Some  of  these  services  are  the  answer- 
ing of  letters  from  teachers  and  editors,  extension  lectures,  addresses 
at  many  kinds  of  public  meetings,  the  writing  of  articles  for  news- 
papers and  other  publicati6n8,  the  examination  of  insect  and  bacterial 
pests  that  farmers  and  horticulturists  have  to  meet,  and  t^e  furnish- 
ing of  a  wide  range  of  information  to  private  persons. 

The  college  has  a  far  larger  number  of  students  than  have  all  the 
other  colleges  and  schools  on  the  campus  combined,  even  when  the 
short-course  students  of  the  other  colleges  are  included.  And  when 
the  fact  is  remembered  that  the  college  gives  instruction  to  a  very 
large  number  of  the  students  in  the  other  colleges  its  numerical 
predominance,  as  well  as  its  educational  importance,  may  be  realized. 

The  increase  of  salaries  voted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
present  year  has  brought  a  slight  measure  of  relief;  but  it  has  not 
balanced  the  existing  high  level  of  prices;  and  it  has  done  nothing 
at  all  to  compensate  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  for  the  serious 
financial  losses  they  sustained  all  through  t^e  last  six  years  in  which 
prices  mounted  steadily  and  relentlessly  while  salaries  stood  still. 

The  statistics  given  in  this  report  reveal  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  the  humanistic  studies  in  the  college  and  also  in  the 
entire  University.  The  recent  war  has  shown  in  clear  light  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  and  rendering  more  vital  the  liberal  stadies 
tiiat  have  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  We  have  seen  that 
a  nation  that  has  made  itself  notable  for  its  attainments  in  the  field 
of  science  may,  by  its  neglect  of  the  fundamental  ideals  upon  which 
rest  the  life  of  civilized  society,  relapse  into  barbarism.  No  state 
can  afford  to  permit  its  university  to  fall  behind  in  the  great  work 
of  inspiring  the  yout^  of  the  land  with  the  ideals  of  social  helpful- 
ness and  solidarity.  And  the  only  way  in  which  the  university  can 
repay  the  great  mass  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  who  do  not  profit 
directly  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  its  teaching,  is  to  send  forth  con- 
tinuously into  the  service  of  society  young  men  and  women  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  sound  and  conscientious  instruc- 
tion and  imbued  with  the  generous  and  lofty  ideals  of  humanity. 

In  addition  to  the  paying  of  adequate  salaries,  several  other  things 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  development  of  the 
work  of  the  college.  Liberal  provision  should  be  made  for  an  increase 
of  equipment  First  to  be  considered  in  t^is  respect  is  the  library. 
Without  a  library  properly  maintained,  the  University  will  be  unable 
to  establish,  itself  as  a  center  of  liberal  and  spiritual  influence,  pene- 
trating and  uplifting  the  life  of  the  entire  State.  A  budget  should 
be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  students,  at  a  nominal 
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cost,  first-lass  lecturers,  good  plays,  fine  concerts  and  recitals.  This 
would  do  much  to  enrich  the  college  year  and  vary  the  present  monot- 
onous wedc-end  diversions  of  "movies"  and  dances.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  representation  of  the  University  at  the  leading  na- 
tional gatherings  of  scholars. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  collie  year  a  new  division  of  the 
University,  the  School  of  Education,  was  established.  The  students 
registered  in  that  school  as  candidates  for  its  own  degree,  have  been 
subtracted  from  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sciences;  but  despite  this 
fact,  the  college,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  statistics  given  above,  has 
made  a  substantial  gain  in  the  number  of  its  students.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  biennium  the  work  of  the  college  has  been  expended 
wherever  it  has  been  desirable  and  possible  to  do  so.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  addition  of  courses  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  For  the  purposes 
of  economy  and  efficiency  the  former  Departments  of  Grerman  and 
Romance  Languages  have  been  combined  into  the  one  Department  of 
Modem  Languages.  Six  persons  are  giving  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment, and  next  to  the  Department  of  English  it  has  the  largest 
student  enrolment  in  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  M.  HULME, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science, 


DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President: 

The  biennium  now  closing  has  been  one  of  recovery  from  the  dis- 
organization of  the  war  period  and  of  substantial  growth  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  Several  vacancies  that  had  remained  open  were 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  capable  men  early  in  the  biennium,  and 
agricultural  teaching  has  been  restored  to  high  efficiency. 

ENROLMENT  INCREASES 

During  the  school  year  1919-1920  the  student  body  did  not  respond 
as  readily  as  it  had  been  hoped  to  the  efforts  of  the  instructors.  The 
school  year  now  under  way  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  last 
year,  and  results,  so  far  as  efficiency  in  instruction  is  concerned,  are 
equal  to  those  attained  prior  to  the  World  War.  The  enrolment  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  has  increased  to  a  figure  that  is  now 
approximately  twice  that  of  the  greatest  enrolment  prior  to  the 
war  period. 

PAOUIiTY  CHANGES 

There  have  been  ten  resignations  and  eleven  new  Appointments 
during  the  biennium.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  well  trained  and 
experienced  men.    Marked  success  has  been  had,  however,  in  securing 
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men  of  the  highest  type  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Compensation  for  the 
teaching  force  in  agriculture  has  not  been  at  all  adequate  for  the 
training  and  the  amount  of  experience  required  to  do  the  quality  of 
work  desired.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  became  dis- 
couraged through  lack  of  hope  of  improvement  in  the  salary  situation 
and  resigned  at  various  times  during  the  biennium.  Others  have 
remained^  preferring  not  to  make  a  change  so  long  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  the  salary  scale  will  be  put  upon  an 
adequate  basis. 

SAIiAKY  S€AIi£ 

The  present  salaries  paid  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  average 
19^%  below  t^e  average  salaries  paid  in  the  land  grant  colleges 
of  the  states  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Washington.  The  average  maximum  salary  paid  in  these  six  states 
for  a  department  head  is  25%  above  the  maximum  paid  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  and  the  minimum  is  18% 
above  the  minimum  salary  paid  department  heads  here;  22^%  above 
the  maximum  and  3%  above  the  minimum  paid  here  for  associate 
professors;  21%  above  the  maximum  and  1^%  above  the  minimum 
paid  here  for  assistant  professorships;  19%  above  ^e  maximum  paid 
here  for  instructors  and  44%  above  the  maximum  we  pay  here  for 
assistants  and  22%  above  the  minimum.  Information  upon  which 
the  above  percentage  have  been  based  was  secured  in  August  The 
statement  was  made  in  some  of  the  letters  that  the  salary  schedule 
then  prevailing  in  these  institutions  might  be  increased  at  some  time 
during  the  present  school  year.  The  primary  need,  therefore,  is  a 
salary  scale  that  will  enable  us  to  retain  here  men  comparable  with 
those  available  for  instructional  work  in  other  western  collegfes  of 
agriculture. 

WHAT  GRADUATES  DO 

The  first  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  in  1901. 
There  were  no  more  graduates  until  1909,  and  by  far  the  largest 
number  have  been  graduated  since  1910.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  30%  of  the  entire  number  of  graduates  from  the  collegiate 
courses  in  agriculture  are  successfully  operating  farms  within  the 
confines  of  Idaho;  7%  are  in  high  school  teaching;  20%  are  doing 
college,  experiment  station  and  extension  work,  and  27%  hold  im- 
portant positions  in  connection  with  agricultural  progress  and  devel> 
opment  Three  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  were  killed 
in  action  in  France  during  the  World  War. 

SOIiDIER  REHABIIilTATION 

The  University  of  Idaho  was  quick  to  respond  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education's  request  to  take  part  in  the  edu- 
cational program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers.  The 
greatest  demand   was   for   instruction   in   agriculture.     During   the 
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school  year  of  1919-20  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  care  of  the 
Federal  Board  students  of  the  regular  collegiate  or  short  course 
classes.  This  plan  was  found  ineffective  and  after  considerable  nego- 
tiation with  the  officers  of  District  13,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  board  agreed  to  employ  and  assign  here  a  special 
instructor  for  vocational  animal  husbandry,  a  special  instructor  for 
vocational  agronomy,  and  a  guidance  instructor  for  vocational  English 
and  mathematics.  These  vocational  classes  in  animal  husbandry, 
agronomy,  and  English  and  mathematics  were  started  early  in  the 
summer  on  a  "unit  basis'*.  A  year's  course  is  divided  into  twelve 
distinct  or  separate  units.  A  student  may  enter  at  the  beg^inning 
of  any  month  and  because  of  the  distinct  "unit"  character  of  the 
work  is  little  handicapped  because  others  have  been  in  the  class  for 
several  months  preceding  his  entrance.  In  addition  to  the  three 
instructors  the  Federal  Board  has  assigned  here  a  coordinator,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Board  and  the  University,  and  a  stenog- 
rapher for  the  coordinator. 

OONSOIilDATIOX  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  Soils  has  been  discontinued  in  order  to  merge 
all  soils  work,  except  that  having  to  do  with  the  field  of  chemistry, 
with  the  Department  of  Farm  Crops  to  form  a  new  Department 
of  Agronomy.  The  soil  chemistry  has  been  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  instructor  in  veterinary  science  is  no  longer  the  leader  of 
an  independent  department,  but  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Dpartment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  These  changes  were  effected  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

NEW  NEEDS  MET 

During  the  biennium  an  attempt  has  been  nrnde  to  harmonize  the 
instructional  facilities  with  the  present  day  tendencies  in  Idaho  agri- 
culture. This  has  made  necessary  greater  emphasis  upon  instruction 
in  farm  management  and  farm  economics,  strengthening  the  work 
in  agronomy,  and  the  emplo3rment  of  a  competent  instructor  for 
irrigation  as  it  especially  affects  the  student  in  agriculture. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Entrance  requirements  have  been  modified  to  provide  for  six  free 
elective  units  of  the  fifteen  units  required.  This  permits  Smith- 
Hughes  high  school  graduates  to  present  as  many  as  six  units  of 
vocational  agrriculture  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 

Agriculture  is  an  ever-changing  science.  The  methods  of  today 
are  not  ordinarily  the  most  efficient  for  tomorrow  and  much  of  the 
equipment  of  the  highest  value  a  few  years  ago  is  now  obsolete.    This 
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means  frequent  purchases  of  new  equipment  In  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  will  be  found  requests  for  new  equipment  due 
to  the  recent  adoption  of  new  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products. 

AGRICUIiTURAIj  BUIL»DING  NEEDED 

There  is  needed  for  the  work  in  the  Colleg^e  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a  modem  building  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  accommodate  offices,  laboratories  and  to  provide  other 
facilities  for  the  work  in  agriculture.  Morrill  Hall,  now  used  largely 
for  the  housing  of  the  teaching  and  station  work,  is  not  properly 
arranged  for  effective  service  and  is  very  much  overcrowded.  From 
two  to  four  people  are  forced  to  occupy  small  offices  that  are  suitable 
for  one  person  only.  The  laboratory  facilities  are  no  longer  adequate, 
due  to  the  fact  that  classes  are  of  such  size  that  they  must  be  divided 
into  section.  The  congestion  in  Morrill  Hall  has  been  partly  caused 
by  some  increase  in  the  instructional  and  station  staffs,  and  partly 
due  to  the  encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  federal  cooperation 
in  order  to  secure  the  expenditure  within  Idaho  of  funds  from  ^e 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  State.  During  the  biennium  an  office  has  been  provided 
for  the  county  agent  leader  for  Northern  Idaho  in  Morrill  Hall  and 
a  branch  of  the  State  Seed  Laboratory  has  been  established  here. 
Cooperative  work  in  farm  management  has  been  initiated,  and  there 
will  be  started  here  January  1,  1921,  cooperative  investigations  in 
plant  pathology. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  IDDINGS, 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
To  the  President: 

The  Engineering  College  offers  courses  of  four  years  of  study 
and  training  in  preparation  for  the  professions  of  civil,  electrical, 
mechanical  and  chemical  engineer,  respectively.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  men  with  extended  teaching  or  practical  expe- 
rience, and  is  thorough  and  fundamental.  For  the  past  biennium  the 
attendance  has  been  satisfactory;  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
during  the  college  year  1919-20  was  ninety-two.  For  the  current  year 
the  number  to  November  6  was  eighty-six.  Passing  over  the  excep- 
tional S.  A.  T.  C.  registration,  this  may  be  compared  with  seventy-two 
in  1916-17  and  fifty-two  in  1917-18. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  college  for 
the  biennium  is  the  installation  of  a  Road  Materials  Laboratory  in 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.00.  This  labora- 
tory has  the  latest  standard  apparatus  for  testing  sand,  gravel,  rock, 
cement,  concrete,  tar,   asphalt  and  other  bituminous   materials — in 
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short,  all  materials  entering  into  modem  road  and  pavement  construc- 
tion. Through  the  interest  of  Commissioner  W.  J.  Hall  and  Director 
D.  P.  Olson,  t^e  State  Bureau  of  Highways  has  cooperated  on  a  50-60 
basis  with  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  support  of  the 
operation  of  this  laboratory.  The  cost  was  $2,400.00  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  December  1st,  1920. 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  ^is  testing  done  at  the 
University,  where  it  can  be  kept  on  a  purely  scientific  basis,  free  from 
any  political  influence.  The  work  will  need  to  be  enlarged  in  the 
coming  bienniunL 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  been  entirely  re- 
wired and  rearranged  in  a  way  adding  greatly  to  its  convenimit  use. 
A  15-K.  W.  motor-generator  set  has  been  provided  to  supply  adequate 
power  for  laboratory  testing,  and  a  5-H.  P.  repulsion  motor  for  test 
purposes.  During  the  past  summer  the  campus  was  provided  with 
an  efficient  system  of  out-of-doors  lighting,  designed  and  installed  by 
Professor  Johnson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

A  real  advance  in  provision  for  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  has  been  made  by  assembling  and  installing  the  labor- 
atory equipment  of  the  department  in  the  space  provided  for  it  in 
the  new  Shop  Building.  The  most  notable  pieces  of  apparatus  added 
to  the  equipment  of  ^e  department  in  the  past  two  years  are:  pump 
for  condenser;  air  compressor;  air  plane  engine. 

The  installation  of  an  Industrial  Laboratory  for  Chemical  Engin- 
eering should  not  longer  be  delayed.  The  next  senior  class  will  contain 
/our  chemical  seniors  who  should  have  the  training  only  given  in 
such  a  laboratory.  For  this  purixMse  Dr.  von  Ende,  head  of  the 
Chemical  Department,  estimates  that  $5,000.00  will  be  needed. 

In  Idaho  there  should  come  a  growth  of  manufacturing  and  chem- 
ical industry  similar  to  that  which  helped  to  enrich  the  Middle  West 
For  this  is  demanded  leaders  with  thorough  scientific  training  and 
an  aptitude  for  making  practical  application  of  their  knowledge.  Such 
men  the  College  of  Engineering  may  hope  to  train.  The  recent  World 
War  showed  that  Germany,  by  reason  of  her  carefully  planned  and 
long  continued  application  of  science  to  chemical  and  engineering 
industry  held  the  advantage  until  the  Allies,  with  desperate  haate, 
summoned  their  resources  of  scientific  and  engineering  ability  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  devices  of  the  enemy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  UTTLE, 
Dean,  College  of  Engineering. 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President: 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  has  been  nuirked  during  the  last  biennium.  As  is  to 
be  expected,  this  enlarged  enrolment  has  spread  itself  rather  uni- 
formly thruout  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 
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The  enrolment  in  the  Law  School  for  the  present  semester  is  the 
greatest  in  its  history.  The  first  year  class  for  this  semester  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  75%  over  the  first  year  class  enrolling  in 
1919.  The  enrolment  in  the  first  year  class  for  1919  was  fourteen. 
The  enrolment  in  the  first  year  class  for  the  current  semester  is 
twenty-five.    The  total  enrolment  in  the  College  of  Law  is  forty-five. 

In  addition  to  those  regularly  enrolled  as  first,  second  or  third 
year  law  students,  there  are  fifty  students  from  the  other  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  University  taking  one  or  more  law  courses  at  this  time. 

XEBDS 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  requires  a  minimum 
library  of  6,000  volumes.  We  have  now  reached  this  minimum,  but 
before  we  can  say  that  we  are  even  fairly  well  quipped  with  the 
working  tools  of  a  law  school  there  should  be  added  to  the  law 
library  from  1,000  to  5,000  volumes.  To  make  this  addition  at  once 
would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  from  $5,000.00  to  $15,000.00. 
This  may  seem  like  a  considerable  sum  for  the  State  to  expend  at 
(me  time,  but  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  law  student  pays 
to  the  State  each  year  a  fee  of  $25.00,  a  minimum  attendance  of  forty 
students  each  year  will  return  to  the  State  annually  in  fees  the  sum 
of  $1,000.00.  Thus,  in  five  years  the  Law  School  will  have  returned 
to  the  State  t^e  minimum  sum  mentioned  above.  In  the  meantime 
the  State  will  have  offered  a  better  law  school  to  its  citizens. 

The  Law  School  needs  additional  room.  The  increase  in  growtii 
this  year  taxes  our  facilities  to  the  utmost  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growth  for  the  next  year  will  exceed  that  of  this 
year.  The  number  of  prelegal  students  reported  from  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science  last  year  was  three.  It  is  now  definitely  known 
that  their  number  for  this  year  is  in  excess  of  twenty.  This  increased 
interest  in  the  study  of  law  finds  its  roots  in  business  economics. 
The  business  world  demands  that  managers  and  superintendents  have 
more  information  about  the  principles  underlying  the  legal  aspects  of 
industrial  and  conmiercial  enterprises.  Law,  possibly  more  than  any 
other  subject  of  study,  affords  a  means  of  unraveling  the  complex 
maze  of  modem  economic  activities  and  of  seeing  them  in  their  proper 
and  significant  relations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

0.  P.  COCKERILL, 
DeaUf  College  of  Law. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

To  the  President: 

In  August,  1917,  the  Board  of  Education,  on  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
segrregated  the  Departments  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy 
from  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  Department  of  Geology  from 
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the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  made  them  the  nucleus  of 
a  School  of  Mines,  which  was  given  large  functions  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  State's  mineral  industry. 

The  mining  work  of  the  University  having  shrivelled  practically 
to  the  vanishing  point  (there  being  no  freshmen  in  mining  in  1916) , 
it  appeared  to  the  writer  upon  accepting  the  deanship  of  this  ''paper" 
School  of  Mines,  that  his  prime  function  was  to  rehabilitate  the  pres- 
tige and  standing  of  the  mining  work  of  the  University,  and  to  this 
end  he  has  devoted  himself,  with  what  measure  of  success  the  balance 
of  the  report  will  show. 

ENROLMENT 

The  enrolment  of  the  School  of  Mines,  while  showing  a  rapid 
growth,  is  as  yet  far  from  satisfactory  and  the  proportion  of  mining 
students  to  total  enrolment  is  much  too  small  for  the  University  of 
a  State  in  which  mining  is  so  important  an  industry.  The  enrolment 
of  persons  majoring  in  mining,  metallurgy  and  geology  by  years, 
including  1916,  is  as  follows: 

Fresh-  Sopho-  Graduate     Short 

Year —  men.    mores.  Juniors.  Seniors.  Students.  Course.  Tot. 

1916 0  1  3  2  0  8  14 

1917 8  1  0  0  1  6  16 

1918 10  4  1  0  2  6  23 

1919 11  4  4  0  3  7  29 

1920 9  6  4  7  6  10*  41 

♦  Estimated. 

The  real  measure  of  the  work  of  a  school  is,  however,  afforded 
rather  by  the  number  of  persons  taking  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. For  the  past  two  years  the  total  enrolments  in  each  depart- 
ment are  as  follows: 

Year —  Mining.  Metallurgy.  Geology.     Tot. 

1919  23  22  180  227 

1920   29  28  240  297 

The  figures  for  1920  are  based  upon  the  first  semester  enrolment 
plus  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  second  semester. 

PERSONNEL 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  almost  a  complete  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  school. 

The  most  important  change  is  in  the  leadership  of  the  Department 
of  Geology;  Prof.  D.  C.  Livingston  having  accepted  a  similar  position 
at  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
secure  for  the  vacancy  Dr.  Francis  B.  Laney  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  a  geologist  of  note  and  distinction,  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  prove  a  great  builder  of  this  side  of  the  work. 
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Another  important  change  is  in  the  Department  of  Metallurgy, 
^vHiere  Assistant  Professor  Fahrenwald  has,  at  my  suggestion,  been 
transferred  to  the  Federal  staff,  continuing  here  on  cooperative  work. 
His  place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Elder,  who  is  doing 
good  work. 

Mr.  Virgil  Kirkham  was  appointed  instructor  in  geology  since 
Carl  Ver  Steeg  resigned.    Mr.  Kirkham  is  doing  excellent  work. 

INSTRUCmONAIj  WORK 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  tables  preceding  there  has  until  this 
year  been  comparatively  little  major  work  of.  anything  except  of  an 
elementary  character  in  the  undergraduate  courses.  This  situation  is 
rapidly  changing,  however,  and  from  now  on  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  sufilcient  number  of  juniors  and  seniors  to  afford  the 
necessary  body  and  impetus  to  the  phase  of  the  instructional  work. 

As  at  present  divided  the  work  in  geology  is  carried  by  the  head 
of  the  department  and  one  assistant;  this  plan  enables  ^e  senior 
man  to  devote  perhaps  one-third  of  this  time  to  the  preparation  of 
reports  on  sunmier  work  done  for  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

RESEARCH  WORK 

The  post  graduate  and  research  work  of  the  school  is  in  a  much 
more  healthy  condition  than  the  undergraduate  division  of  the  work. 
ThiB  situation  is  due  to  the  very  satisfactory  operation  of  the  cooper- 
ative work  established  in  the  fall  of  1917  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  initiation  of  this  work  was  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  who 
contributed  some  $7,000.00  to  the  work  prior  to  April  1st,  1919.  At 
this  date  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  created  by  the  1919 
Legklature,  assumed  the  burden  of  cooperative  expenditure  and  be- 
came a  third  party  to  the  cooperative  agreement  I  regard  the  crea- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  State  Bureau,  affiliated  with  and  by  law 
attached  to  the  University,  as  the  most  important  event  of  the  bien- 
nium  so  far  as  the  School  of  Mines  is  concerned.  Providing  as  it 
does  from  Federal  and  State  funds  a  total  of  $55,000.00  for  the  two- 
year  period,  it  makes  possible  a  quality  and  quantity  of  research 
work  dealing  with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  whidi,  as  it 
comes  to  completion  and  publication,  cannot  but  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  University  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  mining  profession 
to  the  School  of  Mines  and  to  its  faculty  and  graduate  students  who 
Are  concerned  in  this  work. 

At  present  the  bureau  is  financing  from  two  to  three  "fellowships" 
in  metallurgy  at  $900.00  each  per  year,  and  in  addition  the  junior 
faculty  men  in  geology  and  metallurgy  are  employed  jointly  by  the 
University  and  the  bureau,  making  these  positions  also  largely  re- 
search "fellowships".    In  addition  to  this  the  School  of  Mines  faculty 
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finds  summer  employment  in  field  work  thruout  the  State,  thus  making 
such  positions  more  attractive  from  an  income  point  of  view,  and 
rendering  these  faculty'  members  better  equipped  to  teach  the  youth 
of  the  State. 

ADEQUACY  OF  EQtJIPIkfENT 

So  far  as  metallurgical  and  ore-dressing  equipment  is  concerned, 
we  are  in  the  main  well  equipped  and  very  adequately  housed.  With 
proper  additions  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  art,  we 
are  in  position  to  maintain  our  present  lead  as  one  of  the  best  metal- 
lurgical laboratories  of  the  West 

In  mining  we  have  ample  room  but  lack  facilities.  . 

It  is  in  geology  that  facilities  are  more  seriously  lacking.  At  pres- 
ent the  entire  work  of  this,  the  most  populous  department  of  the 
division,  is  housed  in  one  small  room,  which  has  to  serve  as  office, 
classroom,  mineralogical  and  petrographical  laboratory,  map^room  and 
museuRL  Briefly,  the  facilities  are  utterly  inadequate.  The  depart- 
ment should  have  an  office  room,  recitation  room,  a  large  and  well 
equipped  laboratory  for  mineralogy  and  petrography  and  a  smaller 
laboratory  for  advanced  microscopic  work  in  the  study  of  ores  and 
alloys.  It  is  also  manifestly  important  that  the  University  and  the 
State  Bureau  should  build  up  a  complete  display  collection  of  the  rocks, 
minerals  and  oils  of  the  State.  This  has  been  begun,  but  it  is  useless 
to  add  to  it,  and  difficult  to  get  people  to  contribute  to  it,  if  the 
material  is  to  be  stored  in  an  attic  or  a  cellar. 

FUTURE  PROSPBXrrS 

The  future  of  the  School  of  Mines  is,  I  believe,  good,  provided  cer- 
tain requisites  are  assured.    These  I  would  list  as  follows: 

1.  Suitable  financial  support,  together  with  adequate  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  by  the  incoming  president,  similar  to  that 
given  by  the  last  administration. 

2.  Perpetuation  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  which, 
by  relating  the  School  of  Mines  to  the  development  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, is  of  inestimable  service  in  strengthening  our  work. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  cooperation  now  existing  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  the  early  estab- 
lishment at  this  point  of  a  full  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  Experi- 
ment station. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  most  cordial 
appreciation  the  interest  taken  in  the  new  School  of  Mines  by  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  by  Commissioner  Bryan, 
by  President  Lindley  (prior  to  his  resignation),  and  latterly  by  Mr 
L.  F.  Parsons,  who  as  virtual  ad-interim  president  has  been  most 
thoughtful  and  efficient  under  extremely  difficult  circumstances. 

FRANCIS  A.  THOMSON, 

Dean,  School  of  Mines. 
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DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
To  the  President: 

The  School  of  Forestry  has  made  gratifying  progress  the  current 
biennium.  The  enrolment  shows  a  steady  growth,  the  faculty  has 
be^i  increased  to  pre-war  strength,  and  important  projects  have  been 
launched,  some  of  which  have  been  carried  to  completion. 

SNROLM£NT 

The  registration,  exclusive  of  correspondence  students,  for  the 
year  ending  in  June,  1920,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  the  present  year  will  show  increased  enrolment  over 
that  of  last  year.  The  correspondence  course  in  lumber  and  its  uses 
has  met  with  a  hearty  response,  more  than  100  students  having 
registered  for  the  work.  A  gratifying  feature  of  the  class-room 
work  is  the  fact  that  students  from  other  departments  are  electing 
forestry  subjects  in  increasing  numbers.  In  this  connection  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  plans  now  under  way  by  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forestry  to 
introduce  vocational  training  in  the  lumber  industry.  The  prelimi- 
nary investigation  was  started  the  first  part  of  September,  and  the 
first  class,  one  in  lumber  grading,  has  been  organized. 

FACUI/nr  CHANGES 

The  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Schmelter, 
in  July,  1918,  to  enter  war  service,  and  of  Prof.  I.  W.  Cook  in  August, 
1919,  to  accept  an  important  appointment  with  a  prominent  lumber 
company,  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Htenry  Schmitz,  who 
took  his  degree  at  the  Washington  University,  and  Prof.  C.  Edward 
Behre,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Forest  School.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice cooperates  with  the  School  by  detailing  each  winter  several  of  its 
members,  each  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures. 

RECOXXAISSANCE  STUDIES 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  State  Land  Commissioners,  a  rec- 
onnaissance study  was  made  by  the  school  during  the  summer  of  1919, 
of  15,000  acres  of  State  land  grants  around  Big  Payette  Lake,  and 
recommendations  were  made  for  handling  both  the  recreational  feat- 
ures and  the  timber  resources.  A  similar  study  was  made  the  past 
summer  of  Heybum  Park,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  a  report  has  been  submitted.  The  school 
has  also  made  in  the  summer  of  1920,  a  reconnaissance  study  of  over 
18,000  acres  of  State  timber  lands,  mostly  those  of  the  University  in 
Clearwater  county.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  continue  from 
summer  to  summer  till  all  the  University  timber  lands  are  covered, 
thus  enabling  the  school  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents on  the  status  of  the  University  timber  holdings.     These  recon- 
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naissance  studies  have  greatly  enlarged  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
have  served  to  emphasize  the  statewide  character  of  its  field. 

OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS 

Experimental  tree  planting  to  determine  the  forest  trees  best 
adapted  to  the  various  parts  of  the  State  has  been  continued,  and  ex- 
periments in  fall  planting  have  been  started.  The  project  carried  on 
jointly  by  the  School  of  Forestry  and  the  School  of  Mines  to  deter- 
mine the  adaptability  of  oils  derived  from  Idaho  woods  for  ore  flota- 
tion has  been  carried  to  a  point  which  will  justify  conclusions,  and  a 
report  on  the  work  is  in  preparation. 

A  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  durability  of  the 
chief  commercial  timbers  of  the  State,  conducted  by  Dr.  Henry 
Schmitz,  has  been  concluded  and  he  is  now  preparing  his  report  for 
publication.  Prof.  Behre  was  occupied  during  the  past  summer  in  a 
study  of  land  classification  in  Priest  River  Valley  for  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  The  question  involved  was  whether  certain 
lands  are  more  valuable  for  the  production  of  white  pine  than  for 
agriculture. 

Investigations  in  the  utilization  of  logged-off  land,  and  greater 
eflSciency  in  the  use  of  the  range  are  other  projects,  preliminary  plans 
for  which  are  under  way. 

PUBIilCATIONS 

The  school  has  issued  within  the  biennium.  Experiment  Station 
Circulars  5  and  10,  each  dealing  with  forest  and  shade  trees  for  plant- 
ing in  the  State,  and  Circular  11,  entitled  ''Black  Locust  in  Idaho." 
Dr.  Schmitz  has  published  two  important  papers,  one  entitled,  ''Ob- 
servations on  Some  Common  and  Important  Diseases  of  Rhododen- 
dron," published  in  Phytopathology,  Vol.  10,  No.  5;  the  other  on  "En- 
zyme Action  in  Echinodontium  Tintorium,"  published  in  the  Journal 
of  General  Physiology,  Vol.  2,  No.  6.  A  third  paper  by  Dr.  Schmitz 
and  S.  M.  Zellar,  entitled,  "The  Toxicity  of  Various  Fractions  and 
Combinations  of  Fractions  of  Coal-tar  Creosote  to  Wood  Destroying 
Fungi,"  is  now  in  press. 

The  Forest  Club  issued  in  July,  1920,  the  second  number  of  Idaho 
Forester,  a  36-page  publication,  containing  several  articles  of  a  semi- 
technical  nature.  A  number  of  articles  also  were  contributed  to  the 
trade  journals  and  newspapers. 

XEEDS 

While  the  school  has  enjoyed  considerable  expansion  in  its  work 
the  past  two  years,  it  is  the  hope  that  its  field  and  scope  may  be 
still  further  enlarged  the  coming  two  years.  To  this  end  the  budget 
requested  for  the  next  biennium  represents  an  appreciable  increase. 
One  item  provides  for  an  additional  instructor,  a  forester  with  special 
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training  in  grazing.  The  relation  between  forestry  and  the  grazing 
industry  is  one  of  growing  importance  in  the  State,  and  the  school 
should  be  better  equipped  to  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  a  more 
^cient  use  of  the  range. 

Another  item  calls  for  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  Idaho, 
it  being  understood  that  the  Forest  Service  would  put  up  a  like  amount 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  a  survey  which  will  show  the 
acreage  and  location  of  the  permanent  forest  lands  as  distinguished 
from  lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  indicate  even  roughly  their 
producing  capacity  in  terms  of  kinds  and  quantity  of  timber,  will  serve 
to  put  forestry  as  one  of  the  three  basic  industries  of  the  State  on  a 
more  stable  basis. 

This  report  again  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  the  School  of  For- 
estry for  greatly  enlarged  quarters  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided. 
While  it  is  expected  that  additional  room  will  be  released  in  Morrill 
Hall  for  the  use  of  forestry  as  other  buildings  are  provided,  it  is  not 
too  early  now  to  begin  to  plan  for  an  adequate  modem  building  as 
the  permanent  home  of  the  school. 

The  importance  of  a  demonstration  forest  is  again  emphasized. 
While  the  reconnaissance  studies  of  the  University  timber  land  grants 
have  not  yet  been  carried  to  a  point  where  specific  recommendations  in 
this  matter  are  advisable,  it  is  hoped  that  plans  can  be  matured  so 
that  recommendations  may  be  made  in  another  two  years.  Such  a  for- 
est would  serve  as  a  forest  experiment  station,  and  knowledge  result- 
ing from  scioitific  experiments  is  as  essential  in  forestry  as  it  is  in 
agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  G.  MILLER, 
Dean  School  of  Forestry. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

To  the  President: 

The  School  of  Education  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  University  was 
established  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  June  1920.  Much  of  my 
report  must  deal,  therefore,  with  plans  and  needs. 

However,  the  school  has  been  functioning  very  well  as  a  depart- 
ment  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Not  many  students  have, 
as  yet,  received  a  degree  in  Education,  but  a  good  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  have  taken  the  work 
in  education  required  for  a  teachers'  certificate.  Twenty  of  the  class 
of  1919  met  this  requirement,  and  15  of  the  class  of  1920.  During 
the  year  1919-20  there  were  152  students  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
courses  in  education. 

The  quality  of  students  who  elect  courses  in  education  is  very 
gratifying.  Of  the  four  students  graduating  with  highest  honors  in 
1919  three  were  education  students;  and  of  the  six  receiving  high 
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honors,  four  were  education  students.  In  1920,  of  the  two  receiving 
highest  honors  one  was  an  education  student;  and  of  the  three  re- 
ceiving high  honors  two  were  education  students. 

PLANS 

The  plans  of  the  school,  as  it  is  being  organized  at  present,  in- 
clude (1)  a  general  course  for  high  school  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendent,  (2)  a  special  course  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture;  (3)  a  special  course 
for  teachers  of  home  economics,  in  cooperation  with  the  department 
of  Home  Economics;  (4)  a  special  course  for  teachers  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Engineering;  (5)  a 
special  course  for  music  supervisors,  in  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Music;  (6)  a  special  course  for  directors  of  physical  train- 
ing and  athletics,  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  Physical 
Education. 

NCEa>S 

The  greatest  need  at  present  is  room.  More  and  better  work 
could  be  done  if  there  were  suitable  places  in  which  to  do  it.  Be- 
sides class  rooms,  there  should  be  a  small  room  in  which  school  re- 
ports, monographs  and  other  educational  material  could  be  collected 
and  filed,  and  consulted  by  students.  The  value  of  such  material 
depends  largely  upon  its  availability.  Professor  Soulen  is  chairman 
of  the  conunittee  on  admissions,  and  needs  a  separate  office  in  which 
to  keep  records  and  confer  with  students,  not  only  in  the  School  of 
Education,  but  in  every  department  of  the  University.  A  small  in- 
crease over  the  present  allowance  is  needed  for  books  and  other  ma- 
terial. 

THB  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  most  economical  department  of  a  college  is  the  sununer  school. 
Without  it  the  buildings  and  equipment  would  be  idle  in  the  summer, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  light,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  is  less  than 
in  the  winter  session.  During  the  summer  teachers  are  free  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  prepare  for  better  work  in  the  schools.  The 
responsibility  for  the  summer  school  has  been  placed  upon  the  School 
of  Education.    A  large  part  of  the  work  will  be  planned  for  teachers. 

XEED  FOR  TEIACHERS  IN  IDAHO 

The  bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  November 
publishes  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  teacher  situation  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  that  report  there  are  now  about  477 
schools  in  Idaho  either  without  a  teacher  or  being  taught  by  a 
teacher  below  accepted  standards  of  preparation. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  a  large  number  of  students 
leave  the  University  to  take  teaching  i>ositions  before  graduating. 
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These  teachers  intend  to  come  back  and  finish  the  course,  and  they 
should  be  encoliraged  to  do  so  at  an  early  date. 

Idaho  should  not  expect  to  receive  many  competent  teachers  from 
other  States,  because  the  situation  in  other  States  is  about  as  it  is 
here.  Furthermore  Idaho  will  be  better  served  by  training  a  large 
part  of  her  own  teachers. 

In  ^e  conclusion  of  the  report  referred  to  above,  the  statement 
is  made  that  ''Unquestionably  the  greatest  educational  problem  before 
the  American  people  is  the  securing  of  competent,  well  trained  teach- 
ers for  every  teaching  position  in  the  country." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  School  of  Education  may  do  its  part  in  help- 
ing to  do  for  Idaho  what  similar  institutions  are  planning  to  do  for 
other  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  F.  MESSENGER, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

DIRECTOR  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

To  the  President: 

The  Home  Economics  Department  was  without  a  head  from  July 
1918,  to  January  1st,  1920.  During  the  present  biennium  the  entire 
staff,  with  the  exception  of  one  member  has  chang^  personnel.  Not- 
withstanding these  handicaps,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent  in  the  enrolment  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  September  11, 
1920,  with  good  prospects  for  continued  growth. 

A  supervisor  of  practice  teaching  has  been  added  to  the  Home 
Economics  staff.  She  has  charge  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department 
of  the  high  school,  and  supervises  the  senior  girls  of  the  Home  Econ- 
omics Department,  who  go  there  to  get  practical  class  room  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  first  time  that  the  authorities  of  the  Moscow  high 
school  have  permitted  its  being  made  a  laboratory  for  practice  teach- 
ing. 

A  graduate  nurse  has  been  employed  to  give  a  course  in  home  nurs- 
ing. A  special  class  room  for  this  work  has  been  equipped  in  the 
infirmary. 

During  the  second  semester  of  last  year  the  advanced  students  in 
Home  Economics  were  given  an  opportunity  of  getting  practical  ex- 
perience in  home  making.  The  M.  E.  Lewis  residence  was  rented  for 
two  months  and  every  junior  and  senior  girl  in  Home  Economics 
was  required  to  live  in  the  house  for  three  weeks.  During  this  time 
they  did  the  regular  housework  and  prepared  meals  for  a  family  of 
six.    This  experience  is  invaluable. 

A  practice  cottage  must  be  rented  or  purchased  this  year  in  order 
to  meet  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Further- 
more, home  economics  education  is  not  considered  complete  without 
this  training. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  equip  a  small  laundry.  This  is  to  be  used 
by  the  detail  woman  as  well  as  by  the  Home  Economics  studoits — 
estimated  cost,  $600.00. 

One  foods  laboratory  should  be  equipped  according  to  the  unit 
system.  This  change  is  to  be  made  to  comply  with  modem  tendencies 
in  home  economics  education.    Estimated  cost,  $500.00. 

One  additional  sewing  laboratory  must  be  provided  and  more  space 
is  needed  for  the  classes  in  art.  The  present  congestion  makes  it 
impossible  to  do  satisfactory  work.  In  one  small  clothing  laboratory 
25  girls  are  attempting  to  do  the  regular  freshman  work,  and  29 
girls  are  crowded  into  one  small  art  laboratory.  Many  young  women 
desiring  to  enroll  were  refused  registration  because  there  was  not 
room  to  accommodate  them. 

A  detail  woman  is  needed.  She  should  give  a  part  of  each  day 
to  regular  departmental  details.  Student  help  has  proven  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

An  additional  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  food  and  clothing  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  The  classes  in  clothing  and  art  have  increased  in  numbers 
until  it  is  essential  that  they  be  divided  into  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  previously  offered,  a  four-year  voca- 
tional course  for  training  teachers  in  home  economics  is  g^ven.  This 
has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  will  be  graduated  from 
this  course  to  supply  the  demand  for  home  economics  teachers  made 
by  the  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  and  other  high  schools  of  the  State. 

The  course  in  household  arts  offered  by  the  School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  has  been  dropped.  The  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  of 
the  State  will  offer  opportunity  for  secondary  vocational  education  to 
many  young  women  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  those  schools. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  offer  a  curriculum 
that  is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  classes: 

Those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject; 

Those  who  desire  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  and 
folleges; 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  dietetics; 

Those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  domestic  art  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges; 

Those  desiring  to  take  up  some  phase  of  extension  work. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

KATHERINE  JENSON, 
Director  of  Home  Economics. 
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CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PRE-MEDIC  COMMITTEE 
To  the  President: 

The  number  of  studente  registered  in  the  Pre-Medical  Course  at 
the  University  duiing  the  past  few  years  shows  a  steady  and  very 
substantial  increase  from  year  to  year.  This  year  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty  enthusiastic  students  as  compared  with  six  in 
1913-14  The  work  is  firmly  established  and  attained  its  present  pro- 
portions in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  received  comparatively  little 
publicity. 

The  great  advances  of  recent  years  in  all  the  natural  sciences  have 
led  to  correspondingly  great  advances  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  In  full  realization  of  this  fact,  our  foundational  cur- 
riculum was  made  as  broad  and  strong  as  may  be  had  anywhere,  and 
meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  every  medical  school  in  the  coun- 
try. The  work  is  so  outlined  that  the  student  can  arrange  for  four, 
three,  or  two  years  of  work,  according  to  the  nature  of  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  institution  which  he  contemplates  entering.  The 
curriculum  is  changed  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
changes  in  requirements  set  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

According  to  reports,  our  former  students  are  doing  exceptionally 
fine  work  at  several  of  the  strongest  medical  schools.  Idaho  has  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  high  standing  accorded  her  pre-medical 
work  by  some  of  the  leading  medical  institutions.  The  recognition 
given  us  by  some  of  the  best  schools  is  most  flattering.  Rush,  for 
example,  gives  our  B.  S.  Pre-Medioal  graduates  advanced  credit  in 
such  courses  as  Comparative  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Histology  and 
Organology,  Cytology,  Heredity  and  Eugenics,  Evolution,  and  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  equivalent  to  one  year  of  medical  work  at  that 
institution.    A  better  recognition  could  not  be  expected  by  any  school. 

While  this  department  is  enjoying  rapid  growth,  the  enrolment 
does  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  full  extent  of  tiie  natural  de- 
mand for  pre-medical  training  on  the  part  of  young  men  and  wommi 
in  this  State.  Owing  to  lack  of  proper  publicity  in  the  past  of  this 
important  phase  of  work  offered  at  the  University,  many  students 
from  this  State  continue  to  register  in  courses  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  medicine  in  other  institutions.  This  not  only  cuts  down  the 
registration  in  our  University,  but  these  students  spend  their  money 
outside  of  the  State  and  receive  a  similar,  and  in  many  cases,  an 
inferior  training  at  a  much  greater  expense.  The  need  of  more 
favorable  publicity  and  pre-medical  bulletin  for  distribution  among 
the  high  school  graduates  is  obvious. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  WODSEDALEK, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Pre-Medieal  Instruction. 
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COMMANDING  OFFICER  OF  THE 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  President: 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Military  Department  has  devoted 
its  energy  to  developing  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  qualify  young 
men  to  perform  the  duties  of  commissioned  officers  in  time  of  war 
or  other  emergency,  thus  obviating  to  an  appreciable  degree  the  exist- 
ing necessity  of  hurriedly  training  after  hostilities  begin  the  majority 
of  the  large  number  of  officers  required  in  modem  armies.  This  result 
is  accomplished  without  interfering  with  the  regular  college  work  of 
the  student.  In  fact  such  courses  of  military  instruction  are  pre- 
scribed as  to  make  the  regrular  course  more  complete  and  to  render 
the  student  better  fitted  for  any  pursuit  in  life. 

The  basic  course,  primarily  intended  to  produce  non-conunissioned 
officers,  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  normally,  the  freshman 
and  sophomore,  and  consists  of  systematic,  progressive  theoretical  and 
practical  training  in  the  elementary  subjects  of  the  military  science, 
including  disciplinary  drills  of  various  kinds  which  teach  students  how 
to  act  in  unison,  emphasize  the  important  quality  of  self-discipline  and 
inculcate  alertness,  precision  and  application. 

The  advanced  course,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors,  covering 
a  like  period,  has  for  its  principal  aim  the  training  of  the  student 
in  higher  qualities  of  leadership  and  command,  thereby  preparing 
him  to  become  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Army  Reserve  eligible 
and  qualified  for  call  in  time  of  war  or  other  national  emergency, 
at  the  same  time  offering  opportunity  to  enter  the  profession  of  arms 
in  time  of  peace. 

Our  work  has  followed  the  course  of  study  outlined  in  Special 
Regulations  No.  44,  War  Department,  applicable  to  all  educational 
institutions  maintaining  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  organization  and  insuring 
degrees  of  uniformity  and  efficiency  throughout  the  country  not  exist-  • 
ing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  regulations.  The  United  States 
government  provides  a  corps  of  instructors  and  furnishes  uniforms, 
arms  and  equipment  necessary  to  conduct  the  training.  It  requires 
the  institution  to  provide  for  the  care  and  storage  of  this  property 
and  to  arrange  for  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  exercises. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  inade- 
quate accommodations  available  for  storage  and  indoor  training  at 
^e  present  and  the  urgent  need  of  a  new  armory  or  if  deemed  best 
a  combined  armory  and  gymnasium  building  of  appropriate  capacity, 
which  will  meet  not  only  the  essential  requirements  of  this  depart- 
ment but  also  those  of  the  closely  allied  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture. Such  a  building  will  also  provide  a  suitable  place  for  indoor 
athletics,  healthful  recreation  and  social  affairs,  all  of  which  are  so 
important  in  college  life,  and  attract  students  to  our  doors. 
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A  joint  annual  encampment  of  six  weeks'  duration,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  optional  for  basic  course  students  but  required  for  the 
advanced  course  students,  free  of  expense  for  both  classes,  is  held 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  supplementing  the  military  work 
griven  in  the  colleges.  Our  institution  was  well  represented  at  the 
camp  this  year  and  the  students  reflected  much  credit  on  the  Univer- 
sity by  receiving  honor  awards  in  many  subjects.  At  the  present 
there  are  under  instruction  sixteen  students  in  the  advanced  course 
and  254  in  the  basic  course.  These  numbers  do  not  include  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  in  college  who  were  either  in  the  service  during 
the  war  or  have  otherwise  received  military  training.  The  reports 
of  the  various  inspecting  officers  from  the  War  Department,  who  visit 
the  institution  three  times  a  year,  are  highly  encouraging  to  the 
department  and  accord  our  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  standing  among  the 
highest  in  the  country. 

The  students  pursuing  the  military  course  at  the  University  are 
receiving  through  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  the  benefits  of  military  discipline, 
training  in  team  work,  assurance  of  service  as  an  officer  in  time  of 
emergency,  opportunity  for  a  scholarship  at  the  University  amounting 
to  over  $400.00  for  the  last  two  years  in  college,  physical  training, 
preparation  for  national  service,  technical  training  specially  develop- 
ing self-reliance,  confidence,  courtesy,  initiative,  sense  of  duty  and 
leadership.  The  University  secures  through  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  national  government  and  a  better  understanding 
of  its  problems,  a  sympathetic  contact  with  the  War  Department,  an 
increase  of  educational  efficiency,  an  enhancement  of  college  spirit 
and  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  national  service. 

EDW.  R.  CHRISMAN, 

Colonel,  U,  S,  Army, 

LIBRARIAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Library,  like  other  parts  of  the 
University,  has  made  progress,  tho  it  has  been  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  limitations  of  space,  and  by  the  increased  cost  of  books,  service 
and  supplies.  The  book  space  and  the  seating  capacity  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  This  means  diminished  service  now  and  increased 
labor  cost  later.  We  have  stored  books  in  the  basement,  piled  them 
on  tops  of  cases,  and  used  every  available  space.  Four  tables  and 
twenty-four  chairs  were  added  to  our  reading  room,  which  was  already 
full.  The  reading  room  congestion  will  be  relieved  somewhat  by  the 
completion  of  the  south  wing  of  liie  building. 

STAFF 

Continuity  of  service  is  essential  to  good  service.  This  is  more 
emphatically  true  of  the  Library  than  of  most  departments  of  the 
University.    Yet  the  librarian  is  the  only  member  of  the  staff  today 
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who  was  on  duty  January  Ist,  1919.  Some  have  left  to  attend  pro> 
fessional  schools  and  so  fit  themselves  to  give  better  service,  but  it 
is  largely  because  of  our  inability  to  meet  the  higher  salaries  offered 
elsewhere  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  temporary  appointmnts 
and  to  train  inexperienced  people  as  best  we  could. 

The  situation  has  been  trying  alike  to  faculty,  students  and  libra- 
rian. It  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  find  new  assistants  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  books  and  library  methods,  but  really  good  service 
can  be  rendered  only  after  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular resources,  methods  and  patrons  of  this  library.  Such  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  only  by  continuous  contact. 

Various  persons  have  rendered  good  service  for  small  pay,  but  if 
we  are  to  give  our  students  and  faculty  the  kind  of  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  we  must  employ  more  trained  and  experienced 
people  and  we  must  pay  salaries  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  best 
people  who  come  to  us. 

Miss  Katherine  Fraivtz  joined  the  staff  in  January,  1919,  and 
has  rendered  most  acceptable  service.  She  has  kept  general  over- 
sight and  direction  of  the  loan  desk  and  taken  entire  charge  of  the 
I>eriodicals.  She  has  also  answered  all  requests  for  books  to  be  sent 
by  mail  and  has  often  acted  as  first  assistant 

AOGESSIONS 

Because  of  increased  cost  of  all  equipment  and  also  partly  because 
of  emergency  salaries,  many  departments  have  been  obliged  to  cut 
library  expenditures  to  the  barest  necessities.  No  department  has 
had  an  adequate  book  fund.  In  spite  of  this  2,816  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  library  from  January  1st,  1919,  to  December  Ist,  1920. 
Of  these,  311  volumes  were  obtained  by  binding  periodicals  and  782 
were  gifts,  leaving  1,723  volumes  added  by  purchase.  This  number 
will  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as  two  freight 
shipments  from  New  York  are  now  on  the  way. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  gift  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  and  magazines  presented  by  the  Misses  Carrie  and 
Anna  Mitchell  and  of  the  1797  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
presented  by  Reverend  W.  H.  Bridge.  The  many  single  volumes  which 
have  been  given  to  the  library  are  not  less  appreciated  because  not 
specifically  mentioned. 

OATAIX)G 

During  the  biennium  the  work  of  cataloguing  has  been  broken  into 
by  changes  in  the  personnel  and  by  the  press  of  other  work  which 
has  sometimes  taken  the  cataloguer  from  her  regular  duties.  Until 
recently  the  accessions  have  been  kept  catalogued  and  considerable 
back  work  was  done.  Excepting  documents  and  periodicals,  there 
remain  about  500  volumes  to  be  completely  catalogued.  This  will 
complete  the  back  work  in  this  department 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  complete  list  of  Library  of  Congress 
subject  headin^rs,  a  revision  of  the  headings  used  in  our  catalog  has 
been  undertaken.  This  has  necessitated  the  checking  of  the  entire 
list  and  the  changing  of  many  cards,  but  it  should  eventually  save 
much  time  and  make  the  catalog  more  useful.  At  the  same  time  the 
checking  was  done,  all  cross  reference  cards  were  revised,  and  about 
2,000  have  been  added.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  finished 
by  January  1st. 

IX>AX  DSSK 

Accurate  statistics  of  this  work  have  not  been  kept,  but  a  hasty 
checking  of  readers'  cards  used  between  January  1st  and  December 
15th,  1920,  shows  4,763  volumes  loaned  for  home  use  and  171  volumes 
for  departmental  use. 

PERIODICALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

The  University  subscribes  to  about  350  periodicals  and  serials  and 
receives  about  twenty-five  as  gifts.  This  gives  us  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative collection  of  current  material,  tho  there  are  many  excellent 
publications  not  included. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  are  sent  as  gifts.  We  were 
obliged  to  temporarily  abandon  our  newspaper  room  because  of  the 
removal  of  the  walls  incident  to  the  building  of  the  new  wing.  It  is 
expected  that  after  January  1st  we  may  again  have  an  open  reading 
room  where  the  papers  may  be  freely  consulted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  BELLE  SWEET, 

LibrartatL 

DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 

STATION 

To  the  President: 

Effects  of  the  World  War  continued  to  influence  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  well  into  1919.  Several  projects 
had  been  held  at  least  partially  in  abeyance;  certain  station  workers 
were  on  leave  for  military  service;  equipment  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  materially  advanced  in  price;  both  in  retaining  members  of 
the  staff  and  in  filling  vacancies  it  was  found  that  m&i  with  the  de- 
sired training  and  experience  demanded  salary  rates  much  higher 
than  had  before  prevailed. 

PROGRESS  MADE 

The  station  is  fortunate,  howeveis  in  being  able  to  record  consid- 
erable progress  for  the  biennium  in  spite  of  difficulties  indicated  above. 
New  buildingfs  and  equipment  have  been  secured;  success  has  been  had 
in  securing  well  trained  men  to  fill  vacancies;  important  results  have 
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been  achieved  in  connection  with  a  number  of  projects;  three  full- 
time  station  workers  have  been  added  during  the  biennium  in  plant 
pathology,  farm  management  and  animal  husbandry.  The  two  lasl 
named  are  supported  by  the  special  appropriation  for  investigation. 
One-half  of  the  cost  of  farm  management  is  met  by  the  United  States 
Departmoit  of  Agriculture.  Work  is  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the 
biennium  on  a  total  of  eighty-five  projects. 

N£W  BVIIiDINGS  AND  EQITIPMBNT 

A  service  building  was  completed  for  the  department  of  poultry 
husbandry  at  a  cost  of  $1500.  Two  students'  army  training  corps 
buildings  have  been  moved  to  a  suitable  location  to  provide  for  a  stor- 
age building,  each  for  farm  crops  and  horticulture.  A  feeding  plant 
of  permanent  construction  has  been  erected  for  investigations  in  the 
feeding  of  steers  and  sheep  on  the  Caldwell  Substation.  This  plant 
will  provide  for  144  head  of  cattle  and  1000  head  of  sheep  with  racks 
for  forage,  bunks,  trough,  concrete  water  troughs  and  a  reserve  water 
storage  tank  holding  9000  gallons.  This  plant  cost  approximately 
$3500.  A  machinery  shed  and  a  small  sheep  shed  have  been  erected 
on  the  Sandpoint  Substation.  A  flock  of  twenty  Shropshire  sheep  was 
purchased  for  this  station.  Twenty-two  Hampshire  sheep  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Caldwell  Substation.  A  new  thresher  for  plot  work 
and  a  smaller  thresher  for  nursery  rows  were  purchased  for  the  de- 
partment of  farm  crops.  Eight  head  of  purebred  sheep  have  been  do- 
nated to  the  home  station  at  Moscow,  four  of  which  are  Suffolks, 
donated  by  the  Suffolk  Society  of  England. 

STATION  AOnVmES  STATE-WIDE 

The  activities  of  the  Experiment  Station  extend  to  many  parts  of 
the  State.  The  central  station  farm  at  Moscow  consists  of  375  acres 
of  leased  and  deeded  land;  the  Caldwell  Substation,  320  acres;  the 
Aberdeen  Station,  80  acres;  the  High  Altitude  Station  at  Felt,  160 
acres  of  dry  farm  land  and  40  acres  of  irrigated  land;  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Sandpoint,  170  acres.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  is 
hoped  to  have  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  40-acre  well- 
improved  experimental  farm  at  Jerome.  Another  point  from  which 
station  work  is  conducted  is  the  Entomological  Substation  at  Twin 
Falls,  where  Mr.  R,  H.  Smith  is  located  for  work  with  the  clover 
aphis  and  the  clover  nematode.  Soil  surveys  have  been  made  during 
the  biennium  in  Kootenai  county  and  in  Twin  Falls  county.  Farm 
management  studies  have  been  carried  on  for  one  year  in  Latah  county 
and  for  two  years  in  Twin  Falls  county.  The  Experiment  Station, 
therefore,  is  statewide  in  its  work  and  influence,  and  has  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  the  State's  agricultural  development  and  prosperity. 
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ADAMS  FUND  PROJECTS 

Agicultural  Chemistry. 

1.  Factors  influencing  the  protein  content  of  wheat. 

2.  The  influence  of  available  nitrogen  upon  the  protein  content  of 

wheat; 

3.  Tolerance  of  crops  for  alkali. 

Agronomy. 

1.  Duty  of  water. 

Bacteriology. 

1.  The  relation  of  nitrates  to  nodule  formation. 

2.  Effects  of  woods  and  forest  products  on  bacteriological  activities 

in  soil. 

(a)  Ammonifixation  and  nitriflxation. 

(b)  Nitrogen  fixation. 

3.  Effects  of  alkali  salts  on  bacteriological  activities  in  soil.     (In 

cooperation  with  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

Chemdetry. 

1.  Factors  influencing  the  ripening  of  fruits,  particularly  apples. 

HortietUture. 

1.  Apple  breeding. 

Plant  Pathology. 

1.  Relation  of  soil  moisture  content  to  bunt  infection  in  wheat. 

2.  A  study  of  the  calico  and  streak  disease  of  the  potato. 

Plant  Physiology. 

1.  Apple  structure,  micro-chemistry,  and  enzyone  formation. 

Zoology. 

1.  Cytological  studies. 

(a)  Additional  cytological  studies  of  the  reproduction  cells  of 
the  mule. 

(b)  Cytological  studies  of  the  reproduction  cells  of  cattle. 

(c)  Cytological  studies  of  the  reproduction  cells  of  sheep. 

Projextts  Supported  by  the  Hatch  and  the  Local  Station  Funds 

Agricultural  chemistry. 
1.  Silage  investigations. 

(a)  The  composition  of  sunflower  and  sweet  clover  silage  dur- 
ing several  periods  of  growth.  (In  cooperation  with  Agron- 
omy.) 
(b)  A  comparison  of  various  varieties  of  corn  for  silage  pur- 
poses. (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy.) 
(c)  A  study  of  the  proteins  of  different  forage  crops  before 
and  after  siloing. 
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(d)  The  digestible  coefficients  of  sunflower  silage  when  fed  to 
cattle  and  sheep.     (In  cooperation  with  Animal  Husbandry.) 
(d)   Sugar  beet  top  silage  found  in  Idaho. 
2.  Sugar  beet  improvement  work. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  sugar  content  of  sugar  beets  when  grown 

from  high  sugar  mother  beets  of  high  sugar  content.     (In 

cooperation  with  Aberdeen  Substation.) 

8.  The  effect  of  feeds,  oils  and  mineral  salts  upon  milk  secretion 

and  milk  constituents.     (In  cooperation  with  Dairy  Husbandry.) 

4.  The  effect  of  adding  lime,  calcium  sulphate  and  sulphur  to  Idaho 
type  of  soils  on  the  yield  of  alfalfa  and  composition  of  the  ash; 
also  the  effect  of  these  chemical  substances  on  the  supply  of 
available  plant  elements.     (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy.) 

5.  The  protein  content  of  wheat,  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil,  when 
cropped  continuously  to  wheat  and  when  cropped  under  a  definite 
rotation  scheme. 

6.  Cooperative  analytical  work. 

(a)  Department  of  Horticulture,  apple  breeding,  chemical  de- 
terminations of  acidity. 

(b)  Departments  of  Horticulture  and  Plant  Pathology,  potato 
dipping  investigations.  Determination  of  mercuric  chloride 
in  solution  used  in  treating  seed  potatoes. 

(c)  Department  of  Agronomy,  soil  survey  work.  Analysis  of 
soil  samples. 

Agronomy, 

1.  Small  grain  improvement.     (In  cooperation  with  substations.) 

(a)  Wheat. 

(b)  Oats. 

(c)  Barley. 

(d)  Rye,  emmer,  and  miscellaneous  grains. 

2.  Forage  investigations. 

(a)  Grasses  and  legumes  for  hay  and  seed. 

(b)  Cultural  test  with  sweet  clover. 

(c)  Breeding  and  cultural  work  with  soy  beans. 

(d)  Cultural  experiments  with  sugar  grass. 

(e)  Orchard  grass  selection  and  improvement. 

*(f)   Introduction  and  testing  of  miscellaneous  forage  crops. 
8.  Field  and  garden  pea  investigations. 

(a)  Classification  studies. 

(b)  Cultural  experiments. 

(c)  Breeding   and    improvement. 
4.  Com  breeding  and  improvement. 

(a)  Work  at  University  Farm. 

(b)  Work  at  Aberdeen  Substation.  (In  cooperation  with  Ab- 
erdeen Substation.) 

(c)  Work  at  Caldwell  Substation.  (In  cooperation  with  Cald- 
well Substation.) 
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5.  Silage  Crop  Investigations.  (In  cooperation  with  Agricultural 
Ch^nistry.) 

(a)  Cultural  tests  of  com  for  silage  production. 

(b)  Cultural  experiments  with  sunflowers. 

(c)  Improvement  of  sunflowers  for  silage  production  by  selec- 
tion and  breeding. 

(d)  Artichokes  as  a  silage  and  forage  crop. 

6.  Rotation  and  fertility  investigations. 

(a)  Plots  located  at  University  farm.  (In  cooperation  with 
Agricultural   Chemistry.) 

(b)  Plots  located  at  Sandpoint  Substation.  In  cooperation 
(with  Sandpoint  Substation  and  with  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try.) 

(c)  Tests  with  commercial  fertilizers. 

7.  Timber  soil  investigations. 

(a)  Plots  located  at  Sandpoint  Substation.  (In  cooperation 
with  Sandpoint  Substation  and  with  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

8.  Irrigated  soil  investigations. 

(a)  Correction  of  alkali  and  ''slick  spots."  (In  cooperation 
with  Caldwell  Substation.) 

9.  Soil   amendments. 

(a)  Uee  of  sulphur,  lime  and  gypsum  on  leguminous  crops. 
*  (In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
^10.  Soil  survey.     (In  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Soils.) 

(a)  A  detailed  survey  of  a  designated  area  each  season  as 
funds  will  permit. 
11.  Cooperative  demonstration  work. 

(a)  Cooperative  tests  of  small  grains  with  county  agents  thru 
an  agreement  with  the  Extension  Division  to  assist  in  the 
standardization  of  small  grain  varieties. 

(b)  Assisting  the  Extension  Division  in  determining  the  need 
of  certain  soils  for  fertilizers  and  soil  amendments. 

♦(In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Animal  Husbandry, 

1.  Study  of  the  leading  breeds  of  sheep  with  referoice  to  factors 
that  influence  production  and  management. 

Dairy  Husbandry. 
^1.  In  breeding  and  line  breeding  compared  with  outcrossing  as  re- 
gards its  effect  upon  dairy  cattle,  their  milk  and  butter  fat  pro- 
duction, conformation,  fecundity  and  general  characteristics. 

2.  The  effects  of  feeds,  oils  and  mineral  salts  upon  milk  secretion 
and  milk  constituents.  (In  cooperation  with  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry.) 

3.  Weight  of  dairy  cattle  as  influenced  by  pregnancy,  age  and  meth- 
ods of  handling. 
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4.  A  study  of  methods  of  marking  cows  for  identification. 

5.  Official  testing  for  advancing  registry  or  register  of  merit  in 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

♦(In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Horticulture. 

1.  Summer  vs.  winter  pruning. 

2.  Variety  testing  of  tree  fruits,  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 

3.  Potato  production  experimaits. 

4.  Experiments  in  seed  production. 

5.  Experiments  in  the  control  of  western  yellow  tomato  blight  by 
breeding  and  selection.     (In  cooperation  with  Plant  Pathology.) 

6.  Experiments  with  garden  beans. 

7.  Testing  out  spray  materials  for  the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  the  Codlin  moth. 

8.  Study  of  the  life  history  of  the  Codlin  moth. 

9.  Cherry  pollination  studies. 

Plant  Pathology, 

1.  Experiments  in  the  control  of  rhizoctonia  of  the  potato. 

2.  A  study  of  western  yellow  tomato  blight.     (In  cooperation  with 
Horticulture.) 

Projects  Supported  by  Maintenance  Funds  or  by  Special  State 
Appropriation 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

1.  Investigation  of  the  practicability  of  irrigating  certain  compar- 
atively level  portions  of  farms  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  officiency  of  different  systems  of  vaporizing 
the  heavier  fuel  used  in  oil  tractors. 

3.  Investigations  of  low  cost  methods  of  manufacture  of  concrete 
pipe  for  use  in  farm  drainage  and  irrigation. 

4.  Design  and  installation  of  farm  water  supply  systems. 

Animal  Husbandry. 

1.  The  growing  and  use  of  silage  crops  other  than  com  in  the  feed- 
ing of  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

2.  Steer  feeding  investigations  at  Caldwell. 

3.  Lamb  feeding  investigations  at  Caldwell. 

4.  Study  of  maintenance  and  management  problems  with  beef  breed- 
ing cows  at  Caldwell. 

5.  Hogging  off  field  peas. 

6.  Comparing  vegetable  and  animal  protein  for  fattening  hogs. 

Bacteriology. 

1.  The  use  of  tiberculin  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  poultry 
under  field  conditions. 

2.  Legume  culture  preparation. 
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Entomology. 

1.  A  study  of  clover  aphis  and  methods  for  its  control. 

2.  Investigation  of  the  mematode  disease  of  red  clover  in  southern 
Idaho. 

3.  A  study  of  alfalfa  weevil  with  the  purpose  of  developing  more 
effective  methods  for  its  control. 

^Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economies. 

1.  Investigation  of  farm  organization,  including  cost  of  production 
studies  in  northern  Idaho. 

2.  Investigation  of  farm  organization,  including  cost  of  production 
studies,  in  irrigated  sections  of  Southern  Idaho. 

♦(In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Forestry. 

1.  Experimental  tree  planting. 

2.  Relative  durability  of  Idaho  woods. 

3.  Agricultural  possibilities  of  logged-off  lands. 

4.  Grazing  studies. 

Poultry  Husbandry. 

1.  To  determine  the  value  of  certain  grain  rations  for  laying  hens. 

2.  Breeding  for  egg  production. 

3.  To  determine  the  value  of  certain  protein  feeds  of  laying  h«fis. 

*  Aberdeen  Substation. 

1.  Small  gfrain  investigations. 

(a)  Variety  tests  and  breeding  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  miscel- 
laneous grains,  such  as  flax. 

(b)  Oat  disease  nursery  and  hybridization. 

2.  Field  and  garden  pea  and  bean  investigations. 

(a)  Variety  tests  for  the  production  of  seed. 

(b)  Effect  of  pea  variety  on  its  value  as  a  nurse  crop  of  alfalfa. 

3.  Silage  crop  investigations   (in  cooperation  with  Agronomy). 

(a)  Variety  tests  of  com  for  the  production  of  silage. 

(b)  Selection  and  breeding  of  com  to  produce  home-grown  seed. 

(c)  Rate  of  seeding  sunflowers  as  related  to  yield  of  silage. 

4.  Horticultural  Investigations. 

(a)  Selection  and  improvement  of  sugar  beets  for  high  sugar 
content,  and  the  production  of  seed  of  these  selections.  (In 
cooperation  with  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

(b)  To  determine  the  possibility  of  this  locality  to  the  produc- 
tion of  miscellaneous  vegetable  seed  crops. 

(c)  To  determine  the  adaptability  of  various  ornamental  trees 
to  the  area  for  the  improvement  of  the  homestead.  (In  co- 
operation with  the  School  of  Forestry.) 

5.  Potato  Investigations. 

(a)  Varietal  and  tuber  unit  tests  for  yield. 

(b)  Increase  of  improved  stock  seed  for  distribution. 
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6.  Soil  Fertility  Investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy.) 

(a)  To  determine  the  effect  of  sulphur  on  the  yield  of  alfalfa. 

7.  Pure  seed  distribution. 

(a)  To  increase  and  distribute  pure  seed  of  the  various  crops 
which  have  been  improved.  ♦  (In  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Caldwell  Substation 

1.  Dairy   farm   management      (In   cooperation   with   Dairy   Hus- 
bandry. 

(a)  To  encourage  the  introduction  of  dairsnng  as  a  type  of 
farming  for  this  area  of  the  State. 

(b)  To  determine  the  best  combination  of  crops  to  be  grown 
for  a  dairy  herd. 

(c)  To  determine  the  proper  number  of  animals  to  be  main- 
tained on  an  80-acre  unit  of  land  and  their  proper  man- 
agement. 

(d)  To  demonstrate  the  relationship  of  dairy  farming  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil. 

2.  Feeding    inve^gations.      (In   cooperation    with    Animal    Hus- 
bandry.) 

(a)  Steer  feeding  investigations. 

(b)  Lamb  feeding  investigations. 

(c)  Study  of  maintenance  and  management  problems  with  beef 
breeding  cows. 

8.  Com  investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Ag^nomy.) 

(a)  To  determine  the  yielding  capacity  of  introduced  varieties 
as  compared  with  those  locally  grown  for  the  production  of 
silage. 

(b)  Later  a  system  of  com  breeding  will  be  established  to 
produce  an  improved  variety  for  this  section  of  the  State. 

4.  Farm  management 

(a)  To  place  the  remainder  of  the  farm  in  condition  to  pro- 
duce crops  for  feed  or  sale. 

(b)  To  determine  the  cost  of  certain  crops  from  the  standpoint 
of  man  and  horse  labor  expended. 

5.  Soil  investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.) 

(a)  To  determine  the  needs  of  the  soils  of  this  area. 

(b)  To  find  some  method  of  eliminating  the  "slick  spots". 

High  Altitude  Substation 

1.  Small  grain  investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy.) 

(a)  Variety  tests  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  miscellaneous 
grains  under  dry-land  and  irrigation. 

(b)  Rate,  date,  and  depth  of  seeding  winter  wheat  on  dry  land. 

(c)  Variety  test  of  cereals  for  the  production  of  hay. 
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2.  Field   and   grarden    pea   investigations.      (In    cooperation   with 
Agronomy.) 

(a)  To  determine  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  irrigated  and 
dry  lands. 

3.  Forage  and  miscellaneous  crop  investigations.     (In  cooperation 
with  Agronomy.) 

(a)  To  determine  the  best  varieties  of  grasses  and  legrumes 
for  the  production  of  forage  and  the  most  successful  cultural 
practice. 

(b)  The  introduction  and  testing  of  such  crops  as  flax»  buck- 
wheat, sunflowers,  com,  etc.,  for  the  production  of  grain  or 
forage. 

4.  Horticultural  investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Horticulture 

and  School  of  Forestry.) 

(a)  The  introduction  and  testing  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums 
to  determine  their  winter  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  high 
altitudes. 

(b)  To  determine  the  possibilities  of  growing  small  fruits 
for  home  use. 

(c)  The  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  homestead. 

SandjHnnt  Substation 

1.  Small  grain  investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy.) 

(a)  Variety  tests  with  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

2.  Field   and   garden    pea   investigations.      (In   cooperation    with 
Agronomy.) 

(a)  Variety  tests  with  standard  varieties. 

3.  Irrigation   experiments.    (In   cooperation   with    Agronomy    and 
Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

(a)  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  irrigation  as  compared  with 
non-irrigation. 

(b)  To  determine  the  best  methods  of  irrigating  these  soils 

(c)  To  find  the  most  profitable  crops  to  be  grown  under  irri- 
gation. 

4.  Timber  soil  investigations.     (In  cooperation  with  Agronomy  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

(a)  To  investigate  the  most  efficient  method  of  soil  improve- 
ment by  the  growth  of  legumes. 

(b)  To  determine  the  value  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  sulphur  as 
related  to  the  growth  of  legumes. 

(c)  To  investigate  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  when 
appHed  to  crops  in  a  rotation. 

5.  Land  clearing. 

(a)  To  determine  the  cost  and  most  practical  method  of  clear- 
ing land  ready  for  cultivation. 
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6.  Dairy   farm   management.      (In  cooperation   with   Dairy   Hus- 
bandry.) 

(a)  To  encourage  the  introduction  of  dairying  as  a  means  of 
increasing  farm  profits  and  of  maintaining  permanent  soil 
fertility. 

7.  Sheep  production.     (In  cooperation  with  Animal  Husbandry.) 

(a)  To  find  out  the  value  of  sheep  to  the  farming  system  of 
this  region. 

ADAMS  FUND  RESUiyrS 

The  Adams  fund  is  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $15,000.00  per 
year  which  must  foe  used  for  carefully  outlined  and  duly  approved 
investigations  of  fundamental  scientific  nature.  Substantial  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  two  years  on  the  projects  heretofore  listed. 
The  two  plant  disease  studies  have  been  initiated  during  the  biennium. 
Reports  in  the  form  of  technical  papers  or  manuscripts  for  bulletins 
have  been  completed  or  are  in  preparation,  showing  marked  progress 
made  with  five  of  the  twelve  approved  Adams  fund  projects.  The 
leadership  now  provided  and  the  equipment  available  promises  well 
for  all  projects. 

HATCH  AND  LOCAIi  STATION  PROJECTTS  YIELD  RESUIiTS 
OF  VAIiUE 

Results  secured  in  carrying  on  these  projects  during  the  biennium 
are  of  economic  importance  to  the  State.  The  animal  husbandry  tests 
of  the  place  of  field  peas  in  swine  production  can  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  program  of  agricultural  reconstruction  now  under  way. 
With  the  apparent  passing  of  ready  and  attractive  cash  prices  for 
farm  crops  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  quickly  return  to  livestock 
keeping.  Hence,  the  importance  of  experimental  work  that  will 
point  the  way  for  farmers  and  stockmen.  Many  requests  are  received 
for  information  regarding  silage  crops.  Various  departments  of  the 
Experiment  Station  cooperating  have  assembled  much  data  in  regard 
to  selection  of  silage  crops,  growing,  preserving  and  feeding  of  same 
and  digestion  of  silage  by  animals.  Fifteen  different  silage  crops 
and  silage  crop  mixtures  have  been  tested.  Com  for  the  lower  alti- 
tudes and  sunflowers  for  the  higher  elevations  have  so  far  been  found 
most  successful.  The  field  plots  in  agronomy  have  been  complimented 
by  many  visitors  to  the  station.  Definite  recommendations  are  pos- 
sible, as  a  result  of  field  tests,  concerning  varieties,  cultural  methods 
and  other  features  of  profitable  crop  production.  A  variety  of  field 
com,  known  as  Rustler's  White  Dent,  has  been  improved  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  sections  of  the  State  desirous  of  a  short-season  rela- 
tively high-yielding  corn.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  this  com  has 
been  distributed  to  150  farmers,  and  reports  from  these  farm  tests 
indicate  the  superiority  of  the  station-bred  strain  over  varieties  used 
in  most  sections.     Much  attention  has  been  given  the  station  dairy 
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herd.  The  average  of  individual  excellence  of  the  herd  has  been  de- 
cidedly elevated,  and  all  the  cows  in  milk  have  been  placed  on  Advanced 
Reg^istry  test.  The  cooperative  breeding  experiment  with  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  under 
way.  In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  two  well-bred 
bulls,  one  a  Jersey  and  the  other  a  Holstein-Friesian,  have  been  sent 
by  the  Dairy  Division  to  become  a  part  of  the  Idaho  herd.  Substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  with  several  projects  in  horticulture. 
Results  of  cherry  pollination  studies  presented  at  the  1920  State 
Horticultural  meeting  created  must  favorable  comment.  Vegetable 
seed  production  tests  have  indicated  a  promising  industry  for  some 
sections  of  Idaho.  The  experiments  in  poultry  feeding  have  given 
information  of  much  value  to  poultry  raisers.  These  results  are  used 
by  the  extension  poultryman  in  his  campaign  for  greater  efficiency  in 
the  industry  in  Idaho. 

Service  to  agriculture  is  the  purpose  of  the  several  Hatch  and 
local  station  projects. 

STATE  SUPPORTEID  WORK 

The  State  appropriation  for  experimental  work  for  the  biennium, 
with  station  incomes  included,  was  $97,700.00.  This  amount  covered 
such  support  as  the  State  gave  to  station  work  in  general  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  four  substation  farms.  A  fund  of  $5,000.00  for 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  certain  salary  items  are  found  in  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  are  not  included 
in  the  sum  mentioned  above.  Noteworthy  progress  has  been  made 
in  animal  husbandry  in  establishing  a  permanent  animal  feeding  plant 
on  the  substation  farm  at  Caldwell.  During  the  winter  of  1919-20 
ninety-six  steers  were  fed  at  this  plant,  divided  into  eight  lots  of 
twelve  steers  each.  The  basic  ration  was  that  commonly  used  by 
stockmen,  alfalfa  hay.  Other  rations  involved  comparisons  of  cut 
alfalfa  hay,  alfalfa  hay  and  silage,  alfalfa  hay  and  barley,  alfalfa 
hay,  barley  and  silage  with  the  basic  ration.  Detailed  results  are  re- 
ported in  Circular  No.  15  of  Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Farm  management  investigations  are  in  cooperation  with  the 
office  of  farm  management  and  farm  economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Studies  have  been  undertaken  of  farm 
organization  under  irrigation  conditions  in  southern  Idaho  and  of 
farm  organization  in  northern  Idaho.  Both  projects  include  cost  of 
production  studies.  Two  hundred  and  forty  records  were  taken  in 
November  and  December,  1919,  in  the  Twin  Falls  district,  and  this 
study  will  be  continued  each  year  for  five  years.  The  aim  of  the 
investigation  is  to  obtain  information  of  value  to  farmers  of  the  irri- 
gated regions  and  secure  such  data  regarding  well-organized  irrigated 
farms  as  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  guide  in  such  community  col- 
onization as  may  be  attempted  in  irrigated  regions.  Over  200  records 
were  taken  in  Latah  county,  Idaho,  and  Whitman  county,  Washing- 
ton, in  June  and  July,  1920,  initiating  the  North  Idaho  farm  survey. 
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The  North  Idaho  work  has  so  far  been  in  cooperation  with  tiie  Wash- 
infirton  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  associate  entomologist,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Twin  Falls, 
made  marked  progress  in  control  measures  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  clover  aphis.  While  carrying  on  the  clover  aphis  study,  the 
entomologist  in  charge  found  evidences  of  the  destructive  work  by 
the  clover  crown  rot,  or  "eel  work  disease".  An  agrreement  has  been 
made  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Bureau  and  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station  have  entered  upon  a  co- 
operative investigation  of  tiie  ''eel  work  disease".  During  recent 
weeks,  while  working  with  his  approved  projects  from  the  Twin  Falls 
headquarters,  the  station  entomologist  discovered  and  identified  two 
new  orchard  pests,  the  Indian  peach  aphis  and  the  Imported  Spider 
Mite. 

Two  soil  surveys  were  conducted  during  the  biennium  in  Kootenai 
county  in  the  north  and  in  Twin  Falls  county  in  the  soulii.  The 
Bureau  of  Soils  furnished  one-half  the  personnel  and  paid  one-half 
of  the  field  expenses  for  the  two  surveys. 

The  culture  for  the  inoculation  of  legumes,  manufactured  by  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  met  witii  wide  demand.  This  culture 
was  furnished  during  the  biennium  for  a  total  of  22,516  acres  of 
leguminous  plants.  It  is  supplied  to  farmers  at  approximate  cost, 
$0.25  per  acre. 

SUBSTATION  FARMS 

The  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  provided  more  adequately  for 
the  substation  farms  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  As  a  result 
these  farms  are  now  in  a  position  to  render  effective  service  to  agri- 
culture. These  substations  are  and  should  be  experimental,  not  dem- 
onstration farms.  Demonstration  ie  the  field  of  extension  workers 
in  cooperation  with  progressive  farmers.  Development  of  new  in- 
formation is  a  matter  demanding  care  and  time.  The  substations 
are  owned  or  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  carry  on  such  care- 
fully organized  experiments  as  are  planned  to  develop  knowledge  of 
economic  service  to  agriculture. 

There  has  been  continued  at  Aberdeen  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  years.  The  land  heretofore  used  for  dry 
farming  has  been  carefully  leveled  and  prepared  for  irrigation,  and 
was  this  year  seeded  to  Trebi  barley.  This  adds  something  like  fifty 
acres  to  the  area  available  for  experiments  in  crop  breeding  and  crop 
production  under  irrigation.  ''Idamine",  a  new  oat  developed  at 
Aberdeen,  has  been  found  distinctly  superior  to  varieties  tested  in 
comparison. 

A  drouth  prevailed  in  1919  in  southeastern  Idaho,  causing  light 
yield  and  results  of  little  importance  were  secured  on  the  newly  estab- 
lished high  altitude  substation  at  Felt  The  land  was  made  ready 
for  experimental  work  in  1919.  The  climatic  conditions  were  more 
favorable  in  1920,  and  this  season's  report  from  Felt  is  much  more 
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satisfactory.  "Defiance''  led  the  list  of  seven  spring  wheats  with  a 
yield  of  20.2  bushels  per  acre.  Victory  oats  outyielded  eleven  other 
varieties,  returning  40.2  bushels  per  acre.  Sugar  and  stock  beets 
made  a  good  showing  on  the  dry  farm.  An  early  frost,  early  even 
for  this  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  killed  buckwheat,  sudan  grass,  and  com. 
There  is  promise  of  maturing  a  hardy  variety  of  flint  corn.  Cultural 
tests,  experimental  tree  planting,  date  and  rate  of  seeding  tests  and 
other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  are  designed  to  render  srvice 
to  the  region  in  which  the  high  altitude  substation  is  located. 

Such  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years  in  the 
direction  of  clearing,  leveling,  and  plowing  the  land  not  heretofore 
farmed  on  the  Caldwell  Substation,  that  the  entire  area  below  the 
ditch,  consisting  of  375  acres,  is  in  cultivation.  An  experimental 
feeding  plant  has  been  added,  as  before  indicated,  and  a  flock  of 
twenty-two  Hampshire  ewes  has  been  purchased  for  the  farm.  Due 
to  certain  soil  conditions,  all  attempts  at  variety  testing  of  grain 
and  forage  crops  have  been  abandoned.  Variety  testing  of  com,  to 
be  followed  with  selection  and  ear  to  row  work,  is  under  way,  using 
long  rows  to  overcome  the  effect  of  soil  inequalities.  A  careful  pro- 
gram for  soil  improvement  has  been  outlined  by  the  soil  physicist  of 
the  home  station.  The  dairy  herd  of  approximately  twenty-flve  ani- 
mals has  been  steadily  improved  during  the  biennium.  For  two  suc- 
cessive months  it  stood  flrst  in  butterfat  yield  among  the  herds  of 
the  Boise  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association.  Twenty-two  Hampshire 
ewes  and  an  excellent  ram  were  purchased  for  a  station  flock  to  be 
pastured  on  ditch  banks. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  has  been  cleared,  a  machine  shed  and  a  sheep 
shed  erected,' and  the  entire  station  program  reorganized  at  the  Sand- 
point  Substation.  Soil  improvement  experiments,  tests  of  varieties  of 
grains  and  forage  crops  for  the  cut-over  sections,  experiments  with 
a  small  irrigated  tract  as  an  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  farm  plan  in 
North  Idaho,  growing  of  silage  crops  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
small  dairy  herd  and  herd  of  swine  have  characterized  the  work  of 
the  biennium  at  Sandpoint  There  is  sufficient  land  now  cleared  co 
permit  of  rapid  progress  with  the  program  outlined. 

Some  conferences  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agfriculture  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
the  experimental  farm  at  Jerome,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Horticultural  and  Pomological  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Idaho  Station  Director  has  had  no  author- 
ity to  intervene  further  than  to  make  suggestions,  which  have  been 
made  and  have  received  most  respectful  consideration.  The  Horticul- 
tural and  Pomological  Division  is  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  Idaho 
Experiment  Station  the  active  direction  of  the  Jerome  station.. 

CHANGES  IN  STAFF 

Numerous  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  station  staff.  There 
have  been  fourteen  resignations  and  seventeen  new  appointments. 
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THE  MAILING  LIST 

Residents  of  Idaho 9,098 

Residents  of  other  states 2,975 

Foreign    176 

Total  12,248 

DEPARTMENT  CHANGES 

The  Department  of  Soils,  as  a  separate  division,  was  discontinued 
in  July,  1920.  The  investigations  of  a  chemical  nature  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Soils  work 
other  than  chemical  was  combined  with  farm  crops  to  form  a  new 
department  designated  as  Agronomy. 

Other  important  changes  during  the  biennium  consisted  in  the 
introduction  of  cooperative  farm  management  investigations,  organiza- 
tion of  a  well  directed  research  program  in  plant  pathology,  strength- 
ening of  investigation  in  entomology,  construction  of  the  feeding  plant 
at  Caldwell,  and  the  initiation  of  a  comprehensive  feeding  investiga- 
tional program  and  redirection  of  the  experimental  programs  on  the 
substation  farms  in  the  interest  of  greater  state  service. 

COOPERATION 

The  Idaho  Station  policy  has  been  distinctly  favorable  to  coopera- 
tion in  research.  Cooperation  between  departments  in  undertaking 
investigation  has  been  encouraged  by  the  director.  Forty  projects 
are  now  organized  to  require  the  participation  of  two  or  more  depart- 
ments in  carrying  on  the  work  of  each  project  In  addition  there  are 
eight  pieces  of  work  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Federal  cooperative  projects  are  as  follows:  With  the  United 
States  Dairy  Division,  a  study  of  line  and  in-breeding  of  dairy  cattle 
as  compared  with  out-crossing;  with  the  office  of  Cereal  Investigations, 
cooperative  relations  in  handling  the  work  of  cereal  investigations 
on  the  Aberdeen  experimental  farm;  with  the  office  of  Horticultural 
and  Pomological  Investigations,  a  cooperative  agreement  providing 
general  plans  for  operation  of  the  experiment  station  farm  at  Jerome; 
with  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  cooperation  thru  the  station  plant 
pathologist  in  a  survey  of  plant  diseases  within  the  State  of  Idaho; 
with  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  cooperative  soil  survey  of  Kootenai  county 
and  Twin  Falls  county;  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  a  pro- 
posed study  of  the  "eel  worm  disease"  of  clover;  with  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  a  survey  of  farm  organization;  with  the  Office 
of  Cereal  Investigation,  cooperation  in  the  introduction  and  testing 
of  forage  plants. 

STATION  NEEDS 

That  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  various  states 
are  losing  their  effectiveness  because  of  the  low  salary  scales  and 
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lack  of  funds  for  needed  equipment  was  the  unanimous  report  of 
station  directors  and  officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  recent  Land  Grant  College  meeting  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  During  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  a  turning  over 
of  80%  in  experiment  station  workers;  or  in  other  words,  approxi- 
mately 1,400  resignations  from  a  total  of  1,700  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  various  State  Experiment  Stations.  Due  to  lack  of 
funds,  250  positions  have  remained  unfilled.  Of  the  total  resignations 
370  were  heads  of  departments  who  were  responsible  for  important 
lines  of  work. 
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EXTENSION  DIVISION,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  IDAHO 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR 


To  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

The  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Division  has  concerned  itself 
primarily  during  this  biennium  with  the  giving  of  instruction  and 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  within 
the  State  and  non-resident  on  the  university  campus.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  four  classes  of  extension  workers — the  county 
agricultural  agents,  the  home  demonstration  agents,  the  county  club 
agents  and  extension  specialists.  The  extension  workers  have  been 
roost  ably  and  loyally  assisted  by  hundreds  of  devoted  men  and  women 
thruout  the  State.  Farmers  have  given  land  for  demonstrational 
purposes,  and  farm  men  and  women  have  given  liberally  of  their  time 
in  order  to  assist  extension  workers  to  carry  out  conmiunity  pro- 
grams. They  have  served  whole-heartedly  as  community  committee- 
men, county  executive  committeemen,  or  as  local  leaders  for  club 
projects.  Such  groups  of  cooperators  are  to  be  found  in  thirty-seven 
of  Idaho's  forty-four  counties,  where  386  men  and  women  are  serving 
as  county  executive  committeemen.  There  are  445  communities  within 
the  State  organized  with  2,176  conununity  committeemen  acting  as 
leaders  in  the  various  lines  of  work  which  have  been  undertaken.  The 
cooperation  of  these  people,  unofikially  connected  with  the  University 
of  Idaho  Extension  Division,  with  a  loyal  group  of  highly  trained 
extension  workers  has  made  possible  the  results  which  are  reported 
in  the  following  pages. 

ORGANIZATION 

Development  of  the  family  type  of  farm  bureau  organization  as 
a  medium  thru  which  the  university  may  assist  in  solving  community 
problems  was  the  most  significant  accomplishment  in  the  organization 
during  the  biennium.  Under  this  type  of  organization  the  problems 
of  the  community  which  affect  the  farm  homes  or  financial  returns 
form  the  basis  upon  which  all  work  is  undertaken  for  either  the  men, 
the  women,  the  boys  or  the  girls.  The  community  project  leaders  each 
have  charge  of  one  phase  of  the  progrram,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  extension  workers,  conduct  all  demonstrations  for  either  the  adult 
or  junior  farm  bureau  members. 

The  first  county  in  Idaho  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  county  extension  work  was  organized  in  April,  1913. 
The  farm  bureau  work  from  that  time  on  gradually  increased  until 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  Idaho  had  in  April,  1917, 
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seven  county  agricultural  agents.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Germany,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion for  additional  extension  work  for  the  puri>ose  of  increasing  food 
production.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  Congress  passed  the 
emergency  act  early  in  August  of  that  same  year.  This  appropria- 
tion gave  federal  funds,  and  designated  the  Universrity  of  Idaho 
Extension  Division  as  the  official  agency  thru  which  the  funds  allotted 
to  Idaho  should  be  expended. 

It  was  realized  that  the  farmers'  organizations  provided  the  only 
way  in  which  food  production  could  be  greatly  increased.  The  county 
farm  bureau  organizations  were,  therefore,  very  rapidly  formed  in 
the  unorganized  counties.  The  federal  funds  which  were  put  into  the 
counties  were  subscribed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  allotment  of  the 
State  funds  prior  to  the  time  the  federal  appropriations  became  avail- 
able. The  organization  of  the  farm  bureau,  therefore,  while  being  for 
the  puri>ose  of  increasing  food  production  during  the  war  period,  was 
organized  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  permanent  peace-time  institu- 
tion thru  which  agricultural  extension  work  could  be  carried. 

On  January  1st,  1918,  there  were  sixteen  county  farm  bureaus 
organized  and  in  operation.  During  1918  this  number  was  increased 
to  thirty  and  in  1919  to  thirty-two.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  counties 
within  the  State  continued  a  permanent  farm  bureau  organization 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  indication  as  to  the  feeling  the  Idaho 
famoers  had  towards  this  organization.  Further,  it  illustrates  the 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves  for 
the  purjMse  of  working  out  the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to 
agrriculture. 

The  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Division  designates  the  county 
farm  bureau  as  the  agency  thru  which  all  extension  work  is  to  be 
done  in  the  county.  In  order  to  simplify  the  administrative  details 
and  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  the  county  agrricultural  agent  is 
considered  the  chairman  of  the  county  extension  group.  It  is  the  plan 
to  carry  in  counties  where  conditions  warrant  from  two  to  three 
extension  workers  permanently. 

The  committee  plan  of  administration  is  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping a  rounded  out  extension  prog^ram  rather  than  to  develop  men's 
work,  women's  work,  and  junior  work  as  distinct  and  separate  proj- 
ects. •  The  extension  specialists  who  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  workers  render  them  assistance  in  all  lines,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  junior  or  adult  activity. 

The  farm  bureau  enables  the  farmer  to  get  special  help  on  his 
problems  by  placing  him  in  direct  touch  with  the  college  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  institutions  which 
have  been  created  for  his  assistance.  It  means  that  the  farmer  thru 
his  organization  can  get  assistance  of  specialists  in  case  unusual  situa- 
tions develop.  Corporations  have  followed  the  practice  of  employing 
specialists  for  years  with  the  result  that  they  have  greatly  increased 
their  net  return  to  stockholders. 
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FINANCES 

Appropriations  made  by  the  State  Le^fislature  in  1919  were  very 
liberal  in  comparison  with  the  support  which  had  been  fifiven  to 
extension  work  in  a^^riculture  and  home  economics  in  previous  years. 
The  appropriation  for  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economiics  from  State  sources  amounted  to  $240,000.00.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  special  appropriation  of  $68,000.00  was  made  for  rodent 
control  work  and  one  of  $20,000.00  for  alfalfa  weevil  control.  The 
extension  division  used,  however,  only  that  portion  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  control  appropriation  which  was  expended  in  carrying  out 
weevil  control  demonstrations  among  the  farmers.  This  appropriation 
also  defrayed  certain  expenses  in  investigational  work  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  University  of  Idaho  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  Extension  Division  has  also  received  naoney  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  thru  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  which  was  approved  May  8,  1914.  A  sum  of  $46,943.28  has 
been  received  during  the  biennium  from  this  source,  and  $11,658.15 
thru  a  supplementary  federal  appropriation  which  is  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  Smith-Lever  fund.  In  addition  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  thru  the  States  Relations 
Service,  contributed  $44,000.00,  and  $6,375.00  thru  other  bureaus. 
A  war  emergency  fund  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  was  also  available  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
biennium,  and  the  State  of  Idaho  received  from  this  source  approxi- 
mately $22,000.00.  In  support  of  the  county  extension  work,  county 
commissioners  have  contributed  thru  direct  appropriations  approxi- 
mately $191,000.00,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  furnished  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

A  financial  statement  showing  in  detail  the  expenditures  of  these 
funds  will  be  found  on  page  26. 

I^^NANCIAL.  BENEFIT  TO  STATE 

Financial  benefit  to  the  State  resulting  from  this  work  in  the 
biennium  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  $6,716,559. 
This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  based  on  reports  of  county  exten- 
sion workers  and  State  specialists,  as  follows: 

Ground  squirrel  control $3,461,339  . 

Other  rodent  control 207,931 

Insect  pest  control 750,267 

Sparrow  eradication   23,282 

Livestock 124,332 

Animal  diseases   96,706 

Wool  pool  42,674 

Dairy  improvement  520,500 

Silo  construction 86,100 

Dairy  manufacture   8,000 

Poultry    292,924 

Potatoes    50,587 

Irrigation   100,000 
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Marketing    31,311 

Horticulture    81,376 

Sugar  beets  160,000 

Land  clearing  6,923 

Clothing    33,289 

Clubs   165,178 

Grain  improvement  306,745 

Smut  control  6,000 

Seed  production    94,317 

Other  crops  5,710 

Soil  improvement  13,950 

Weed  control  25,000 

Miscellaneous    23,118 

Total   $6,716,559 

These  figures  represent  only  those  l^nefits  from  extension  work 
that  are  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents.  Indeed,  they  fail  even  to 
represent  every  financial  benefit  The  estimate  of  $124,332  on  live- 
stock, for  instance,  represents  only  the  financial  benefits  of  specific 
demonstrations,  as  reported  from  certain  counties,  but  ignores  the 
service  that  was  done  the  great  range  industry  of  the  State  during 
the  drought  situation  of  1919,  when  feeding  grounds  were  found  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Extension  cooperation 
at  that  time  enabled  owners  to  find  feed  and  to  keep  in  the  State  at 
least  480,000  head  of  sheep  and  49,500  head  of  cattle  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  shipped  outside  the  State.  Experience  shows 
that  these  animals  would  not  have  been  brought  back.  The  estimate 
of  $42,674  on  wool  pools,  too,  covers  only  the  1919  pools.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  much  larger  1920  pools  is  as  yet  unmeasurable,  except  for 
those  growers  who  have  received  their  25  cents  per  pound  advance 
from  the  commission  merchants. 

The  conservatism  of  estimates  can  be  seen  from  studying  in  detail 
those  sections  of  the  report  in  which  the  larger  estimates  are  pre- 
sented. Estimates  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  saving 
on  ground  squirrel  eradication  are  based  on  information  obtained  from 
more  than  4,000  signed  reports.  These  reports  were  filled  out  and 
signed  by  the  farmers  who  cooperated  in  rodent  pest  control  and  came 
from  29  counties  of  the  State.  The  profits  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  from  insect  pest  control,  dairy  improvement,  poultry  im- 
provement, grrain  improvement,  etc.,  are  the  natural  result  of  intelli- 
gent cooperative  enterprises  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  as  will  be 
seen  from  examining  the  bases  of  computation  that  are  contained 
in  the  sections  of  this  report  covering  those  topics.  Cumulative  results 
are,  of  course,  entirely  omitted  from  the  $6,716,559  estimate  of  benefit 
The  large  estimate  on  rodent  extermination  should  include  not  only 
the  amount  saved  from  killing  the  squirrel  this  year,  but  the  future 
saving,  thru  all  the  years,  as  each  year's  campaign  tends  to  make 
the  next  easier. 

Extension  work  is  not,  however,  primarily  a  money-making  enter- 
prise.   It  is  an  enterprise  for  improvement  of  all  aspects  of  agrricul- 
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tural  life — the  encouragement  of  efficiency,  the  dissemination  of 
information,  the  building  of  a  strong  citizenship  and  an  improved 
civilization.  The  item  of  $50,587  on  potato  improvement  represents 
benefit  specifically  noted  by  certain  county  agents  from  definite  dem- 
onstrations in  potato  culture,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  year-by-year  campaign  of  education  conducted 
by  the  extension  potato  specialist,  with  the  goal  of  making  Idaho 
the  premier  potato-growing  section  of  the  country.  The  net  profit 
of  $165,178  made  by  the  club  boys  and  girls  in  their  two  years*  work 
was,  too,  entirely  beside  the  essential  purpose  of  the  club  work — the 
betterment  of  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 

So  far  as  a  financial  measure  of  the  extension  work  is  possible, 
however,  the  $6,716,559  estimate  is  careful  and  conservative,  and  it 
repesents  a  return  of  more  ^han  $10  for  each  dollar  invested  in  such 
work  in  the  last  two  years. 

COUNTY  AGRICUiyrURAL  AGENTS 

County  agricultural  agent  work  in  Idaho  was  begun  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  during  the  year  1914,  when  the' county  commissioners  of 
Ada,  Franklin,  and  Lewis  counties  made  appropriations  for  the  work. 
This  number  was  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year  until  in 
1919  there  were  thirty-two  counties,  and  in  1920  thirty-four  counties 
cooperating  with  the  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Division  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Ag^riculture  in  maintaining  county  ag:ri- 
cultural  agent  work.  During  the  past  biennium  the  average  cost 
of  maintaining  county  agricultural  agent  work  has  been,  for  1919, 
$3,638.00,  for  1920  $3,605.00.  Of  this  amount  $2,090.00  was  furnished 
from  county  funds  in  1919,  while  in  1920  $2,373.00  came  from  this 
source.  The  State  and  Federal  Government  furnished  $1,173.00  in 
1919  and  $1,232.00  in  1920.  The  county  farm  bureau  membership 
fee  was  not  used  during  the  biennium  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  of  county  extension  workers.  The  fee  was  held  in  reserve 
for  the  promoting  of  the  county  farm  bureau  organization. 

The  program  of  the  county  agricultural  agents  during  the  biennium 
has  been  one  of  readjustment  work  which  had  been  based  on 
problems  confronting  the  farmers  during  the  war  period.  In  spite 
of  diflficulties  a  membership  of  11,648  farmers  was  secured  in  the 
campaign  of  1919  and  10,817  secured  in  1920.  This  membership  was 
solicited  on  the  basis  of  individual  interest  in  the  progn*am  of  work 
wthich  had  been  adopted  in  the  rural  communities.  In  no  instances 
did  the  county  workers  attempt  to  carry  forward  the  campaign  de- 
signed primarily  to  increase  the  farm  bureau  membership.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  the  county  agrricultural  agents  carried  out  the  com- 
munity plan  of  work  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  81%  of  their 
time  was  spent  on  definite  project  work  during  1919,  and  86%  was 
spent  on  project  work  during  1920. 
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HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENT  WORK 

Idaho's  three  years  of  home  demonstration  agent  work  beg«tn 
with  the  home  demonstration  agents  receiving  ''ready-^made  projects", 
to  stimulate  increased  food  production  as  a  part  of  the  war  emergency 
program.  With  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  women  were  asked 
to  participate  in  planning  a  self-determined  program  in  the  communi- 
ties. Frequently,  at  first,  the  home  demonstration  agents  found  it 
difficult  to  get  the  women  to  express  their  needs  in  concrete  terms. 
The  words  "home  demonstration  agent",  now,  however,  have  come 
to  have  a  ddinite  meaning,  and  the  silent,  skeptical  attitude  of  iihe 
farm  woman  has  changed  to  one  of  animation  and  expectancy  for 
the  things  she  can  do.  From  four  in  1919,  the  number  of  counties 
with  definite  appropriations  for  home  demonstration  agents  has  in- 
creased to  eight,  at  the  close  of  the  biennium,  and  the  people  of  two 
other  counties  are  asking  that  appropriations  be  ntade.  The  last 
year's  aim  has  been  to  develop  leadership,  toward  which  goal  much 
progress  has  been  made.  There  is  not  a  county  in  which  organized 
women's  projects  have  been  conducted  in  which  there  are  not  eight 
or  ten  splendid  project  leaders.  Projects  that  have  lent  themselves 
with  special  readiness  to  the  women's  work  have  been  clothing,  poultry, 
nutrition,  health,  food  production,  "the  home  beautiful",  and  household 
management  In  counties  not  employing  home  demonstration  agents, 
the  county  agricultural  agents  have  received  many  requests  for  the 
development  of  a  woman's  program  of  work  in  the  farm  bureau. 
Seventeen  counties  have  been  most  insistent  in  their  requests. 

BOYS'   AND   GnU^'  CLUB  WORK 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  section 
for  this  biennium  has  been  the  incorporation  of  its  activities  into 
the  farm  bureau  plan  of  work.    This  result  was  accomplished  by: 

1.  Making  the  specialist  responsible  for  the  subject  matter  in 
junior  as  well  as  adult  activities. 

2.  Making  the  community  project  leader  also  the  leader  of  the 
junior  activities  for  that  project  as  well  as  leader  of  the  adult  work. 

Under  this  plan  it  was  believed  that  the  specialists'  assistance 
and  sympathy  would  be  grained  and  that  the  entrusting  of  local  leader- 
ship to  one  individual  in  the  community  would  insure  a  permanency 
in  the  community  never  before  attained  in  club  work  in  the  State. 
Results  seem  in  every  way  to  have  justified  expectations.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  most  skeptical  specialist  has  been  gained  and  all  are 
ardent  supporters  of  the  club  work.  Most  of  the  specialists  feel  that 
some  of  their  best  work  is  being  done  with  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
county  agricultural  agents  realize  that  juniors  can  be  valuable  dem- 
onstrators of  good  farm  practice  and  that  junior  activities  can  be 
va&de  a  valuable  asset  in  the  furtherance  of  the  whole  farm  bureau 
program.  The  designation,  boys*  and  girls*  club  work,  is  giving  place 
rapidly  to  the  title,  farm  bureau  junior  work. 
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This  change  has  been  accompanied  by  a  noteworthy  increase  in 
efficiency,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
enrolled  members  that  have  completed  their  work  and  given  a  satis- 
factory report  on  it,  but  by  an  increase  in  gross  production  and  in 
net  profit  per  member.  Club  members,  in  the  biennium,  produced 
$295,358.14  of  wealth,  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  $130,180.47,  leaving 
them  a  net  profit  of  $165,177.67.  This  $165,177.67  profit  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  entire  budget  of  boys'  and  girls*  club  work  for  the  bien- 
nium and  to  pay  the  State,  counties  and  federal  government  a  surplus 
of  $70,987.64  or  the  principal  and  75%  interest  on  their  investment, 
aside  from  furthering  the  real  purpose  of  tiie  club  enterprise,  in 
molding  an  efficient  and  progressive  agricultural  citizenship  for  the 
coming  generation.  The  following  tabulation  of  accomplishments  for 
the  last  three  years  tells  its  own  story  of  the  progrress  made  toward 
efficiency,  both  in  organization  and  achievement  of  results: 


Clubs  organized  . . . 

Enrollment 

Members  reporting 
Value  of  products. 
Cost  of  production . 
Net  profit 


1918 


1168 

7496 

3650 

$92,438.48 

34,359.31 

58,079.17 


1919 


521 

4860 

2889 

$95,992.31 

38,087.70 

57,904.61 


1920 


491 

4864 

3497 

$199,365.63 

92,092.77 

107,273.06 


Net  additions  to  the  State's  wealth,  after  deducting  costs  to  the 
club  members  themselves  and  costs  of  conducting  club  work  in  the 
State  were: 

1918 $22,208.80 

1919 19,007.88 

1920 51,979.66 


Percent  completing  work 
Production  per  member. 
Members'  average  profit 


1918 


1919      1920 


48.7 
$25.32 
15.91 


59.4 
$  33.23 
20.04 


71.9 
$  57.01 
30.67 


Of  the  forty-four  counties  in  the  State,  thirteen  cooperatively 
employed  full  time  club  leaders  in  1919  and  one  employed  a  leader 
part  time.  There  were  also  395  unpaid  local  leaders  actively  engaged 
in  club  projects.  In  1920  there  were  16  full  time  leaders  and  one 
part  time.     The  volunteer  workers  numbered  242. 

Club  members  put  on  a  fair  of  their  own,  as  "a  fair  within  a  fair" 
at  the  Idaho  State  Fair  in  1920,  filling  an  extensive  group  of  tents. 
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sheds  and  pens  with  their  exhibits.  This  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
tinctively junior  fairs  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  Success  of 
the  venture  was  so  marked  that  the  junior  show  is  to  be  permanent, 
wit^  the  expectation  that  the  1920  achievement  will  be  outdone.  En- 
tries in  1920  numbered  1915  as  agrainst  1350  junior  entries  scattered 
among:  adult  exhibits  in  1919.  The  1920  junior  fair  had  179  head  of 
livestock,  much  of  it  pure-bred.  There  were  thirty-eight  dairy  cattle, 
twenty-four  beef  cattle,  35  sheep  and  82  swine.  There  were  148 
crop  entries,  thirty-two  entries  in  bread,  thirty-seven  of  handicraft, 
603  of  sewing  and  896  of  canning. 

Success  of  the  junior  state  fair  was,  to  some  extent,  dependent  on 
the  farm  bureau  junior  state  encampment.  This  camp  was  provided 
with  a  large  dormitory  and  a  mess  hall,  erection  of  which  was  financed 
by  a  campaign  directed  by  the  State  club  section,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  interested  citizens. 

In  1,061  demonstrations,  club  members  or  club  teams  reached 
40,566  persons  during  the  two  years,  and  their  leaders  reached  17,729 
persons  in  1,293  demonstrations,  the  total  attendance  at  the  2,354 
demonstrations  conducted  in  the  biennium  being  58,295.  There  were 
314  demonstration  teams  trained,  and  241  individual  demonstrators. 
Club  groups  finishing  as  standard  clubs  in  1919  numbered  162,  and 
in  1920  282. 

SCHEDUT^ING   OF  SPEOIAWSTS 

Altho  the  number  of  extension  workers  has  increased  material- 
ly in  the  biennium,  the  scheduling  of  these  workers  in  the  field  has 
been  so  systematized  that  there  are  fewer  conflicts  and  disappoint- 
ments than  ever  before.  Two  factors  have  contributed  to  the  sys- 
tematizing process — the  working  out  of  a  state-wide  program  of 
work  in  each  project,  and  the  creation  in  the  central  office  of  a  sched- 
ules clearing  house.  Growth  of  the  prog^ram  of  work  has  minimized 
the  number  of  hurry-up  calls  for  help  and  has  enabled  specialists  to 
outline  itineraries  with  regard  to  geogrraphical  necessities. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  scheduling  office  was  established, 
2,275  days'  work  have  been  scheduled.  In  the  last  half  of  1919,  about 
540  days'  work  of  twenty  persons  were  scheduled  in  33  counties,  and 
in  1920  1,735  days'  work  of  thirty  specialists  were  scheduled  in  thirty- 
four  counties.  In  addition,  judges  were  provided  for  twelve  county  or 
sectional  fairs  in  the  fall  of  1919,  and  twenty-nine  persons  were  put 
on  the  fair  circuit  in  the  fall  of  1920,  serving  twenty-one  county  or 
community  fairs. 

PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  issuance  of  publications,  the  noteworthy  achievement  of  the 
biennium  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  typographical  standard  for 
extension  bulletins  and  circulars  and  a  general  improvement  of  their 
method  of  presentation  that  has  made  them  better  representatives  of 
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the  university  as  an  educational  institution.  This  result  was  accom- 
plished by  the  employment  of  an  editor  as  a  member  of  the  exten- 
sion staff. 

Use  of  t^e  newspapers  for  dissemination  of  extension  division 
and  farm  bureau  information  has  been  a  definite  policy  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  In  the  18  months  since  this  enterprise  was  under- 
taken, it  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  southern  Idaho  has  had  forty-five  columns  of  extension  divi- 
sion information  served  him  in  his  local  newspaper.  This  has  been 
in  addition  to  an  equal  volume  of  items  that  the  avera^^e  paper  has  had 
from  the  local  farm  bureau,  so  that  the  impact  on  the  average  Idaho 
reader's  mind  has  been  ninety  columns  for  the  year  and  a  half.  That 
these  figures  are  merely  averages  means,  of  course,  that  many  readers 
have  received  the  message  much  oftener  than  is  indicated  above,  while 
others  have  received  it  much  less  frequently.  Results  obtained  in 
northern  Idaho  are  assumed  to  be  comparable  to  those  accruing  in 
the  south,  altho  admittedly  less  noteworthy.  They  are,  also,  less 
easily  checked  upon. 

A  check  on  tiie  amount  of  extension  information  used  by  news- 
papers in  seventy-eight  days  revealed  that  fifty-eight  southern  Idaho 
papers  used  8,763  colunm-inches  of  extension  division  and  farm  bureau 
information,  of  which  5,066  came  from  the  State  extension  office. 
Multiplication  of  space-per-item  by  circulation-per-paper  produced  an 
estimate  of  485,465  circulation  columns  for  the  seventy-eight  days,  or 
2,376,830  circulation  columns  for  the  year.  With  four  readers  to  the 
paper,  the  column  impacts  numbered  9,057,325  for  the  year.  Applica- 
tion of  the  statistical  method  to  the  full  year  and  a  half  gives  an 
estimate  of  3,565,245  circulation-columns,  for  that  portion  of  the 
biennium  over  which  particular  attention  was  given  to  this  method 
of  reaching  the  public. 

In  addition,  the  one  farm  weekly  that  is  most  widely  circulated  in 
the  State  provided  5,880,888  added  columns  of  information  by  pub- 
lishing 521  articles,  totaling  2,481  column-inches,  in  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  November  18,  1920.  Of  these  items,  231  came  from  the  exten- 
sion office  and  290  from  county  agents,  staff  writers  and  other  sources. 

BEEIF  CATTIiE  AND  SHEEP 

Idaho  had,  as  the  year  1920  began,  3,234,000  sheep,  valued  at 
$33,633,600,  and  537,000  beef  cattle,  valued  at  $23,681,700.  They  were 
scattered  over  a  State  as  large  as  the  combined  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  They  were  found  on  the  ranges  and  on  the  farms.  The 
problem  of  the  extension  division,  therefore,  in  aiding  the  livestock 
industry,  was  one  requiring  a  wide  viewpoint  and  activity  on  a  large 
scale.  Opportunties  for  constructive  service  to  the  livestock  interests 
of  the  State  never  were  so  good  as  now.  While  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  range  situation  thru  the  livestock  associations  and  the  forest 
service,  the  field  animal  husbandman  finds  at  his  hand  the  newly- 
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developed  farm  bureau  organization,  thru  which  his  efficiency  is  mul- 
tiplied for  service  on  the  farm.  This  extension  representative  in  1919 
and  1920  traveled  39,467  miles  by  rail,  13,626  miles  by  auto  and  311 
miles  by  saddle  horse — a  total  of  53,404  miles. 

An  emergency  caused  by  drought  in  the  summer  of  1919  placed 
the  extension  service  in  such  a  commanding  position,  by  reason  of  its 
federal  connections  and  its  relations  with  the  county  farm  bureaus, 
livestock  associations  and  forest  supervisors,  that  1,600,000  head  of 
breeding  sheep,  2,000,000  head  of  lambs  and  310,000  head  of  cattle 
were  handled  in  accordance  with  information  it  passed  on  to  the 
livestock  owners  thru  the  salaried  secretaries  of  l^eir  associations. 
It  was  possible  to  prevent  a  heavy  run  of  livestock  to  market  and 
a  sacrifice  of  breeding  stock.  Considering  the  seriousness  of  feed 
conditions  and  discouragement  of  stockmen,  the  orgranization  was 
of  such  a  benefit  at  this  time  as  to  have  paid  expenses  of  this  work 
for  an  extended  period.  Three  hundred  thousand  head  of  breeding 
sheep  and  26,000  head  of  breeding  cattle  were  moved  to  feed  in  other 
states,  located  thru  the  special  drought  offices.  Feeding  grounds 
within  the  State  were  located  for  630,000  sheep  and  85,000  head  of 
cattle.  Practically  all  of  these  feed  grounds  were  located  thru  the 
county  agents'  offices.  The  period  was  passed  thru  with  a  10%  loss 
of  sheep  and  a  11^%  loss  of  cattle.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mates gathered  from  all  available  sources  were  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  25%  of  the  sheep  and  18%  of  the 
cattle,  so  that  the  number  of  stock  held  and  retained  for  breeding 
purposes  thru  the  efforts  of  the  local  farm  bureaus  approximates  at 
least  480,000  sheep  and  49,500  head  of  cattle. 

The  range  is  badly  over-grazed.  Preliminary  work  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  has  been  undertaken,  the  cooperation  of  three 
cattle  outfits  with  a  total  of  2,200  head  of  stock  and  three  sheep  outfits 
with  a  total  of  14,000  head  of  stock  having  been  offered  for  dem- 
onstration work.  Sheepmen  owning  approximately  25,000  breeding 
ewes  cooperated  in  determination  of  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in 
1919,  while  cattlemen  with  1,600  head  of  stock  cooperated  similarly 
in  that  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  obtaining  results 
of  the  feeding  of  25,000  or  30,000  lambs  during  the  winter  of  1920-21. 
In  four  counties  grazing  associations  have  been  formed  as  a  part  of 
the  farm  bureau  work. 

The  extension  division  also  has  cooperated  with  the  experiment 
station  in  conducting  winter  feeding  demonstrations  at  the  Caldwell 
substation. 

Work  on  the  farm  livestock  problem  was  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of  the  county  farm  bureaus,  the  number  of  counties  par- 
ticipating in  1920  being  seventeen.  By  outlining  the  work  so  that 
the  most  of  it,  locally,  could  be  done  by  farm  bureau  committeemen 
and  county  agents,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  as  many  individual 
stockmen  were  reached,  and  from  200  to  300  times  as  many  individual 
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fanners  were  worked  with  as  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
farm  bureau  organization. 

Marketing  from  the  farms  is  a  problem  that  has  been  brought 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  extension  specialists  by  farm  bureau  com- 
mitteemen. Eight  farm  bureaus  worked  on  this  problem  in  1920, 
marketing  around  8,000  head  of  sheep  and  1,500  head  of  cattle.  In 
1919,  approximately  8,646  farm  sheep  and  several  hundred  cattle 
were  shipped  cooperatively. 

In  1919,  609,000  pounds  of  wool  were  marketed  cooperatively  at 
a  gain  of  $48,720  over  what  the  farmers  would  have  received,  had 
they  gone  into  the  market  individually.  In  1920,  more  than  1,522,000 
pounds  were  pooled,  more  than  half  of  it  thru  the  farm  bureaus  or 
in  organizations  connected  with  them.  Sixteen  counties  had  wool 
pools.  The  extension  specialist  participated  in  the  formation  of  a  tri- 
county  association  that  pooled  149,000  pounds  and  in  the  formation  of 
other  pools,  with  340,700  pounds,  as  well  as  rendering  assistance  to 
pools  previously  organized,  that  pooled  266,900  pounds.  The  most  of 
the  wool  pooled  in  1920  was  consigned  to  reliable  commission  firms 
that  do  business  on  commission  only. 

SWINE 

Because  relative  prices  of  grain  and  pork  have  been  such  that 
hogs  have  not  been  a  valuable  means  of  marketing  the  farmer's 
grain,  hog  production  has  suffered  a  46  per  cent  reduction  in  Idaho 
in  the  last  four  years.  But  when  hogs  are  raised  as  a  by-product  of 
the  farm  the  returns  are  greater  than  from  most  other  forms  of 
livestock. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1920,  most  of  the  extension  work  in  the 
swine  project  had  been  devoted  to  securing  data  on  cost  of  production 
on  summer  pasture  with  and  without  grain  supplements,  and  on 
gleaning  waste  from  pea  and  grain  fields.  Some  data  was  secured  on 
1,588  hogs  on  34  farms  in  eight  counties.  There  were  4,343  weighings 
of  these  hogs  made,  representing  221,547  pounds  of  weighing,  the 
work  being  done  for  the  most  part  with  a  portable  outfit  transported 
in  the  specialist's  auto  from  one  farm  to  another.  In  1920,  records 
were  kept  on  hogs  on  both  sunmier  pasture  and  on  grain  stubble. 
One  demonstration  produced  48.8  pounds  of  pork  from  each  acre  of 
grain  stubble. 

The  number  of  pure-bred  pigs  exhibited  by  junior  club  members 
at  the  State  Fair  increased  from  ten  in  1918  to  eighty-one  in  1920. 
In  1918,  twelve  grade  pigs  were  shown;  in  1920,  only  one.  In  1919 
there  were  seventy-live  pig  clubs,  representing  393  farms  in  fifteen 
counties.  In  1920  pig  club  work  received  a  great  impetus  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  thru  an  offer  by  Armour  &  Company  to 
lend  bred  sows  to  club  members.  Twenty-nine  pure-bred  sows  and 
litters  were  handled  in  five  northern  counties.  There  were  223  pigs 
farrowed  and  174  raised,  and  as  a  final  result,  fifteen  pure-bred  sows. 
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eishty-four  pure-bred  gilts  and  seventy-eight  pure-bred  boars,  valued 
at  approximately  $4,260,  were  kept  in  the  State.  Cost  to  club  mem- 
bers was  about  $1,860,  leaving  a  profit  of  $2,400. 

Twelve  southern  Idaho  counties  in  which  club  agents  were  em- 
ployed reported  forty-eight  clubs  organized  with  a  membership  of 
353,  of  whom  70%  sent  in  final  reports.  These  members  raised  512 
pigs,  402  of  which  were  pure-bred.  These  pigs  were  valued  at 
$21,069,361,  and  cost  club  members  $7,806.84  for  feed  and  pasture, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $13,262.52. 

At  the  Idaho  State  Fair  and  at  the  Northwest  Livestock  Show 
in  1920,  Idaho  farm  bureau  pig  club  members  won  twenty-nine  ribbons 
in  the  Duroc  and  Poland  China  classes  in  open  competition  with 
adult  breeders,  taking  cash  prizes  in  every  class  shown  in,  except 
one.  At  l^e  Western  Royal  they  took  85%  of  club  cash  prizes;  all 
prizes  for  individual  pigs  above  sixth  place  were  won  by  them.  At 
Lewiston  they  took  every  club  prize  for  individuals  and  all  but  one 
for  groups,  receiving  89%  of  club  cash  awards. 

The  first  Duroc  Jersey  pig  club  roundup  futurity  ever  held  in 
the  United  States  was  held  at  Lewiston  in  1920.  Twin  Falls  county, 
Idaho,  assured  the  enterprise  of  success  and  won  90%  of  the  total 
prize  money  offered.  This  year  40%  of  the  breeders  nominating  in 
the  Poland  China  State  futurity  were  club  members. 

POUIiTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Poultry  husbandry  has  been  introduced  to  the  people  of  Idaho  as 
an  extension  division  and  farm  bureau  project  largely  within  this 
biennium.  Culling  demonstrations  in  that  period  are  estimated  to 
have  saved  farmers  of  the  State  no  less  than  $292,924  in  unnecessary 
feed  bills.  Culling  was  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  because 
it  offered  the  appeal  of  inunediate  increased  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Farmers  soon  learned  that  more  than  50%  of  the  fowls  in  Idaho  were 
being  kept  at  a  loss,  but  that  a  good  laying  hen  was  very  profitable. 

By  the  end  of  1919  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  other  lines 
of  work,  particularly  in  breeding  and  feeding,  with  a  growing  demand 
also  for  housing  work.  A  32-page  bulletin  on  housing,  containing 
detailed  drawings  and  specifications  for  three  varieties  of  house  best 
suited  to  Idaho  conditions  was  published. 

Fowls  handled  by  the  poultry  specialist  in  206  culling  demonstra- 
tions in  1919  numbered  21,446.  The  number  of  flocks  really  affected, 
however,  could  be  only  guessed  at.  Instances  were  known  where  flocks 
of  an  entire  community  were  culled  by  their  owners  or  by  a  farm 
bureau  leader  as  the  results  of  a  single  demonstration  given  by  the 
specialist  in  that  conmiunity.  Individual  statements  revealed  that 
such  culling  was  virtually  100%  efficient,  indicating  that  the  subject 
matter  of  culling  actually  could  be  put  across  at  one  meeting.  In 
1920,  242  culling  demonstrations  were  given  by  the  specialist  and 
eighty-two  by  assistants,  with  an  attendance  of  5,842.     Fowls  culled 
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by  tiie  specialist,  assistants,  farm  bureau  agents,  project  leaders  and 
by  individuals  as  a  part  of  the  farm  bureau  work,  and  as  the  results 
of  demonstrations  given  in  1920  numbered  179,822.  Profitable  pro- 
ducers among  these  birds  numbered  100,380  and  the  number  of  culls 
was  79,442.  The  percentage  of  culls  has  been  reduced  from  66.59t 
in  1919  to  44.12%  in  1920. 

There  were,  within  the  year  of  1920,  eighty-nine  poultry  houses 
built  as  a  result  of  cooperative  work  thru  the  farm  bureau.  As  a 
result,  too,  of  farm  bureau  work,  559  persons  are  using  correct  feed 
formulas,  and  264  are  following  breeding  methods  suggested  by  the 
poultry  specialist. 

Startling  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  farm  flocks  was  re- 
vealed by  experiment  station  and  extension  division  investigations. 
As  a  result,  two  months  were  spent  by  the  assistant  bacteriologist 
from  the  university  in  doing  eradication  work,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  extension  division  and  in  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus. 

DAIRYING 

Idaho's  dairy  industry,  which  has  been  in  a  stage  of  rapid  develop- 
ment thruout  the  biennium,  has  offered  the  extension  specialists  and 
the  farm  bureaus  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  work.  Dairying 
in  Idaho  is  approximately  a  $35,000,000  industry,  this  figure  repre- 
senting the  total  value  of  dairy  cattle  and  their  annual  product. 

Organization  and  perpetuation  of  eight  cow  testing  associations 
has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  biennium's  work.  Two  hun- 
dred members  of  these  associations  are  conservatively  estimated  to 
have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $500  each  from  their  membership  in 
1920— or  a  total  of  $100,000  for  the  year.  Altho  Idaho  stands  thirty- 
ninth  among  the  states  in  its  number  of  dairy  cattle,  it  stands  only 
fourteenth  in  its  number  of  cow  testing  associations.  Olficial  testing 
has  been  carried  on  as  part  of  the  testing  association  work.  There 
are  twelve  counties  in  which  formation  of  new  associations  is  being 
considered.  In  thirteen  other  counties,  in  which  there  are  no  associa- 
tions, individual  records  are  being  kept. 

Nearly  600  head  of  good  dairy  cattle  were  purchased  in  the 
biennium  on  reconmiendation  of  dairy  field  agents,  and  400  or  more 
of  these  were  pure-bred. 

Junior  dairy  cattle  clubs  have  been  organized  in  fifteen  counties 
with  263  cows  and  calves.  The  number  of  pure-breds  has  shown  a 
marked  increase.  The  work  is  expected  to  double  in  size  and  im- 
portance in  1921.  Thirty-eight  head  of  junior  club  stock,  in  competi- 
tion in  open  classes  at  the  State  Fair,  took  $362  of  award  money,  rep- 
resenting two  junior  championships,  five  firsts,  four  seconds,  three 
thirds,  six  fourths.  Schools,  banks,  reliable  breeders  and  numerous 
others  are  promoting  club  work.  Credit  for  success  is  given  to  the 
Idaho  farm  bureau  organization.  Junior  cattle  club  work  is  done  only 
on  the  basis  of  sound  business  principles.    Club  members  are  encour- 
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ag^ed  to  buy  their  calves  with  money  obtained  from  the  banks.  In  no 
instance  has  a  club  member  been  recorded  as  failing  to  handle  his  note. 

Of  tiiirty-three  awards  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  in  1920,  for  counties  having  clubs  with  twenty 
pure-bred  Jersey  calves,  Idaho  counties  took  two. 

Three  bull  associations  have  been  organized  and  six  bull  clubs, 
and  work  has  been  started  toward  organization  of  associations  in  four 
other  counties.  Altho  Idaho  stands  thirty-ninth  among  the  states  in 
the  number  of  its  dairy  cattle,  it  stands  tenth  in  number  of  bull  asso- 
ciations. Two  state  and  six  local  breed  associations  have  been  organ- 
ized or  reorganized. 

Work  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  twenty-seven  creameries 
and  seventeen  cheese  factories  toward  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
output  and  in  development  of  markeiting  possibilities.  Assistance  was 
given  in  the  organization  of  one  cheese  factory  and  three  creameries. 
Scorkig  contests  also  have  been  held. 

Despite  adverse  financial  conditions,  the  number  of  silos  in  Idaho 
was  doubled  in  the  bienniunL  The  State  now  has  more  than  1,500 
silos. 

Organization  of  a  State  Dairy  Council  has  been  fostered. 

Services  of  the  extension  division  thru  the  farm  bureau  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  Idaho  for  the  biennium  are  estimated  to  have  had 
a  value  of  $629,000,  as  follows: 

Average  increase  of  $50  each  in  tiie  value  of  3,900  cows,  as 

the  result  of  cow  testing  association  records $195,000.00 

Average  increase  of  $50  each  in  the  value  of  1,600  calves, 

as  result  of  bull  associations  and  better  sires  campaign  80,000.00 
Average  increase  of  $50  each  in  values  of  310  cows  and 

calves  in  junior  club  work 15,500.00 

Average  saving  of  $100  each  by  construction  of  861  silos . . .  86,100.00 
Average  saving  of  $75  each  on  cost  of  purchasing  600  head 

of  cattle  by  dairy  farmers 45,000.00 

Average  increased  production  of  $25  per  year  of  4,000  cows 

for  two  years,  as  a  result  of  better  care,  feeding  and 

management  200,000.00 

Increased  valuation  of  2  cents  a  pound  in  400,000  pounds 

of  butter  and  cheese,  on  account  of  improved  quality. . .       8,000.00 

Total  value  of  two  years'  extension  work $629,600.00 

HORTICUtiTURE 

The  extension  division  has  given  its  assistance  in  the  horticultural 
department  to  the  potato  and  orchard  industries  and  to  home  improve- 
ment The  greater  part  of  the  horticulturist's  time  has  been  devoted 
to  work  among  the  potato  gn*owers.  Tweny-three  counties  cooperated 
in  the  potato  project  in  1919.  A  large  part  of  tiie  work  that  year 
was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  on  cut-over  timber  lands. 
Many  of  the  growers  were  induced  to  grow  only  two  standard  varie- 
ties and  were  taught  to  gn*ow  these  well.  This  procedure  showed 
marked  results  in  1920.    Growers  have  increased  their  yield  per  acre 
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and  by  bettering  their  product  and  by  cooperation  have  established 
a  reputation  in  outside  markets  for  high  quality  seed  potatoes. 

In  1920  the  potato  project  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  program 
of  work  for  the  farm  bureaus  of  twenty-two  counties.  More  time 
was  requested  by  these  twenty-two  counties  than  was  available.  The 
difficulty  was  adjusted  by  giving  to  five  counties  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  limiting  the  other  counties  to  such  short  visits  as  were 
possible.  The  five  counties  thus  favored  were  those  in  which  com- 
mercial seed  potato  growing  was  being  started  and  in  which  extension 
help  was  most  imperative. 

In  1920»  145  potato  plots,  comprising  an  area  of  620  acres,  were 
planted.  Demonstration  of  improvement  in  yield  and  quality  was 
the  object  sought,  together,  in  many  instances,  with  production  of 
seed  potatoes  eligible  for  certification.  About  130  acres  of  the  total 
planting  came  up  to  the  required  standard.  Sorting  of  this  stock 
should  provide  the  seed  market  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potatoes  eligible  for  certification. 

Orchard  and  garden  work  has  been  overshadowed  by  attention 
given  to  the  potato  industry,  but  advice  was  given  on  many  topics. 
Orchard  and  garden  work  will  require  more  time  in  the  near  future- 
Home  improvement  was  adopted  as  a  minor  project,  but  it  now 
demands  much  time,  and  in  1920  was  carried  along  with  the  other 
farm  bureau  work  in  nine  counties.  Illustrated  lectures  have  been 
given,  gn*ounds  examined  and  detailed  plans  for  planting  ntade. 

FAR*f  MANAGEMENT 

The  average  Idaho  farmer  and  his  entire  family,  as  revealed  by 
the  1910  census,  received  $48  yearly  earnings  for  their  labor,  in  excess 
of  the  7%  interest  that  their  farm  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay  on  the  money  invested  in  it.  In  Idaho,  the  number  of  farms  has 
increased  36.7%  since  1910,  but  ttie  increase  was  not  due  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  average  family  earnings.  It  was  due,  rather, 
to  the  opening  of  new  irrigation  projects,  cut-over  timber  lands,  and 
dry  lands  made  profitable  only  by  war-time  prices.  Anticipation  of 
increase  in  land  values  has  been  the  inducement  to  increase  in  number 
of  Idaho  farms.  It  is  predicted  that  return  or  partial  return  of  prices 
to  pre-war  levels  will  cause  abandonment  of  many  Idaho  farms  now 
being  operated  on  low-priced  lands. 

With  the  commonwealth  facing  this  serious  situation,  farming  must 
be  made  economically  attractive.  In  furtherance  of  this  end,  the 
extension  division  found  it  possible,  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of 
farm  management  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  employ  a  farm  management  demonstrator  early  in  1920.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  specialist  to  make  farming  sufficiently  profitable  to  attract 
and  hold  the  highest  type  of  American  citizens.  The  farm  manage- 
ment problem  is  to  analyze  the  farm  businesses,  either  by  accounts 
kept  by  the  farmers  themselves  or  by  farm  surveys,  and  to  remedy 
defects  that  limit  farm  profits. 
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Encouragement  of  farm  accounting  was  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  management  problems  were  attacked  in  1920.  There  were  dis- 
tributed among  Idaho  farmers  343  farm  account  books.  Forty-five 
books  also  were  placed  in  other  states.  Seven  thousand  revised  books 
have  been  ordered  for  1921,  in  distribution  of  which  the  banks  will 
cooperate.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  have  each  book  put  to 
intelligent  use.  To  this  end  a  series  of  ten  accounting  schools  was 
conducted  in  six  counties,  at  which  110  farmers  were  in  attendance, 
fifty-six  starting  accounts.  Five  boys  were  organized  into  the  first 
farm  accounting  club  of  the  junior  work  in  the  State. 

Surveys,  thru  university  and  federal  cooperation,  already  had 
been  made  of  farm  businesses  in  two  counties  in  1919.  For  one  county, 
results  of  these  surveys  were  analyzed  and  the  figures  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  extension  specialist  to  the  200  farmers  in  a  series  of 
individual  statements,  and  the  analyses  discussed  with  the  farmers  in 
a  series  of  meetings.  Additional  surveys  have  been  conducted,  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  Federal  agencies,  250  farm  survey  records 
having  been  taken  in  one  county,  and  labor  requirements  of  five  lead- 
ing crops  investigated  in  another.  Model  farm  exhibits  were  dis- 
played at  ten  fairs,  and  education  as  to  the  cost  of  production  was 
furthered  by  newspaper  publicity.  Data  was  supplied  the  State 
farm  bureau  sugar  beet  committee  for  assistance  in  deciding  on  a  pro- 
posed 1921  sugar  beet  contract,  and  the  extension  demonstrator  was 
appointed  advisor  to  a  sub-cpmmittee  to  make  further  investigations 
and  recommendations. 

AGRONOMY 

Duties  not  only  of  the  field  agronomist  and  state  seed  commissioner, 
but  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Idaho  Seedgrowers'  Association 
and  of  the  state  gn*ain  inspector  are  carried  by  this  department.  The 
soils  specialist  also  works  under  the  supervision  of  this  ofiice.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  field  agronomist  and  assistant,  the  State  seed 
analyst  and  assistant,  and  the  soils  specialist. 

Project  work  is  carried  on  thru  the  county  farm  bureaus,  the 
following  projects  having  been  adopted  in  various  sections  of  the 
State:  grain  standardization  and  certification;  gprain  grsLding;  small 
seed  improvement;  weed  control;  smut  control;  sulphur  demonstra- 
tions. Grain  inspection,  seed  inspection  and  the  work  connected  with 
the  State  Seed  Show  are  carried  in  addition  to  this  list  of  projects. 

One  of  the  specific  undertakings  of  the  agronomy  section  has  been 
to  encourage  the  growing  of  standard  varieties  of  grain,  Dicklow 
wheat  being  particularly  reconmiended  for  the  irrigated  farms  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Only  this  phase  of  the  work  lends 
itself  to  accurate  estimating  of  financial  results,  but  from  this  alone 
an  estimated  profit  of  $306,745.18  has  accrued  in  the  biennium  as  a 
result  of  increased  yields  as  follows: 
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Dicklow  Wheat,  1920  seeding,  37,270  acres $232,937.50 

Estimate  made  from  certified  seed  of  1919.  Average 
increase  5  bu^els  per  acre  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Actual 
result 

Dicklow  Wheat,  1919  seed,  increase  to  growers 48,670.18 

Based  on  actual  price  received  by  62  demonstrators. 

Dicklow  Wheat,  1920  certified  seed,  1887  acres 4,717.50 

Early  Baart  Wheat 12,470.00 

Jenkins  Club  Wheat 6,200.00 

Trebi  Barley,  460  acres 1,150.00 

Oats,  240  acres 600.00 

Total  estimate  of  grain  work $306,745.18 

In  1919  there  were  sixty-two  demonstrators  thruout  the  State  who 
represented  a  total  of  1,040  acres  of  wheat  which  was  certified  for 
seeding  purposes  by  this  department  Complete  figures  were  kept  and 
the  production  of  this  seed  showed  an  actual  gain  of  $794.69  per 
demonstrator  over  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale.  By  selling 
this  high  quality  grain  for  seed,  growers  were  able  to  realize  an 
average  of  $1.50  a  hundred  above  the  market  price.  This  also  enabled 
growers  in  other  sections  of  the  State  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  seed 
of  Idaho's  highest  yielding  varieties.  The  Dicklow  variety  has  shown 
an  increase  of  from  five  to  ten  bushels  per  acre  over  all  other  varie- 
ties being  grown  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Idaho. 

In  1920  the  certification  work  was  enlarged  upon  to  a  considerable 
degree  and  grain  was  certified  in  the  following  quantities: 

Dicklow  wheat,  47,572  bushels ;  Jenkins  Club  wheat,  8,000  bushds ; 
Trebi  barley,  2,350  bushels;  Turkey  Red  wheat,  400  bushels;  Marquis 
wheat,  2,200  bushels;  Swedi^  Select  oats,  400  bushels;  Power  Club, 
2,300  bushels.  In  the  certification  work,  274  growers  were  visited,  132 
receiving  final  inspection  and  certification.  Fifty-four  north  Idi^o 
farmers  are  comparing  grain  varieties  in  demonstration  plots  to  dis- 
cover the  variety  most  desirable  for  that  section. 

In  the  biennium  thirty-seven  grain  gr&ding  demonstrations  were 
held,  in  addition  to  ten  provided  by  a  cooperative  ag^reement  with  the 
federal  inspector's  ofiice  at  Spokane. 

Thirteen  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  estcursions  were  held  in  seven 
counties  in  southern  Idaho,  274  people  attending.  The  purpose  was 
to  acquaint  growers  with  the  noxious  weeds  so  detrimental  to  the 
seed  industry  and  to  outline  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  marketing 
of  their  crop. 

In  1919  considerable  work  was  done  on  control  of  perennial  weeds 
growing  in  the  irrigated  sections.  Seven  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted. Weed  districts  were  established  in  1920  in  five  counties. 
Idaho  is  the  first  state  to  try  "flooding**  in  the  eradication  of  the 
perennial  weeds.    A  bulletin  has  been  published  to  cover  this  work. 

Three  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  three  counties  to  show 
farmers  control  measures  for  the  loose  smut  so  common  in  the  irri- 
gated sections.     The  hot  water  treatment  was  used. 
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During  1919,  a  total  of  seventy-two  grain  samples  were  submitted 
and  inspected  for  commercial  grade.  In  1920,  to  date,  147  samples 
have  been  inspected  and  official  report  made.  From  January  1,  1919, 
to  date  the  State  Seed  Laboratory  at  Boise  and  tiie  Branch  Laboratory 
at  Moscow  made  the  following  seed  analyses: 

Total  number  of  tests 1,882 

Total  inspection  of  samples 410 

Total  germinations   76 

Field  inspection  work  carried  the  inspectors  into  thirty  different 
counties.  Some  225  dealers'  establishments  in  fifty-eight  towns  and 
cities  were  visited. 

The  work  of  the  pure  seed  commissioner  is  carried  by  an  appro- 
priation made  to  the  University  of  Idaho  Experiment  Station.  Since 
this  fund  is  only  administered  thru  the  extension  division  detailed 
results  of  this  branch  of  work  will  be  set  forth  in  a  separate  report 

soUiS 

The  soils  project  was  inaugurated  in  1919  with  the  specialist 
spending  half  time  in  extension  and  half  time  with  the  Experiment 
Station  work.  The  reclamation  of  adobe  and  alkali  soils,  rotations 
and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  and  demonstrations  in  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  lime  and  of  sulphur  were  most  important  prob- 
lems undertaken  in  the  soils  work.  The  treatment  and  management 
of  adobe  soils,  commonly  called  ''slick  spots'',  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
soil  problems  with  which  the  south  Idaho  farmers  have  to  deal. 
Chemical  analyses  of  the  adobe  soils  show  that  there  is  as  much  fertil- 
ity present  in  this  type  of  soil  as  in  the  soil  which  surrounds  the 
"slick  spots".  The  unproductiveness  of  the  "slick  spots"  seems  to  be 
caused  by  a  physical  condition  ratiier  than  by  any  lack  of  soil  fertility. 
The  demonstrations  which  were  carried  on  were  planned  for  tiie 
purpose  of  remedying  the  physical  condition  of  the  adobe  spots. 

The  application  of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  to  alfalfa  fields  has 
been  practiced  in  Idaho  but  very  little.  In  the  spring  of  1919  a 
number  of  farmers  ag:reed  to  carry  on  demonstrations  along  this  line. 
The  average  results  from  a  number  of  such  demonstrations  show 
that  where  ninety  pounds  of  sulphur  was  used  per  acre  the  yield  was 
1,164  pounds  of  dry  material  for  the  first  cutting.  Where  eighty 
pounds  of  sulphur  was  used  1,040  pounds  of  dry  material  was  har- 
vested. On  the  check  plot  which  was  not  treated  with  sulphur  the 
yield  of  dry  material  was  only  978  pounds.  Demonstrational  work 
in  the  use  of  sulphur  on  alfalfa  will  be  continued  during  1921.  Recla- 
mation of  alkali  lands  and  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  have  been 
given  considerable  attention.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  prune 
orchards  has  also  proven  valuable. 

RODENT  CX)XTROIi 

Rodent  pests  would  cause  an  annual  $5,000,000.00  loss  in  Idaho  if 
they  were  allowed  to  destroy  crops  and  range  unmolested.     Loss  by 
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ground  squirrels,  alone,  would  amount  to  $4,075,000.00.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  signed  reports  of  4,037  Idaho  farmers  which  were  received 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  representing  conditions  on  638,971  acres 
in  twenty-nine  counties.  On  l^is  area,  a  saving  of  crops  valued  at 
$1,677,932.00  was  effected  by  the  poisoning  of  ground  squirrels,  and 
losses  of  $409,810.00  were  sustained  because  of  insufficient  or  no  pois- 
oning. Possible  loss,  therefore,  on  638,971  acres,  had  no  poisoning 
been  done,  was  $2,087,742.00  or  $3.26  an  acre.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1,250,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Idaho,  infested  with 
ground  squirrels,  and  this  area  at  a  loss  of  $3.26  per  acre  would 
suffer  to  the  extent  of  $4,075,000.00.  Annual  loss  caused  by  jack 
rabbits  is  estimated  conservatively  at  $700,000.00.  Another  $500,- 
000.00  a  year  is  charged  to  pocket  gophers. 

The  Legislature  of  1919  passed  a  new  rodent  control  law  which 
authorized  the  county  commissioners  in  Idaho  to  compel  the  exter- 
mination of  ground  squirrels,  gophers  and  other  rodents.  This  law 
also  empowers  the  University  Extension  Division  to  handle  poison 
and  other  supplies  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  at  cost.  The  bill 
also  repealed  a  law  giving  a  bounty  of  two  cents  each  on  ground 
squirrels  and  gophers.  The  unexpended  balance  collected  under  the 
bounty  law  during  the  previous  biennium,  which  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $68,000.00,  was  appropriated  to  the  extension  division  for  co- 
operative work  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the  county 
farm  bureaus. 

Crops  worth  $3,361,339.00  were  saved  from  destruction  by  ground 
squirrels  during  the  biennium  thru  the  rodent  control  work  of  the 
extension  division,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  county  farm  bureaus  and  county  commissioners. 
There  were  872,905  pounds  of  poisoned  bait  distributed — 505,255 
pounds  over  an  area  of  982,821  acres  in  1919,  and  367,550  pounds  over 
1,047,485  acres  in  1920,  a  total  of  2,030,306  acres  in  the  two  years. 
Cooperation  of  9,174  farmers  in  thirty-two  counties  in  1919  and  6,653 
farmers  in  thirty-eight  counties  in  1920  made  this  work  possible. 
Bait  distributed  cost  $93,465.16  for  the  first  year  and  $82,514.71  for 
the  second — a  total  of  $175,979.87.  Results  achieved  by  farmers  who 
sent  in  signed  reports  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  savings  per  ounce 
of  poison  used,  and  these  averages  applied  to  computation  of  results 
from  poison  distributed  but  not  reported  upon.  Savings  in  1919 
totaled  $2,344,983.00,  and  in  1920  $1,116,356.00. 

The  University  Extension  Division,  thru  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  purchased  and  distributed  to  the 
farmers  in  Idaho  a  total  of  61,757  ounces  of  strychnine  and  7,566 
ounces  of  saccharine.  This  material  was  purchased  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  at  cost,  including  express  charges,  of  $1.72  to  $1.82  per 
ounce  for  strychnine  alkaloid  and  $0.38  per  ounce  for  saccharine.  The 
retail  price  in  the  State  averaged  about  $2.30  per  ounce  for  strychnine 
alkaloid  and  about  $1.00  per  ounce  for  saccharine.     The  saving  in 
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these  items  alone  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  amounted  to  about 
$39,697.00. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  poisoning  done  on  private  land  by 
land  owners,  a  large  area  of  public  land  (State  and  Federal)  was 
treated  by  the  extension  division  and  the  biolog^ical  survey  under 
direct  supervision  of  the  central  office.  Public  land  treated  in  this 
way  in  the  biennium  had  an  area  of  485,796  acres  and  private  land 
1^44,510  acres. 

A  campaign  of  jack  rabbit  control  was  carried  on  in  the  winter  of 
1919-20  in  eleven  counties,  4,907  ounces  of  strychnine  being  used,  and 
many  drives  conducted.  Illustrative  results  were:  an  average  of  400 
rabbits  killed  per  ounce  of  strychnine  used  in  Lincoln  county;  40,000 
rabbits  poisoned  in  Minidoka  county;  1,000  rabbits  killed  per  ounce 
of  strychnine  in  two  instances  in  Gooding  county;  15,728  killed  in 
seven  Bingham  county  drives;  17,800  killed  in  drives  in  Jerome  county, 
20,000  in  Lincoln  and  19,000  in  Minidoka. 

Demonstrations  on  control  of  pocket  gophers  were  griven  in  six 
counties  and  1,400  ounces  of  stry chine  were  used  in  the  campaign 
conducted. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Idaho's  present  annual  loss  of  crops  from  insect  pests  is  estimated 
with  the  most  extreme  conservatism  at  $8,500,000.00.  This  estimate 
is  only  half  that  which  would  be  applied  were  the  State  in  an  older- 
developed  agricultural  section,  where  insects  have  had  opportunity 
to  become  better  established.  Potentially  among  the  most  destructive 
insect  pests  of  this  State  is  the  alfalfa  weevil,  which  already  has 
been  found  in  twenty-one  counties.  Estimating  the  value  of  alfalfa 
products  at  $25,000,000.00  annually,  and  the  average  yearly  injury, 
when  all  counties  become  heavily  infested,  at  from  109^  to  50%, 
the  annual  loss  occasioned  in  this  State  by  alfalfa  weevil  will  range 
from  $2,500,000.00  to  $12,500,000.00  in  crops  alone,  besides  threaten- 
ing the  soils-building  part  of  crop  rotations.  This  statement  is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  possible  economic  effect  of  alfalfa  weevil 
on  the  farming  of  the  State,  with  agricultural  acreages  as  they  are 
today.  But  gn*eat  areas  of  land  now  unproductive  will  in  years  to 
come  be  brought  under  cultivation  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  will  be  added  to  the  alfalfa  producing  area  of  the  State 
and  the  annual  loss  from  weevil  will  be  correspondingly  greater. 
Already,  in  its  effect  on  commerce,  the  alfalfa  weevil  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  hay  grower,  but  of  the  potato 
grower,  fruit  grower,  nurseryman,  stockman  and  other  agriculturists 
and  business  men. 

Decision  of  the  last  Legrislature  to  meet  this  situation  by  an  active 
fight  on  the  alfalfa  weevil  has  made  possible  the  establishment  of 
an  entomological  section  of  the  extension  division  work.  Under 
authorization  of  a  legrislative  appropriation,  an  entomologist  has  been 
employed  to  devote  special  attention  to  alfalfa  weevil  control.     By 
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supplementing  this  appropriation  with  other  extension  funds,  it  has 
been  possible  to  provide  the  entomolog^ist  with  a  full-time  assistant, 
as  well  as  special  help  in  sunmier  months,  by  means  of  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  extension  entomology,  assist- 
ing six  counties  in  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from 
grasshoppers,  and  making  a  general  survey  of  the  chief  insect  pests 
of  the  State. 

Owing  to  necessity  for  care  in  choosing  an  entomologist,  the  posi- 
tion was  not  filled  until  1920.  After  a  preliminary  trip  to  the  coun- 
ties known  to  have  been  most  severely  infested  with  weevil  in  1919, 
a  series  of  demonstrations  of  spraying  methods  for  weevil  control  was 
arranged,  and  in  the  month  from  June  6  to  July  6,  1920,  a  distance 
of  1,100  miles  was  traveled  and  ten  spray  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted in  five  counties.  It  already  is  evident  that  no  fewer  than  seven 
spray  machines  will  be  owned  and  operated  cooperatively  by  as  many 
communities  next  season.  The  savings  resulting  to  crops  in  these 
communities  will  amount  to  more  than  the  expenses  of  demonstra- 
tions for  the  year.  In  addition,  each  conununity  will  become  a  dem- 
onstration center,  thus  multiplying  the  effect  of  work  already  done. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  university  experiment  station,  scouting 
expeditions  were  conducted,  in  which  400  fields  were  examined.  The 
pest  was  found  present  in  twenty-one  counties. 

In  400  fields  also  investigation  of  the  presence  of  weevil  parasites 
was  conducted.  One  species  was  found  in  eleven  counties  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  specimens  were  taken  by  the 
entomologists  and  liberated  in  the  south  and  west.  This  parasite 
destroys  the  weevil  in  the  larval  stage.  This  destruction  comes  too 
late,  however,  to  be  of  full  benefit.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  introducing  a  parasite  from  Europe  that  will  destroy 
the  weevil  eggs,  and  it  is  considered  desirable,  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  pass,  that  several  of  the  states  should  cooperate  witii  federal 
agencies  in  this  enterprise. 

In  cooperation  with  the  experiment  station  tests  were  made  of 
the  efficacy  of  weevil  control  by  use  of  arsenic  dust 

The  astounding  total  of  $743,000.00  worth  of  crops  was  saved  from 
grasshoppers  in  the  biennium  thru  the  activities  of  county  and  State 
extension  workers.  Of  this  total,  a  saving  of  $327,000.00  was  made 
in  Lewis  county  in  1919,  under  the  leadership  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent  In  1920,  crops  worth  $416,000.00  were  saved  by  the 
distribution  of  212,100  pounds  of  poisoned  bait  over  18,755  acres  in 
Idaho,  Camas,  Valley,  Lemhi,  Adams  and  Washington  counties. 

Surveys  already  have  been  made  and  eggbeds  located  in  ten  coun- 
ties in  which  grasshopper  outbreaks  are  expected  in  1921.  By  cul- 
tivation of  eggbeds  and  prompt  distribution  of  poison  inmiediately 
after  the  hatching  of  the  undestroyed  eggs,  it  is  expected  that  the 
pest  can  be  controlled  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  time  and 
money. 
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A  survey  has  been  made  of  other  important  insect  pests  of  the 
State,  and  reports  have  been  made  on  their  economic  importance. 
Plans  also  have  been  formulated  for  introducing  bee-keeping  as  a 
farm  bureau  junior  project,  as  a  possible  introduction  to  more 
extended  attention  to  bee-keeping  by  the  extension  division  later  on. 

CLOTHING 

Clothing  work,  which  was  undertaken  in  1918,  is  an  enterprise 
virtually  new  with  the  beginning  of  the  biennium.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  $33,289.23  to  rural  women,  as  estimated  by  the  women 
themselves.  The  second  year's  results  were  seven  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  first  In  the  two  years,  1,771  hats  were  made  at  a  sav- 
ing of  $13,974.84;  1,062  dress  forms,  at  a  saving  of  $13,229.18;  579 
garments  were  made  or  remodeled,  at  a  saving  of  $4,904.58;  and  1,354 
garments  were  cleaned,  at  a  saving  of  $1,513.98.  Savings  for  1919 
were  $4,222.85  and  for  1920  $29,066.38.  In  estimating  savings,  the 
commercial  value  of  the  completed  article  was  taken  and  costs  of  new 
materials  were  deducted.  The  clothing  work  not  only  represented 
savings,  but  in  many  instances  made  it  possible  for  women  to  possess 
garments  that  they  never  would  have  had  otherwise.  Workmanship, 
too,  on  hats  and  other  articles  fashioned  under  tutelage  of  the  exten- 
sion workers,  was  so  excellent  that  there  was  no  hint  of  the  "home- 
nvade"  about  them,  and  women  were  proud  of  them.  In  1920,  cloth- 
ing work  was  conducted  in  twenty-five  counties.  Seven  of  these  were 
counties  employing  home  demonstration  agents;  in  other  counties 
the  organizers  were  the  club  agents  or  the  agricultural  agents. 

XUTRinON 

The  nutrition  project  consists  of  two  phases — child  nutrition  and 
the  hot  school  lunch.  Organization  of  the  child  nutrition  phase  was 
a  new  piece  of  work  ih  1920,  as  an  outgrowth,  however,  of  health 
work  done  in  1919.  In  the  numerous  examinations  of  school  chil- 
dren, the  percentage  of  undernourished  boys  and  girls  was  found  to 
be  large.  Diet  lists  for  children  of  various  ages  were  prepared  in 
the  State  office,  and  these,  together  with  timely  bulletins,  were  sent 
to  mothers  upon  the  examining  physician's  recommendation.  For  six 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1920  the  services  of  a  social  service  dietitian 
from  New  York  were  obtained,  to  introduce  her  methods  of  working 
directly  with  children  and  mothers  in  home  health  classes.  Each 
demonstration  agent  selected  three  communities  for  the  work.  Local 
medical  societies  appointed  physicians  to  make  physical  examinations, 
and  the  undernourished  children,  with  their  mothers,  were  organized 
into  classes.  The  specialist  met  each  of  these  groups  three  time^, 
and,  thru  remarkable  adeptness,  gained  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  children  in  the  problem  of  what  they  should  eat  The  children 
all  have  gained  weight  and  many  have  learned  to  like  vegetables 
and  other  foods  which,  heretofore,  they  had  refused.     In  each  of  the 
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six  counties,  the  three  classes  have  continued  and  have  sn^wn.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  work,  but  a  lack  of  leadership.  A 
specialist  in  this  work  is  needed. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  consolidated  and  rural  schools  in 
the  State,  the  hot  lunch  always  has  received  some  attention  in  the 
women's  program.  Four  counties  with  home  demonstration  agents 
have  carried  this  as  a  definite  project,  and  a  statewide  worker  has 
conducted  it  in  three  other  counties.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
twelve  counties  will  carry  the  work  during  the  winter  months. 

HOME  HEAI/TH 

In  home  health  work,  conducted  in  1919  in  several  counties  thru 
the  home  demonstration  agents  and  also  in  cooperation  in  three  coun- 
ties with  the  county  nurses,  7,224  persons  were  reached.  Six  training 
classes  for  local  leaders  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  52;  there 
were  109  lectures  or  talks  with  an  attendance  of  4,032 ;  48  demonstra- 
tions were  attended  by  1,570  persons;  and  147  home  visits  were  made, 
in  which  157  persons  were  reached.  Work  taken  up  in  these  counties 
was  home  care  for  the  sick,  installing  of  hot  school  lunches,  the  in- 
creasing of  physical  efficiency  of  the  children  and  preparation  of  diet 
lists  for  malnourished  children.  There  was  a  grreat  demand  for 
physical  examinations  of  children  and  six  clinics  were  conducted  in 
which  361  children  were  examined.  In  1920,  demands  for  examina- 
tions of  school  children  increased,  and  several  hundred  children  were 
examined.  Lectures  and  talks  also  were  crimen  on  the  physical  needs 
of  school  children.  As  this  work  seemed,  however,  to  follow  the  same 
lines  of  procedure  as  the  work  the  public  health  nurses  were  doing, 
it  was  discontinued  July  1,  1920. 

In  connection  with  the  health  project,  a  cleanup  campaign  was 
conducted  in  April  and  May  of  1920  in  eight  counties,  four  of  them 
having  home  demonstration  agents.  A  woman  worker  from  the  cen- 
tral office  addressed  ninety-five  meetings  in  these  two  months,  speak- 
ing to  10,757  persons. 

I-XKiD  PRODUCnOX  AND  €?ON«ERVATION 

Canning  and  gardening  received  some  attention  from  the  home 
demonstration  workers  and  were  stressed  by  the  club  department 
For  the  biennium,  garden  products  valued  at  $30,083.48  and  canned 
products  worth  $80,219.33  are  reported  by  these  two  branches  of  the 
extension  organization. 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 

To  the  Board  of  Editcation: 

The  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  was  founded  in  1893,  its 
purpose  and  aim  being  'The  Training  and  Educating  of  Teachers  in 
the  Art  of  Instruction  and  Governing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
State  and  of  Teaching  the  Various  Branches  that  Pertain  to  a  Good 
Common  School  Education".  Specifically,  the  Lewiston  State  Normal 
aims  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  rural  and  graded  schools  of  the  State. 
In  addition,  the  school  desires  to  surround  students  with  those  influ- 
ences and  opportunities  which  assist  in  developing,  broadening  and 
enriching  the  lives  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

The  courses  offered  are  carefully  selected  and  are  developed  to 
meet  some  direct  demand  for  the  training  of  the  various  types  of 
teachers  required  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

All  departments  of  the  school  are  in  the  hands  of  skilled  instruc- 
tors, who  are  working  faithfully  for  the  development  of  the  highest 
and  most  efficient  type  of  teachers. 

COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  being  offered  in  the  Lewiston  State 
Normal  School  to  meet  the  present  demands  in  Idaho: 

Rural,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Junior  High  School,  Town  and 
Village  Principal's,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training,  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  Public  School  Music,  Physical  Education. 

In  common  with  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  the  attendance 
has  not  reached  the  pre-war  records.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  largely 
to  economic  conditions.  A  campaign  for  the  enlistment  of  students 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  has  been  waged  during  the  past  year, 
and  while  the  attendance  is  constantly  increasing,  the  school  has  not 
been  able  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  State. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  place  entrance 
to  the  Normal  School  upon  the  basis  of  high  school  graduation.  Many 
of  the  students  have  already  had  teaching  experience.  They  are  all 
self-reliant,  serious-minded  and  work  with  a  definite  purpose  and  aim. 
The  Normal  School  is  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  these  students  the 
great  need  and  the  many  opportunities  which  are  open  in  the  teaching 
field  to  the  well-trained,  competent  teacher. 
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ENROIiliMEXT 
Session  1918-1919 


Classified  by  Years  of  Course 

Seniors    54 

Juniors  in  General  Course 29 

Juniors  in  Certificate  Course 56 

Specials — 

In  Piano  Courses  25 

In  Special  Courses 6 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Regular  Session 170 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Summer  Session 310 

Total  for  entire  year 480 

Classified  by  Course  Pursued 

General  Course  33 

Primary  Course  21 

Home  Economics  Course 3 

Advanced  Standing  Course 11 

Physical  Education  Course 1 

Rural  Two- Year   Course 14 

Piano  Specials   * 25 

Special   Courses    6 

Junior  Certificate  Courses 56 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Regular  Session 170 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Summer  Session 310 

Total  for  entire  year 480 

The  enrollment  of  the  Training  Schools  is  not  included  in  the  above 
totals.  The  enrollment  of  the  graded  training  school  in  1918-1919,  not 
including  the  summer  training  school,  which  registered  56,  was  102, 
boys  51,  girls  51.  The  six  rural  training  centers  enrolled  approxi- 
mately 177  children  during  1918-1919. 

Session  1919-1920 

Classified  by  Years  of  Course 

Seniors   54 

Juniors  in  General  Course 48 

Juniors  in  Certificate  Course 112 

Specials — 

In  Special  Courses 19 

In  Piano  Courses 50 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Regular  Session 283 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Summer  Session 353 

Total  for  entire  year 636 

Classified  by  Course  Pursued 

General  Course  40 

Primary  Course  37 

Home  Economics  Course 10 

Advance  Standing  Course 8 
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Rural  Two- Year  Course 5 

Town  and  Village  Principal's  Course 2 

Piano  Specials   50 

Special  Courses    19 

Junior  Ceratificate  Courses 112 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Regular  Session 283 

Actual  Number  enrolled  in  Summer  Session 353 

Total  for  entire  year 636 

The  enrollment  of  the  Training  Schools  is  not  included  in  the  above 
totals.  The  enrollment  of  the  graded  schools  in  1919-1920,  not  includ- 
ing the  summer  training  school,  which  registered  40,  was  102,  boys 
46,  girls  56.  The  five  rural  training  centers  enrolled  approximately 
127  during  1919-1920. 

Session  1920-1921 

(To  December  1.  1920) 

Classified  by  Years  of  Course 

Seniors    69 

Juniors  in  General  Course 45 

Juniors  in  Certificate  Course 69 

Specials — 

In  Special  Courses 12 

In  Correspondence  and  Extension  Courses 36 

In  Piano  Courses '. 23 

254 
Classified  by  Course  Pursued 

General  Course  52 

Primary  Course   41 

Home  Economics  Course 10 

Advanced   Standing   Course 8 

Physical  Education  Course 1 

Rural  Two-Year  Course 2 

Piano  S;)ecials    23 

In  Special  Courses 12 

Extension  Courses  36 

Junior  Certificate  Courses 69 

254 

The  enrollment  of  the  Training  Schools  is  not  included  in  the  above 

totals.    The  enrollment  in  the  graded  training  school  in  1920-1921,  to 

December  1,  1920,  was  77,  boys  37,  girls  40.    The  five  rural  training 

centers  enrolled  approximately  147  children. 

CERTIFICATION 

The  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  issues  the  following  certificates 
and  diplomas: 

Third  Grade  Certificate  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  re- 
quired courses  for  one  quarter  and  the  passing  of  the  examinations 
required  for  the  Third  Grade  County  Certificate. 
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Second  Grade  Cetificate  to  the  holder  of  a  Third  Grade  Normal 
School  Certificate  who  has  taught  successfully  for  at  least  ei^teen 
weeks,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  additional  quarter's 
work.  This  certificate  is  renewable  once  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  nine  weeks'  additional  work,  providing  the  applicant  has 
taught  successfully.  A  Second  Grade  Certificate  is  issued  upon  the 
completion  of  three  quarters,  one  quarter  of  which  is  spent  in  one  of 
the  rural  training  centers. 

Candidates  for  the  First  Grade  Certificate  who  do  not  satisfy  the 
teaching  requirement  may  be  granted  the  Second  Grade  Certificate. 

First  Grade  Certificate  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
year  or  four  quarters,  including  such  practice  teaching  as  is  required. 

Life  Diploma  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  two-year 
Normal  School  Course.  Specialist's  Diplomas  for  the  Primary,  Junior 
High  School,  Town  and  Village  Principal's  and  Home  Economics 
Courses  are  also  granted. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  diplomas  and  the  number 
and  class  of  certificates  granted  since  1917.  The  report  for  the  two 
previous  years  may  be  found  on  page  138  of  the  Biennial  Report  for 
1917-1918. 

County  and  State 
Certificates  thru  N.  S. 

Diplomas       1st      2nd      3rd      Total     Attendance    Total 

1918    63  185       43        26        317  81  398 

1919    53  112        94         76         335  66  401 

1920    64  152      109        69         394  40  434 

The  following  indicates  the  certification  by  county  for  the  year 
1920  for  the  State  of  Idaho: 

Ada  county,  6;  Adams,  5;  Bannock,  1;  Benewah,  9;  Bingham,  1; 
Blaine,  2;  Bonner,  20;  Boundary,  6;  Canyon,  11;  Cassia,  1;  Clear- 
water, 24;  Fremont,  1;  Gem,  4;  Gooding,  1;  Idaho,  24;  Jefferson,  1; 
Kootenai,  28;  Latah,  51;  Lemhi,  3;  Lewis,  29;  Lincoln,  2;  Minidoka,  2; 
Nez  Perce,  79;  Payette,  6;  Power,  1;  Shoshone,  11;  Twin  Falls,  1; 
Valley,  2;  Washington,  13.     Total,  345. 

For  other  states:  Washington,  35;  Colorado,  1;  Oregon,  9;  Cali- 
fornia, 1;  Wisconsin,  1;  Montana,  1;  Alaska,  1.     Total,  49. 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  has 
maintained  a  special  Committee  on  Appointments.  The  purpose  of 
this  committee  is,  first,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  interest  and  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  public  school  officials;  second,  to  assist  every 
one  who  has  had  training  in  this  school  to  secure  the  kind  of  position 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  education,  training  and  personality,  in 
order  that  he  may  serve  the  State  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
educational  interests  involved. 
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The  following  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  committee  indi- 
cates something  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  1920: 

Approximate  total  number  of  vacancies  and  requests  for  nomina- 
tion of  teachers 800 

Approximate  total  number  of  letters  of  nomination  and  recom- 
mendation      650 

Approximate  total  number  of  reports  of  efficiency  received 719 

Additional  vacancies  would  have  been  reported  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  Appointment  Committee  notified  various  county 
and  city  superintendents  that  it  had  no  candidates  available  for  cer- 
tain tsrpes  of  work. 

LiIBRARY 

The  library,  with  office  and  workroom  adjoining,  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building,  thus  being  conveniently 
accessible  to  the  students,  who  use  it  as  a  reference  and  study  room. 
It  is  a  pleasant  room,  large  and  well  lighted,  and  equipped  with  suit- 
able white  oak  furniture  of  standard  library  make.  On  its  shelves 
are  approximately  4,500  volumes,  with  100  or  more  in  the  workroom 
being  prepared  for  use.  Its  magazine  section  contains  alK)ut  100 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 

The  bulletin  entitled  ''Lists  of  Books  for  Elementary  Schools'', 
compiled  by  the  former  librarian,  and  constituting  Volume  3,  Number 
3  of  the  Idaho  Bulletin  of  Education,  was  issued  in  May,  1917.  A 
supplement  to  this  list  was  prepared  last  year  and  is  now  ready  for 
publication. 

CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  city  training  school,  which  is  located  on  the  Normal  School 
campus,  is  a  graded  school  consisting  of  all  the  grades  from  the  first 
through  the  ninth,  and  is  organized  on  the  six-six  plan,  that  is,  of 
primary  and  elementary  grades  (1-6)  and  junior  high  school  grades 
(7-9). 

The  function  of  the  city  training  school  is  to  typify  the  proper 
procedure  and  equipment  of  a  good  elementary  school,  and  to  serve 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  demonstration  of  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  training  school  also  offers  to  teachers-in-training, 
of  advanced  standing,  the  opportunity  for  actual  teaching  under  ex- 
pert supervision  and  under  conditions  that  approximate  the  conditions 
which  they  will  meet  in  their  later  work  as  teachers.  That  the  time 
spent  in  observation  by  the  teacher-in-training  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teaching  done  in  the  training 
school  be  of  the  highest  possible  order.  To  this  end  only,  the  most 
competent  supervisors  and  instructors  of  experience  are  employed 
and  only  students  of  advanced  standing  are  allowed  to  teach,  and  then 
only  under  the  direction,  observation  and  criticism  of  the  supervisors. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOI^  FOR  RURAL  TKACHERS 

Data  taken  from  special  reports  obtained  from  County  Superin- 
tendents in  September,  1920,  indicates  that  of  the  common  schools  of 
Idaho,  approximately  60%  are  one-room  rural  schools,  approximately 
15%  are  two-room  rural  schools,  approximately  5%  are  three-room 
rural  schools,  and  approximately  4%  are  four-room  rural  schools, 
a  total  of  84%  being  one,  two,  three  or  four-room  rural  schools.  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Lewiston  State  Normal 
School  in  training  rural  teachers  is  shown  by  the  above  figures.  Dur- 
ing the  past  biennium  our  rural  training  centers  have  given  at  least 
nine  weeks  of  practice  teaching  to  a  total  of  226  students.  This  num- 
ber is  a  Httle  less  than  the  average  because  of  the  shortage  of  attend- 
ance during  the  war  period. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  cost  of  training  these  students 
in  a  rural  training  school  for  the  year  1919-20  was  $63.23  for  each 
student. 

At  the  present  time  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  maintains  five 
Rural  Training  Centers,  varying  in  distance  from  Lewiston  from  five 
to  eighteen  miles.  These  schools  afford  the  students  who  will  teach 
in  rural  districts  the  opportunity  to  work  out,  under  skilled  instruc- 
tion, the  better  principles  and  more  fruitful  methods  of  class  room 
practice.  Students  are  also  enabled  to  gain  a  conception  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  rural 
community. 

These  rural  training  schools  are  conducted  as  typical  rural  schools 
and  it  is  intended  that  they  approximate  the  actual  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  rural  schools  throughout  the  State,  while  at  the  same 
time  pointing  the  student  toward  improved  school  materials,  buildings, 
equipment  and  practices.  Six  student  teachers  are  sent  to  each  of 
these  training  centers  each  quarter  or  nine  weeks.  The  students  live 
in  the  community,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the  school 
and  the  community  problems.  They  are  encouraged  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  community  leadership;  they  observe  the  work  of  the 
school  and  make  a  study  of  special  rural  school  methods,  materials 
and  practices  and  they  gradually  take  over  the  work  of  class  instruc- 
tion and  management  during  the  quarter  they  are  in  residence. 

FOLiIX)W-UP  WORK 

The  gap  between  the  student  teacher's  work  in  the  Normal  School, 
where  she  has  had  the  assistance  of  trained  instructors,  and  her  work 
in  her  isolated  rural  school,  far  from  the  opportunities  of  such 
trained  assistance,  is  very  great  The  Lewiston  State  Normal  School 
has  long  realized  that  its  responsibility  in  the  work  of  training 
teachers  does  not  end  until  these  students  have  become  adjusted  to 
the  work  of  their  respective  communities  and  this  gap  has  been 
bridged.  To  meet  this  need  one  of  our  trained  and  experienced  rural 
supervisors  has  been  sent  out  during  the  last  year  of  the  biennium 
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to  visit  rural  schools  where  our  befi^inning  teachers  are  starting  their 
work  and  to  give  them  whatever  assistance  is  possible  in  meeting 
their  school  and  community  problems  and  difficulties. 

Seventy-five  teachers  have  been  visited  and  helped  in  this  manner 
during  the  last  year  of  the  biennium.  These  teachers  have  been  saved 
from  many  difficulties  and  mistakes  through  such  assistance.  The 
work  is  undertaken  in  every  instance  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  schools  are  visited  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  an  interference  with  the  work  of  the  county  super- 
intendent 

EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 

Correspondence  Study  Courses  are  now  being  offered  to  teachers 
of  the  State  through  our  correspondence  study  department  Very 
little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  biennium,  due  largely  to 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  planning  for  the  work.  These  courses 
are  at  present  definitely  arranged,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the 
biennium  a  large  number  of  students  have  been  enrolled  and  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  work.  The  interest  is  increasing  continually 
in  this  department  and  new  students  are  being  enrolled  regularly. 
At  the  present  time  thirty-three  courses  are  being  conducted  through 
correspondence.  There  is  a  prospect  that  the  demand  for  this  work 
will  be  greatly  increased  during  the  coming  biennium. 

TESTS  AND  MEAStJRt:MENTS 

The  Department  of  Tests  and  Measurements  was  organized  in 
September,  1919,  utilizing  the  services  and  approximately  one-half  of 
the  time  of  one  of  the  faculty.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is: 
to  act  as  a  distributing  center  for  the  most  useful  of  the  mental  and 
educaional  tests  for  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  assist  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  in  giving,  scoring  and  interpreting  tests  as 
a  basis  for  scientific  procedure  and  more  effective  teaching  in  their 
school;  to  train  Normal  School  students  in  the  use  of  these  tests  so 
that  when  they  become  teachers  they  may  be  able  to  teach  more 
effectively;  to  publish  from  time  to  time  bulletins  on  such  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  as  are 
revealed  by  the  test  results;  and  to  assist  in  solving  these  problems.. 

In  accordance  with  these  purposes  this  department  has  distributed 
at  cost  to  the  superintendents  of  the  State  approximately  16,000 
intelligence  tests,  80,000  silent  reading  tests,  12,000  arithmetic  tests, 
6,000  language  tests,  3,000  history  tests,  and  in  addition  400  writing, 
spelling  and  composition  scales. 

Representatives  of  this  department,  at  the  request  of  the  super- 
intendents, have  visited  twenty-three  cities  and  have  directed  the 
testing  of  approximately  12,000  children  in  one  or  more  of  the  above 
named  tests.  Detailed  reports,  including  statistical  tables,  interpre- 
tations and  recommendations  and  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty  pages, 
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totaling  over  70,000  words,  have  been  made  to  the  superintendents 
of  each  of  the  cities  tested.  The  facts  embodied  in  these  reports 
furnish  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  educational  problems  within 
the  State. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  summer  sessions  are  nine  weeks  in  length,  corresponding  to 
a  quarter  during  the  regular  school  year.  The  work  done  during  the 
summer  quarter  receives  the  same  credit  as  that  of  the  quarters 
during  the  regular  term. 

HEAiyiH  AND  ACXX)MMODATION8 

The  health  of  the  students  is  carefully  safeguarded,  both  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  and  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
living  arrangements  and  the  disciplinary  supervision  of  the  students. 
Most  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
meals  at  Lewis  Hall,  and  the  school  also  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch, 
thru  the  Dean  of  Women,  with  the  living  conditions  of  students  out- 
side of  the  hall,  to  aid  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining  whole- 
some standards  of  living. 

Lewis  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  The  commodious  living  room, 
library  and  dining  room,  with  their  artistic  finish  and  large  open  fire- 
places, form  centers  for  social  life  of  the  type  which  contributes 
especially  to  general  culture  of  the  student  body. 

Besides  Lewis  Hall,  rooms  in  private  homes  in  the  best  residence 
section  of  the  city  surrounding  the  Normal  School  are  obtainable 
for  students. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  new  girls'  dormitory,  built  by  private  capital, 
will  be  available  for  the  opening  of  the  summer  session. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  new  Administration  Building  was  started  in  August,  1919, 
but  because  of  unusual  conditions  in  securing  materials  and  labor, 
the  progress  has  been  very  slow.  On  December  1,  1920,  however, 
the  roof  has  been-  completed,  the  partitions  are  being  built,  and 
there  is  a  promise  of  the  rapid  completion  of  the  building.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of  March. 

The  donation  of  the  public  park  just  west  of  the  campus  and 
the  purchase  of  the  private  property  along  the  west  side  of  the  park 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  during  the  biennium. 
Three  of  the  buildings  on  this  private  property  have  been  sold  and 
three  others  fitted  up  and  are  being  utilized,  one  as  a  dormitory  for 
men,  one  as  a  music  studio,  and  the  other  as  an  infirmary  or  school 
hospital. 

New  hardwood  floors  have  been  placed  in  the  dining  room  and 
halls  at  Lewis  Hall.     These  have  greatly  improved  the  appearance 
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of  the  floors,  as  the  old  flooring  was  badly  worn  and  in  very  poor 
condition. 

A  gas  range  to  replace  the  old  French  range  in  the  kitchen  at 
Lefwis  Hall  has  been  installed  and  much  more  satisfactory  results 
are  being  obtained. 

The  plumbing  at  Lewis  Hall  has  been  thoroly  overhauled  and  is 
now  in  excellent  conditions.  The  exterior  of  the  Home  Economics 
Building  and  the  Gymansium  have  been  repainted  and  these  buildings 
are  in  excellent  condition. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  for  living  accommodations  for  all  the 
young  women,  especially  during  the  summer  sessions,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  an  additional  dormitory,  costing  approximately  $40,000  and 
financed  by  private  capital,  can  be  built  during  the  coming  biennium. 
It  is  planned  to  erect  this  dormitory  on  land  adjacent  to  ^e  campus. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  built  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  become 
stabilized  and  the  general  prosperity  thruout  the  country  makes  it 
possible  to  raise  the  required  funds. 

For  the  dormitory  $4,000  is  requested.  This  amount  will  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  dressers,  cots,  stands,  chairs,  tables  and  all  furniture 
necessary  for  making  the  rooms  satisfactory  homes  for  the  young 
women. 

For  furnishing  the  new  Administration  Building  with  a  clock 
system,  opera  chairs,  stage  equipment,  shades,  class  room  furniture 
and  furnishings  for  the  various  offices  for  light  fixtures,  etc,  based 
upon  a  careful  estimate,  an  appropriation  of  $15,874.38  is  requested. 

It  is  proposed  to  excavate  under  the  present  north  wing  of 
Lewis  Hall  and  utilize  this  additional  space  for  the  kitchen  and 
serving  room,  removing  the  partitions  between  the  present  dining 
room  and  present  kitchen  and  serving  room  and  throwing  all  of  the 
space  into  one  large  dining  room  which  will  acconunodate  approxi- 
mately 150  students.  It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  amount  estimated  by  the  architect,  which  is  $12,156.65. 

Between  the  planning  of  the  new  administration  building  and  the 
letting  of  the  contract  for  the  same,  prices  of  materials  and  labor 
so  advanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  desired  building  with 
the  original  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  Before  letting  the  con- 
tract the  Building  Committee  decided  to  leave  out  the  finishing  of 
the  basement  of  the  new  Administration  Building.  Inasmuch  as 
rooms  in  the  basement  are  necessary  for  class  room  work  and  for 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  student  body,  based  upon  a  careful 
estimate  by  the  architect  and  builders,  a  request  is  made  for  $18,989.95 
for  the  completion  of  the  basement 

The  vacuum  pump  used  for  bringing  back  the  condensed  steam 
to  the  boilers  has  been  adequate  for  the  present  buildings,  but  with 
the  new  administration  building  and  the  proposed  new  dormitory,  the 
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present  pump  will  be  inadequate  and  a  request  is  made  for  $2,500 
with  which  to  provide  an  adequate  pumping  system. 

With  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Administration  Building  and 
the  new  Administration  Building,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt 
a  two-pipe  steam  system  for  the  proper  heating  of  these  buildings. 
Because  of  an  unusual  loss  of  heat  in  Lewis  Hall  and  the  Home 
Economics  Building  due  to  lack  of  control,  and  because  of  the  single 
pipe  system,  it  is  recommended  that  a  two-pipe  automatic  control 
vacuum  system  be  installed  in  Lewis  Hall  and  the  Home  Economics 
Building  which  will,  at  the  architect's  estimate,  require  $3,881.25. 
The  installation  of  such  a  system  will  save  in  fuel  its  total  cost, 
within  a  short  time. 

The  construction  of  a  new  reinforced  concrete  or  brick  chimney 
at  the  heating  plant,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  chimney  and 
electric  driven  forced  draft,  and  sufficiently  large  to  care  for  the 
future  gn:x)wth  of  the  institution  is  deemed  advisable.  The  total  cost 
of  the  construction  of  this  chimney  is  estimated  at  $3500,  and  will 
soon  save  its  cost. 

A  refrigerator  and  ice  plant  to  furnish  refrigeration  for  food  and 
for  ice  water  at  Lewis  Hall  is  requested  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  school  to  store  the  coal  necessary  for  use 
during  the  year  without  erecting  temporary  bins  outside  of  the  present 
heating  plant  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  coal  bins  be  so 
enlarged  that  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  year  may  be  stored  during 
the  summer  months,  which  will  save  approximately  $100  annually  on 
the  cost  of  fuel. 

The  old  Administration  Building,  which  has  been  remodeled  since 
the  fire  and  which  will  become  the  city  training  school,  is  not  properly 
ventilated.  Nor  is  the  heating  system,  which  was  installed  with  the 
idea  of  a  forced  draft  to  provide  for  ventilation,  as  satisfactory  as  it 
would  be  if  the  system  planned  when  the  building  was  reconstructed 
were  installed.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  heat  the  school  rooms 
during  the  cold  weather.  For  motor  fans,  necessary  galvanized  piping 
and  automatic  control,  $5,000,  based  upon  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
architect,  is  requested. 

FIXAXCIAIi  RKPORT 

(December  1,  1920) 
Appropriation  for  Maintenance..  $202,000.00 

Receipts  credited   3,619.06 

Expenditures — 
Salaries $132,571.31     $132,571.31 

Operation  and  Expenses — 

Postage  and  office  supplies 1,941.77 

Printing    , 2,669.95 

Clerical  services  399.25 

Traveling  expenses   1,762.36 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,195.69 
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Gas    173.15 

Fuel   15,148.44 

Water,  light  and  power 2,709.50 

Janitor's  supplies 1,049.40 

Extra  labor 364.42 

Freight,  cartage  and  express...  926.71 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1,516.48 

Campus  upkeep    346.39 

Painting  Home  Economics  b'ldg  500.00 

Painting  gymnasium 700.00 

Repairs  in  Lewis  Hall 2,752.04 

Boys'  dormitory  380.05 

Plumbing  and  general  repairs..  1,872.79 

Repairs  and  replacement  of  eqpt  991.41 

Insurance   1,310.70 

Lectures  and  addresses 1,141.56 

Miscellaneous  help 41.50 

Departmental    18,025.97         57,927.53 

$190,498.84     $190,498.94 

Balance  in  Maintenance  Fund..  $  15,120.22 

Appropriation  Expended 

Campus  improvement $       500.00  $       408.56     $         91.41 

Installation  of  ventilating  system      4,500.00  4,500.00 

Movable  dormitories   2,000.00  2,000.00 

Lands    15,000.00  15,000.00 

Administration  building 150,000.00  150,000.00 

Balance 91.44 

BUDGET  OP  KSTIMATKD   NEKDS  I'X>R   1921-22 

Administration    $  $  35,895.00 

Operation    45,142.00 

Departmental  salaries 142,290.00 

Departmental   E<)uipment — 

Expenses  and  supplies 46,675.08 

$270,002.08 
Allowed  for  increases  in  salaries $  $  18,021.00 

Maintenance    $288,023.08 

Capital   Investments — 

Girls'  new  dormitory $  6,418.50 

Lewis  Hall  13,256.65 

Basement  in  new  Administration  bldg 18,989.95 

Vacuum  pump 2,500.00 

Furnishing  new  Administration   bldg 15,874.38 

Heating  system    3,881.25 

Heating  plant  4,500.00 

Swimming  pool  25,000.00 

Ventilating  system    5,000.00        95,420.73 

$383,443.81 
Less  estimated  income $  40,000.00 

Appropriation  asked  for $343,443.81 
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ALBION  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

The  biennial  period,  1919-1920,  has  been  almost  as  trying  a  period 
in  normal  school  work  as  the  biennial  period  of  1917  and  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  period  named,  we  saw  the  institution  of  several  causes 
which  effected  a  decrease  in  attendance  at  the  normal  schools  of  the 
country.  The  closing  of  the  great  war  did  not  bring  normal  school 
attendance  back  to  that  of  normal  times.  The  causes  of  decreased 
attendance  still  remained  in  force  and  in  some  respects  became  more 
pronounced  in  their  effects.  The  continued  increase  in  cost  of  living 
was  not  met  by  a  parallel  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  as  was  more 
nearly  the  case  in  other  vocations.  Consequently  the  teaching  pro- 
fession was  not  as  attractive  to  young  people  as  it  had  been.  Even 
many  exi)erienced  teachers  left  the  profession  for  other  work  which 
reimbursed  them  better  in  a  financial  way.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
dition normal  schools  all  over  the  country  suffered  in  the  matter  of 
attendance.  In  1919  the  normal  school  attendance  in  one  of  the  impor- 
tant Mid-Atlantic  states  fell  off  45%.  The  ten  normal  schools  of 
the  state  were  able  to  furnish  but  one  teacher  for  every  three  calls 
they  had.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  Central  states  reported  700 
locked  schoolhouses  in  the  state  and  1,500  teachers  in  the  state  teach- 
ing on  what  are  known  as  "permits".  Similar  startling  reports  came 
from  many  other  states.  The  1920  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  State  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Principals  recog- 
nized this  critical  situation  by  giving  a  half  day  session  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  "The  Crisis  in  Normal  School  Attendance". 

Coming  as  a  reaction  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  teachers  was  an 
increase  in  salaries.  While  this  was  a  material  increase,  it  did  not, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  measure  up  to  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living  conditions.  Still,  it  was  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  teachers. 


PURPOSE 

The  Albion  State  Normal  School  was  created  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  training  teachers,  and  this  purpose  is  kept  in  view  at  all  times. 

PLANT 

The  campus  of  the  Albion  State  Normal  school  embraces  thirty- 
one  acres.  The  plant  consists  of  six  buildings,  as  follows :  Administra- 
tion Building,  Training  School  Building,  Axline  Gymnasium,  Hansen 
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Hall,  Miller  Hall,  and  the  New  Hall.  All  of  these  buildings  are  two 
stories  in  height,  with  the  exception  of  the  Training  School  Building, 
which  is  built  with  one  story,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  modern 
school  architecture.  All  of  the  buildings  are  brick  with  stone  founda- 
tions, excepting  the  new  hall,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  cement. 

DKATH  OF  PRESIDENT  AXLJNE 

The  great  outstanding  single  fact  of  the  Normal  School's  past 
biennium  was  the  great  loss  the  institution  suffered  in  the  death  of 
President  George  Andrew  Axline,  which  occurred  at  Long  Beach, 
California,  October  10th,  1919.  President  Axline  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Normal  School  in  the  fall  of  1904,  coming  from  Iowa, 
where  he  was  rapidly  rising  in  educational  advancement  and  was 
considered  a  very  capable  public  school  administrator.  During  Presi- 
dent Axline's  tenure  of  office  at  the  Normal  School  the  institution  grew 
professionally  from  the  status  of  a  high  school  with  a  few  pedagogical 
subjects  in  its  curriculum  to  an  institutions  giving  two  full  years  of 
purely  professional  work,  entrance  to  which  institution  being  restricted 
to  those  graduating  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 
President  Axline  possessed  unlimited  energy  which,  coupled  with  a 
high  professional  aim,  has  left  a  permanent  stamp  of  high  standardism 
on  the  educational  life  of  the  State. 

President  Axline's  health  became  impaired  in  1918  and  that  sum- 
mer he  went  east  for  medical  consultation  and  treatment  Returning 
apparently  much  improved,  he  again  entered  actively  in  his  adminis- 
trative work.  While  in  Chicago  in  attendance  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  meetings  the  following  February  he  became  ill  and 
never  again  was  he  able  to  assume  with  the  accustomed  energy  and 
zeal  his  presidential  duties.  At  a  meeting  in  June,  1919,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  school,  following  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  meeting  two  weeks  before,  granted  President  Axline 
a  leave  of  absence  to  become  effective  the  following  September.  Soon 
after  the  latter  date.  President  Axline  and  family  departed  for  Cali- 
fornia, trusting  that  such  a  change  would  prove  beneficial  to  his 
health.  It  was  there  that  his  death  occurred  at  the  above  mentioned 
date.     Burial  was  made  at  his  former  home  in  Pratt,  Kansas. 

As  a  memorial  to  President  Axline,  the  Executive  Conmiittee,  at 
its  meeting  of  April  12th,  1920,  decided  that  the  gymnasium  of  the 
school  be  thereafter  known  as  the  Axline  Gymnasium. 

EliECnON  OF  PRESIDENT  BOCOCK 

At  the  time  leave  of  absence  was  granted  President  Axline,  the 
Executive  Committee  appointed  as  acting- president  of  the  School 
Professor  Clarence  E.  Bocock,  who  had  been  dean  of  the  school  and 
head  of  the  science  department  since  September,  1904.  Acting-Presi- 
dent Bocock  remained  in  this  office  until  January  30th,  1920,  at  which 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  Boise. 
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HflAIiTH  OF  STUDENTS 

The  Normal  School  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  the 
health  of  the  student  body.  Particularly  was  this  true  during  the  past 
few  years  at  the  times  of  the  influenza  epidemics. 

TRANSPORTATION 

One  of  the  grreat  problems  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School 
has  been  that  of  transportation.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  schoors  existence,  the  school  was  reached  only  by  a  drive  of  thirty 
miles  over  desert  roads  from  Minidoka,  and  in  this  drive  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  by  ferry  the  Snake  River,  which  undertaking  at  times 
was  hazardous.  In  1905,  when  the  Oregon  Short  Line  built  the  Twin 
Falls  branch  line,  the  school  was  brought  ten  miles  nearer  to  railroad 
facilities,  Burley  being  the  station.  Seven  years  ago,  at  the  completion 
of  the  Declo  branch,  a  railroad  station  was  placed  eight  and  a  half 
miles  from  Albion.  Due  to  poor  passenger  service  at  Declo,  Burley 
is  still  used  for  most  all  this  service,  a  daily  automobile  stage  con- 
necting the  two  places.  The  last  two  years  have  seen  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  finest  graveled  roads  the  State  posssesses  between  the 
two  places  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  an  automobile  can  now  make 
the  trip  between  Albion  and  Burley  in  forty  minutes. 

ATTENDANCE 

While  the  crisis  in  normal  school  attendance  affected  the  Albion 
State  Normal  School  enrollment  during  the  past  biennium  it  did  not 
cause  a  decrease  in  attendance,  as  both  years  show  an  increase  in  at- 
tendance over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Following  is  a  comparative  table  showing  attendance  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  last  three  complete  school  years,  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 1st  being  taken  in  each  case: 

%  Increase  of 
1917-18     1918-19     1919-20     1920  over  1919 

Normal  School    58  50  80  60% 

High  school   69  68  70  3% 

Total 127  118  150 

The  total  enrollment  of  bona  flde  normal  school  students  for  the 
year  1919-20  was  91.  This  does  not  include  special  students  in  the 
music  department  nor  students  enrolled  in  the  correspondence  work. 

The  Normal  School  enrollment  December  1st,  1920,  was  75.  Com- 
paring this  enrollment  with  those  at  the  same  date  of  previous  years, 
the  total  enrollment  for  the  present  school  year  will  easily  pass  the 
100  mark. 

At  the  end  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  map  showing  the  per- 
centage distribution  of  students  by  counties  for  the  enrollments  of  the 
past  two  years. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOIi 

The  summer  schools  at  Albion  have  always  had  excellent  enroll- 
ments. The  valley  in  which  the  school  is  situated  has  usually  a 
very  enjoyable  climate  the  year  round  and  especially  during  the 
summer  months.  Very  rarely  is  there  a  summer  when  the  heat 
can  be  called  oppressive.  Teachers  who  have  taught  throughout 
the  winter  months  find  Albion  a  very  pleasant  place  to  ^pend  the 
summer  and  advance  in  certification.  Many  of  the  summer  students 
are  young  people  who  have  just  a  few  weeks  previously  finished  their 
high  school  course  and  come  to  the  Normal  School  to  certify  as  teach- 
ers at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higher  teacher  salaries.  Since  experienced  teachers  and  others  enter- 
ing the  profession  have  had  the  opportunity  given  them  of  advancing 
in  the  normal  school  route  of  certification  by  means  of  the  various 
grades  of  normal  school  certificates,  most  of  the  summer  school  stu- 
dents are  securing  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas  in  place  of 
the.  county  and  State  certificates,  formerly  the  more  usual  method  of 
certification. 

The  enrollment  of  the  summer  school  of  1919  was  255.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  summer  school  of  1920  was  339,  which  lacks  but  a  few 
of  being  the  highest  summer  school  enrollment  ever  had  in  the  State. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  report  is  found  a  map  showing  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  by  counties  of  the  enrollment  for  the  summer 
school  of  1920.  This  map  shows  that  the  whole  southern  part  of 
Idaho  contributes  to  the  attendance  at  the  Normal  School. 

Each  year  the  Normal  School  issues  a  special  summer  school  bul- 
letin. 

ALBION  TEACHERS 

Teachers  from  the  Albion  State  Normal  School  are  becoming  more 
in  demand  each  year.  County  superintendents,  school  superinten- 
dents, school  trustees,  and  school  patrons  now  realize  that  normal 
school  trained  teachers  are  far  more  apt  to  have  proper  educational 
viewpoint  than  others  and  that  they  must  have  had  in  such  training 
work  which  is  practically  all  directly  applicable  in  the  grade  schools 
of  the  State.  It  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Albion  Normal  to  find 
from  a  recent  survey  that  33%%  of  the  teachers  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  are  Albion  trained  teachers. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Especially  fortunate  is  the  Normal  School  in  having  in  its  train- 
ing school  the  entire  grade  schools  of  Consolidated  School  District  No. 
3,  which  now  includes  former  School  Districts  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  the  first 
being  the  village  district  and  the  other  two  rural  districts.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  the  practice  teachers  the  actual  school  conditions 
which  they  will  encounter  after  leaving  the  Normal  School. 
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The  ^irollmHit  of  the  training  school  for  the  year  of  1919-20  was 
173,  of  which  number  97  were  boys  and  76  girls.  The  present  en- 
rollment for  1920-21  is  also  178,  there  being  93  boys  and  80  girls. 
The  children  from  the  two  country  districts  are  brought  in  by  school 
wagons  furnished  by  the  consolidated  districts. 

The  consolidated  district  pays  $3600.00  each  year  on  the  salaries 
of  the  critic  teachers  of  the  training  school.  They  also  furnish  books 
for  the  library  of  the  training  school,  pianos  and  other  equipment. 

A  comparative  table  showing  number  and  kinds  of  certificates  and 
diplomas  granted  the  last  two  years  is  as  follows: 

Certificates  and  diplomas  issued  in  1918 109 

Certificates  and  diplomas  issued  in  1919 131 

Certificates  and  diplomas  issued  in  1920 217 

Number  of  third  grade  certificates  issued 120 

Number  of  second  grade  certificates  issued 88 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued 162 

Number  of  life  diplomas  issued . . . , 87 

Certificates  and  diplomas  issued  during  the  past  biennium 348 

CX>IlRESPONDENGE  WORK 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  desire  to  advance  professionally 
during  the  time  they  are  teaching. 


EHilMINATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK 

When  the  Normal  School  first  began  to  function  its  curriculum 
was  that  of  four  years'  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  Later  on  an- 
other year's  work  was  added  and  a  few  years  following  a  second  year 
was  added,  making  a  curriculum  of  six  years'  work  offered  by  the 
school.  The  last  two  years'  work  was  a  professional  course.  Gradu- 
ation from  an  accredited  hitrh  school  or  its  equivalent  is  now  required 
for  entrance  to  the  school. 

IMPROVEStfBNTS 

During  the  past  biennium  the  school  has  aimed  to  operate  on  as 
economical  a  basis  as  possible  and  still  keep  the  standard  of  work  up 
to  what  it  should  be.  The  result  of  such  finds  the  institution  return- 
ing to  the  State  a  sum  around  $30,000.00.  When  consideration  is 
made  for  the  high  price  of  all  classes  of  material  and  labor,  it  is 
trusted  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  will  understand  the  policy  on 
which  the  school  has  been  operating. 

The  main  improvement  added  to  the  plant  of  the  school  the  past 
two  years  are  the  concrete  walks.  During  the  summer  of  1919  the 
old  board  walks  on  the  grounds  were  replaced  by  concrete  at  a  cost 
of  $2771.96.     In  all  2280  feet  of  concrete  walks  were  laid  with    the 
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width  varying  from  two  to  seven  feet,  the  four  and  six  feet  widths 
predominating. 

The  necessary  painting,  repair  work,  etc.,  has  been  done  wherever 
it  was  seen  that  such  was  needed  for  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

SEWESR  SYSTEM 

The  sewer  system  of  the  school  has  ht&i  giving  trouble  for  some 
time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  size  is  not  adequate  for  the 
school,  especially  during  the  summer  quarter.  The  present  system 
was  installed  in  1913.  At  that  time  the  institution  asked  for  $3000.00 
for  this  purpose  and  $1500.00  was  the  sum  granted.  Consequently 
when  the  system  was  completed  it  was  just  about  half  the  size  planned 
for  proper  efficiency.  This  explains  the  main  cause  of  the  present 
trouble.  It  has  also  been  found  out  that  the  pres«tnt  location  of  the 
filter  beds  of  the  system  is  not  suitable  and  that  such  beds  in  the 
new  system  will  have  to  be  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
the  school. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  school  is  now  asking  the  State  for 
the  sum  of  $11,500.00  to  construct  a  sewer  system  which  will  properly 
take  care  of  the  school  for  years  to  come. 

HBATINO 

The  heating  system  of  the  school  at  present  is  not  efficient,  both 
with  respect  to  service  rendered  and  economy.  The  present  system 
has  been  kept  working  without  many  needed  repairs  and  repl  ice- 
men ts  as  it  was  hoped  that  before  this  a  central  heating  plant  wo^ild 
be  installed.  The  coming  year  seems  a  very  proper  time  for  such  an 
installation  for  the  following  main  reasons: 

1.  Present  system  burns  far  more  fuel  than  is  necessary  for 
proper  heating.  Engineers  state  150  tons  of  coal  are  wasted  every 
year,  which  is  30%  of  the  amount  used. 

2.  It  is  impossible  with  ordinary  engineer  expense  to  give  satis- 
factory heat  to  the  six  buildings  of  the  plant  by  having  five  separate 
heating  systems,  which  the  school  now  possesses.  A  central  heating 
station  will  eliminate  this  trouble  as  it  will  deliver  a  constant  and 
uniform  steam  pressure  at  all  times. 

3.  With  a  central  heating  plant  fire  danger  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  With  five  separate  systems  and  an  engineer  visiting  them 
in  turn,  the  fire  danger  is  high.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
three  of  the  buildings  thus  heated  are  dormitories. 

4.  Having  five  separate  systems  makes  the  coal  storage  unsatis- 
factory and  wasteful. 

5.  A  central  system  will  release  for  future  use  much  space  in  the 
different  buildings.  This  is  especially  needed  at  present  in  Hansen 
Hall. 
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6.  If  a  central  heating  plant  is  not  installed  the  coming  year, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  at  once  install  new  boilers  for  the  heating  of 
three  buildings  and  in  a  few  years  a  fourth  building  will  need  the 
same  attention.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  now  heated  by  systems 
which  were  installed  in  1905  and  before.  Keeping  the  present  system 
will  also  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  three  new  chimneys.  The  cost 
of  these  various  replacements  will  be  large  and  altho  it  will  hardly 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  central  plant  yet  it  will  still  possess  the  disad- 
vantages and  dangers  of  the  present  system. 

As  a  central  heating  system  seems  to  be  the  safe  and  economical 
solution  of  the  school's  heating  situation,  the  Normal  School  is  ask- 
ing the  State  this  year  for  $45,000.00  with  which  to  install  such  a 
system. 

BUDGETT 

The  budget  for  the  coming  biennium  has  had  careful  consideration 
from  every  point  of  view  and  the  school  is  not  asking  for  anything 
which  it  feels  is  not  necessary  for  the  high  efficient  working  of  all  its 
departments. 
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IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education: 

From  October,  1902,  until  June,  1915,  this  institution  operated  as 
the  Academy  of  Idaho.  During  the  le^slative  session  of  1915  the 
school  was  reestablished  as  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  and  its  new 
charter  provided  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  should  be  the  giving 
of  instruction  in  such  vocational,  scientific,  literary  and  technical 
subjects  as  would  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  students  en- 
rolled. The  charter  also  provided  that  the  course  should  include  two 
years  and  not  more  than  two  years  of  college  grade.  This  report, 
therefore,  covers  the  second  biennium  under  the  new  charter. 

President  Miles  F.  Reed's  death  occurred  on  November  21,  1918. 
A  short  time  after  this,  by  appointment  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Professor  Norman  B.  Adkison  of  the  faculty  was  appointed 
acting  President  and  served  until  June,  1919,  in  that  capacity.  This 
report  thus  covers  approximately  six  months  of  the  incumbency  of 
Acting  President  Adkison  and  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  incumbency 
of  the  writer  of  this  report. 

In  his  report  covering  the  first  two  years  under  the  new  charter. 
President  Reed  stated  in  some  detail  the  organization  of  the  collegiate 
department  and  vocational  department,  outlining  briefly  the  courses  of 
study  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  departments  of  (a)  engineering, 
(b)  agriculture,  (c)  home  economics,  (d)  commerce,  (e)  music,  (f) 
scientific,  literary  and  professional  courses. 

NEW  DIRECTION  GIVEN  TO  COURSES 

At  the  beginning  of  the  acad^nic  year  1919-20,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  decided  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  vocational  and  technical  work  at  the  institution.  Lo- 
cated as  the  school  is  in  Pocatello,  a  leading  industrial  and  commer- 
cial center,  such  emphasis  upon  engineering,  trades,  commercial  and 
other  technical  lines  of  work  seemed  appropriate.  In  this  way  also 
the  board  policy  tends  to  build  up  a  coordinated  system  of  education 
for  the  State. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  new  and  practical  courses  have  been 
introudced  as  follows:  (a)  in  the  Vocational  School,  regular  stan- 
dardized trade  courses  in  carpentry,  electrical  installation,  machinist 
trade,  auto  mechanics,  commercial  dressmaking  and  telegraphy;  and 
(b)  in  the  Junior  College  a  one-year  normal  course  leading  to  three 
years  certification  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  a  two-year 
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course  in  pharmacy  preparing  students  for  the  State  Board  examina- 
tions for  licensed  pharmacists,  and  an  art  department  offering  courses 
both  in  the  vocational  and  the  college  departments. 

SKPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  COURSES 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  much  sharper  line  has  been 
drawn  between  the  vocational  school  and  college  classes.  Because  of 
the  existence  of  small  classes  and  the  limited  number  of  teachers,  the 
practice  of  combining  in  one  class  college  and  vocational  school  pupils 
had  developed  in  the  school  to  the  detriment  of  both  groups  of  students. 
Our  present  policy  provides  for  separate  classes  for  collegiate  as  com- 
pared with  secondary  students. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

For  the  academic  year  1918-19  the  number  of  students  entitled  to 
Junior  College  classification  was  35.  For  the  year  1919-20  it  was  66, 
and  on  November  30,  1920,  it  is  94.  The  number  of  college  grade  stu- 
dents will  probably  be  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sem- 
ester, but  ignoring  this  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege from  1918  to  1920  is  168%. 

By  this  Junior  Collge  plan,  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  collegiate 
work  is  brought  nearer  to  the  homes  of  large  numbers  of  young  people 
and  gets  many  of  them  started  on  college  work  who  would  not  other- 
wise make  such  a  start.  Once  started  the  chances  are  good  that  they 
will  go  on  and  finish  their  university  courses.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  institution  is  functioning  in  this  field  and  that  it  prom- 
ises to  provide  practical  courses  of  junior  college  grade  to  increasing 
numbers  of  Idaho's  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

DUPLICATIONS  ELIMINATED 

As  a  heritage  of  the  days  when  this  school  was  the  Academy  of 
Idaho,  it  had  been  customary  even  after  it  became  the  Idaho  Technical 
Institute  to  still  receive  many  students  for  general  high  school  educa- 
tion. As  the  excellent  high  school  system  of  the  State  develops,  this 
becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  It  has,  therefore,  become  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  school  to  decline  to  receive  students  who  should  be  in 
their  own  high  schools,  and  to  receive  only  those  pupils  of  high  school 
grade  who  are  ripe  and  ready  for  a  vocational  course  or  who,  because 
of  over  age  or  remoteness,  can  not  benefit  by  high  school  privileges  at 
home. 

NEW  COURSES  IN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
Tlio  Trade  Courses 

Much  of  the  so-called  vocational  education  offered  in  schools  fails 
of  its  purpose  because  of  the  failure  to  give  sufficient  time  and  suffi- 
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cieitly  definite  and  specific  training  to  make  the  work  prepare  for 
and  correspond  with  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  industry  or  in 
the  vocations  concerned.  In  other  words,  such  training  is  apt  to  be 
too  general  in  its  nature,  too  "schooly"  in  character. 

While  we  still  recognize  in  a  technical  institute  that  in  the  en- 
gineering courses  it  is  desirable  to  give  shop  training  in  several  fields, 
such  as  wood  working,  forge,  machine  shop  and  surveying,  and  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  room  for  what  might  be  called  a  general  vocational 
course  which  is  rich  in  academic  and  theoretical  material  tending  to 
prepare  students  to  become  assistant  foremen  or  assistant  superin- 
tendents, yet  the  larger  number  of  students  desiring  vocational  train- 
ing need  to  learn  a  trade.  In  order  to  learn  a  trade  at  school  it  is 
necessary  to  approximate  the  conditions  of  the  commercial  shop  or, 
better  still,  put  students  at  work  on  actual  jobs  outside  the  school  as 
a  portion  of  their  training.  This  has  been  done  during  the  past  bi- 
ennium  at  the  Technical  Institute  in  the  five  trades  named  in  a  former 
paragraph.  Half  of  each  day  is  spent  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  an  instructor  who  has  himself  qualified  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  trade  which  he  teaches.  The  other  portion  of  the  day  is  given  to 
suppl^n^itary  work  including  science,  mathematics,  and  the  drawing 
that  fits  naturally  into  the  trade  being  studied.  The  experience  in 
the  Technical  Institute  has  proved  conclusively  that  at  least  in  sev- 
eral of  the  trades  there  is  a  demand  for  such  training  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  continue  the  policy  'of  teach- 
ing specific  trades  in  the  Vocational  School.  To  do  this  well,  additional 
equipment  will  be  required  as  suggested  in  the  budget  submitted  for 
the  next  biennium.  Our  efforts  in  this  field  have  been  recognized  and 
we  have  met  the  Government  standards  and  the  Government  inspec- 
tion in  the  auto  mechanics,  machinist,  carpentry,  electricity  and  dress- 
making trades  and  have  received  for  the  academic  year  1919-20  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  extent  of  $3,346.00. 

Telegraphy 

Having  numerous  inquiries  for  work  in  telegraphy  and  having  in 
progress  in  the  school  the  supplementary  courses  in  spelling,  typewrit- 
ing and  English,  it  was  a  simple  and  inexpensive  matter  to  supply 
instruction  given  by  a  part  time  teacher  in  the  instrument  work  in 
telegraphy  and  we  have  thus  been  able  at  almost  no  expense  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  course  in  telegraphy  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  course  is  well  patronized  both  in  day  school 
and  night  school  and  seems  to  be  meeting  a  real  demand. 

NEW  COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  OOLIiEGE 
Normal  Department 

Certain  courses  in  psychology  and  education  have  been  offered  since 
1916  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  school  preparing  themselves  as 
teachers  of  music,  commerce,  home  economics  or  vocational  subjects. 
In  September,  1919,  because  of  shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers, 
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the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute 
to  conduct  a  one-year  course  designed  especially  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  school  and  providing  certification  for  one 
year  renewable  for  two  additional  years,  to  those  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  the  one-year  course.  In  order  to  make  this 
work  successful,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching  on  the  part  of  student  teachers.  After  some 
discussion,  a  plan  was  decided  upon,  acceptable  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  Pocatello,  under 
which  the  Pocatello  schools  provide  this  service  to  the  students  at  the 
Idaho  Technical  Institute  under  conditions  highly  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  work.  The  results  during  the  first  year  instead  of  prov- 
ing detrimental  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  as  might  have 
been  feared,  on  the  contrary  proved  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  results  were  so  altogether  favorable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  schools  that  they  now  propose  to  extend  and 
enrich  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  our  Normal  students.  The 
opportunity  for  observation  and  practice,  especially  for  teaching  in 
graded  or  city  schools  is  probably  as  good  and  as  favorable  under  the 
present  arrangement  as  is  true  in  connection  with  any  normal  school 
in  the  entire  country. 

Pharmacy  Course 

In  September  of  1920,  the  first  class  in  pharmacy  was  organized  at 
the  Idaho  Technical  Institute.  The  class  is  made  up  of  a  fine  type  of 
young  people  who  have  entered  upon  the  announced  two-year  course 
in  pharmacy.  This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the 
State  examination.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  comple- 
tion of  the  t^ith  grade,  that  is,  the  second  year  of  high  school.  The 
general  chemistry  course  in  connection  with  this  course  is  given  by 
the  head  of  our  chemistry  department,  who  is  a  graduated  pharma- 
cist and  the  more  technical  and  professional  courses  are  given  by  an 
expert  commercial  chemist  who  is  also  a  graduate  in  pharmacy  from 
the  very  strong  course  given  at  Northwestern  University.  Only  the 
first  year  of  the  work  is  being  offered  at  the  present  time  with  a 
view  of  offering  the  second  year  beginning  September,  1921. 

The  authorization  as  accorded  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  present  is  for  the  two-year  course.  The  State  convention  of  phar- 
macists which  convened  in  Boise  in  October,  1920,  having  present  rep- 
resentatives from  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  and  including  about 
80  pharmacists,  passed  almost  unanimously  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
course  as  offered  at  the  Technical  Institute  and  recommending  that 
the  course  be  extended  to  four  years,  making  it  possible  for  persons 
to  take  a  three-year  course  or  a  four-year  course.  Requirements  are 
coming  into  effect  in  at  least  45  of  the  48  States,  making  three  years 
the  minimum  preparation  for  pharmacists  and  recognizing  four  years 
as  the  standard  time  of  preparation. 
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ART 

A  new  art  department,  which  will  give  courses  in  both  the  Voca- 
tional School  and  College,  with  meagre  equipment  and  supported  for 
the  present  almost  entirely  on  a  tuition  basis,  is  being  started  in  the 
school  by  Miss  Josephine  GuUedge.  The  student  body  has  welcomed 
this  innovation  with  immistakable  enthusiasm  and,  both  for  the  prac- 
tical courses  to  be  offered  and  the  artistic  taste  that  will  be  developed, 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  promising  new  features  of  the  school 
and  worthy  of  the  generous  support  of  the  State.  It  supplies  an  el- 
ement both  of  culture  and  of  practical  education  which  up  to  this  time 
have  been  lacking  in  the  curriculum  of  the  institution. 

HOME  BOONOMICS 

The  comparatively  small  enrollment  in  the  home  economics  work 
during  the  past  two  years  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  most  States 
this  important  department  of  study  is  thronged  with  students  both  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  colleg^iate  institutions.  There  is, 
however,  a  decided  improvement  in  this  respect  and  the  demand  for 
this  practical  training  on  the  part  of  the  girls  registered  in  the  school 
is  increasing  in  a  very  encouraging  way.  This  department  of  our 
school  is  now  badly  cramped  for  quarters.  I  would  favor,  beginning 
with  September,  1921,  the  establishment  of  a  practice  cottage  in  con- 
nection with  this  department  to  make  the  work  in  household  manage- 
ment more  practical.  I  would  also  favor  making  provision  for  addi- 
tional space  for  the  sewing  and  millinery  courses  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

AGRICUiyrURE  AND  THE  SGHOOIi  FARM 

The  problem  of  the  farm  at  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  has  for 
years  been  a  serious  one.  Thru  the  public  spirited  efforts  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Pocatello  and  the  action  of  the  State,  the  school  now  has  a 
farm  of  194  acres  located  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  city,  well 
placed  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  sightly,  and  with,  I  believe,  all  the 
possibilities  requisite  for  a  high  class  demonstration  and  experimental 
farm. 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Fair 
Grounds  tract,  comprising  54  acres  of  tillable  land  lying  between  the 
original  farm  and  the  Portneuf  river,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$7000.00.  To  make  this  possible  the  citizens  of  Pocatello,  thru  private 
subscription,  generously  contributed  $3000.00  to  supplement  the  State 
funds. 

So  far,  the  farm  has  been  of  considerable  expense  with  inadequate 
returns.  Altho  during  the  season  of  1920  the  farm  has  for  the  first 
time  been  self-supporting  and  somewhat  better,  it  cannot  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive  to  build  up  the  enrollment  in  the  department 
or  sufficiently  efficient  to  render  service  to  the  farmers  in  this  part 
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of  the  State  without  some  radical  improvements.  These  improve- 
ments must  include  (1)  better  provision  in  the  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  and  this  is  covered  in  a  special  report  to  the 
Board  by  Professor  Robert  Poultney,  and  (2)  an  adequate  provision 
for  carrying  on  certain  projects,  preferably  dairying,  poultry,  and 
farm  crops  as  per  plans  outlined  in  our  budget,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  Board.  If  the  appropriation  called  for  in  the  budget 
submitted  can  be  met,  I  can  confidently  give  assurance  to  the  Board 
of  Education  that  within  the  next  biennium  the  farm  can  be  placed 
on  a  basis  of  real  service  to  the  State  much  more  nearly  commen- 
surate with  the  dignity  of  the  institution,  the  needs  of  the  State,  and 
the  work  done  in  other  departments  of  the  school.  It  will  be  real 
economy  to  make  the  appropriation  of  approximately  $40,000.00  asked 
for  this  department,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  an  extravagance 
to  appropriate  half  that  sum. 

With  the  appropriation  as  outlined,  we  can  finance  and  carry 
thru  the  projects  on  an  efficient  and  economical  basis  and  I  believe 
at  a  financial  profit  to  the  institution  while  a  meagre  policy  in  this 
department  will  simply  perpetuate  the  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  STRENGTHENED 

In  addition  to  the  new  courses  and  departments  mentioned  above, 
enrichments  have  been  made  by  the  offering  of  new  subjects  of  study 
and  by  making  improvements  in  the  plans  of  those  already  being 
presented. 

(Commercial  Department 

Additional  space  and  new  equipment  including  additional  type- 
writers, three  calculating  machines,  and  a  commercial  and  bank 
posting  machine  have  been  added  to  our  growing  commerce  depart- 
ment. The  work  of  this  department  has  grown  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  an  additional  teacher  for  the  present  year. 

There  is  in  this  work  a  healthy  tendency  in  the  direction  of  lim- 
iting the  enrollment  to  students  with  better  preliminary  preparation. 
Experience  shows  that  the  completion  of  a  high  school  education 
before  taking  up  a  commercial  study  pays,  and  while  encouraging 
this  program,  students  who  have  finished  two  years  of  high  school 
work  are  admitted  without  question  into  the  commerce  department. 

C^oiisf^rvatory  of  Music 

In  this  department,  besides  the  director,  we  have  one  teacher  of 
voice,  two  teachers  of  piano,  one  teacher  of  violin  and  one  of  band 
instruments.  With  the  exception  of  class  work,  taught  by  the  di- 
rector, this  department  is  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  students  being 
enrolled  from  the  school  and  from  the  community  outside  for  private 
lessons  on  a  tuition  basis.  From  1916  to  1919,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  this  department  increased  from  27  to  167  and  the  enroll- 
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ment  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1920-21  exceeds  the  en- 
rollment for  the  entire  preceding  year  by  12Vi%.  The  total  receipts 
reported  from  tuition  in  this  department  for  the  year  1917-18  was 
$1532.00,  while  those  reported  for  the  present  biennium  to  November 
1st  are  $6731.85. 

En^^ineerliis  Department 

During  the  biennium,  the  engineering  department  has  attracted 
a  very  encourag^ing  enrollment  of  young  men  of  rather  unusual  abil- 
ity who  are  taking  the  first  two  years  of  their  engineering  course  in 
this  institution.  The  department  is  finding  itself  rapidly  as  a  real 
engineering  school.  This  department  has  organized  with  it  the  in- 
dustrial phases  of  vocational  school  work,  all  under  the  directorship  of 
Professor  A.  C.  Gough,  who  has  been  with  the  institution  the  past 
10  years  and  whose  pioneer  work  in  this  new  field  is  bringing  results 
in  keeping  with  the  appropriate  aims  of  a  strict  technical  school  of 
this  character.  A  pamphlet  prepared  by  Professor  Gough  during  the 
past  summer  on  the  auto  mechanics  trade,  under  the  auspices  of  Di- 
rector M.  S.  Lewis,  has  attracted  most  favorable  attention  from  all 
quarters  of  the  United  States  and  has  won  for  Professor  Gough  flat- 
tering recognition  of  this  very  helpful  contribution  to  practical  edu- 
cation. This  department  is  the  heart  and  center  of  the  activities  of 
the  school  and  is  the  largest  department  in  the  school. 

Tractor  Course 

Beginning  the  flrst  Monday  in  January  each  year  and  continuing 
for  eight  weeks,  there  has  been  offered  for  several  years  past  a  trac- 
tor course  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  their  sons  desiring  to  make 
a  practical  study  of  the  mechanism,  operation  and  repair  of  farm 
tractors.  Many  farmers  bring  in  their  used  cars  to  be  overhauled, 
working  as  members  of  the  class  while  this  work  is  done  under  expert 
instruction  and  supervision.  This  has  become  and  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial  contributions 
made  by  the  school. 

ENROIiliMENT  AT  THE  TEOHXICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  following  table  is  a  record  of  the  classified  enrollment  in  this 
institution  beginning  with  1912  and  including  the  year  1919-20: 

TIOCHNICAL  INSTITUTE  ENROLLMENT 

Year 

1912-13     Regular  198 

Special  34 

Summer  session    123 


1913-14     Regular    224 

Special    20 

Summer  session    130 


355 


374 
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1914-15     Regular   246 

Special 27 

Summer  session 

272 

1915-16     Special  music 27  j 

Summer  session,  1914 130 

Regular  students 246 

402 

1916-17     Collie  special    7  , 

College  freshmen   31  I 

Vocational 199 

Special  music  40  | 

Summer  session,  1916 137 

414 

1917-18     College    55 

Vocational  school  156 

Conservatory  of  music 73 

Summer  session  137 

421 
Less  students  counted  twice 33 

388 

1918-19     College    35                                     | 

Vocational   school    218 

Conservatory  of  music 36 

Summer  session 152 

Night  school 264 

Farm  motor  school 32 

787  I 

Less  students  counted  twice 44  ' 

743 

1919-20     College    66 

Vocational  school 284 

Summer  session  . .    242 

Night  school  292 

Conservatory  of  music 167 

1051  ' 

Less  students  counted  twice 38 

■       lulo 

In  this  school  students  are  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  semester  in  November, 
at  the  opening  of  the  tractor  course  in  January,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  semester  course  in  February.  Enrollments  are  re- 
ceived in  the  trade  courses  and  in  the  music  department  any  time 
during  the  year  and  the  night  school  enrollment  begins  in  November. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  enrollment  so 
far  this  academic  year  with  enrollments  for  the  preceding  years. 
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buhjDings 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus  and  on  the 
farm,  showing  the  material  used  in  construction,  the  date  of  appro- 
priation, and  the  initial  cost: 

1.  Administration  building,  brick 1901        $25,000.00 

(Main  portion.) 

West  wing   1905  14,000.00 

East  wing 1907  15,000.00 

2.  Paris  Hall,  brick 1901  19,000.00 

(Dormitory  for  men.) 

3.  Turner  Hall,  brick 1903  15,000.00 

(Dormitory  for  women.) 

Wing  added,  brick 1909  24,000.00 

4.  Dining  hall  and  kitch^,  brick 1903  5,615.00 

5.  Mechanic  Arts  building,  brick 1903  5,600.(K) 

East  wing  added,  brick 1909  6,000.00 

6.  Infirmary  building   4,318.00 

7.  Buildings  on  farm: 

Bam,  wooden  1909  3,000.00 

Cottage,  wooden    1909  1,500.00 

Poultry  house,  wooden 1910  1,000.00 

Root  house   1912  600.00 

Milk   house    1917  400.00 

Machine   shed 1917  600.00 

8.  Small  bam  on  campus 

(Janitor's  residence) ,  wooden 1912  500.00 

9.  Auto  building,  wooden 1918  9,752.00 

(Built  by  United  States.) 

10.  Physical  Education  building 1917  40,000.00 

Finishing  1919  6,000.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  buildings  so  far  provided  for  this  insti- 
tution have  for  the  most  part  been  cheap  and  poorly  constructed.  The 
girls'  dormitory,  the  new  men's  dormitory,  and  the  physical  education 
building,  altho  better  than  the  rest,  are  nevertheless  not  Class  A,  fire- 
proof buildings. 

NEW  DORMITORY 

The  growth  in  enrollment  of  non-resident  students  during  the  first 
year  of  the  present  biennium  was  such  as  to  seriously  overcrowd  the 
men's  dormitory.  After  placing  three  and  four  men,  and  in  some  cases 
^ye,  in  a  room  and  after  utilizing  basement  rooms  improperly  heated, 
it  was  necessary  during  the  winter  term  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  new 
Physical  Education  building  for  dormitory  purposes  in  order  to  tide 
over  the  emergency. 

Sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  citizens  of  Pocatello,  under  the 
trusteeship  of  E.  C.  White,  subscribed  funds  and  have  in  course  of 
erection  and  nearly  completed  a  dormitory  building  located  just  east 
of  the  present  campus  and  intended  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  men  students  attending  the  school.  This 
building  will  for  the  present  be  leased  by  the  school  and  conducted  as 
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a  regular  school  dormitory.  The  structure  is  114  feet  by  37  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  one-fourth  of  the  basement  excavated  for  accommo- 
dation of  boiler,  storage  room  and  toilets.  The  building  will  contain 
34  attractive  rooms  and  will  prove  a  very  helpful  addition  to  our 
facilities. 

BUILDINGS  CROWDED 

The  pressure  for  room  for  growth  and  expansion  has  also  been 
seriously  felt  in  the  class  rooms,  laboratories,  and  shops  of  the  school. 
The  present  main  building  with  its  two  additions  is  suffering  the  most 
from  this  congestion.  The  chemical  laboratory  and  the  new  pharmacy 
department  are  crowded  into  unsuitable  quarters  in  the  basement  un- 
der the  east  wing.  There  is  hardly  sufficient  accommodation  here  for 
one  of  these  departments,  yet  both  are  crowded  into  this  basement. 
The  phyETics  laboratory  is  inadequately  housed,  occupying  one  room 
on  the  main  floor  and  one  basement  room  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
main  building.  For  this  important  science,  an  adequate  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  same  floor  and  in  close  proximity  and  with  suitable  provision 
for  piping  water  and  gas  for  experimental  purposes  is  very  essential. 
The  agricultural  laboratory  is  also  divided  between  rooms  occupying 
two  floors.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  housed  in  the  attic  of  the 
west  wing  of  the  main  building  and  the  class  rooms  in  English  and 
mathematics  are  behind  the  stage  in  the  attic,  all  of  which  rooms  are 
very  difficult  to  heat.  The  growing  home  economics  department  is 
compelled,  because  of  crowded  conditions,  to  conduct  the  work  in 
sewing  and  millinery  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  is  in  great 
need  of  additional  space.  Our  well  selected  library  containing  a  col- 
lection of  books  and  documents,  many  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  replace,  should  be  housed  in  fire-proof  quarters.  The  assembly 
room  in  use  at  present  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building  and 
is  too  small  to  seat  the  entire  student  body  at  one  time  in  addition  to 
being  inconveniently  located  and  a  serious  menace  in  case  of  fire. 

NEW  MAIN  BUILDING  NEEDED 

The  overcrowded  condition  existing  in  the  present  main  building 
taken  with  the  steady  growth  in  the  size  of  the  school  would  seem  to 
make  it  imperative  that  new  and  additional  accommodations  be  pro- 
vided during  the  coming  biennium  and  this  would  seem  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  Class  A,  fire-proof 
building  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  institution  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

I  would,  therefore,  with  the  full  confidence  that  it  is  justified,  urge 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  they  in  turn  urge  upon  the  1921 
session  of  the  legislature  that  provision  be  made  for  what  may  be 
called  a  new  main  building  to  be  placed  probably  in  a  position  on  the 
campus  at  the  north  and  west  of  the  present  main  building,  balancing 
Faris  Hall  architecturally  and  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  Sixth 
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avenue  that  the  present  main  building  does  to  Seventh  avenue.  This 
building  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  approximately  70  feet  wide  by 
198  feet  long,  with  an  auditorium  wing  projecting  from  the  rear  of 
the  building  about  65x75  feet,  with  a  seating  capacity,  including  the 
balcony,  of  between  800  and  1000.  The  building  should  be  so  planned 
as  to  house  in  the  basement  the  science  laboratories,  on  the  main 
floor  the  administration  offices,  reception  room  and  class  rooms  in 
English,  history  and  economics,  and  on  the  third  floor  the  library  cov- 
ering one-half  the  floor  and  class  rooms  for  education,  expression  and 
art. 

CENTRAL  HEATING  PliANT 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  our  requisition  for  the  next  biennium,  we 
have  also  asked  for  a  central  heating  plant.  The  need  of  this  im- 
provement has  been  recognized  for  several  years.  At  the  present  time 
the  eight  buildings  on  the  campus  used  for  school  work  and  dormitory 
purposes  are  heated  with  individual  furnaces  and  with  separate  fur- 
naces for  heating  water  in  the  building^s  where  hot  water  is  required. 
We  have  a  total  of  14  furnaces  on  the  campus,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  high  grade  of  lump  coal  in  order  to  secure  results.  It  is  evident 
the  buildings  are  being  heated  on  an  extravagant  and  expensive  basis 
both  as  to  fuel  and  as  to  labor  at  the  present  time.  The  economy  and 
increased  efficiency  possible  with  a  central  heating  plant  are  so  evident 
that  they  hardly  need  argument  or  justification.  A  special  report  esti- 
mating costs  is  being  submitted  by  Professor  A.  C.  Gough. 

AUTO  MECHANIOS  SHOP 

The  work  in  auto  mechanics  and  tractor  courses  is  now  being  con- 
ducted in  a  small  building  125  feet  by  50  feet.  The  growth  experienced 
in  these  courses  has  rendered  this  building  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  department.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  lease  space 
in  garages  in  town  without  success.  At  the  present  time  a  class  of  20 
men  are  on  the  waiting  list  for  night  school  work  who  cannot  be  accom 
modated  because  of  lack  of  space  to  place  the  cars  on  which  they 
should  work.  Additional  space  is  needed  to  accommodate  the  present 
enrollment  in  these  courses  and  to  meet  this,  as  well  as  make  some 
provision  for  growth  in  this  important  field,  we  are  asking  in  our 
budget  for  an  appropriation  that  will  duplicate  our  capacity  and 
that  will  provide  fire-proof  quarters  for  the  cars  and  equipment.  I 
urge  that  provision  be  made  for  this  additional  auto  mechanics  shop 
as  one  of  stem  necessity. 

NATATORIUM 

In  connection  with  the  physical  education  work  being  done  in  the 
splendid  new  building  generously  provided  by  the  State,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  natatorium  or  swimming  tank  be  installed.  There  is  room  in 
the  south  end  of  the  building  for  this  installation  and  it  would  be  a 
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very  valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  for  physical  education.  Not 
only  would  it  prove  an  incentive  to  physical  development  because  it 
would  afford  a  very  pleasant  form  of  physical  education,  but  it  is  a 
recognized  principle  that  all  young  people  should  have  opportunity  to 
learn  to  swim.  We  are,  therefore,  including  this  as  one  of  the  items 
in  the  capital  improvements  asked  for  in  the  next  biennium. 

ADDITIONS  TO  CAMPUS 

With  appropriation  provided  for  by  the  1919  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, two  full  blocks  of  land  lying  directly  west  of  the  present  en- 
closed campus  and  extending  from  Sixth  to  Fifth  avoiue  have  heen 
purchased  complete,  comprising  blocks  260  and  261.  On  the  west  half 
of  block  260  there  are  located  seven  residences  which  have  also  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State.  These  two  blocks  constitute  an  ad- 
mirable addition  to  the  lands  of  the  campus  and  will  prove  valuable 
for  building  operations.  , 

THE  FINANCIAL  PROBL.EMS  OF  THE  PAST  BIENNrCM 

At  the  time  the  legislative  appropriation  for  the  present  biennium 
was  made,  there  were  23  teachers  in  the  faculty  of  this  institution; 
at  the  present  time  there  are  34.  This  addition  to  the  faculty  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  increased  enrollment  and  by  the  addition 
of  departments  as  ^lumerated  elsewhere  in  this  report  It  has  also 
been  a  wise,  as  well  as  necessary  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  increase  the  salaries  of  faculty  and  other  employees  averag- 
ing approximately  20  per  cent  during  the  biennium.  The  result  has 
been  that  whereas  the  appropriation  for  departmental  and  administra- 
tion salaries  amounted  to  $120,000.00,  we  have  actually  spent  for  sal- 
aries $142,628.72. 

Supplies  including  fuel  and  all  material  for  repairs  have  also  ma- 
terially increased.  The  financial  problem  thus  presented  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  activities  of  this  growing  institution  during  the  past  bien- 
nium have  been  rather  serious. 

To  meet  the  additional  outlay  thus  made  necessary,  a  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  receipts  of  the  institution.  Aside  from 
the  Federal  interest  income,  we  have  the  income  up  to  November  1, 
1920,  from  the  music  department,  amounting  to  $6731.85;  the  income 
from  houses  purchased  during  the  biennium  in  extending  the  campus, 
and  also  the  rental  from  the  house  occupied  by  the  President,  amount- 
ing to  $2499.65;  the  income  from  commercial  dressmaking  amounting 
to  $1990.00;  the  income  from  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  amounting  to 
$3854.42;  the  income  from  night  school  fees  amounting  to  $2099.50; 
the  income  from  the  farm  amounting  to  $2195.56,  making  a  total  of 
$19,370.88  from  these  sources. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  music 
department — the  total  receipts  from  that  department  for  the  academic 
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year  ending  June  30,  1919,  were  $1582.00,  while  the  receipts  from  that 
department  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  were  $4696.00. 
In  addition  to  increasing  the  volume  of  receipts  as  above  mentioned, 
the  strictest  economy  has  been  practiced  in  all  departments,  even  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  original  appropriation  made  to  the  departments. 
While  the  school  has  suffered  in  this  way  from  financial  handicaps 
made  necessary  by  increasing  costs  and  by  the  growth  of  the  school, 
the  spirit  of  the  school  has  been  kept  alive  thru  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram that  is  being  carried  out  and  thru  confident  expectations  that  at 
the  first  opportunity  the  State  of  Idaho  will,  thru  its  Legislature,  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  appropriation  and  the  ex- 
praditure  of  State  funds  for  the  biennium  just  ending: 

I-TNANCIAIi  STATEMENT 

Appropriation  Addition  Total  Amt.  Bxp.  Bal. 

Operation    and   expense....!  6«,000.00  $12,671.98  $  78.671.98  $  78.671.98  

Salaries    120.000.00  8,894.81  128.894.81  128.894.81  

Heating   plant  4,000.00         4.000.00  4.000.00  

Physical    education    bldg...       6.000.00         «.000.00  6.000.00  

Campus    6.000.00         6.000.00  6.000.00 

Farm    4.000.00         4.000.00  4.000.00 


Addition    to   campus 80.000.00         80.000.00        28.790.00     $1,210 

CHANGES  IN  FACUIiTY 

The  new  people  introduced  into  the  faculty  during  the  year 
191»-20  were  Miss  Lucy  Woods,  teacher  of  English;  Mr.  H.  C.  Gog- 
gins,  teacher  of  accountancy;  Miss  Wetmore,  teacher  of  typewriting 
and  later  as  dean  of  women;  Mr.  Wm.  Clayton,  instructor  in  mechan- 
ical trades;  Miss  Anna  Spongberg,  instructor  in  piano;  Mr.  Glen  C. 
LaRue,  instructor  in  auto  mechanics;  Mr.  B.  E.  Newton,  instructor 
in  carpentry;  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Adams,  professor  of  commercial  dress- 
making; Mr.  Robert  Poultney,  professor  of  agriculture  and  biology. 

The  new  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  year  1920-21  include  Miss 
Lulu  Robertson,  head  of  home  economics;  Mr.  Fred  G.  Hale,  head 
of  English  department  and  dean  of  men;  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutchinson,  head 
of  department  physical  education  and  athletics;  Miss  Dorothy  Elder- 
dice,  expression;  Mr.  H.  M.  LaRue,  auto  mechanics;  Mr.  Carl  F. 
Rohles,  voice;  Mr.  C.  R.  Galloway,  engineering  and  mathematics; 
Mr.  L.  Roubidoux,  violin  and  band;  Mr.  Chas.  Sievers,  band  instru- 
ments; Mr.  Eugene  O.  Leonard,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  phar- 
macy; Mr.  H.  A.  Clark,  telegraphy;  Miss  Josephine  Gulledge,  art 
department;  Mrs.  Maude  E.  Dayton,  commerce  and  English;  Miss 
Germaine  Marie  Riviere,  French  and  Spanish;  Mr.  John  S.  Richards, 
librarian;  Mr.  F.  W.  Kerns,  director  of  conservatory  of  music;  Mr. 
Theodore  Courtney,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping,  returned  after  one 
year's  absence. 

In  the  administrative  offices  of  the  school,  Mrs.  Hazel  W.  Goggins 
has  been  engaged  as  bookkeeper  in  place  of  James  Savage,  resigned, 
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and  Mr.  Eldon  Schock  became  executive  clerk  and  bursar  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  taking  the  place  of  Mrs.  Maude  E.  Dayton,  who  entered  the  fac- 
ulty as  a  teacher. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  FRAZIER, 

Preeident, 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

In  transmitting  my  report  to  you  for  the  biranium  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  express  a  hearty  appreciation 
for  the  kindly  assistance  rendered  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Fred  Williams, 
my  predecessor  in  office.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  superinten- 
dency,  in  October,  1919,  and  since  that  time  he  has  cooperated  with 
me  upon  every  request,  and  in  many  ways  assisted  in  making  the 
change  of  administration  feasible  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible 
to  the  well-being  of  the  school  and  with  but  slight  financial  loss  to 
the  State. 


TH£  PROJSXTT 

Recent  studies  in  juvenile  delinquency  give  rise  to  a  decidedly  new 
basis  for  the  continued  and  rejuvenated  efforts  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
ventative and  curative  measures  which  tend  to  keep  down  crime 
ciraong  the  youth  of  our  land.  When  we  face  the  fact  that  fully  70 
per  cent  of  all  habitual  criminals  have  become  dishonest  and  dissolute 
before  their  sixteenth  birthday,  we  can  more  fully  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  administering  curative  measures  during  the  habit-forming 
periods  of  adolescence  and  youth.  Then  let  us  add  the  established 
facts  recently  deduced  from  a  study  of  these  same  recidivists  to  the 
effect  that  84  per  cent  of  these  criminals  have  no  regular  trade. or 
occupation,  88  per  cent  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
public  schools  and  67  per  cent  have  never  learned  to  support  them- 
selves by  honest  toil  of  any  kind;  then  it  is  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  problem  before  us. 

Then  it  would  seem  that  we,  as  an  institution  for  the  reclaiming 
of  wayward  youths,  are  to  receive  into  our  custody  a  large  part  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  would  make  up  this  70  per  cent  of  confirmed 
criminals,  and  by  our  efforts,  we  are  to  transform  them  into  good 
citizens,  who  are  at  once  intelligent,  honest,  and  self  supporting,  in- 
stead of  ignorant,  dishonest  and  dependent. 

In  the  public  schools  it  is  an  established  principle  that  three  fail- 
ures in  school  work  foretell  a  failure  in  life  work;  just  so,  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  three  failures  to  correct  criminal  tendencies  predict  a 
criminal  career,  which  means  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  life  of  that 
individual  will  be  spent  as  a  public  charge,  behind  the  bars  that  civ- 
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ilization  has  erected  to  protect  society  against  the  non-social  elements 
of  our  population. 

Then  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  not  only  break  up  wrong  habits 
in  these  who  are  sent  to  us,  but  do  this  very  early  in  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  newly  established  habits  so  ^eetive  that  a  recur- 
rence of  the  old  tendencies  may  never  obtain.  We  must  develop  a 
social  being  out  of  one  upon  whom  home,  school,  church  and  com- 
munity have  failed.  We  must  make  our  work  so  thorough-going  that 
lapses  are  impossible,  for  such  lapses  mean,  eventually,  a  failure,  both 
to  the  child  and  to  us  as  an  institution. 

The  success  of  our  work  must  always  be  measured  by  this  standard 
alone.  No  matter  what  the  material  is,  upon  which  we  work,  we  must 
bring  about  a  change  so  vital  that  the  individual  is  restored  to  normal 
citizenship.  This  we  profess  to  do  in  a  reasonable  percentage  of  cases, 
as  will  be  shown  later  on  in  this  report. 

In  summarizing  our  problem,  we  might  restate  it  cat^rorically  as 
follows : 

I.  With  material  upon  which  all  other  agencies  have  failed,  after 
not  one,  but  repeated  trials,  we  are  to  accomplish  the  following  results : 

1.  Meet  the  demands  for  a  workable  education. 

2.  Break  up  old  habits  of  life  that  are  wrong. 

3.  Build  up  new  habits  of  life  that  are  right. 

4.  Teach  each  child  a  trade  suited  to  his  talents. 

5.  Create  in  each  child  a  love  for  work. 

6.  See  to  it  that  each  youth  has  an  early  chance  to  become  a  law- 
abiding,  self-supporting  citizen,  by  putting  into  practice  the  above 
mentioned  program  of  a  reordered  life. 

Truly  a  problem  worthy  of  the  best  thought  and  energy  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  have  reason  to  hesitate  before  the 
great  responsibility,  and  likewise  a  cause  for  excusing  occasional  fail- 
ures, however  lamentable  they  may  seem. 

THE  TOOIiS 

Whatever  may  be  the  physical  or  financial  status  of  an  institution 
of  this  kind,  the  deciding  factor  for  success  or  failure  will  always  be 
the  personnel  of  its  staff.  In  this  I  do  not  mean  the  office  force,  but 
the  men  and  women  who  work  and  live  with  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
come  into  very  close  personal  contact  with  them.  They  have  the  daily 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  these  children  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  ideals  of  action,  and  tend  to  build  firmness  of  character.  These 
men  and  women  are  the  real  and  vital  tools  of  immediate  reform  and 
the  subsequent  good  citizenship  of  our  boys  and  girls.  By  example, 
by  the  impress  of  personality,  by  an  awakened  desire,  by  an  appeal 
to  reason,  by  a  changed  heart,  by  an  opened  opportunity,  by  a  wider 
vision,  by  an  expanded  and  changed  view  of  life,  these  boys  and  girls 
must  be  effectively  touched.     It  may  come  in  a  shop,  at  play,  at 
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chapel,  in  the  field,  in  the  dormitory,  in  a  private  room  or  on  the 
sickbed.  When  the  ground  is  exactly  right,  the  seed  must  be  sown. 
It  is  for  the  far-seeing  officer  in  charge  to  plant  the  right  seed  at  the 
exact  moment  when  conditions  are  propitious,  as  the  opportunity  may 
never  come  again.  Hence  it  is  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  ap- 
preciation that  we  have  for  our  corps  of  workers  as  at  present  con- 
Aitoted.  The  State  of  Idaho  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high 
standard  of  helpers  maintained  in  the  Industrial  School,  and  I  as  su- 
perintendent, hereby  acknowledge  my  absolute  dependence  upon  them. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  note  a  few  facts  concerning  these  officers. 
Out  of  a  force  of  40  officers 

There  are  18  former  public  school  teachers,  including  six  former 
superintendents  and  principals,  with  college  and  normal  school  train- 
ing. 

There  are  six  skilled  trades  men  and  women. 

There  are  17  with  wide  experience  in  other  State  institutions, 
including  four  former  assistant  superintendents. 

There  are  36  who  have  been  in  the  school  for  more  than  a  year, 
including  18  who  have  been  in  the  school  for  more  than  four  years, 
including  six  who  have  been  in  the  school  for  more  than  10  years. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  qualifications  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
personnel  of  the  staff  offers  unusual  qualifications  and  experience  for 
successful  handling  of  delinquent  children  in  a  school  of  this  kind,  as 
there  is  a  happy  blending  of  teaching  ability,  skilled  tradesmen  and 
experienced  managers  of  wayward  boys  and  girls. 

When  we  add  to  these  specific  qualifications  a  hearty  willingness 
to  give  unstintingly  of  time  and  efforts,  and  a  deep-seated  desire  to 
bring  about  the  ultimate  salvaging  of  every  boy  and  girl,  from  a 
career  of  crime  and  dependency,  we  feel  that  too  much  credit  can  not 
be  given  to  those  devoted  men  and  women  who  toil  seven  days  each 
wedc,  often  16  hours  a  day,  one  year  after  another.  There  is  a  de- 
votion to  the  work  that  is  worthy  of  the  good  cause  in  which  they 
are  enlisted.  They  are  deserving  of  every  enconium  bestowed  upon 
them. 

In  the  statistical  part  of  this  report  is  given  a  roster  of  the  pres- 
ent staff.  Many  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  biennium, 
but  the  high  class  of  men  and  women  employed  has  been  maintained 
or  even  bettered. 

THE  PLANT 

Four  hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  subirrigated  land,  300  acres 
of  which  is  cultivated;  25  completed,  two  incompleted  buildings,  in- 
cluding seven  cottages,  an  administration  building,  shops,  engine  room, 
hospital,  cow  and  horse  bams,  piggery,  slaughter  house,  root  cellar, 
and  greenhouse. 

Well-equipped  shops,  a  nicely  stocked  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ments, including  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens.    All  stock  is 
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high  class,  a  herd  of  40  registered  Holstein  cows,  registered  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs,  registered  shire  horses,  and  thoroughbred  Buff  L^ioms 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens.  In  fact,  it  is  the  plan  to  have  noth- 
ing but  high  class  stock  of  all  kinds  on  the  farm.  The  buildings  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  the  lawns,  hedges,  fields,  fences,  in  fact  every- 
thing about  the  plant  is  made  to  conform  to  the  ideals  of  the  b^t 
modem  farms  and  homes.  We  can  in  this  way  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  neatness,  thrift  and  excellence  before  our  boys  and  girls 
and  at  the  same  time  make  our  plant  sightly,  sanitary  and  efficient. 

There  are  24  distinct  trades  and  occupations  open  to  students, 
dependent  upon  age  and  natural  aptitude.    The  departments  are: 

1.  Farming;  2.  Dairying;  3.  Creamery;  4.  Butchering;  5.  Paint- 
ing; 6.  Blacksmithing;  7.  Auto  Mechanics;  8.  Laundry;  9.  Shoemak- 
ing;  10.  Carpentry;  11.  Printing;  12.  Steam  Engineering;  13.  Steam 
Fitting;  14.  Plumbing;  15.  Horticulture;  16.  Bricklaying;  17.  Plas- 
tering; 18.  Concreting;  19.  Nursing;  20.  Baking;  21.  Cooking;  22. 
Housekeeping;  23.  Music,  vocal,  piano,  band  and  orchestra;  24.  Schol- 
astic. 

The  farm  work  is  carried  on  under  the  head  farmer  and  an  assist- 
ant, with  from  eight  to  12  of  the  larger  boys  assigned  to  this  depart- 
ment. Ample  machinery  is  provided  to  handle  the  work  efficiently. 
The  farm  force  also  takes  care  of  all  teaming  about  the  place,  such 
as  coal  hauling,  supplying  gravel  and  sand  for  the  mason  force,  put- 
ting up  ice,  excavating  for  buildings,  in  fact  all  team  work  required 
about  the  place.  A  record  of  the  crops  raised  during  the  past  two 
years  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  dairy  force  has  charge  of  the  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  They 
take  care  of  the  stock  scientifically,  making  some  study  of  feeding 
and  rationing.  One  group  of  the  boys  on  this  force  does  the  butcher- 
ing and  meat  cutting  in  a  strictly  sanitary  house  built  for  this  pur- 
pose, another  group  do  the  separating,  the  churning  and  distributing 
of  creamery  products.  A  competent,  practical  dairyman  has  the  su- 
pervision of  this  work. 

Our  paint  force  presents  an  unusually  strong  and  interesting  de- 
partment. All  the  interiors  of  our  buildings  are  painted  rather  than 
papered  or  kalsomined.  Artistic  wall  decorations  are  the  rule.  No 
two  rooms  are  exactly  alike  except  they  be  joined  by  double  doors. 
The  boys  are  taught  all  phases  of  the  trade.  Glazing,  upholstering, 
auto  painting,  striping,  window  card  work,  exterior  and  interior  paint- 
ing and  sign  painting.  Exceptional  results  have  been  obtained  from 
this  department 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  observe,  that  few  young  men  are  taking  up 
blacksmithing,  and  yet  a  more  healthful  and  lucrative  trade  is  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Our  blacksmith  boys  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
become  skilled  workmen,  as  almost  every  phase  of  smithing  is  touched 
in  the  course  of  a  boy's  stay  in  the  shop.  Horseshoeing,  welding, 
farm  repair  work  of  all  types,  and  the  use  of  machines  common  to 
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good  shops.  We  expect  to  add  oxy-acetylene  welding  to  this  course 
and  make  certain  parts  of  blacksmithing  a  prerequisite  to  the  auto 
mechanics  department.  In  fact,  these  two  departments  are  now  un- 
der one  supervisor,  as  will  be  the  vulcanizing  work  which  we  propose 
to  add  to  our  trades  during  the  coming  year.  A  boy  who  has  a  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind  may  readily  find  in  this  department  some  trade 
that  will  fit  his  ability. 

A  laundry  lacking  somewhat  in  modem  equipment  will  be  brought 
up  to  ^ciency  by  the  addition  of  a  few  needed  pieces  of  machinery. 
Fine  positions  await  our  boys  who  finish  in  this  department. 

At  present  we  are  teaching  only  shoe  repair,  but  here  again  we 
are  to  extend  the  scope  of  work  by  actually  manufacturing  our  own 
shoes.  The  additional  machinery  necessary  for  this  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  our  budget.  Here  again  is  a  trade  that  is  being  neg- 
lected by  boys  who  are  looking  for  a  mechanical  line  of  work.  How- 
ever, good  cobblers  are  becoming  very  scarce.  We  give  a  thorough 
course  of  training  along  this  line. 

The  carpenter  force  has  a  well-equipped  shop,  but  spends  each 
fliummer  on  outside  construction  work,  while  the  winter  season  finds 
them  busy  with  interior  repairs,  window  and  door  framings,  cabinet 
and  furniture  work.  A  list  of  accomplishments  for  the  biennium 
just  passed  will  show  that  the  carpenter  force  has  been  very  promi- 
nent in  the  activities  of  the  school. 

The  printing  department  has  been  revived  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  biennium.  A  few  improvem^its  in  the  mechanical  department 
of  this  shop  will  make  this  more  than  self-supporting.  The  "Gem 
State  Argus,"  our  bi-monthly  publication,  is  doing  much  to  develop 
the  newspaper  idea  among  our  boys.  Job  work  of  all  kinds  gives  a 
variety  of  practice.  Several  skilled  printers  will  go  out  from  this 
department  every  year. 

In  the  heating  plant  we  develop  a  group  of  boys  who  can  do 
highly  acceptable  work  as  firemen  on  stationary  engines,  steam  fitting 
and  plumbing  to  some  extent.  We  expect  to  add  a  regfular  plumber 
to  our  force  when  we  put  in  new  managers  of  boys  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  shops  for  this  work  are  well  equipped  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

The  garden  force  is  the  largest  group  of  boys  on  the  farm.  Most 
of  the  small  boys  are  gfiven  this  work  during  the  summer.  Fre- 
quently our  gardener  will  handle  100  boys,  scattered  over  the  35  acres 
of  garden.     The  results  in  this  department  are  highly  satisfactory. 

In  berry  culture  we  have  experimented  during  the  biennium  and 
find  that  Everybearing  strawberries  are  easily  produced  in  large 
quantities.  A  patch  of  a  third  of  an  acre  provided  480  gallons  of 
excellent  berries  during  the  summer  of  1920,  distributed  over  a  sea- 
son running  from  June  20th  to  October  20th.  We  shall  set  a  full 
acre  of  plants  in  1921.  We  also  grew  red  raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  successfully. 
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Our  apple  trees  provided  between  400  and  500  boxes  in  1920,  but 
very  few  the  preceding  year. 

The  greenhouse  department  provides  a  source  of  yeaJr-round 
income.  Flowers  at  all  seasons,  plants  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
We  use  large  quantities  of  flowers  about  the  buildings.  Each  Sunday 
our  stage  and  pulpit  is  banked  with  potted  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
Our  dining  rooms  and  halls  are  always  decorated  with  plants.  The 
propagation  of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  peppers,  celery,  egg  plant  for 
transplanting  is  a  work  that  means  much  to  the  school  and  the  local 
community.  The  boys  on  the  gremihouse  force  are  well  trained  in  all 
lines  of  floriculture. 

The  mason  department  is  highly  efficient  in  its  output.  Here  the 
boys  are  taught  concrete  block  and  brick  making,  plastering,  concrete 
work,  bricklaying,  and  in  fact  everything  connected  with  masonry. 
This  force  not  only  does  all  repair  work,  but  all  the  mason  construc- 
tion work  on  the  farm.  They  become  skilled  mechanics  along  their 
chosen  line. 

For  the  girls  we  provide  those  things  that  will  be  conducive  to 
good  home  making.  Whatever  a  girl  may  become  in  mature  life, 
the  basic  principle  still  maintains,  "Woman  is  the  home  maker.'' 

In  our  household  work  we  plan  to  teach  every  girl,  not  only  what 
good  housekeeping  is,  but  drill  her  in  how  it  should  be  done.  There 
are  those  who  would  object  to  menial  work  for  grirls,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  as  a  nation  are  fast  drifting  away  from  a  proper 
viewpoint  on  the  matter  of  labor.  No  one  can  properly  direct  work 
without  having  performed  like  work.  More  and  more  we  are  all 
^realizing  that  our  women  as  well  as  our  men  are  becoming  parasitic 
in  theory,  if  not  in  practice.  We  lack  skilled  labor  in  our  shops  and 
in  our  homes,  simply  because  our  children  are  not  taught  to  do  things. 
We  believe  that  a  g:irl  loses  none  of  her  ladylike  qualities  from  having 
scrubbed,  waited  tables,  served  meals,  cooked,  nursed,  darned,  sewed 
and  mended.  In  fact,  we  are  convinced  that  every  g^irl  should  learn 
to  do  all  of  these  things  well,  no  matter  what  her  sphere  in  after  life 
is  to  be.  Homely  duties  are  conducive  to  homelike  virtues.  We  need 
both. 

Each  girl  is  sent  through  every  department  of  work  open  to  girls. 
She  learns  to  keep  house  first,  to  serve  meals  second,  to  cook  third, 
to  nurse  fourth,  to  sew  last,  and  is  required  to  make  her  complete 
going-home  outfit  in  the  sewing  room  as  a  final  test  of  her  ability. 
In  the  meantime  she  has  done  fancy  work,  she  has  washed  and  ironed, 
she  has  attended  school  and  taken  up  music  of  some  kind.  We  ex- 
pect to  give  her  a  chance  to  take  up  a  commercial  course  if  she  is 
capable,  and  to  prepare  to  enter  a  normal  school  if  she  wishes  to 
teach.  When  we  are  better  prepared  to  provide  means,  each  gfirl 
will  get  some  work  in  gardening,  both  vegetable  and  flower.  There 
will  be  weaving  and  knitting,  chicken  and  rabbit  culture,  as  well  as 
outdoor  and  indoor  sports.    We  wish  to  make  our  girls  well  rounded. 
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heahlty  women  with  a  love  for  work  and  play,  and  a  respect  for  all 
the  virtues,  a  regard  for  the  demands  of  decent  society,  and  a  clean-cut 
ileal  for  right  living. 

Music. — We  have  a  well-balanced  boys'  band  that  furnished  the 
music  for  the  Bingham  County  Fair  and  the  State  Fair  at  Boise  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1920,  besides  filling  numerous  engagements  on  other 
occasions.  An  orchestra  of  10  boys  and  10  g:irls,  who  provide  music 
for  chapel  services,  as  well  as  picture  shows  and  special  programs 
both  in  the  school  and  outside.  A  girls'  chorus  renders  music  on 
many  occasions,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  ensemble  work  while 
receiving  the  private  vocal  training  of  the  music  department.  Every 
g^irl  is  given  the  opportunity  to  take  piano  and  voice  lessons  if  she 
wishes  to  do  so. 

The  Scholastic  Department  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the 
past  year  until  now  we  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  school  for  one 
four-hour  period  each  day.  We  have  organized  high  school  depart- 
ments for  both  boys  and  girls,  «  decided  innovation  in  the  work  of 
the  school.  With  the  advent  of  certificated  teachers  throughout  and 
freedom  from  interruption  by  outside  work,  the  school  department 
will  fulfill  its  mission  as  never  before. 


ThiF,  in  brief,  is  our  plant.  Then  remembering  the  tools  with 
which  we  work,  the  plant  where  we  all  assemble  all  the  elements,  let 
us  look  at  the  raw  material. 

the:  RAWMATERIAIi 


We  have  in  the  general  office  of  the  school  a  map  of  the  State 

which  shows  by  colored  pins  this  distribution.    We  present  the  facts 
in  table  form: 

County                          Boys    Girls  County  Boys     Girls 

Ada    16  4      Idaho 3  0 

Bannock  14  3     JeflPerson 5  1 

Bear  Lake 3  1     Jerome 1  0 

Benewah    2  0      Kootenai 7  3 

Bmgham   8  0      Latah  8  4 

Blaine    1  0      Lemhi   1  1 

Bonner   1  0     Lewis 3  1 

Bonneville 2  0     Lincoln   1  0 

Boundary  2  0      Madison    6  1 

Canyon    7  6      Minidoka 4  2 

Cassia    8  1      Nez  Perce 8  7 

Clearwater    0  1      Payette    2  1 

Elmore   2  0      Power    2  1 

Franklin 2  0      Shoshone   5  1 

Fremont    9  1      Teton   2  0 

Gooding    2  0      Twin  Falls   14  8 

Gem 5  0      Washington   6  0 
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There  was  on  December  1,  1920,  the  following  enrollment  in  the 
school:  Girls,  48;  boys,  162.  An  analysis  of  this  enrollment  shows 
the  following  distribution: 

^                                                                                                    Girls  Boys 

Enrolled  December  1,  1918 43  95 

Received  by  commitment  during  biennium 43  212 

Paroled  pupils  returned  during  bi^inium 11  27 

Escaped  returned  during  biennium 9  53 

Total  enrollment 106  387 

Girls  Boys 

Paroled   during  biennium 43  146 

Released  or  discharged  during  biennium 4  9 

Escapes  during  biennium 9  62 

Deaths  during  biennium 1  1 

Transferred  to  school  for  feeble-minded 1  2 

Transferred  to  Children's  Home 0  5 

Total  dismissals  from  all  causes^. 58  226 

Total  remaining  December  1,  1920 48  162 

The  home  conditions  from  which  our  boys  and  girls  come  may  be 
stated  briefly  by  tabulation  as  follows: 

Home  Condition                                       Boys  Girls  Total  Percent 

Parents  separated   70  23          93             45 

Father  dead    26  5          31              15 

Mother  dead   19  8          27              13 

Both  parents   dead 10  3          13                6 

Broken  homes  125  39        164  79 

Both  parents  in  home 37  9  46  21 

Total 162  48        210  100 

This  total  does  not  take  into  account  those  homes  which  are  not 
proper  places  for  the  rearing  of  children  on  account  of  poverty,  shift- 
lessness,  etc. 

Then  taking  the  commitment  papers  alone  as  evidence,  these  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  to  the  school  on  the  charges  indicated  in  the  taUe 
below.  However,  the  underlying  causes  of  delinquency^  are  touched 
upon  in  another  part  of  this  report.  This  table  merely  shows  the 
direct  or  immediate  cause — 

Girls                             No.  Boys  No. 

Immorality    25  54%      Thelft   90  56% 

Incorrigibility    20  43%     Incorrigibility 40  25% 

Thelf    2  2%      Forgery 16  10% 

Forgery 1  1%      Truancy 4  2% 

Other  causes 12  7% 

Total 48  100%                                           

Total 162  100% 

The  average  age  of  g:irls  at  time  of  commitment  is  14  years,  9 
months,  26  days;  at  time  of  discharge,  17  years.    The  average  age  of 
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boys  at  time  of  commitment  is  13  years  and  7  months;  at  time  of  dis- 
char^y  15  years  and  2  months. 

The  average  time  required  for  children  to  pass  through  the  school 
is:     Girls,  two  years,  one  month;  boys,  one  year,  five  months. 

The  religious  denominations  represented  among  our  children 
shows  the  following  wide  distribution: 

Girls  Boys 

No  church   21  51 

Presbyterian    2  7 

Baptist    4  6 

Methodist    6  16 

Christian    5  7 

Catholic    1  13 

L.  D.  S 6  50 

Salvation  Army   1  1 

Adventist   1  2 

Russellite   0  1 

Mennonite    0  1 

Lutheran    1  2 

Dunkard 0  2 

Pentecostal    0  1 

Congregational    0  1 

Episcopal    0  1 

.    48  162 

******* 

TUJb;  PROCESS 

There  is  no  mysterious  or  even  complicated  process  brought  to 
bear  in  our  program  of  regenerating  the  youths  who  are  sent  to  us. 
In  fact,  our  aim  is  to  work  along  strictly  natural  lines.  Your  modem 
doctor  will  tell  you  that  he  only  assists  nature  in  her  program  of 
eradicating  disease.  We,  in  turn,  only  attempt  to  assist  nature  in 
correcting  social  pathological  conditions. 

There  are  four  distinct  and  yet  overlapping  steps  in  our  program, 
as  follows: 

1.  Physical  rehabilitation.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  g^ve 
an  idea  as  to  the  extent  that  this  becomes  necessary.  As  has  been 
stated,  fully  88  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  us  need 
immediate  medical  or  surgical  attention.  The  tonsils  and  adenoids  are 
bad  in  most  cases.  The  teeth  are  usually  sadly  neglected.  We  have 
had  two  cases  of  ''trench  mouth"  during  the  past  year-r-a  war  disease 
that  is  particularly  loathsome.  Many  cases  of  bed  wetting  must  be 
looked  after.  Over  100  cases  of  bad  eyes  were  treated  during  the 
bienniuuL  Forty-two  major  operations  were  necessary,  and  many 
more  chronic  cases  of  a  serious  nature  are  being  treated  in  order  to 
avoid  an  operation.  Malnutrition  is  a  common  condition  of  children 
who  come  to  us,  sometimes  this  is  due  to  physical  disorders,  but  just 
as  frequently  to  poorly  prepared  food  and  insufficiency.  In  any  case 
this  condition  must  be  remedied,  for  you  cannot  successfully  appeal 
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to  the  higher  emotions  when  the  animal  cravings  are  not  appeased. 
We  humans  are  hungry  first  and  sentimental  afterwards.  There  are 
flat  feet,  obstructed  nostrils,  belated  developments,  skin  diseases,  ex- 
cessive nervousness,  depleted  vitality  due  to  abuse,  inherent  syphilitic 
conditions;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  pathological  trait  common  to 
childhood  that  has  not  been  treated  at  our  hospital.  We  find  that  it 
is  best  to  restore  each  child  to  physical  normality  as  soon  as  possible 
after  commitment,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  bring  about  any 
change  in  that  child's  mental  and  moral  attitude.  With  this  program 
of  action,  we  can  almost  guarantee  that  a  child  will  gain  in  weight, 
in  stature,  and  in  strength  at  an  abnormal  rate  during  his  first  few 
months  in  the  school. 

2.  Along  with  the  correction  of  physical  imperfections,  we  will 
carry  on  a  program  that  involves  a  mental  and  physical  effect.  It  is 
a  safe  guess  to  make  when  a  new  boy  enters  the  school,  that  he  has 
not  been  in  bed  before  12  o'clock  three  nights  in  succession  for  a 
month,  that  he  has  not  had  three  square  meals,  at  regular  meal  times 
for  a  week,  that  he  has  not  been  regular  in  school  attaidance,  that  he 
has  had  no  regular  work,  nor  regulated  play.  In  fact,  his  whole  im- 
pression of  life  has  been  disorganization  and  chaos.  He  lacks,  in 
every  sense,  personal  responsibility.  He  has  no  regard  for  law  or 
order,  because  he  has  known  nothing  of  such  in  his  daily  life. 

This  condition  we  immediately  remedy.  Regularity  in  everything. 
Personal  responsibility  for  every  act  and  word.  Promptness,  care  and 
reliability  are  put  at  a  premium.  He  soon  acquires  a  feeling  that  he 
is  working  his  own  way  through  to  parole.  No  doting  mother  will 
complete  his  neglected  task;  no  indulgent  father  will  condone  his  bad 
conduct  He  alone  i«  responsible.  With  the  growth  of  physical  fit- 
ness comes  a  mental  development  that  makes  tasks,  formerly  difficult 
and  obnoxious,  now  easy  and  pleasant.  Work,  that  terrible  bugbear 
of  the  erratic,  irresponsible  youth,  becomes  an  interesting  part  of  this 
child's  daily  life.  He  soon  learns  to  do  something  well,  then  work  is 
no  longer  work,  but  becomes  the  best  of  play.  A  new  vision  of  life 
is  opened  up  to  him  and  he  is  happily  anticipating  the  day  when  he 
can  take  his  place  in  the  industry  of  the  world  and  feel  himself  an 
important  factor.  This  is  a  great  mental  transformation,  but  one 
that  is  logical  and  not  overly  difficult  to  bring  about. 

3,  The  next  step  in  our  program  is  self  evident.  Physically  re- 
habilitated, mentally  alert,  habitually  industrious,  adjusted  to  a  trade, 
are  his.  All  we  now  lack  is,  moral  force  to  resist  temptations  that 
caused  his  delinquency.  It  is  not  a  far  step  to  take.  He  has  learned 
from  actual  experience  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  a  well  ordered 
life.  He  looks  back  on  his  former  waywardness  as  a  bit  of  ignorant 
folly.  He  has  been  taught  in  school  and  in  practice  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  a  study  of  the  Bible,  as  each  Sunday  he  attends  a 
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well  directed  Sunday  school  and  church  service.  He  has  learned  to 
appreciate  good  literature  and  fine  music.  He  has  lived  in  well  ap- 
pointed and  sanitary  quarters;  he  has  developed  good  manners;  he 
has  worn  good  clothes.  He  has  learned  the  value  of  money.  He  has 
a  workable  education,  has  learned  a  trade.  He  is  not  afraid  of  work, 
he  looks  the  world  in  the  face  with  a  new  vision.  We  provide  him 
with  a  job.  Why  should  he  be  tempted  by  what  he  knows  is  to  be  to 
his  own  disadvantage?  The  answer  is  obvious.  He  should  not,  and 
he  is  not  in  93  cases  out  of  100  among  the  boys,  while  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  gfirls  do  not  experience  further  trouble  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  habits. 

4.  Now,  if  our  processes  have  been  entirely  successful  thus  far, 
we  do  not  need  to  consider  seriously  the  final  step  in  our  program. 
However,  we  are  living  in  an  age  ^hen  the  business  of  living  is 
so  intense  and  complicated  that  every  well  regulated  establishment, 
no  matter  how  small,  has  its  supervisory  system.  It  is  well  for  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  well  as  public  agencies,  to  have  a  board,  a  com- 
mittee or  an  individual  to  whom  they  are  strictly  accountable.  It  is 
a  wholesome  and  satisfying  thought  to  know  that  our  acts  and  our 
transactions  are  to  be  reviewed  by  a  kindly,  critical  and  sympathetic 
agency.  This  we  try  to  do  for  our  children  through  our  parole  work. 
We  are  limited  to  a  great  extent  by  geographical  conditions  and  lack 
of  means.  However,  we  feel  that  our  follow-up  work  is  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  process.  If  the  boy  or  girls  knows  that  he  has  friends  to 
whom  he  may  go  with  his  troubles  in  confidence,  if  he  feels  that  he 
has  a  place  to  which  he  may  return  when  sick  or  unfortunate;  if  he 
knows  that  he  can  seek  advice  at  critical  times  in  his  career;  if  he 
must  gfive  an  accounting  of  his  behavior,  his  expenditures,  his  com- 
pany, it  is  but  natural  that  he  is  more  circumspect.  We  find  that 
written  reports  each  month  from  boys  and  girls  who  are  on  parole 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  actual  visitation.  With  this  in  mind  we  are 
planning  two  things  to  improve  our  parole  service  during  the  next 
biennium. 

First     Get  our  parole  officer  over  the  State  more  frequently. 

Second.  By  cooperating  more  closely  with  the  Probate  Courts  and 
probation  officers  of  the  several  counties,  get  more  first  hand  informa- 
tion concerning  our  paroles  between  actual  visits. 

Finally,  by  a  more  scientific  application  of  these  four  processes,  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  individual,  and  a  more  intensive  effort  to 
make  the  details  of  the  cure  fit  the  specific  delinquency,  we  may  hope 
to  become  more  and  more  effective  in  our  work.  As  yet  the  school  has 
no  trained  psychiatrist,  but  efforts  along  this  line  are  being  made  and 
will  be  developed  rapidly  during  the  next  biennium,  as  will  the  de- 
velopment of  case  records  on  all  boys  and  girls. 

In  our  program  we  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  semblance  of 
prison  methods.     We  purport  to  conduct  a  school  and  a  home.     A 
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school  of  the  most  modem  type,  balancing  and  blending  the  schol- 
astic with  the  vocational. 


TH£  FIXISHED  PRODUCT 

On  December  1,  1920,  there  had  been  1041  boys  and  329  girls  en- 
rolled in  the  school,  of  which  162  boys  and  48  girls  still  remained  in 
the  school.  Thus  leaving  879  boys  and  281  girls  who  have  been  s^it 
out  during  the  16  years  of  our  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  ac- 
curately the  career  of  each  and  every  child,  but  an  att^npt  is  herein 
made  to  account  for  those  who  have  gone  out  during  the  past  two 
years,  thus  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  the  ^itire  parole  list.  We  assume 
that  the  conduct  of  a  child  during  the  first  year  of  his  parole  is  a  fair 
index  to  his  subsequ^it  career.  With  this  as  a  basis  we  glean  from 
the  table  below  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  our  boys  are  conforming 
to  the  social  standards  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  74 
per  cent  of  the  paroled  girls  are  meeting  every  demand  of  normal 
society. 


The  most  satisfactory  part  of  our  work  is  to  be  found  among  the 
boys  who  are  taught  a  trade.  This  trade  is  based  upon  the  natural 
ability  and  preference  of  the  boy.  It  is  not  possible  to  teach  trades 
to  many  of  the  younger  boys  on  account  of  their  immature  minds  and 
bodies,  but  generally  speaking,  all  boys  12  years  old  and  over  are 
taught  some  useful  trade.  It  is  this  group  of  trade  apprentices  who 
are  making  a  highly  satisfactory  record  when  placed  on  parole.  When 
a  boy  has  an  inclination  to  work,  a  satisfactory  job  at  a  trade  in 
which  he  is  interested,  and  has  acquired  skill,  there  is  a  satisfacti<m 
that  goes  far  to  make  a  steady,  honest  laborer  who  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. 


A  glance  at  the  table  below  will  show  the  retarded  condition  of 
our  boys  and  girls  when  they  come  to  us  and  the  advancement  made 
before  their  dismissal. 

GirU  Boys 

Average  age  when  admitted,  1918 15  yrs.  1  mo.  13  yrs.  4  mo. 

Average  age  when  admitted,  1919 14  jrrs.  10  mo.  13  yrs.  9  mo. 

Average  age  for  biennium 15  yrs.  13  jrrs.  5  mo. 

Average  grade  in  school  when  admitted,  1918  6th  5tfa 

Average  grade  in  school  when  admitted,  1919  7th  5th 

Average  for  biennium 6%  5 

Average  age  of  above  pupils  wh«i  paroled ...  17  15 

Average  school  grade  of  above  when  paroled  10  7 

Average  advancement  of  boys  under  12 3  grades 
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Boys  Trade  Learned  Now  Following 

6  Carpenter    3 

4  Blacksmith    2 

9  Painter 5 

21  Farmers   16 

9  Masons 4 

6  Printers    3 

14  Laundrymen 6 

89         Total 39  or  44% 

******* 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  boy  has  been  correctly  led  vocation- 
ally, as  44  per  cent  are  now  making  their  living  by  the  trade  taught 
them  at  the  school. 

THB  GIRIiS 

As  the  girl  problem  within  the  school  is  a  more  perplexing  one,  just 
so  is  the  paroled  girl  a  more  uncertain  element  in  our  work.  Every 
girl  has  been  taught  all  the  essential  elements  of  home  making  rather 
than  some  trade  or  profession  whereby  she  may  make  an  independent 
living.  Our  policy  involves  two  leading  factors  in  paroling  girls: 
First  Return  them  to  their  homes,  if  conditions  will  permit 
Second.  Place  them  in  a  good  home  with  provisions  for  school  at- 
tendance. 


TUK  FABM 

The  policy  in  our  farm  management  is  to  grow  those  things  that 
can  be  used  by  the  institution.  We  need  the  grain  and  hay  to  feed 
our  stock  that  we  may  provide  our  own  milk,  butter,  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  chickens  and  ducks.  This  policy  not  only  keeps  down  the  ex- 
pense to  the  State  but  retains  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  constantly 
leaving  all  products  for  restoration  to  the  soil. 

The  season  of  1919  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  history  of  the 
school  so  far  as  crops  were  concerned.  Lack  of  moisture  in  the 
spring  and  late  seeding  were  responsible  for  practically  a  crop  fail- 
ure. During  the  winter  of  1919-20  it  became  necessary  to  purchase 
hay  and  grain  for  hogs  and  cows,  potatoes,  cabbage,  squash,  carrots, 
onions,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  foods  usually  grown  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  farm. 

The  season  of  1920  was  excellent  and  as  a  result  we  raised  an 
average  or  superior  crop  of  nearly  everything  attempted.  Below  is 
given  a  list  of  1920  croppage  for  garden  and  farm. 
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4500  lbs.  lettuce %  450.00  24,000  lbs.  onions $  720.00 

200  boxes  spinach 200.00  Parsnips    25.00 

12,000  lbs.  beets 360.00  800  lbs.  ripe  tomatoes. . .  48.00 

Rutabagas    25.00  3000  lbs.  green  tomatoes.  60.00 

Cucumbers    500.00  500  lbs.  dry  beans 50.00 

220  doz.  green  peppers..  55.00  100  tons  com  for  silage. .  1000.00 

1000   lbs.    asparagus 100.00  2000  bu.  oats 3000.00 

30,000  lbs.  cabbage 900.00  4792  doz.  com 1396.00 

137  gal.  raspberries 137.00  2000   lbs.   carrots 40.00 

6000  bu.  potatoes 6000.00  Salsify    25.00 

2400  bu.  barley 3000.00  200  lbs.  %fi^  plant 20.00 

300  tons  hay 3000.00  4500  lbs.  green  beans. . .  225.00 

100  bu.  radishes 375.00  4000  bunches  celery 800.00 

5700  lbs.  peas 576.00  350  gal.  strawberries 525.00 

200  bu.  tumips 500.00  25  tons  sunflowers,  silage  250.00 

6000  pumpkins,  squash..  1500.00  700  bu.  wheat 1200.00 

ToUl  value,  $27,062.00 

The  vegetables  and  fruits  provided  the  greater  part  of  the  food 
for  the  summer  and  an  abundant  supply  for  winter  use.  An  idea 
of  the  quantities  used  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  2600  ears 
of  green  corn  were  consumed  daily  during  the  season.  It  took  12 
gallons  of  shelled  green  peas  for  one  meal,  100  bunches  of  radishes 
were  required,  70  heads  of  lettuce,  one  barrel  of  potatoes,  and  often 
10  gallons  of  strawberries  were  eaten  in  one  day. 

The  hay  and  grain  will  amply  provide  for  all  the  stock  and  leave 
enough  for  feed  and  seed  in  the  spring. 

The  general  crop  failure  in  1919,  the  excessive  prices  of  all  articles 
of  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  repairs  and  our  60  per  cent  increase  in 
enrollment  made  a  most  difficult  problem  in  financing  the  institution. 
That  we  were  able  to  live  within  our  appropriation  up  to  December, 
1920,  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  abundance  of  the  1920  crop 
of  farm  and  garden. 

THE  STOCK 

The  farm  now  has  a  herd  of  30  registered  Holstein  cows  and  11 
others  that  are  all  pure  bred,  but  unregistered.  There  are  34  head 
of  young  cattle,  most  of  which  are  registered.  It  is  the  plan  to  elim- 
inate all  grade  stuff  as  soon  as  possible,  keeping  strictly  the  best  of 
registered  stock.  We  have  an  exceptionally  fine  young  bull  from  the 
best  American  Holstein  stock.  With  our  seven  cows  in  advanced 
registration  and  the  high  class  young  heifers  coming  on,  we  should 
have  an  exceptional  herd  at  the  end  of  the  next  biennium.  Federal 
and  State  inspectors  have  completed  the  tuberculin  test  of  our  herd 
and  certified  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  trace  of  tuberculosis. 

There  are  now  68  head  of  fine  Duroc  shoats  and  12  old  hogs.  A 
determined  attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  mouth  disease  which  has  infected 
the  hogs  of  the  farm  for  several  years,  has  resulted  successfully,  we 
trust.     The   registration   of  the  hogs  has  been   neglected   for   some 
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years  past.  We  expect  to  get  a  foundation  g^ilt  and  breed  up  a  new 
herd.  All  the  hogs  on  the  farm  are  pure  bred,  but  few  are  regis- 
tered. A  high  class  male  has  already  been  secured  as  a  beginning 
on  the  proposed  new  drove  of  registered  Durocs.  With  the  hogs  as 
with  the  cattle  and  other  stock,  we  wish  to  have  the  best,  in  order  that 
we  may  teach  the  boys  a  love  for  pure-bred  stock,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  stockmen  of  the  State  well  by  providing  the  right 
kind  of  breeding  stock  for  various  herds. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  a  small  flock  of  70  sheep  was  pur- 
chased. These  were  herded  on  the  campus  and  served  well  to  keep 
the  grass  down,  at  the  same  time  the  increase  provided  mutton,  an 
enjoyable  change  in  variety  of  our  summer's  meat.  We  have  sev- 
eral low  places  on  the  farm  where  willows  grow  in  rank  profusion. 
These  will  be  turned  into  sheep  pasture  as  our  flock  increases. 

The  flock  of  Buff  Leghorn  chickens  was  materially  increased  in 
1920  by  the  purchase  of  600  day-old  chicks,  besides  hatching  a  goodly 
number  in  our  own  incubators.  We  propose  to  add  a  few  colony 
houses  during  1921  and  increase  our  flock  of  hens  to  1000  in  order 
to  provide  an  abundance  of  eggs  for  summer  and  winter  use. 

We  are  also  fencing  off  a  five-acre  low  place  which  becomes  a  frog 
pond  in  summer,  and  will  add  both  ducks  and  geese  to  our  poultry 
department.  We  need  the  feathers  to  make  pillows  for  the  boys' 
cottages  and  can  use  the  excess  fowls  for  holiday  dinners. 

HORSES 

There  has  been  a  special  effort  made  to  sell  several  head  of  horses, 
but  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  horse  market,  only  three  head  have 
been  disposed  of.  We  now  have  thirteen  mares,  seven  geldings,  one 
stallion  and  two  head  of  colts.  We  need  but  seventeen  horses  to  handle 
the  work  of  the  farm.  As  spring  opens  up  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  our 
excess.  A  pair  of  registered  English  Shire  mares  and  a  young  Shire 
stallion  is  the  present  foundation  of  a  future  herd  of  blooded  draft 
horses. 

The  loss  of  a  few  sheep  by  bloating,  four  cattle  and  two  horses 
by  the  same  process,  one  horse  by  accident  and  a  few  pigs  by  mouth 
disease  represents  the  total  casualties  among  our  stock  during  the 
biennium. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  animal  on  the  place 
shall  be  pure  bred  and  high  class. 

AOC^MPIilSHMENTS  DURING  THE  BIENNIUM 

During  the  biennium  ending  December  31,  1920,  there  has  been 
an  unusual  activity  in  many  dpartments  of  the  school.  To  merely 
list  the  main  features  of  this  work  would  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  real  work  completed,  but  space  will  permit  of  little  comment  on 
any  one  item. 
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First  of  ally  the  girls'  cottages,  two  in  number,  have  given  ex- 
tended employment  to  the  larger  boys  of  the  school.  All  the  exca- 
vating, the  hauling  of  materials  such  as  gravel,  sand,  cement,  brick, 
lumber,  the  concrete  work  for  foundations,  the  manufacture  of  the 
backing-up  brick,  the  laying  of  the  same,  the  laying  of  much  of  the 
facing  brick,  the  setting  of  beams  and  partitions,  the  complete  roof- 
ing and  the  lathing  are  accomplishments  already  credited  to  the 
boys.  A  conservative  estimate  would  put  the  value  of  the  boy  labor 
on  these  two  buildings  at  $40,000.00. 

The  ditch  for  water  mains  to  the  new  buildings,  six  feet  deep 
and  a  half  mile  long,  and  the  laying  of  the  pipe  in  the  same  was  also 
completed. 

The  building  of  a  new  granary  and  chicken  house,  the  repairs 
on  the  roofs  of  four  cottages,  the  making  and  installation  of  wooden 
lockers  in  each  company,  the  complete  overhauling  of  the  basements 
in  the  two  cottages,  including  plastering,  painting  and  plumbing. 
Constructing  two  large  canal  bridges,  building  800  feet  of  concrete 
tunnel  for  the  main  heating  pipes,  the  replacement  of  old  pipes  and 
insulation  with  new,  the  installation  of  an  additional  boiler  in  the 
heating  plant,  the  complete  building  of  a  12-8tall  garage  and  auto 
shop  from  cement  blocks,  made  in  our  own  mason  shop;  while  all 
along  keeping  up  the  repairs  on  all  buildings,  properly  attending  to 
crops,  stock  and  ditches,  all  go  to  make  up  two  very  active  years, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  long  winters  and  the  school  at- 
tendance of  our  boys  and  girls  effectively  obviate  a  long  season  for 
outside  work.  It  is  only  by  concentrated  efforts  and  efficient  handling 
that  our  boys  are  able  to  make  such  a  showing  of  accomplishmenta 
while  learning  their  trades. 

HEALTH 

In  general  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  The  whole 
plant  has  been  under  quarantine  three  times  during  the  past  bien- 
nium.  The  quarantine  of  March,  1919,  was  for  the  "flu."  Nearly 
all  of  the  officers  and  children  were  affected  by  the  disease,  but  so 
effective  was  the  medical  attention  and  nursing  that  all  recovered 
save  one.  The  quarantine  of  1920  was  again  for  the  "flu,"  but  no 
one  contracted  the  disease.  The  third  quarantine  came  in  June,  1920, 
for  smallpox.  Vaccination  and  fumigation  prevented  any  spread  of 
the  disease.  We  are  now  vaccinating  every  boy  or  girl  upon  admis- 
sion to  the  institution. 

We  have  had  a  few  cases  of  mumps,  10  cases  of  chicken  pox,  55 
cases  of  tonsilitis.  There  have  been  no  bad  accidents  during  the 
entire  biennium.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  srhool  to 
observing  visitors  is  the  rugged  picture  of  health  that  our  boys 
and  girls  present. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

First.  The  completion  of  the  girls'  cottages  at  an  early  date  is 
imperative.  The  Idaho  law  specifically  states  that  no  more  than  25 
children  shall  be  housed  in  any  one  cottage.  On  account  of  lack  of 
room  we  have  as  high  as  65  in  such  buildings  Wben  the  girls  are 
located  one-half  mile  from  all  other  institution  structures,  we  shall  use 
^e  cottages  thus  vacated  for  boys.  Even  with  these  additional  facili- 
ties, the  present  enrollment  would  place  35  boys  in  each  building.  The 
separating  of  the  boys  and  girls  into  two  institutions  will  result  in 
greater  expense  for  maintenance,  but  should  make  the  work  more 
efficient.  We  expect  to  increase  materially  the  effectiveness  of  our 
labors  in  reclaiming  girls  by  new  methods  and  better  facilities. 

Second.  Gymnastunu — Why  an  institution  of  this  kind  should  be 
without  a  g3mmasium  is  a  question  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
Six  long  months  of  winter  that  preclude  any  regular  exercise  out  of 
doors.  "Play  rooms  24  by  32  feet  for  60  boys!  No  apparatus,  no 
director,  no  opportunity  but  to  sit  on  long  benches  from  6:30  to 
8:30  each  evening  and  each  entire  Saturday  afternoon,  every  holi- 
day and  each  Sunday.  Most  of  these  children  have  been  d^iied  the 
privilege  of  wholesome  play  all  their  lives.  To  continue  this  is 
almost  criminal.  This  school,  above  all  others,  should  have  a  good 
gymnasium  where  we  can  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  games  that 
make  for  clean  sports  and  high  ideals;  give  them  the  drills  and  ex- 
ercises which  will  tend  to  correct  bad  habits  or  physical  imperfec- 
tions. We  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000.00  to  build  a 
modem  g3rmnasium.  This  should  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  We 
shall  make  our  own  brick  and  do  all  required  to  construct  the  build- 
ing. In  this  way  we  may  hope  to  get  a  $50,000.00  structure  that 
will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  work. 

Third.  A  reconunendation  for  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to 
the  present  law  which  will  admit  to  the  Industrial  School  most  girls 
afflicted  with  venereal  diseases.  This  will  necessitate  the  finishing 
of  an  attic  in  one  of  the  new  buildings  as  a  quarantine  ward.  It 
is  now  asserted  on  good  authority  that  there  are  at  least  50  girls 
in  the  State  under  18  years  of  age  who  should  be  committed  to  this 
institution,  but  may  not  be  received  by  us  on  account  of  their  dis- 
eased condition.  Most  certainly  they  are  a  real  menace  to  society 
and  should  be  taken  in  for  treatment.  Therefore  this  recommenda- 
tion both  for  law  amendment  and  the  provisions  necessary  to  care 
for  such  charges. 

To  care  for  boys  similarly  affected  we  need  no  additional  facili- 
ties, for  strange  to  say,  but  two  or  three  boys,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  have  ever  been  conmiitted  to  the  school  who  were  at  the 
time  affected  with  venereal  diseases. 

Fourth.  A  complete  readjustment  of  salary  schedules  and  assign- 
ments is  recommended  to  become  effective  when  the  change  is  made 
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separating  the  boys  and  the  girls.  This  schedule  to  be  perfected  and 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  at  least  two  months  before 
it  becomes  effective.  The  schedule  to  be  based  fundamentally  upon 
the  study  made  by  Dr.  Slingerland  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

BUDGETT 

IDAHO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
1921-1922 

I.  Maintenance. 

1.  Salaries    %  98,400.00 

2.  Operation 

a.  Food    45,000.00 

b.  Clothing    16,950.00 

Boys $9,000.00 

Girls    3,700.00 

Shoes 4,000.00 

Miscellaneous    250.00 

c.  Heat,  light  and  power 30,700.00 

Oils  and  gasoline %       700.00 

Coal  and  freight 22,000.00 

Power  and  light 7,000.00 

Miscellaneous 1,000.00 

d.  General    9,350.00 

3.  Repairs,  improvements,  replacements 30,627.00 

Tools  and  machinery %  8,645.00 

Furniture,  fixtures,  equipment 9,647.00 

General  replacements,  repairs 10,335.00 

Miscellaneous 2,000.00 

4.  Departmental 41,381.00 

5.  General  5,200.00 

Traveling  expenses  superintendent %   700.00 

Parole  expenses   2,500.00 

Expense  returning  escapes 2,000.00 

6.  Contingent    2,500.00 

II.  Capital  Additions 

1.  Completing  girls'  cottages 16,700.00 

2.  Furnishing  girls'  cottages 25,500.00 

3.  Quarantine  and  hospital  in  girls'  cottages 5,000.00 

4.  Gymnasium    20,000.00 

5.  Ice  house,  brooder  house  and  rabbitry 1,500.00 

6.  Shed  for  threshing  outfit  and  machines 600.00 

Total  appropriation  $349,408.00 

Estimated  net  surplus  farm  sales %  «1'S2S*22 

Estimated  income  endowment  interest 30,000.00 

Total  income  ?  34,000.00 

♦  Note — A  more  complete  report  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  superintendent.  The  complete  report  is  orinted  by  the  boys  of 
the  school. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  BLIND 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

In  August,  1920,  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  management  of  the  Idaho 
School  was  entrusted  to  me.  Having  tak^i  charge  so  late  in  the  bi- 
ennium,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  g^ive  an  adequate  survey  of  the  past 
two  years  in  the  life  of  the  school.  However,  I  shall  present  the 
8tatua  quo  of  the  plant  and  suggest  somewhat  of  our  aims  and  ambi- 
tions for  the  future. 

Since  the  last  report  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  two  new  buildings  and 
a  silo  have  been  erected,  and  a  10-acre  tract  rented  to  raise  com  for 
silage. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  new  Industrial  Building  was  opened  for  use  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  when  the  carpenter  shop,  shoe  shop,  broom  factory  and  basket 
making  classes  were  all  established  therein.  One  room  was  reserved 
for  a  printing  office,  and  at  this  writing  the  press  and  other  equipment 
has  just  been  installed,  a  printer  engaged,  and  printing  added  to  our 
list  of  trades,  with  four  promising  deaf  students  to  begin  with.  The 
printing  of  this  report  will  be  their  first  real  job.  In  the  Industrial 
Building  are  also  located  a  fine  gymnasium  and  a  boiler  room  with 
coal  bins  adjoining.  For  lack  of  funds,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
postpone  the  setting  up  of  boilers  which  were  bought  this  year,  but 
which  must  await  installation  until  money  is  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose.  In  the  meantime  the  building  is  heated  with 
coal  stoves. 

The  problem  of  heat  almost  prevented  the  use  of  the  new  dormi- 
tory and  school  building  this  fall,  but  a  boiler  was  at  last  procured 
for  temporary  use,  which  furnishes  heat  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
building,  the  radiation  in  the  rest  of  the  rooms  being  cut  off. 

There  being  no  available  funds  to  furnish  the  building,  it  has 
been  necessary  simply  to  employ  what  we  had  and  to  bring  back  into 
use  old  discarded  shades,  desks,  beds,  etc,  and  to  have  temporary 
lighting  installed.  It  is  very  essential  that  this  building  be  com- 
pleted and  furnished.  A  very  beautiful  auditorium  at  the  south  end 
of  the  building  stands  in  need  of  seats,  shades,  lights  and  curtains. 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS 

Several  new  departments  have  been  opened  this  fall.  Besides 
printing,  already  mentioned,  piano  tuning  has  also  been  added  to  our 
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trades.  Three  blind  boys  and  a  girl  are  now  taking  this  work. 
Physical  culture  classes  have  been  started  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
For  lack  of  equipment  this  beginning  is  small,  but  the  large  boys 
and  girls  have  regular  class  work  three  times  a  week  and  supervised 
games  are  conducted  with  the  smaller  children. 

Classes  in  drawing  have  lately  been  opened  for  all  children  over 
the  third  grade.  On  the  small  amount  which  could  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  only  one  lesson  a  week  is  provided  for  each  class,  but 
we  hope  gradually  to  enlarge  this  department  Much  latent  talent 
awaits  development.  Art  to  the  deaf  should  be  much  what  music  is 
to  the' blind. 

Shortage  of  trained  teachers  has  always  seriously  hampered  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  and  of  late  years  especially.  There 
are  two  vacancies  in  our  teaching  force  which  we  have  be^i  unable 
to  fill  except  with  substitutes.  For  these  reasons  a  Normal  Training 
Department  has  been  inaugurated  in  which  three  students  are  enrolled 
for  the  current  session.  While  doing  their  practice  teaching,  these 
young  women  render  valuable  assistance  to  our  regular  teachers,  each 
of  whom  is  working  with  at  least  two  grades.  It  proposes  to  give 
such  training  during  the  course  of  one  school  session  as  will  fit  young 
women  who  have  had  at  least  high  school  education  with  knowledge 
and  experience  sufficient  to  enable  :them  upon  graduation  to  take  posi- 
tions as  regular  teachers.  Certificates  will  be  given  them  which  will 
constitute  recommendations  for  teaching  positions  in  any  state  school 
in  the  United  States.  So  far,  board,  lodging,  and  training  for  normal 
students  have  been  provided  free  of  charge. 

lilBRARIBS 

The  added  space  made  available  by  the  two  new  buildings  has  per- 
mitted the  use  of  vacated  rooms  for  a  larger  music  room  and  for  two 
reading  rooms,  one  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind.  At  pres^it 
both  libraries  are  being  recatalogued  and  put  in  order.  The  libraries 
must  regularly  be  added  to  and  one  of  the  teachers  or  officers  ap- 
pointed librarian.  Tables  and  racks  are  being  made  in  the  cari>enter 
shop  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 

SCHOOIi  PAPER 

It  is  planned  to  begin  in  January  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
journal  which  will  find  circulation  among  the  students  and  tiieir 
parents  and  friends.  It  will  also  be  sent  out  as  an  exchange  to  all  the 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

YARD,  FARM  AND  GARDEN 

An  appropriation  has  been  asked  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  adjiining  the  school.  Owning  the  land  on  which  to 
raise  silage  will  be  less  expensive  than  renting  and  permanent  im- 
provement more  impelling. 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our 
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needs  will  continue  to  be  raised  and  a  few  hogs  fed  on  slop  and  waste 
silage  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  construction  of  an  implement  shed 
and  improvement  of  the  farm  lot.  A  new  runway  will  be  made  for 
the  hogs,  new  fences  and  a  feed  rack  for  the  cow  lot  and  a  yard 
equipped  for  chickens. 

Our  Holstein  herd  of  seven  cows,  though  numerous  enough,  is  not 
highly  bred,  and  gradual  improvement  by  purchase  or  exchange  can 
be  made  at  relatively  small  expense.  Well-bred  heifer  calves  should 
bring  three  times  the  ten  dollars  we  now  receive  for  ours. 

Plans  are  being  considered  to  make  the  grounds  more  attractive 
by  laying  walks  and  a  driveway,  planting  trees  and  shrubbery,  and 
enlarging  the  lawn. 

ATTE^NDANCE 

The  last  biennial  report  shows  a  total  attendance  of  seventy-nkie. 
At  this  time  we  have  enrolled  eighty-five,  as  follows: 

Present  December  31,  1920 

Deaf  boys 30 

Deaf  girls   30 

Total 60 

Blind  boys  14 

Blind  girls  11 

Total   26 

Grand  total   86 

Although  an  increase  is  hereby  shown  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  school  is  not  yet  in  touch  with  all  the  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  State,  as  it  should  be.  Judging  by  statistics  from  other  states, 
the  Idaho  school  should  have  an  attendance  of  well  over  a  hundred 
students.  Every  effort  will  be  made  as  in  the  past  to  bring  the  school 
into  the  knowledge  of  those  who  need  it,  and  especially  to  encourage 
parents  to  enroll  their  children  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  language  instinct  of  young  children  to  give  them 
at  the  proper  age  a  solid  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  English, 
'niis  is  especially  essential  in  the  case  of  deaf  children.  Our  proposed 
school  pai>er  will  facilitate  communication  between  home  and  school 
and  may  result  in  added  attendance. 

HEALTH 

The  small  percentage  of  serious  illness  in  this  school  is  rafthec 
remarkable,  but  there  are  many  minor  and  incipient  affections,  such 
as  suppurating  ears,  chronic  tendency  to  tonsilitis,  enemia,  etc.,  which 
should  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  physician,  and  which, 
with  preventive  measures  and  minor  operations,  such  as  tonsilectomy, 
in  mind,  prompt  me  to  recommend  the  placing  of  a  regularly  employed 
school  physician  on  our  monthly  payroll.  A  dentist  is  also  needed 
who  will  make  regular  visits  of  inspection  and  save  teeth  that  would 
be  lost  if  neglected. 
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METHODS 

In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  the  oral  method  will  continue  to 
be  used,  with  ever-increasing  effort  to  make  speech  and  Hp-reading 
the  normal  means  of  intercourse  for  the  deaf,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.    Chapel  exercises  are  this  year  being  conducted  orally. 

in  the  blind  department  all  pupils  below  the  fourth  grade  are  being 
taught  Revised  Braille,  which  is  now  the  universal  print  advocated 
for  all  schools  and  libraries  for  the  blind.  All  additions  to  our  libra- 
ries as  well  as  all  new  text  books  will  be  procured  in  Braille. 

INDUSTRIAL.  INSTRUCTION 

Our  industrial  department  has  been  somewhat  in  confusion,  be- 
cause the  one  instructor  has  been  required  to  conduct  too  many 
branches.  A  special  instructor  for  the  blind  in  broom  making,  bas- 
ketry, and  rug  weaving  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  well  to 
introduce  the  commercial  element  into  our  industrial  work,  raising 
standards  by  allowing  our  products  to  comi>ete  with  others  in  the 
open  market,  thus  presenting  practically  the  monetary  value  of  per- 
fect execution. 

GGN£RAL  SCOPE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  school  stands  for  two  ideals.  With  bot^  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  every  effort  is  made  to  overcome  the  handicap  and  bring  the 
child  as  near  as  possible  to  the  normal,  to  cultivate  intensively  the 
senses  present  to  compensate  for  the  lost  one,  and  to  encourage 
association  with  nonnal  people.  Courses  of  study  are  much  the  same 
as  those  in  the  public  schools  and  methods  differ  only  in  the  manner 
of  presentation. 

The  second  ideal  is  to  provide  each  handicapped  child  with  the 
means  of  making  a  livelihood  in  competition  with  normal  people. 
Such  occupations  are  chosen  as  are  not  dependent  on  the  missing 
faculty,  and  such  a  degree  of  perfect  workmanship  must  be  culti- 
vated as  will  recommend  the  worker  in  spite  of  deafness  or  blindness. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  are  open  to  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  who  are  so  deficient  in  hearing  or  sight 
as  to  be  incapable  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  All  expenses 
of  maintenance  and  instruction  are  provided  by  the  State.  The  school 
is  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  a  charitable  institution  or  asylum,  but  as 
a  public  school,  coming  under  the  school  laws  of  the  State  and  com- 
'prising  part  of  the  Department  of  Education.  A  boarding  depart^ 
ment  is  maintained  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  a  central  location 
for  convenience  of  attendance. 

REPORTS 

Appended  will  be  found  financial  statement  for  the  biennium  now 
closing  and  a  resume  of  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  next  two 
years,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1921: 
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FINANCIAIi  STATEMENT,  BIENXIU^I    1919-20 
Biennlum  1919-20 

Maintenance 
Income — 

a.  State  Appropriation  $  96,824.00 

b.  Institution  Earnings    278.06 

c  Deficiency  Certificates   3,500.00 

Maintenance  Total $100,602.06 

Expenditures — 

a.  Salaries   $  53,559.64 

b.  Operation  and  Expense 48,102.06 

Total    $  96,661.70 

c  Balance  December  31,  1920 $    3,940.36 

capital  Additions 
Income— 

a.  State  Appropriation $  63,250.00 

Total  capital  additions $  63,250.00 

Expenditures — 

a.  Laundry,    printing    and    piano    tuning 

equipment    $    2,500.00 

b.  Silo  and  walks 750.00 

c  School  building  and  shop 60,000.00 

Total  capital  additions $  63,250.00 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920 

Incomes- 
Maintenance — total    $100,602.06 

Capital  additions   63,250.00 

Grand  total   $163,852.06 

Expenditures — 

Maintenance— total    $  96,661.70 

Capital  additions   63,250.00 

Grand  total   $159,911.70 

BUDGET— CONDENSED  STATEMENT 
Condensed  Statement 

a.  Maintenance  $160,585.83 

1.  Salaries   $  98,380.00 

2.  Operation    18,068.00 

3.  Equipment,  expense  and  supplies 44,137.83 

b.  Capital  Additions   $  25,050.00 

1.  Lands  $  5,000.00 

2.  Walks  and  driveway 1,000.00 

3.  Implement  shed  350.00 

4.  Heating  distribution  system 12,500.00 

5.  Septic  tenk 1,200.00 

6.  Equipment  of  new  dormitory 3,500.00 

7.  Equipment  of  gymnasium 1,500.00 

Total  for  biennium $185,635.83 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


To  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education: 

By  the  enactment  of  Chapter  53  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1919,  the 
Legislature  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  popularly  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  designated  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, designated  the  State  Treasurer  as  the  custodian  of  all  moneys 
received  from  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education,  ap- 
propriated $38,419.77  from  State  funds  to  offset  the  Federal  appro- 
priation for  the  biennium,  and  made  a  continuing  appropriation  for 
each  biennium  of  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  to  which  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  entitled  from  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act.  Chapter  53  also  designated  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  he  having  been  including  with  his  other  duties  that  of 
acting  as  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  preceding  year 
and  a  half. 

Appropriation  of  the  above-named  amount  from  the  State  to 
offset  the  Federal  appropriations  made  possible  the  employment  of 
specialists  to  administer  for  Idaho  the  State  and  Federal  Vocational 
Education  acts.  The  State  Board  appointed  a  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  who,  upon  June  1,  1919,  entered  upon  his  duties.  These 
included  the  selection  of  suitable  supervisors,  as  contemplated  by 
the  Federal  Act,  and  the  promotion  and  initiation  throughout  the 
state  of  vocational  courses  of  secondary  grade  in  agriculture,  trade 
and  industrial  subjects,  and  home  economics.  The  direction  and 
extension  of  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  these  three  lines  of 
secondary  education  also  formed  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Director. 
These  various  activities  are  discussed  under  suitable  heads  below. 

AGRIGIJLTURE 

The  extent  and  varied  character  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  developing  within  the  state  a  thorough- 
going and  adequate  system  of  secondary  agricultural  education  and 
indicates  that  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
is  to  train  up  a  generation  of  young  people  to  become  efficient  and 
successful  farmers  with  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
farming  as  a  life  work.  Accordingly,  Idaho  for  years  has  been 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  principle  of  secondary  education  in 
agriculture. 
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In  1918  there  were  reported  seventy-three  high  schools  giving: 
instruction  in  that  subject  In  practically  all  of  those  schools,  how- 
ever, instruction  in  agriculture  was  of  the  academic,  or  "bookish" 
type.  Some  five  schools — Blackfoot,  Buhl,  Lewiston,  Twin  Falls  and 
Idaho  Falls — that  year  had  instructors  well  trained  in  agriculture 
and  definitely  met  the  standards  of  instruction  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  For  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  schools  reporting  such  work  in  1918,  however,  it  may  safely 
be  said  (1)  that  absolutely  no  standards  for  secondary  agricultural 
education  existed;  (2)  there  was  no  direct  supervision  of  agricultural 
education  in  such  schools;  (3)  the  teachers  giving  the  instruction 
were  usually  wholly  untrained  in  agriculture;  (4)  there  was  no 
attempt  to  connect  the  class  room  instruction  with  actual  farm  prac- 
tice and  experience;  (5)  there  was  no  definite  vocational  trend  to 
the  instruction  given  in  agriculture;  and  (6)  the  instruction  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  unattractive  to  boys  from  farm  homes  such 
as  now  constitute  95%  of  the  membership  of  classes  in  agriculture 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Federal  and  State  vocational  education 
standards  and  regulations. 

Improvement  of  the  type  of  agricultural  education  offered  was 
planned  by  a  number  of  high  schools  for  the  fall  of  1918,  but 
scarcity  of  trained  teachers  owing  to  the  war  made  it  impossible 
for  more  than  two  additional  schools — Boise  and  Lapwai — to  meet 
the  necessary  requirements  that  year.  The  school  year  closing  June 
30,  1919,  consequently  showed  only  seven  high  schools  meeting  voca- 
tional standards  in  agricultural  instruction  The  enrollment  of  these 
schools  in  classes  in  agriculture  was  230  pupils,  all  but  ten  of  whom 
were  boys.  All  of  these  pupils  carried  on  agricultural  practice  under 
the  supervision  of  an  instructor  trained  in  agriculture,  and  by  such 
labors  raised  products  valued  at  $27,000.00,  involving  732  head  of 
livestock  and  322  acres  of  crops. 

The  appointment  of  a  Director  in  June,  1919,  to  devote  all  hk 
time  to  the  work  of  vocational  education  enabled  development  to  be 
made  among  the  school  men  of  the  state  of  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
vocational  education  acts.  The  return  at  this  time,  too,  of  young 
men  from  the  war  services  made  available  to  the  schools  a  larger 
supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  agricultural  instruction.  As 
a  consequence  the  number  of  schools  offering  vocational  courses  in 
agriculture  in  the  fall  of  1919  increased  to  twenty,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  596  pupils. 

These  pupils  carried  out  farm  practice  or  "project"  work  under 
the  supervision  of  their  instructor  in  ag^riculture,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1920  440  of  them  who  had  completed  their  projects  reported  data  to 
this  office  to  show  75  acres  of  com,  300  acres  of  wheat,  24  acres  of 
truck  crops,  94.5  acres  of  potatoes,  75  acres  of  oats,  55  acres  of 
barley,  46.5  acres  of  sugar  beets,  48.5  acres  of  beans,  32  acres  of 
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alfalfa,  60  acres  of  rape,  and  10  acres  of  orchard  crops  raised  by 
students  of  agriculture  in  the  twenty  high  schools  designated  as 
vocational  schools  in  agriculture.  There  were  also  14  work  horses, 
134  dairy  cows,  336  beef  cattle,  241  hogs,  247  sheep,  1,511  poultry 
and  2  stands  of  bees  produced  and  cared  for  by  such  students  of 
a^culture.  In  every  instance  records  showing  cost  of  production, 
3rield,  etc,  were  kept  by  the  pupils  and  checked  by  the  instructors 
who  supervised  their  work.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  pupil  actually 
owned  and  was  given  the  financial  profit  from  the  project  The  total — 
494  projects  completed  by  440  pupils — shows  an  aggregate  financial 
income  from  the  supervised  agricultural  practice  of  pupils  taking 
vocational  courses  in  that  subject  in  the  year  1919-20  of  $91,760.50. 
While  it  is  not  held  that  large  financial  income  is  the  important  aim 
of  the  practice  work,  none  the  less  this  data  as  to  the  character,  extent 
and  financial  value  of  such  work  indicates  that  secondary  agricultural 
education  under  vocational  standards  is  truly  practical. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  number  of  schools  offering  vocational 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1920  necessitated 
th€  employment  of  a  full-time  supervisor  for  agricultural  education, 
that  work  having  been  handled  formerly  under  a  part-time  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  George  E.  Denman,  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the  Twin 
Falls  high  school,  was  selected  for  this  position  and  took  up  his 
work  July  1,  1920.  Thus  far  in  the  school  year  of  1920-21  there 
have  been  thirty-one  schools  conducting  approved  work  in  vocational 
agriculture,  an  increase  of  55%  over  the  previous  year  and  an  in- 
crease of  342%  since  the  appointment  of  a  Director^ 

These  31  schools  enroll  in  classes  in  agriculture  a  total  of  889 
pupils,  about  95  per  cent  of  whom  are  boys  from  farm  homes.  These 
boys  are  under  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in  agriculture, 
most  of  them  being  graduates  from  departments  of  agriculture  in 
standard  agricultural  colleges.  '  All  these  teachers  are  required  to 
have  had  not  less  than  two  full  years  of  farm  experience  before  they 
begin  their  work  as  teachers. 

Frequent  visits  are  made  by  the  Supervisor  to  insure  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  high  quality  of  work  and  to  assist  instructors  in  every 
way  possible.  Monthly  reports  are  required  from  each  teacher  and  a 
small  monthly  bulletin  is  issued  and  sent  to  all  high  schools  in  the 
state  to  give  suggestions  as  to  courses,  methods,  reference  books, 
texts,  etc.  A  week's  conference  of  agriculture  teachers  was  held  in 
July,  1920,  and  will  be  continued  each  year  for  the  construction  of 
courses  in  agriculture  adapted  to  Idaho  condition,  training  of  inex- 
perienced teachers,  etc.  Promotion  of  additional  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, involving  the  addition  of  other  schools  to  the  present  list  des- 
ignated to  receive  reimbursement,  is  also  a  part  of  the  Supervisor's 
duties.  Lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  and 
also  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  reimburse  all  schools  applying,  will 
hamper  the  expansion   of  this  work  somewhat,  although  there  are 
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now  15  additional  schools  asking  consideration  of  their  courses  for 
reimbursement  in  1921. 

Contests  in  livestock  Judging  between  teams  representing  schools 
giving  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  State  Fair  in  October  at  Boise  for  schools  of  southern  Idaho 
and  in  connection  with  the  Lewiston  Livestock  Show  in  November  at 
Lewiston  for  schools  of  northern  Idaho.  Seven  schools  competed  at 
Boise  and  four  at  Lewiston,  the  Twin  Falls  team  and  the  Lapwai  team 
being  the  respective  winners.  The  Lapwai  team  entered  the  Tri- 
State  Stock  Judging  Contest  at  Portland  held  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific  International  Livestock  Show,  and  by  winning  again  were  pro- 
nounced the  best  livestock  judging  team  from  any  high  school  in  the 
northwest.  Earlier  in  the  year,  in  September,  the  Lapwai  team  had 
won  first  place  in  the  Tri-State  Livestock  Judging  Contest  held  at 
Spokane  in  connection  with  the  Spokane  Interstate  Fair.  Inclusion 
of  this  matter  in  this  report,  as  you  will  recognize,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  practical  character  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture 
offered  under  State  and  Federal  vocational  regulations. 

The  possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  vocational  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  Idaho  are  very  great.  The  major  industry  of 
the  state  is  agriculture;  there  are  many  high  schools  serving  an  al- 
most exclusively  rural  population;  there  is  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  this  work  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  public  high 
schools;  this  type  of  education  has  the  endorsement  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  including  the  farming  population.  , 
Lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  school  districts  and  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  trained  teachers,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report, 
are  the  chief  handicaps  at  the  present  time  to  a  very  rapid  expan- 
sion of  this  form  of  vocational  education. 

Under  the  present  regfulations  of  the  department  schools  main- 
taining approved  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  are  reimbursed 
from  vocational  funds  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  salary 
of  the  vocational  teacher.  The  maximum  reimbursement  to  any  school 
district  is  $1,000.00,  although  very  few  districts  have  qualified  for 
that  amount.  Under  financial  tables  in  a  separate  report  to  be  pub- 
lished will  be  found  details  of  all  reimbursements  and  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  department,  the  tables  presented  herewith  being  conden- 
sations from  the  other  report  referred  to. 

Condensed  statements  of  enrollment  statistics  are  also  presented 
herewith,  the  fuller  detail  being  given  in  the  above  mentioned  report 

TRADK  AND  INDUSTRY 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  large  cities  in  Idaho,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  industry  of  the  state  is  chiefly  agricultural  rather  than  in- 
dustrial, training  for  the  trades  and  industries  had  found  but  very 
small  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  state  prior  to  the  passage 
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of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  in  1917.  What  work  of 
that  character  had  been  done  consisted  chiefly  of  a  brief  course  in 
tractor  operation  conducted  by  the  University,  and  of  machine  shop, 
auto-mechanics  and  other  trade  courses  at  the  Idaho  Technical  In- 
stitute. 

During  the  year  1917-1918  the  scarcity  of  laborers  and  high  wages 
kept  all  young  men  not  in  the  army  profitably  employed.  Both  the 
University  and  the  Technical  Institute,  however,  conducted  trade 
training  for  the  army  under  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  organization,  and  the 
Boise  high  school  had  one  class  in  radio-buzzer  work.  The  fall  of 
1918  and  the  spring  of  1919  saw  but  four  trade  classes  developed  to 
meet  State  and  Federal  vocational  education  standards:  at  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  an  evening  class  in  mechanical  drawing  for  railroad 
shop  men  and  a  short  course  for  truck  and  tractor  mechanics,  and  at 
Bfullan  and  Burke  two  schools  conducted  by  the  State  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  for  instruction  in  underground  mining  opera- 
tions The  latter  were  pronounced  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Board 
unique  among  all  the  vocational  schools  of  the  United  States.  The 
teacher  was  a  mining  engineer  who  had  had  long  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  mining  operations,  and  the  pupils  were  chiefly  young  dis- 
charged soldiers  without  any  experience  as  miners.  The  school  was 
1400  feet  underground  and  the  school  work  consisted  of  actual  prac- 
tice in  operating  machine  drills  driven  by  compressed  air,  handling 
dynamite  and  blasting,  ''mucking"  out  the  broken  rock,  barring  down 
the  shattered  roof  to  make  it  safe,  and  the  cutting  and  placing  of 
supporting  timbers  as  the  work  progressed  along  the  vein.  Applica- 
tions for  this  instruction  for  a  time  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
classes,  but  the  strike  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  region  in  the 
sunmier  of  1919  caused  suspension  of  these  classes. 

In  June,  1919,  the  State  Board  appointed  a  Director,  who  also 
acted  as  Supervisor  of  Trade  Education,  and  active  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  trade  education  in  the  state  wherever  feasible.  The 
lack  of  teachers  trained  to  give  trade  instruction  was  recognized  and 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  such  teachers  both  at  the  teacher- 
training  institution  and  by  the  employment  of  an  itinerant  teacher- 
trainer.  Mr.  Sol  E.  Hutton  was  selected  or  this  position,  his  duties 
being  to  find  trade  workmen  of  good  intelligence  who  might  be  will- 
ing to  teach  and  to  assist  them  in  organizing  the  content  of  their 
trades  into  proper  teaching  units  and  sequences.  Instruction  was 
also  given  these  men  in  the  operations  and  methods  of  teaching,  and 
assistance  was  given  them  by  frequent  visits  when  their  teaching 
duties  started  to  insure  the  performance  of  satisfactory  instructional 
work.  In  this  way  a  supply  of  trade  teachers  sufficient  for  the  trade 
work  of  the  year  was  secured. 

It  was  evident  that  there  were  two  lines  of  effort  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade  education:  one  the  extension  among  school  adminis- 
trators of  the  state  of  information  destined  to  give  widespread  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  possibilities  of  such  training  and  of  the  provisons 
for  it  under  the  Federal  and  State  vocational  education  acts,  and  the 
other,  the  establishment  of  cooperation  with  employers  in  various  in- 
dustries whereby  trade  training  might  be  given  for  employees  in  those 
industries.  Neither  of  these  lines  of  promotion  should  be  followed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other,  each  having  its  proper  place  in  our  edu- 
cational and  industrial  system. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  first  mentioned  policy  personal  conferences 
were  held  witii  most  of  the  school  administrators  of  the  state  to  in- 
form them  of  Federal  and  State  requirements  for  trade  education, 
and  by  these  means  there  were  developed  14  trade  classes  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  public  schools  and  institutions  during  the  school 
year  1919-1920.  Three  of  these  were  short  intensive  courses,  called 
part-time  courses,  for  auto-mechanics,  running  six  hours  a  day  for  24 
days,  held  at  Midvale,  Weiser  and  Weston.  *  One  was  a  two-months' 
course  in  carpentry  conducted  during  the  summer  by  the  Boise  high 
school.  The  University  School  of  Forestry  was  reimbursed  for  a 
trade  class  in  timber  cruising,  the  instruction  being  given  ''on  the 
job"  in  the  forests  of  northern  Idaho.  The  Idaho  Technical  Institute, 
which  under  new  administration  had  increased  and  greatly  strength- 
ened its  trade  courses  of  secondary  grade,  was  reimbursed  for  all- 
day  trade  courses  in  auto-mechanics,  carpentry,  electrical  wiring, 
and  commercial  dressmaking,  for  part-time  courses  in  machine  shop 
work  and  tractor  mechanics,  and  for  evening  courses  in  automotive 
electricity,  mechanical  drafting  and  auto-mechanics. 

This  cooperation  with  schools  and  institutions  in  the  promotion  of 
trade  work  was  supplemented  by  work  of  the  vocational  department 
in  establishing  contact  with  and  training  for  various  industries.  In- 
struction in  underground  mining  was  resumed,  the  classes  being 
transferred  to  the  Ramshorn  mine,  near  Bayhorse  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Beet  sugar  factories  of  the  state  were  visited 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  management,  instruction  in  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  (sugar  technology)  was  established 
in  six  of  these  factories,  at  Sugar  City,  Idaho  Falls,  Blackfoot,  Paul, 
Burley  and  Twin  Falls.  Mathematics  related  to  factory  processes 
was  also  taught  the  workmen  in  these  places,  360  men  being  en- 
rolled altogether  from  this  industry.  The  foundation  was  also  laid 
for  effective  cooperation  with  the  O.  S.  L.  railroad  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  its  employees. 

During  the  summer  of  1920,  also,  the  possibilities  of  vocational 
training  in  the  lumber  industry,  for  both  milling  and  woods  opera- 
tions, were  carefully  considered  and  cooperative  arrangements  were 
made  with  Mr.  Huntington  Taylor,  manager  of  the  Edward  Rutledge 
Timber  Company,  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  for  an  investigation  in  his  op- 
erations by  this  department  to  ascertain  for  what  lines  of  work  train- 
ing might  be  established  and  to  determine  the  content  of  such  train- 
ing.   Mr.  C.  E.  Knouf,  specialist  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
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Forest  Service,  was  employed  to  make  this  investigation  and  com- 
pleted the  mill  studies  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  As  a  result 
of  this  work,  instruction  was  started  in  lumber  grading  November 
29th  at  the  Edward  Rutledge  Company's  Coeur  d'Alene  plant  and 
has  been  continuing  successfully  since  that  time  with  an  enrollment 
of  60  men.  The  expense  of  the  instruction  is  borne  equally  by  this 
department  and  the  company.  Mr.  Knouf  is  now  continuing  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  woods  operations,  and  it  is  planned  to  establish 
classes  for  men  in  those  occupations  shortly.  So  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  work  of  this  department  in  the  mills 
and  woods  constitutes  the  first  instance  in  the  United  States  of  the 
establishment  of  vocational  training  for  the  lumber  industry. 

Trade  courses  were  established  in  the  fall  of  1920  and  are  being 
successfully  conducted  by  the  Boise,  Sandpoint  and  Twin  Falls  high 
schools.  All  three  schools  have  day  trade  courses  in  auto-mechanics, 
and  Boise  in  addition  has  a  day  trade  course  in  printing.  The  Tech- 
nical Institute  has  also  been  reimbursed  to  December  31st  for  part- 
time  trade  courses  in  commercial  dressmaking,  and  for  day  trade 
courses  in  auto-mechanics,  carpentry  and  machine  shop  work.  This 
work  at  the  Technical  Institute  is  of  a  secondary  school  character 
and  as  such  comes  clearly  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act. 

Enrollment  in  all  trade  classes  for  the  school  year  1919-20 
amounted  to  629  pupils,  and  to  December  31st  this  year  amount  to 
185  pupils.  The  addition  of  evening  class  pupils  for  the  second  half 
of  the  year  will  bring  the  number  up  to  and  above  the  total  for  last 
year. 

In  April,  1920,  Mr.  S.  E.  Hutton  resigned  his  position  in  charge 
of  itinerant  teacher-training  for  trades,  the  vacancy  being  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  E.  Horton  of  Moscow. 

A  bulletin  dealing  with  the  analysis  of  the  trade  of  an  auto  me- 
chanic written  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Gough  of  the  Technical  Institute,  was 
published  by  the  department  in  August.  This  bulletin  was  the  first 
analysis  for  this  kind  of  work  thus  far  published  and  reqi^ests  for 
copies  have  been  numerous  from  this  and  other  states. 

Financial  and  statistical  data  is  presented  in  detail  in  a  separate 
report,  condensed  tables  being  included  herewith. 

HOBfB  ECONOMICS 
1918-1919 

The  initiatory  work  of  organizing  Smith-Hughes  vocational  educa- 
tion in  home  economics  took  place  during  the  year  1918-1919.  Sev- 
eral high  schools  of  the  state  were  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Staff  who  reported  conditions  found  in  each  school. 
Two  high  schools,  Caldwell  and  Pocatello,  organized  courses  in  home 
economics  on  a  vocational  basis  and  received  reimbursement  for  the 
same  from  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 
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1919-1920 

During  this  year  a  full  time  supervisor.  Miss  Geor^  Belle  El- 
well,  was  appointed  to  supervise  and  promote  education  in  home  ec- 
onomics. Departments  of  home  economics  in  58  high  schools  were 
inspected  and  reports  made  of  the  work  in  these  schools. 

A  tentative,  detailed  course  of  study  was  outlined  early  in  the 
year  and  sent  to  teachers  of  the  state  for  their  reaction.  This  course 
was  then  completed  and  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
the  standard  outline  of  courses  in  all  home  economics  subjects  not 
only  in  schools  giving  special  vocational  courses,  but  for  all  high 
schools  in  Idaho. 

This  course  of  study  is  to  be  used  throughout  the  four  years  of 
the  high  school  and  provides  a  complete  and  well  rounded  course  in 
all  home  making  subjects,  food,  clothing,  home  planning,  furnishing 
and  decorating,  home  health,  hygiene  and  nursing,  care  of  childr^i, 
management  of  home  finances  and  activities.  In  addition  to  home 
eiconomics  subjects,  this  state  course  of  study  gives  outlines  for  re- 
lated subjects  to  be  taught  in  schools  organized  on  a  vocational  basis 
according  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  These  subjects  include  General 
Science,  Art  and  Design,  Econinnics  and  Sociology.  Instruction  in 
home  economics  and  related  subjects  conforming  to  this  state  course 
of  study  is  accredited  for  entrance  to  all  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Idaho. 

A  plan  for  carrying  on  project  work  in  home  economics  either  in 
summer  or  throughout  the  school  year  is  also  outlined  in  this  course 
of  study.  This  plan  includes  suggestions  for  project  work,  lists  of 
projects  to  be  undertaken,  and  a  report  card  for  the  same.  The  object 
of  such  work  is  to  vitalize  class-room  instruction  by  connecting  it 
definitely  with  home  conditions  and  home  duties. 

This  course  of  study  is  the  first  effort  to  standardize  courses  in 
home  economics  in  this  state,  and  its  use  will  eliminate  many  unde- 
sirable conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  It  provides  a 
well  rounded  course  and  suggests  proper  time  arrangements  and 
credits  for  each  course.  The  four-year  course  is  so  arranged  that 
tiie  first  two  years'  work  may  be  given  independently  of  tiie  last  two 
years  in  schools  where  four  years'  work  is  not  yet  possible;  or  an 
alternation  by  years  may  be  adopted,  the  first  and  third  courses  being 
given  one  year,  followed  by  the  second  and  fourth  the  next  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  inspection  and  promotion  work  of  the  Super- 
visor, the  number  of  schools  carrying  vocational  programs  was  in- 
creased to  five.  These  schools  were  Caldwell,  Idaho  Falls,  Lapwai, 
Plummer  and  Richfield.  Many  other  schools  also  became  interested 
in  organizing  vocational  programs  for  the  following  year. 

The  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  held  conferences  for  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  district  institutes  held  in  Boise,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Moscow,  Idaho  Falls,  Pocatello  and  Twin  Falls.     During  these  con- 
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ferences  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  their  own  problems,  and  to  receive  information  and 
guidance  for  the  conduct  of  their  year's  work. 

EVENING  SCHOOIiS 

Evening  classes  were  established  and  reimbursed  during  the  year 
in  two  centers,  Idaho  Falls  and  Plummer.  Courses  given  included 
home  nursing,  food  study  and  millinery.  (Evening  school  courses 
were  given  in  several  other  places  but  were  not  reimbursed.) 

PROGRESS  TO  DECEMBER  81,  1020 

Miss  Georgia  Belle  Elwell,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  re- 
signed in  June,  1920,  and  the  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Kate  S.  North,  who  assumed  her  duties  August  15th,  1920. 

Prom  the  interest  aroused  through  promotion  work  of  the  previous 
year  applications  for  approval  of  vocational  programs  were  received 
from  26  schools.  Of  these,  17  have  been  temporarily  approved  and 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  following  places:  Aberdeen,  Boise, 
Caldwell,  Ea^le,  Filer,  Idaho  Falls,  Jerome,  Lapwai,  Meridian,  Mul- 
lan,  Nampa,  Plummer,  Sandpoint,  Shelley,  Shoshone,  Spirit  Lake  and 
Weston.  Some  of  these  schools  have  adopted  a  four-year  curriculum; 
others  are  attempting  only  two  years'  work.  Each  course  of  study 
embraces  both  practical  work  in  home  making  subjects  and  work  in 
those  subjects  directly  related  to  home  making,  such  as  General 
Science,  Household  Chemistry,  Art  and  Design,  Economics  and  So- 
ciology. 

The  schools  making  application  for  this  year  but  not  receiving 
approval,  and  many  others,  are  planning  to  ask  for  recognition  of 
their  work  during  the  coming  year. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  and  adopted  during  the  previous 
year  has  been  published  as  Idaho  Bulletin  of  Vocational  Education, 
Volume  III,  Number  1,  "Course  in  Home  Economics  for  Idaho 
Schools."  This  bulletin  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  state,  and  is  in  use  by  a 
majority  of  schools.  Numerous  calls  from  other  states  for  copies 
of  this  bulletin  indicate  its  usefulness  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
education.  The  bulletin  contains  suggestions  of  value  to  teachers  of 
home  economics,  discusses  arrangement  of  equipment,  and  gives  lists 
of  equipment,  texts  and  reference  books,  magazines  and  illustrative 
material. 

The  character  of  work  in  home  making  subjects  in  all  high  schools 
of  the  state  is  steadily  improving.  The  Supervisor  inspects  and  aids 
all  schools  offering  such  courses,  those  not  designated  as  vocational 
schools  as  well  as  those  designated  and  receiving  reimbursement.  The 
published  state  course  of  study  is  generally  used  and  enables  each 
school  to  bring  the  content  of  its  courses  to  the  prescribed  standard. 
Proper  time  allowances  are  being  insisted  upon,  both  as  to  the  length 
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of  class  periods  for  home  economics  and  as  to  the  number  of  periods 
per  week  devoted  to  this  work  to  put  it  in  proper  relationship  to 
other  parts  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Work  is  required  to  be 
intensive  and  detailed  but  practical,  and  of  a  type  to  be  of  use  in 
the  homes  of  the  community.  It  is  planned  to  establish  a  prog^ram 
of  home  projects  during  the  summer  by  which  the  work  done  in  school 
may  be  extended  to  the  home  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
One  school  has  employed  a  teacher  of  home  economics  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  other  schools  are  contemplating  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan. 

PART-TIME  SCHOOIiS 

The  provision  made  by  the  Federal  Act  for  giving  aid  to  part- 
time  home  economics  schools  has  not  been  utilized  in  Idaho  and  cannot 
be  used  to  advantage  at  the  present  time  as  the  number  of  women 
and  girls  employed  in  industry  is  small.  Part-time  education,  too,  is 
difficult  to  administer  without  a  compulsory  law,  the  wisdom  of  which, 
in  a  pioneer  state  such  as  Idaho,  may  well  be  doubted. 

EVENING  SCHOOIiS 

There  is  widespread  interest  throughout  the  state  in  the  possi- 
bility of  evening  school  instruction  and  in  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
establish  relationship  with  the  community  by  this  type  of  instruc- 
tion. Attendance  at  evening  schools  is  more  easily  secured  during 
the  winter  months;  organization  of  these  classes  has  not  yet  started, 
but  it  is  estimated  from  present  plans  that  there  will  be  a  least  20 
evening  classes  in  home  making  subjects  carried  on  during  this  year. 

Financial  and  statistical  data  will  be  presented  in  detail  in  a 
separate  publication,  condensed  tables  being  given  herewith  of  ex- 
penditures and  enrollments. 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

The  so-called  "manual  training"  courses  throughout  the  country 
have  become  highly  formalized  and  in  many  instances  bear  no  prac- 
tical relation  to  the  industries  upon  which  they  were  founded.  It  is 
felt  that  much  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  practical 
features  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  manual  training  shops  and  classes 
in  many  schools  of  the  state  were  visited  and  recommendations 
made  for  the  inclusion  of  work  in  concrete,  iron,  soldering,  harness 
repair,  and  larger  and  rougher  forms  of  construction  in  wood.  An 
effort  is  thus  being  made  to  give  the  mechanic  arts  work  in  high 
schools  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  very  practical  work  in  farm  me- 
chanics. Careful  study  was  made  of  all  mechanic  arts  subjects  and 
complete  courses  for  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  were  con- 
structed by  this  department  and  published  in  the  State  High  School 
Manual. 
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OOMMBRCE 

A  study  of  the  courses  in  commerce  offered  by  a  number  of  the 
high  schools  was  made  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete  standard- 
ization of  such  work  throughout  the  state.  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Caster 
of  Blackfoot  was  placed  in  charge  of  t^is  work  and  visited  lead- 
ing high  schools  in  Or^on  and  Washington,  as  well  as  those  in 
Idaho.  Mrs.  Caster  and  the  Director  attended  a  conference  at  Seat- 
tle called  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  discuss  courses 
in  commerce  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  that  work.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  teachers,  Mrs.  Caster  constructed  courses  in  commerce 
for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school,  these  courses  provid- 
ing separately  for  secretarial  work  and  accounting  work.  A  combi- 
nation course  was  also  included  for  use  by  those  schools  unable  to 
give  the  two  courses  separately.  These  courses  were  published  in 
the  State  Hig^  School  Manual. 

Reimbursement  was  made  during  the  current  year  from  vocational 
funds  to  one  class  under  the  head  of  commerce,  a  class  in  salesman- 
ship conducted  in  the  Twin  Falls  high  school.  Federal  vocational 
funds  may  be  used  for  commercial  subjects  only  in  part-time  schools, 
but  there  is  no  such  restriction  upon  the  use  of  State  funds.  The 
latter  will  not  be  sufficient  in  amount,  however,  to  permit  grants  to 
aid  many  departments  of  commerce  in  high  schools  of  the  state.. 

SUMMARY    OP    FINANCIAL.    STAT»:MENT    OP    REGEaPTS    AND 

EXPENDITURKS  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAIi  EDUCATION 

Biennium  1919-1920 

Federal  State 

Income:  Allotment    Appropriation 

1.  Federal  allotment   $38,419.76 

2.  Balance  Federal  funds  carried  over 

from  period  July  1,  1918,  to  Dec. 

31,  1918   2,410.36 

3.  Interest    on    Federal  funds  Jan.   1, 

1919,    to    Dec.  31,  1920 425.52 

4.  State  offset  to  Federal  allotment $38,419.77 

Total $41,255.64  $38,419.77 

Expenditures: 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers — 

Agriculture    $13,550.47  $12,881.94 

2.  Salaries  of  teachers — 

Trade   and   industry 6,947.25  2,680.33 

3.  Salaries  of  teachers — 

Home   economics    1,761.87  4,438.25 

4.  Salaries — Teacher  training  in  agri- 

culture, trades  and  industrial  sub- 
jects and  home  economics,  includ- 
ing  supervision    13,038.43  8,509.51 

5.  Expense — Teacher  training  in  agri- 

culture, trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects and  home  economics,  includ- 
ing supervision 4,704.29  9,909.74 
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6.  Interest — remitted  to    Federal    Gov- 

ernment          *425.52  

7.  Balance    due    school    districts    Dec. 

31,  1920,  and  not  yet  paid 827.81  

Total $41,255.64  $38,419.77 

♦  Under  Federal  Board  requirements  interest  on  Federal  allot- 
ments must  be  remitted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOIiS 
January  1,  1910-December  31,  1920 

Agriculture 

No,  of  Total  En-  No,  of 

Schools  rollment  Tchrs 

Jan.  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1919 7                  230  7 

July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920 20                  596  20 

July  1,  1920,  to  Dec.  31,  1920 31                   904  31 

Totals 58  1730  58 

Trade  and  Industry 

Kind  of         No,  of  Schools  Total  En-  No.  of 

Classes             or  Courses  rollment  Teachers 

Jan.    1,   1919,  to       Evening                    1  10                    1 

June  30,  1919         Part-time                 3  52                    5 
All-day 

July  1,  1919,  to         Evening  15  427  16 

June  30,  1920         Part-time  8  145  9 

All-day  4  57  7 

July  1,  1920,  to         Evening  1  60  1 

Dec.  31,  1920         Part-time  4  45  5 

All-day  7  80  7 

Totals    43  876  51 

Home  Economics 
Kind  of  No,  of         Total  En-        No.  of 

Classes  Schools      rollment        Teachers 

Jan.  1,  1919,  to         All-day  2  46  4 

June  30,   1919 

July  1,  1919,  to         Evening  3  48  3 

June  30,  1920        All-day  5  70  7 

July  1,  1920,  to         All-day  16  328  31 

Dec.  31,  1920 

Totals    26  492  45 

Grand  Totals   127  3098  154 
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PROPOSKD    miilZATION    OF    VOCATIONAIi    FUNDS    FOR 

THE  BIENXIUM 

January  1,  1921 -December  31,  1922 

Federal  *State 

Allotments  Offsets 

$45,544.19  146,544.19 

Federal  State 

Allotments  Offsets 

Vocational  Schools — 

For  salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture. $15,544.19  $15,544.19 
For  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  and  home  econom- 
ics       10,000.00  10,000.00 

For  Maintenance  of  Teacher  Training, 
Including  Supervision — 

Salaries,  estimated 14,800.00  14,800.00 

Expense,  estimated 5,200.00  5,200.00 

Totals $45,544.19  $45,544.19 

♦Under  continuing  appropriation  made  by   Section   1008,  Idaho 
Compiled  Statutes. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
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IDAHO 
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COMMITTEES 

BtmiMM  Admini»tratum — ^Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Chairman ;  J.  A.  Lippincott.  Com- 

miMioner  of  Education.  Business  Affcnt. 
Publie  SekooU — ^Mr.  Stanly  A.  Easton,  Chairman ;  Irvin  .E.  Rockwell,  Commissioner 

of  Education.  State  Superintendent. 
CertifieatUm — Conmiissioner  of  Education,  State  Superintendent. 

Executive — One  for  each  institution,  composed  of  the  Commissioner,  the  head  of  the 
institution,  who  is  Secretary,  and  Board  members  as  follows: 
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School  for  Deaf  and  Blind— Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Chairman. 
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To  His  Excellency,  C  C  MOORE,  Governor,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventeenth  Legislature : 

In  compliance  with  the  law  we  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  fifth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  for  the  biennium  ending  December  31,  1922. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  President 
Stanly  A.  Easton,  Secretary. 

Boise,  Idaho,  January  1,  1923. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 


To  the  Governor  and  State  Legislature: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  which  body  is  also  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Seventeenth 
Session  of  the  State  Legislature  the  following  biennial  report: 

Since  its  last  report,  the  term  of  Ramsay  M.  Walker  expired  in 
1921,  and  Stanly  A.  Easton  of  Kellogg  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  term  of  J.  A.  Lippincott  of  Idaho  City  expired  in  1922  and  he 
was  reappointed.  Mr.  Evan  Evans  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  because  of  his  appointment  as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  this  district,  and  Mr.  Huntington  Taylor  of  Coeur  d'Alene  was 
appointed  to  fill  out  the  term  which  expires  in  April,  1923. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley. „^ Boise  „ President 

Irvin  E.  Rockwell Bellevue Vice  President 

Stanly  A.  Easton. Kellogg  ..„ Secreta/ry 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  Board,  with  minor  exceptions, 
is  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  repq|rt. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  created  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  1912.  The  reorganization  of  the  laws  to  ac- 
cord with  this  amendment  took  place  chiefly  in  1913.  Under  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  Board  is  made  responsible 
for  the  general  supervision,  government  and  control  of  eight  sub- 
divisions of  educational  work,  to-wit:  the  public  school  system,  the 
University,  the  Lewiston  Normal  School,  the  Albion  Normal  School, 
the  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  the  Idaho  Industrial  Training  School, 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  Department  for  Vocational 
Education. 

The  organization  for  work  might  be  represented  graphically  as 
illustrated  on  page  8. 
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Each  of  the  eight  grsaid  divisions  has  an  administrative  head, 
who  assumes  chief  responsibility  for  that  subdivision.  The  State 
Board  itself  functions  through  its  chief  executive,  a  technically  trained 
officer  known  as  commissioner  of  education.  The  state  superintendent, 
in  addition  to  being  the  administrative  head  of  the  conmion  schools, 
is  also  by  law  a  member  of  the  Board.  After  ten  years  of  operation 
the  system  works  satisfactorily,  making  for  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  state  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  years  1921-1922  have  been  a  period  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  and  Idaho  has  felt  the  effects  of 
it  quite  severely.  The  war  inflation  of  credits,  the  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and  the  necessary  deflation  have  af- 
fected seriously  the  financial  condition  of  school  districts,  as  well  as 
that  of  corporate  and  private  business.  Teachers'  salaries  rose  more 
slowly  and  at  a  later  period  than  ordinary  wages,  and  the  move- 
ment in  that  direction  was  arrested  before  it  had  gone  far,  by  the 
rise  of  the  period  of  depression. 

The  building  of  new  school  buildingfs  had  been  checken  by  the 
war  and  has  not  resumed  normal  conditions. 

The  most  serious  handicap  for  school  districts,  except  in  special 
cases,  has  been  due  to  increasing  delinquency  in  the  payment  of 
taxes.  The  1920  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  show  429  dis- 
tricts in  the  red;  1921,  624  districts  in  the  red;  1922,  646  districts  in 
the  red.  Corresponding  to  this,  1920  shows  1092  districts  with  a 
balance  to  the  good  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30th;  1921,  864 
districts,  and  1922,  832  districts  with  a  credit  balance.  This  tells 
the  story  of  increasing  tax  delinquency.  These  reports  are  made  pre- 
ceding ttie  July  apportionment  to  districts.  The  number  of  districts 
in  the  red  in  1922  is  about  the  same  as  in  1921.  The  school  districts, 
in  the  aggregate,  in  1921  were  $751,767  in  the  red  while  in  1922  they 
were  but  $321,234  in  the  red.  While  this  is  a  nominal  gain,  it  may 
not  be  so  in  reality  but  represents  to  a  certain  extent  a  funding  of 
registered  warrants  by  a  bond  issue  under  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 101  of  the  school  laws  of  1921.  This  condition,  however,  has  led 
in  many  cases  to  the  discounting  of  school  warrants,  even  though 
the  registered  warrant  bears  7%  interest,  and  to  a  consequent  in- 
creased cost  of  the  schools.  School  boards  should  pursue  the  policy 
of  making  a  levy  sufficient  to  pay  all  charges  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  without  issuing  registered  warrants.  The  July  apportionment 
will  then  enable  them  to  pay  cash  from  September  to  January. 

On  the  whole,  the  financial  condition  of  school  districts  in  Idaho, 
apart  from  temporary  delinquency  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  is  fairly 
good. 
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The  system  of  amortization  bonding  in  common  school  districts 
is  proving  satisfactory  and  should  be  continued. 

The  total  census  enrollment  of  school  children  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  for  1920,  was  187,762;  for  1921, 
137,358;  and  for  1922,  142,772.  The  high  school  enroUment  for  1921 
was  14,840  and  for  1922,  17,757,  an  increase  of  nearly  3000  or  nearly 
20  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  demand  of  the  citizens  of 
Idaho  for  high  school  education  for  their  children  is  clearly  evident 
therefore. 

FEDBRAIi  ENDOWMENT  FOR   COMMON   SCHOOLS 

By  the  sale  of  the  16th  and  86th  sections  granted  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  by  the  United  States,  there  has  been  received  a  permanent 
common  school  endowment  which  now  aggregates  $8,887,161.  The 
annual  income  from  the  loan  of  this  endowment  fund  and  interest 
on  balance  of  purchase  price  of  lands  sold  and  from  rentals  of  public 
lands,  etc,  yields  a  current  income  which  justified  an  apportionment 
of  $4.26  for  each  census  child  of  the  state  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  sale  of  land  and  timber  belonging  to  this  endowment  should  even- 
tually yield  a  large  annual  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  if  it  is  properly  husbanded. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  state  should 
realize  on  its  federal  land  grants  for  education  sixty  million  dollars. 
Such  estimates  are  little  more  than  guesses. 

SPECIAL  TAXES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  Board  of  Education  recommends  that  no  change  in  the  mill 
levy  for  common  or  independent  school  districts  be  made  and  no 
change  in  the  limitation  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  school  dis- 
tricts. The  amortization  system  of  bond  issues  for  common  school 
districts  should  be  continued. 

The  law  for  common  school  districts  was  intended  for  small, 
rural  one,  two  or  three  room  schools;  that  for  "independent"  districts 
for  large  schools — especially  those  maintaining  high  schools.  Sev- 
eral large  districts,  maintaining  high  schools  and  school  wagons  are 
attempting  to  continue  to  operate  "common"  school  districts  and 
have  repeatedly  asked  that  the  ten  mill  levy  be  increased.  Their 
remedy  is  manifestly  the  change  to  the  so-called  "independent"  form. 

Chapter  101  providing  for  the  refunding  of  warrants  or  other  in- 
debtedness by  the  issuance  of  20-year  funding  bonds  by  school  boards 
expires  by  its  own  limitation  with  the  year  1922.  It  should  not  be  re- 
enacted  nor  should  any  similar  law  be  enacted  hereafter. 

The  high  school  tuition  law  has  worked  well  except  in  a  few 
cases.  By  proper  local  levies  on  the  part  of  school  districts  and  a 
judicious  use  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  17% 
of  the  apportionment  placed  at  her  discretion,  the  local  school  ought 
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to  be  able  to  be  maintained  for  the  minimum  term  required  by  law 
and  the  tuition  of  high  school  pupils  be  paid. 

The  certification  laws  adopted  by  the  1921  legrislature  are  prov- 
ing satisfactory. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  condemning  of  school  buildings  on  sani- 
tary grounds  ought  to  be  made  clearer  and  the  responsibility  there- 
for be  definitely  fixed. 

The  rural  or  union  high  school  law  is  proving  satisfactory  except 
that  the  provision  for  county  union  high  schools  should  be  much 
simplified. 

The  one  mill  levy  for  maintenance  of  athletic  fields  and  gymna- 
sium in  independent  districts  ought  to  be  eliminated.  The  cost  of 
these  should  be  cared  for  as  any  other  legitimate  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools. 

THE   STATE   EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Every  one  of  the  state  educational  institutions  with  the  exception 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  shows  an  increase  in  attend- 
ance. For  the  financial  and  educational  details  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions you  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  auditor  of  the  Board, 
the  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  presidents,  superintendents 
and  directors  of  the  several  institutions,  all  of  which  are  presented 
herewith. 

The  Board  also  submits  as  a  part  of  its  report  the  catalogs  of 
the  several  institutions  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
and  1922. 

The  Board  further  submits  separately,  to  be  filed  in  the  Gover- 
nor's office  as  required  by  law,  a  statement  of  every  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  i>eriod  by  each  institution,  setting  forth  (a)  the  number  of 
the  voucher,  (b)  the  date,  (c)  the  name  of  the  payee,  (d)  the  amount 
of  the  payment,  and  (e)  what  for. 

The  Housing  Situation. 

The  housing  of  students  in  the  several  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  is  a  matter  of  greater  and  greater  concern.  The 
period  when  citizens  of  college  communities  competed  for  boarders 
or  received  roomers  and  boarders  into  their  homes  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  At  the  University,  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  houses,  but  these  house  only  about  300  out  of 
more  than  1200  students.  As  the  institutions  grow,  not  only  must 
the  increasing  number  be  provided  for,  but  the  large  number  who 
were  wont  to  live  in  private  families  but  can  no  longer  do  so. 

The  PoUfy  of  the  Board  ReUtive  to  Institnttonal  Dormitories. 

Idaho  is  a  new  state  with  small  assessed  valuation  and  many 
demands  for  original  construction,  and  thus  far  has  not  provided 
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buildings  for  laboratories,  libraries,  class  rooms  and  offices  to  meet 
the  growing  demand,  to  say  nothing  of  dormitories.  The  latter  may 
be  made  a  source  of  some  income.  A  policy  has  therefore  been 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect  at  Moscow  and  Pocatello  to  secure 
from  private  capital  the  building  of  dormitories,  paying  to  the  ownei*s 
a  rental  from  the  room  rentals  received  from  the  students,  and  at  the 
same  time  building  up  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to  pay,  with  the 
aid  of  small  appropriations  from  the  state,  for  the  building  itself  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  was  thus  that  Lindley  Hall  at  the  University, 
accommodating  150  students,  and  a  similar  hall  at  Pocatello  for  the 
accommodation  of  sixty  students  were  built.  The  citizens  of  Lewis- 
ton  have  contemplated  a  similar  relief  for  the  Normal  School  at  that 
place. 

A  still  better  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  at  Moscow  whereby 
a  local  building  company  issues  bonds,  buys  .the  land,  builds  the 
building  and  the  Board  of  Education  creates  the  fund  from  dormi- 
tory rentals  out  of  which  it  guarantees  an  annual  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  an  amortized  portion  of  the  principal.  To  insure  a  suffi- 
ciently large  fund  to  do  this,  it  puts  into  the  fund  not  only  the  in- 
come from  the  hall  to  be  built  but  the  income  of  Ridenbaugh  and 
Jenkins  Hall.  With  this  basis,  7%  bonds  have  been  floated  by  the 
local  company  and  a  hall  to  house  120  women  is  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  University. 

The  object  in  view  by  the  Board  is  to  relieve  the  taxpayer 
of  this  burden  and  leave  the  way  open  for  properly  equipping  the 
institution  for  instruction.  The  policy  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
four  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  University. 

Stokers  costing  about  seven  thousand  dollars  at  the  University 
were  installed,  and  during  the  last  academic  year  made  an  actual 
saving  in  the  cost  of  heating  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  A  bam 
was  burned  and  a  new  bam  costing  about  eleven  thousand  dollars 
has  been  built  from  the  insurance  on  old  building  and  contents. 

The  reconstruction  of  parts  of  the  main  building  and  of  the  as- 
say and  mining  buildingfs  has  been  accomplished  with  satisfactory 
results. 

A  new  science  hall  is  fui  absolute  necessity  if  the  University 
continues  to  function  properly.  The  provisions  for  physical  educa- 
tion of  both  men  and  women  are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  farm  land  belonging  to  the  University  is  entirely  inadequate 
and  the  land  proposed  by  Dean  Iddings  to  be  bought  should  be  ac- 
quired at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  budgets  submitted  by  the  Board  have  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  in  the  amounts  submitted  are  entirely  approved. 
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Extension  DiTislon  ci  the  Univanity. 

The  Board  is  constrained  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
and  legislature  to  the  true  analysis  of  an  important  problem. 

A  modem  state  university  is  not,  as  universities  once  were,  a 
scholastic  institution,  remote  from  all  touch  of  practical  life,  but  an 
institution  in  touch  at  every  point  with  the  practical  problems  of 
human  life  in  its  industrial,  economic  and  social  relations — ^with  its 
aipriculture,  its  manufacture,  mining,  forestry,  transportation  and 
commerce.  Our  unversity  is  one  of  the  "land  grant"  universities 
developed  in  the  last  sixty  years,  endowed  by  the  United  States 
government  with  286  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  order  that  it  may 
fulfill  these  functions,  so  necessary  in  a  great  industrial  democracy. 

In  the  national  effort  to  protect  and  further  agriculture,  the 
university  has  been  created  with  three  distinct  functions.  The  first 
naturally  was  the  scholastic  function,  namely,  to  teach  young  men 
the  fundamental  science  on  which  agricultural  science  rests  with 
some  of  its  applications.  After  twenty-five  years,  from  the  Morrill 
act  of  1862  to  1887,  the  results  were  deeply  disappointing  to  the 
friends  of  agriculture.  Then  came  the  great  Hatch  act  establishing 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  land  grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This,  with  the  establishment  at  the  same  time  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching 
step  affecting  our  own  and  all  civilized  nations  which  followed  in 
our  footsteps.  No  man  can  measure  the  tremendous  consequences 
to  agriculture,  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world  which  have  fol- 
lowed this  second  step.  We  cannot  discuss  it^-only  point  to  it.  While 
this  began  to  affect  agriculture  through  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  it  was  not  only  too  slow  to  meet  our  pressing 
needs,  but  that  duty  and  national  advantage  demanded  the  extension 
of  this  knowledge  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  agriculture — to 
adults  engaged  in  farming  who  had  never  seen  and  would  never 
see  a  university. 

The  University  thus  became  a  new,  a  three-fold  institution. 
First,  a  school  for  instruction  of  youth  within  its  walls;  second,  a 
place  for  research  and  trial  of  agricultural  science  and  its  applica- 
tion— that  is,  an  Experiment  Station, — third,  an  extension  of  the 
university  to  the  great  body  of  our  people  engaged  in  agriculture — 
a  university  at  every  door  and  in  every  farm  home  that  would  re- 
ceive it. 

It  took  twenty-five  years  more  after  the  great  Hatch  act  to 
secure  this  third  stage  of  development  through  congressional  action. 
The  great  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  first  statesmen  to  see  whither 
agriculture  was  drifting  and  the  need  of  this,  and  he  pushed  this 
third  development  with  his  great  might.  Of  course  he  and  everyone 
perceived  that  it  could  serve  chiefly  only  one  side  of  agricultural 
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production,  and  that  there  were  other  political  and  economic  phases 
— such  as  transportation,  finance,  etc. — ^which  must  be  approached 
in  other  ways  and  could  not  be  reached  by  the  agricultural  extension 
of  the  university. 

The  third  phase  of  the  movement  finally  culminated  in  the 
Smith-Lever  bill  in  1914.  The  states  must  accept  its  provisions  and 
enter  into  contract  with  the  United  States,  if  they  are  to  deceive  its 
benefits.  Not  only  Idaho  but  every  other  state  accepted  its  pro- 
visions and  by  law  undertook  with  the  United  States  solemn  en- 
gagements for  carrying  these  into  effect.  We  are  not  alone.  Our 
Extension  Division  is  not  an  abnormal  growth  of  our  University. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  great  system,  a  great  movement.  That  movement 
has  affected  all  European  nations  and  also  oriental  nations  as  well 
as  the  states.  Idaho  cannot  become  an  anomaly  and  continue  to 
function  in  the  rank  of  progressive  states. 

The  accident  of  the  development  of  an  extension  in  Idaho  with 
headquarters  at  Boise  is  responsible  for  the  ill-advised  feeling  that 
it  is  a  thing  alone  and  not  an  integral  part  of  a  great  institution 
which  we  have  fostered.  It  came  about  because  about  three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  of  our  agriculture  is  in  the  great  Snake  River  valley 
of  southern  Idaho.  Travel  would  cost  less  and  service  could  be  ren- 
dered more  promptly  in  this  way.  Normally  and  properly,  in  most 
cases,  its  headquarters  should  be  within  the  University  buildings. 
Whether  a  mistake  has  been  made  by  having  these  at  Boise  might  be 
a  question. 

The  repudiation  of  our  agpreements  with  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  which  Idaho  has  received  great  land  gn^ants  and  large 
annual  sums  for  the  United  States  cannot  be  considered.  We  do  not 
present  here  any  array  of  facts  concerning  nor  any  defense  of  the 
work  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University.  Counties  are  free 
to  accept  cooperation  or  reject  it.  They  have  not  only  accepted  it 
but  demanded  it.  What  this  Board  wishes  is  that  the  place  and  func- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  University  may  be  understood  by  Your 
Excellency  and  the  Liegislature. 

Lewiston  Normal  SchooL 

A  saving  could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  heating  by  the  installa- 
tion of  new  boilers  and  automatic  stokers  and  these  are  recommended. 

The  basement  of  the  Administration  building  should  be  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Albion  Normal  School. 

The  Board  was  estopped  by  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
transferring  the  Albion  Normal  School  to  Burley.  The  land  deeded 
to  this  Board  should  be  deeded  back  to  the  subscribers. 

If  the  Normal  School  at  Albion  is  not  moved,  the  legislature 
should  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  sewer  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case. 
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Should  the  legislature  decide  upon  the  permanent  policy  of 
retaining  the  normal  school  at  Albion,  then  Uie  amounts  collected 
for  buildings  at  Burley  should  be  appropriated  at  Albion  for  a 
central  heating  plant  and  added  wings  to  New  Hall. 

The  Technical  Institote. 

The  growth  of  this  institution  has  been  remarkable.  The  funds 
hitherto  appropriated  for  its  support  have  been  inadequate  and  it 
needs  more  and  better  buildings. 

The  new  central  heating  plant  costing  $45,000  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1921  and  has  thoroughly  heated  the  buildings  on 
the  campus. 

The  school  of  pharmacy,  the  only  one  in  the  state,  has  proven 
to  be  a  success. 

The  question  as  to  whether  secondary  agriculture  shall  be  taught 
in  the  Technical  Institute  was  rendered  more  uncertain  by  the  fail- 
ure on  technical  grounds  to  receive  the  $30,000  which  appeared  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  1921  legislature  for  that  purpose.  The  matter 
should  be  settled  by  adequate  support  for  that  purpose. 

The  Industrial  Tralniof  ScfaooL 

Attention  is  caUed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  which  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Training  School  shall  not  under  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  be  required  to  ddfend  de  novo  the  commitment  of  chil- 
dren to  the  school.  By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  been 
made  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  the  production  in  court  of  a  child  committed  to  the  Industrial 
Training  School  for  the  superintendent  of  that  institution  to  appear 
in  any  one  of  the  forty-four  counties  of  the  state  in  which  such  writ 
might  be  issued  and  to  defend  the  commitment  de  novo.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  the  superintendent  cannot  be  in  possession  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  justify  the  original 
commitment.  An  amendment  should  be  made  which  would  relieve 
the  superintendent  from  such  responsibility. 

The  two  ''cottages"  for  girls  at  St.  Anthony  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  boys  and  girls  are  completely  separated.  They  cannot 
know  each  other's  names,  or  faces,  or  personality.  Both  schools  are 
under  the  same  management  and  supported  by  the  same  farm  and 
garden  which  is  a  great  economy.  The  new  buildings  which  have 
cost,  complete,  less  than  $70,000,  could  not  be  built  and  equipped  un- 
der contract  for  less  than  $150,000.  They  are  models  of  construction 
and  convenience. 

Oymnastam  ai  the  Industrial  Traininf  SdiooL 

It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  keep  the  large  number  of  boys 
(nearly  200)  through  the  long  winter  months  incident  to  that  lati- 
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tude  and  altitude  (over  5000  ft.)  without  a  proper  place  for  phyAical 
training — so  vitally  esential  to  the  reformation  of  the  character  of 
youth.  If  the  state  will  provide  the  small  sum  of  $20,000  for  mate- 
rial, the  boys  under  their  officers  will  build  a  gymnasium  worth 
$50,000.  It  will  require  a  good  while  to  do  it  but  they  will  make  the 
brick,  make  and  pour  the  concrete,  do  all  the  carpenter  work,  mason 
work,  including  plastering,  painting,  etc,  for  a  complete  building  and 
in  doing  so  will  go  a  great  way  toward  becoming  better  and  more 
efficient  citizens. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  reduced  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  heat- 
ing plant,  including  stokers,  permitted  but  one  boiler  and  stoker 
to  be  placed.  The  other  boiler  is  in  place.  To  complete  its  setting 
and  buy  and  install  the  remaining  stokers,  an  appropriation  should 
be  made. 

Execative  Officers. 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  heads  of 
the  several  state  institutions. 

Vocational  Education. 

Under  our  cooperative  agreement  with  the  United  States,  the 
work  of  this  department  has  been  carried  on  very  acceptably.  Marked 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  our  schools  has  been 
made  which  has  been  shown  in  part  by  very  successful  competition 
with  neighboring  states.  The  club  work  in  trades  and  industries  has 
attracted  attention  to  Idaho  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  work  on  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  in  industry  is 
in  its  infancy,  but  shows  good  promise  and  is  looked  upon  with  great 
favor  by  labor. 

Americanization. 

While  reports  show  considerable  work  along  this  line  in  the 
state,  districts  have  been  slow  to  undertake  it  as  part  of  the  public 
school  program.    The  law  should  remain  as  it  is. 

Boise  Summer  SchooL 

If  this  work  is  to  continue,  and  its  continuance  is  hereby  recom- 
mended, by  this  Board,  a  separate  small  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  that  purpose  so  that  it  may  not  further  rest  as  a  burden 
on  the  funds  of  the  Lewiston  Normal  School. 

Financial  Reports. 
A  system  of  financial  reports  and  budgets  for  independent  school 
districts  has  been  prescribed  by  this  Board.     Districts  would  profit 
greatly  by  better  bookkeeping  and  more  frequent  audits  of  books. 
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Legislation. 

The  existing  body  of  school  law  for  Idaho  is  pretty  satisfactory. 
Frequent  changes  are  confusing.  The  Board,  therefore,  does  not 
recommend  any  general  revision  of  the  school  laws  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley, 
President. 

Stanly  A.  Easton, 
Secretary, 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION,  1921-1922 


TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION: 

When  the  legislature  met  two  years  ago,  we  had  felt  the  first 
touch  of  the  depression  which  was  inevitably  to  follow  the  war.  The 
legislature  was  very  sensitive  to  these  first  indications  and  was  in 
a  spirit  of  retrenchment  which  led  to  heavy  cuts  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  state  institutions.  In  all  cases  this  has  led  to  the  most 
rigid  economy.  The  country  has  gone  through  a  great  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  easy  credit  and  high  prices.  The  inflation  had  decreased 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  so  that  teachers  from  primary 
to  tmiversity  g^rade  had  been  reduced  below  a  living  wage.  In  the 
forecast  for  reductions  a  greater  fall  in  prices  was  assumed  than  ac- 
tually came  to  pass.  For  example,  it  was  assumed  that  there  would 
be  a  great  fall  in  prices  of  coal  and  in  freights,  which  was  not 
realized. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  writing  it  appears  that  the  institutions 
will  close  the  biennium  without  a  deficiency.  The  public  schools  have 
not  come  out  quite  so  well.  Deferred  payment  of  taxes  has  put 
many  districts  into  the  red.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
and  in  enrollment  has  been  coincident  with  this  decline  in  available 
resources.  The  academic  year  just  closed  shows  142,772  census  chil- 
dren, an  increase  of  more  than  four  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  easing  of  *  the  demand  for  boy  labor  following  the  war  may 
be  responsible  in  part  for  the  remarkable  increase  of  nearly  20%  in 
the  enrollment  in  our  high  schools.  In  the  one  year  the  enrollment 
increased  from  14,840  to  17,757.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  our  enrolled 
children  are  in  the  high  schools,  a  very  remarkable  record. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
students  in  the  university,  and  in  the  other  three  higher  institutions. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  very  large  number  of  students  have  gone  out  of 
the  state  to  institutions  in  other  states.  These  facts  can  show  but 
one  thing,  namely,  that  the  citizens  of  Idaho  are  determined  upon  the 
education  of  their  children  and  will  provide  for  that,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  deprive  themselves  of  other  things. 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  total  cost  of  public  school  education  for 
1921-22  over  the  cost  in  1920-21  is  noted  and  a  smaller  total  defi- 
ciency in  the  districts.  The  decrease  in  total  cost  of  instruction  and 
operation  for  the  schools  for  the  year  just  closed  over  the  preceding 
year  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts  which  must  in  part  be  due  to  the 
funding  of  current  debt  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  101,  Chap.  215 
of  the  School  Code,  though  no  system  of  reports  in  bond  issues  en- 
ables us  to  check  on  this  amount.    There  were  200  more  school  dis- 
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tricts  in  the  red  June  80,  1921,  than  on  the  same  date  the  previous 
year;  on  the  same  date  of  1922  there  were  hut  22  more  districts  in 
the  red  than  in  1921,  and  the  total  deficiency  for  the  state  was 
$321,234  as  against  $751,767  in  1921. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  system  of  district  asso- 
ciations in  connection  with  district  institutes  continues  to  function. 
The  enrolhnent  is  over  90%  of  the  teachers  and  should  be  100%.  The 
Idaho  Teacher  is  a  creditable  and  useful  organ  which  makes  f6r  the 
solidarity  of  our  teaching  body.  The  executive  committee  of  our 
state  association  has  decided  to  carry  the  general  session  to  Poca- 
telle  next  year  and  to  Lewiston  the  following  year.  It  was  argued 
that  this  would  give  a  larger  opportunity  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teachers  to  take  advantage  of  its  annual  meeting. 

SHORTAGE  OF  TEACHERS 

The  teacher  shortage  which  occurred  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our  duty  now  is  to  secure 
as  far  as  possible  those  who  are  best  prepared  and  to  insist  on  thor- 
ough preparation  both  academic  and  professional.  The  summer 
schools  for  1922  enrolled  over  1600  candidates  for  certificates  as 
against  800  two  years  earlier. 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR 

I  point  out  again,  as  has  been  done  in  every  biennial  report  for 
several  years,  that  a  high  school  inspector  would  actually  save  money 
in  nearly  every  high  school  of  the  state,  would  prevent  actual  waste 
in  many  places  and  would  at  the  same  time  improve  the  quality  of 
the  work  done. 

TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS 

Under  the  law.  Class  A  independent  districts  are  authorized  to 
adopt  their  own  text  books,  both  in  the  grades  and  high  school.  The 
State  Board  has  adopted  text  books  for  the  grades  in  all  common 
and  general  independent  districts.  No  recent  changes  of  text  books 
have  been  made  by  the  Board,  expiring  contracts  having  been  re- 
newed. Most  of  the  texts  now  in  use  have  been  in  use  from  five  to 
eight  years.  The  Board  is  authorized  by  law  to  select  text  books  for 
all  high  schools  in  common  or  general  independent  districts.  It  has 
not  hitherto  done  so,  but  has  waived  this  right.  I  recommend  that, 
beginning  with  next  spring,  no  change  or  new  adoptions  of  high 
school  texts  be  permitted  without  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Since 
Class  A  districts  are  free  in  their  adoption,  it  might  be  wise  not  to 
require  absolute  uniformity  in  the  other  high  schools  throughout  the 
state.  There  is  conced^  to  be  an  advantage  in  having  texts  in  the 
smaller  schools  identical  with  those  in  the  nearby  large  high  schools. 
Other  than  this  change  of  procedure,  no  change  in  text  book  legisla- 
tion is  recommended. 
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HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 

For  detailed  statistical  reports  of  the  several  institutions,  you 
are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  presidents  and  superintendents 
submitted  herewith. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  president  of  the  University  in  his  annual  report  in  June 
called  your  attention  to  the  very  satisfactory  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity during:  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  pointed  out  the  need  of 
meeting  this  increased  growth  vrith  adequate  facilities. 

DonnitorieB. 

The  building  of  Lindley  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  boys,  by  a  group 
of  private  subscribers  living  in  Moscow,  and  its  lease  to  the  Uni- 
versity was  a  notable  step  of  progress  in  the  University.  It  was 
the  initial  step  to  a  new  and  important  policy.  The  experiment  has 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  The  building  at  the  outset  housed 
about  100  students  and,  as  you  are  aware,  its  capacity  has  this 
summer  been  increased  to  150  by  adding  a  third  story. 

The  addition  of  Jenkins  Hall,  providing  for  about  30  girls,  was 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  though  the  cost  of  remodeling  an 
old  dwelling  makes  this  detail  of  more  doubtful  value.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Bartley  cottage  and  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  house, 
each  providing  for  approximately  thirty  girls.  The  larger  justifica- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  these  old  residences  lies  in  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated  for  future  use  of  the 
University. 

Two  New  Dormitories. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  you  will  permit  me  to  recite  the 
facts  connected  vrith  present  undertakings  for  housing  students. 

Last  June  President  Upham  reported  the  necessity  for  further 
provision  for  a  net  increase  of  200  or  more  this  year  and  suggested 
raising  $15,000  for  temporary  barracks  or  possibly  $30,000  for  a 
more  permanent  girls'  dormitory.  Both  cases  looked  to  the  obtaining 
from  this  legislature  appropriation  for  dormitories.  The  commis- 
sioner pointed  out,  first,  the  inadequacy  of  the  proposed  provision; 
second,  the  improbability  of  obtaining  appropriation  at  this  time 
without  jeopardizing  other  interests;  and,  third,  the  fact  that  the 
possible  available  revenues  would  justify  bond  issues  by  a  bonding 
company  which  should  provide  much  more  adequately  for  perma- 
nent buildings. 

The  Board  embarked  on  this  policy  and  now  has  under  con- 
struction a  dormitory  for  women  to  house  120,  and  has  financed 
a  project  for  a  similar  and  larger  dormitory  for  men.    It  would  ap- 
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pear,  therefore,  that  the  new  policy  which  has  been  formally  adopted 
will  take  care  of  future  needs  in  that  direction  without  calling  on 
the  taxpayer  for  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

Science  H alL 

More  important  even  than  the  housing  problem  is  the  necessity 
for  increased  facilities  for  doing  the  legitimate  instructional  work  of 
the  University.  Most  pressing  of  the  problems  thus  arising  is  the 
construction  of  a  science  hall. 

A  modem  university  must  provide  amply  for  fundamental  sci- 
ence. A  university  in  which  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining, 
forestry,  home  economics  and  pre-medical  training,  are  integral  and 
important  parts,  would  be  a  travesty  without  such  provision.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  largest  single  land  grant  in  the  triple 
federal  grant  for  the  university  is  100,000  acres  for  a  "scientific 
school."  Our  present  inadequate  provision  for  the  fundamental 
sciences,  so  far  as  laboratories  are  concerned,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
State  of  Idaho.  If  we  are  to  go  forward,  reasonable  provision  must 
be  made  for  this  most  fundamental  part  of  the  university.  The 
strictest  economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  requires  that  this  be  un- 
dertaken now. 

Future  Buildings. 

Approaching  in  importance  and  vrith  a  stronger  appeal  to  stud- 
ents is  an  adequate  gymnasium.  There  are  those  who  think  of  a 
gymnasium  as  merely  a  play  place.  It  is  vastly  more  than  this  and 
is  as  close  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 
students  and  to  his  success  in  life  as  any  literary  or  scientific  de- 
partment. 

The  vast  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  the 
fact  that  large  grants  of  land  and  money  have  been  made  by  the 
federal  government  for  this  purpose,  vrith  an  express  contract  on 
the  part  of  that  state  that  it  would  provide  the  buildings  for  agri- 
cultural education,  and  the  present  inadequacy  of  such  provision,  de- 
mand that  we  look  forward  at  an  early  date  to  the  construction  of  a 
large  agricultural  building.  Nothing  but  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  agriculture  in  the  state  would  justify  postponing  providing 
for  the  two  important  additions  to  the  plant  mentioned  above.  Not 
even  this  condition  would  justify  further  delay  in  building  a  science 
hall. 

Need  of  Larger  Campus. 

Permit  me  formally  to  point  out  the  need  of  looking  ahead  for 
at  least  the  next  fifty  years,  to  proper  provision  for  the  college 
campus.  Even  now  it  is  crowded  and  plans  for  future  sites  are 
disturbed  both  by  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  direc- 
tion of  future  expansion.     Not  less  than  thirty  acres  ought  to  be 
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added  to  the  home  sn^unds  in  the  near  future.  Very  costly  to  the 
older  institutioiis  have  been  the  delays  in  providing  adequate  grounds. 
I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  University 
and  call  your  attention  to  the  very  interesting  general  view  of  the 
conditions  as  it  appears  to  Dr.  Upham  after  two  years  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution. 

dxpaiision  of  Engineerins. 

Idaho  is  a  state  calling  for  large  works  of  construction  in  the 
development  of  its  possibilities  in  irrigation,  water  power,  highways, 
mines  and  mineral  products  and  forests.  I  join  the  President  in 
urging  more  adequate  provision  for  engineering  instruction. 

Architecture. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  of  a  department  of  architectural  engi- 
neering. The  head  of  such  a  department  should  be  the  architect  of 
the  University.  Under  a  proper  organization,  such  a  department 
will  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  architectural  fees  of  the  insti- 
tution and  will  at  the  same  time  offer  splendid  opportunities  to  the 
youth  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
architectural  science,  courses  should  be  given  in  farm  architecture 
and  for  girls  in  home  economics,  household  architecture. 

Salaries. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  data  submitted  by  the  president 
relative  to  salaries.  While  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  just 
now  forbids  that  we  should  do  the  just  and  desirable  thing  in  this 
matter,  we  should  be  conscious  of  our  position  in  this  matter  and 
when  conditions  permit  take  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  a  state  that  ranks  so  high  in  mining  and  in  mineral  resources 
as  does  Idaho  there  should  be  no  backward  movement  which  would 
permit  us  to  lose  the  splendid  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ,or  should 
cause  us  to  lose  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mining  Experiment  Station  at 
Moscow. 

Highway  Materials  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  should  be  retained  and  strengthened.  The  large 
demand  for  highway  engineers  makes  this  an  absolutely  necessary 
part  of  the  instruction  of  civil  engineers. 

The  Future  of  the  University. 

If  Idaho  as  a  state  does  her  duty,  the  University  has  a  very 
bright  future.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  maintained  high  stand- 
ards and  it  ranks  high  among  state  institutions.  But  it  has  been 
small  and  not  well  supported.    It  now  has  the  confidence  of  the  state 
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as  well  as  the  admiration  of  those  outside  the  state  who  know  of 
its  work.  If  now,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  financial  setback 
within  the  state,  the  state  will  hold  fast  to  its  attainments  and  ideals 
and  properly  meet  the  clearly  manifest  demand,  the  institution  will 
return  manifold  the  support  given. 

TUB  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

If  this  institution  is  to  function  as  one  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  its  pressing  needs  must  be  met.  It  will  require  a 
distinctly  larger  appropriation  than  during  the  past  biennium. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  this  institution  under  President  Fraz- 
ier  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistical  report.  We  have  at  this  strate- 
gic center  an  institution  which  should  be  fostered  in  every  way.  It, 
too,  needs  a  new  and  large  building  to  meet  its  growing  needs,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  legislature  will  find  the  means  of  pro- 
viding such  a  building. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  restoration  of  adequate  means 
for  the  support  of  secondary  agriculture.  The  new  school  of  pharm- 
acy is  a  success.  The  department  of  chemistry,  biologry  and  mechanic 
arts  are  in  especial  need  of  added  equipment  and  supplies. 

THE  LEWISTON  NORMAL.  SCHOOL 

This  school  has  over  800  now  in  attendance — the  largest  number 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  its  entire  history.  Its  average  attendance 
for  the  year  is  very  large. 

Two  new  boilers  and  corresponding  stokers  would  be  an  actual 
saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  over  their  own  cost.  If  possible,  the  base- 
ment of  the  new  building  should  at  this  time  be  completed. 

New  Curriculum. 

Both  Normal  Schools  are  operating  under  the  new  curriculum 
adopted  by  the  Board.  This  curriculum  is  horizonal  instead  of  ver- 
tical— ^that  is,  it  prepares  for  primary,  intermediate,  junior,  high 
school  and  rural  school  teaching,  insteady  of  for  the  departments  of 
history,  literature,  mathematics,  etc.  In  both  schools  the  new  pro- 
gram is  showing  good  results. 

THE  ALBION  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

I  have  elsewhere  noted  the  growth  and  discussed  the  problem  of 
this  school. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

I  wish  to  commend  strongly  the  splendid  work  of  Superinten- 
dent Vincent.  He  has  had  a  large  and  difficult  task.  The  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  gives  us  new  problems,  but  I  believe  that  the 
wisest  course  has  been  pursued  both  in  making  the  segregation  and 
in  keeping  the  two  schools  under  one  management  and  supported 
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by  one  farm  and  garden.  By  all  means,  an  appropriation  for  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  boys  can  construct  a  gymnasium  ought 
to  be  granted. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  TIIE  DBAF  AND  BLIND 

Great  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  health 
of  the  pupils  has  been  noted.  The  appearance  of  the  grounds  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  addition  of  a  teacher  of  physical  edu- 
cation has  long  been  noted. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

The  Business  Agent  will  submit  condensed  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  several  institutions  and  departments. 

BUDGETS 

I  submit  herewith  detailed  budgets  of  the  several  institutions 
of  the  needs  for  the  next  bienniunu 

LEGISLATIVE  FORECAST 

Cflrtiflcation  of  Teachers. 

A  forward  step  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in 
the  certification  of  teachers.  The  differentiation  between  elementary 
and  high  school  certification  was  of  great  importance  and  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  1921  session.  The  position  then  taken  should  be 
sturdily  maintained.  So  also  should  the  requirements  of  greater  pro- 
fessional training  before  initial  certification.  In  both  of  these  par- 
ticulars Idaho  has  taken  a  more  advanced  position  than  any  other 
of  the  northwestern  states.  The  supply  of  teachers  is  now  sufficiently 
ample  that  we  may  ask  for  the  best. 

"Accrediting"  and  <<Approvinc"  of  Hish  Schools. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  function  in  the  ''supervision,  government 
and  control"  of  education  in  the  state,  a  list  of  high  schools  is  made 
and  kept,  after  inspection,  knovm  as  the  list  of  "accredited"  schools. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Board,  the  graduates  of  these  schools  who 
have  completed  the  required  number  of  "units",  including  nine  speci- 
fied units,  are  admitted  to  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state  with- 
out examination.  The  graduates  of  high  schools  not  on  this  "ac- 
credited" list  may  be  admitted  on  examination  or  upon  other  condi- 
tions. The  "accredited"  schools  are  assumed  to  have  met  the  pre- 
scribed standards.  One  of  these  standards  requires  that  the  teachers 
of  such  school  (except  in  the  case  of  those  holding  "specialists" 
certificates,  such  as  music,  art,  etc.)  shall  be  graduates  of  standard 
colleges,  and  holders  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees.  This  is  the  standard 
set  in  the  certification  laws  as  adopted  in  1921,  and  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  great  associations  of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
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"Approved"  High  Schools. 
The  term  "approved"  relates  to  the  matter  of  the  transfer  and 
collection  of  high  school  tuition.  It  is  provided  for  in  Sec  1001  of  the 
Code.  Under  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board,  "approved"  rests 
with  the  county  superintendent  and  state  superintendent.  A  pupil 
is  not  entitled  to  the  transfer  of  tuition  until  he  has  completed  the 
course  in  his  district  if  it  has  been  "approved."  The  district  is  not 
entitled  to  have  transferred  to  it  tuitions  for  outside  pupils  unless  it 
has  been  "approved." 

High  School  Tuition. 

Every  child  in  the  state  eligible  for  high  school  w(|;rk  is  entitled 
to  free  high  school  tuition.  After  he  has  completed  the  course  in 
his  own  district,  if  it  is  less  than  four  years,  he  is  entitled  to  have 
tuition  transferred  from  his  home  district  to  another  district  where 
there  is  a  four-year  high  school.  At  present  the  rate  of  tuition  is 
fixed  by  the  trustees  of  the  district  which  he  attends  which  rate  of 
tuition  cannot  exceed  the  actual  average  per  capita  cost  for  instruc- 
tion and  operation  in  that  high  school. 

There  are  some  poor  districts  from  which  tuition  cannot  be 
transferred  without  reducing  the  funds  of  the  district  below  the 
point  where  the  local  school  can  be  maintained  for  the  required  term 
and  also  provide  the  tuition  money  for  high  school  pupils.  There 
are  few  cases,  however,  in  which  this  difficulty  cannot  be  met.  To 
meet  it  the  local  school  must  levy,  if  necessary  ,up  to  ten  mills  special 
tax.  If  it  has  done  so,  the  county  superintendent  may,  then,  out  of 
the  17%  of  the  apportionment,  which  is  at  his  discretion,  aid  the  dis- 
trict to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  If  the  districts  fully  con- 
sidered their  needs  in  time,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  half  dozen 
districts  in  the  state  which  would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  their 
children.  Oregon  and  some  other  states  have  a  county  high  school 
tax.    Our  law  is  in  some  respects  better. 

A  High  School  Inspector. 

I  again  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  high  school  in- 
spector. No  one  can  doubt  that  this  would  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  high  school.  Few  could  doubt  that  it  would  result  in  great 
economies  in  high  school  organization  and  consequently  in  high  school 
expenditure.  The  State  Board  should  urge  this  agrain  upon  the  leg- 
islature. 

A  State  Wide  Tax. 

A  state  wide  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  a  mooted 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  distribution,  and  equalization,  not  of 
total  outlay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  people  of  the 
state  have  demonstrated  that  they  will  demand  for  their  children 
from  seven  to  nine  months  schooling  each  year  and  a  high  grade  of 
teachers.    These  demands  fix  the  total  cost.    How  shall  this  be  paid? 
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At  present  it  is  paid  chiefly  by  the  earnings  of  the  permanent  fund 
(about  $4  a  year  per  census  child) ,  the  county  fund  of  not  lead  than 
$15  per  census  child,  and  a  special  district  tax  which  varies  from 
0  to  25  mills.  Whether  under  our  conditions  this  should  be  modified 
with  a  different  distribution  in  which  the  incidence  upon  district, 
county  and  state  should  be  shifted  is  a  question  upon  which  the  Board 
has  not  been  agreed  in  the  past.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  it 
can  or  will  make  a  recommendation  now. 

Sehool  Finances. 

For  the  most  part  the  school  districts  in  the  state  are  in  a  sound 
condition  financially.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  entire  conununity 
has  suffered  Hnancial  reverses,  or  where  there  has  been  an  abnormal 
growth,  or  where  with  ill-considered  ambition  there  has  been  too 
great  expansion  in  buildings  or  work,  the  districts  are  in  distress. 
There  has  been  notable  retrenchment  in  the  past  year.  In  some  cases 
boards  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction.  Wages  of  teachers  have 
been  reasonably  sustained,  but  are  as  yet  low.  While  carpenters 
receive  seven  dollars  per  day,  painters  seven,  plasterers,  seven  to 
nine,  plumbers  and  electricians  ten,  etc.,  the  teacher  with  as  short 
a  year  averages  from  $90  to  $150  dollars  per  month, — not  much  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  artisans. 

The  amortization  plan  /or  common  school  districts  is  working  well 
and  in  those  districts  bonding  under  this  system,  the  debts  are  being 
reduced.  There  is  a  woeful  neglect  in  independent  districts  in  build- 
ing up  sinking  funds. 

H  .B.  121  and  H.  B.  242  of  the  1921  legislature  are  bad  bills  and 
should  not  be  respected.  There  were  but  four  districts  which  used 
121  and  hence  not  much  damage  resulted.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  used  242.    Such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  re-enacted. 

Limitation  of  Millag e. 

Except  in  the  event  of  the  enactment  of  a  statewide  tax  law 
there  should  be  no  lowering  of  the  millage  authorized  by  law,  nor 
any  increase  in  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of  eliminating  the  one 
mill  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields  which 
is  abused.  It  ought  to  be  required  that  districts  with  half  a  million 
assessed  valuation  or  more,  maintaining  four  year  high  schools,  take 
on  the  "independent"  form.  I  would  not  recommend  any  change  in 
the  limit  of  bonding  for  building  purposes  for  either  common  or 
"independent"  school  districts. 

Coonty  Unit  System. 

A  county  unit  district  system,  organized  in  other  respects  after 
the  manner  of  the  independent  school  districts  has  much  to  com- 
mend it,  if  undertaken  voluntarily  in  any  county  by  a  vote  of  the 
qualified  electors  therein. 
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Rural  or  Unicm  High  Schools. 

The  modifications  of  the  rural  high  school  law  (which  would  now 
more  appropriately  be  called  "union  high  school  laV)  have  proved 
useful.  The  requirements  for  a  county  rural  high  school  are  too 
cumbersome  and  should  be  simplified. 

On  the  Whole, 

very  few  changes  in  the  law  are  required  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  should  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  holding  fast  to  present  at- 
tainments. 

"THE  IDAHO  SYSTEM" 

Much  loose  talk  relative  to  the  alleged  duplication  in  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  indulged  in. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  law  will  make  it  appear  that  there  is 
no  duplication  in  the  prescribed  functions  of  the  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent.  An  examination  of  the  actual  organization  will 
show  that  there  is  no  duplication  in  practice.  There  was  the  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  law  that  the  superinten- 
dency  would  later  be  eliminated  by  constitutional  amendment,  but 
that  has  not  been  done. 

Both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  superintendency  is  the  direct 
executive  of  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  public  education  in  the 
state.  The  grand  divisions  are  eight  or  nine  in  number.  They  in- 
clude the  university,  with  its  president  as  the  active  executive  of  that 
division;  the  two  normal  schools  with  their  presidents  as  administra- 
tive officers;  the  technical  institute,  with  its  president  exercising  a 
similar  function;  the  industrial  training  school;  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind;  the  vocational  department;  and  the  common 
schools,  with  the  state  superintendent  as  the  chief  executive. 

I  said  eight  or  nine.  The  open  question  is  as  to  the  exact  status 
of  Class  A  independent  districts.  The  commissioner  has  been  made 
largely  responsible  for  the  co-ordination  of  these  with  the  higher  in- 
stitutions and  with  each  other,  particularly  so  far  as  the  high  schools 
are  concerned. 

Most  of  the  confusion  lies  in  a  proper  original  analysis.  The  com- 
missioner is  the  active  executive  through  whom  the  Board  car- 
ries out  its  purposes  and  orders  with  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
system  and  is  both  educational  and  financial  adviser  of  the  Board 
relative  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  Without  such  a  functionary,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  system  must  fall  to  the  ground.  For  many 
and  obvious  reasons,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  could 
not  function  in  such  a  position. 

THE  ALBION  NORMAL.  SCHOOL 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the  law  requiring  the  transfer  of  the 
Albion   Normal    School  to  Burley  unconstitutional,  on   the  gn^und 
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that,  though  a  revenue  biU,  it  originated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

A  recommendation  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  ask- 
ing it  to  authorize  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  deed  back  to 
trustees  representing  the  contributors  at  Burley,  the  forty  acres  of 
land  purchased  and  deeded  to  the  Board  for  the  Albion  Normal 
School,  and  to  authorize  the  said  trustees  to  sell  the  tract  and  repay 
to  the  subscribers  pro  rata  the  proceeds  of  such  sale.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  ought  to  be  introduced  early  in  the  session. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Albion  Normal  School,  though 
still  small,  has  grrown  rapidly  in  numbers.  The  attitude  of  this 
Board  for  the  past  ten  years  has  steadily  favored  the  concentration 
of  our  four  higher  educational  institutions  into  three,  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  efficiency.  In  the  face  of  this  attitude  of  the  Board, 
well  known  throughout  the  state,  the  legislature  has  declined  to  pursue 
this  course. 

Flanked  around  Pocatello,  with  good  railway  connections,  are 
some  twenty-two  counties  with  nearly  half  the  teachers  in  the  state. 
The  rotation  in  the  ranks  of  the  common  school  teachers  is  so  rapid 
that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  state  for  nearly  a  thousand  new  ones 
annually.  This  vrill  mean  that  there  should  be  nearly  two  thousand 
constantly  under  preparation  in  the  two-year  course.  The  Board  has 
considered  the  proper  preparation  of  the  common  school  teachers 
as  of  paramount  concern.  Not  the  glory  of  the  institution,  but  the 
good  of  the  common  school  is  the  highest  end  to  be  sought.  The  very 
excellent  teacher  training  now  given  in  the  Technical  Institute  could 
be'  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  adding  to  the  institution  as  its 
greatest  function,  a  normal  school  and  this  could  be  done  while  still 
retaining  Junior  College  functions  and  secondary  training  for  the 
trades,  industries  and  agriculture  intact  or  even  greatly  strength- 
ened. This  ideal  harmonizes  with  the  attitude  of  the  Board  for  the 
past  ten  years,  or  since  its  organization. 

There  is  evident  in  southeastern  Idaho  a  radical  change  of  sen- 
timent on  this  matter.  There  are  indications  that  leading  citizens 
in  various  counties  have  become  convinced  that  the  position  of  the 
Board  was  after  all  well  taken,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
state  is  concerned,  and  especially  the  southeastern  part  of  it,  in  a 
program  of  concentration. 

Without  cooperation  in  the  southeast,  no  such  reorganization 
could  take  place.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  southeast  it  could  take 
place  with  great  profit.  I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Board  let 
its  past  record  stand  as  the  position  for  ten  years  of  those  charged 
with  the  duty  of  careful  and  broad  consideration  of  state-wide  educa- 
tional problems.  I  recommend  that  it  make  no  recommendation  in 
the  matter  to  the  legislature.  If  the  southc^t  should  decide  to  in- 
augurate a  policy  of  concentration,  they  ought  to  have  the  cordial 
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support  of  the  Board  and  they  undoubtedly  would  be  supported  by  a 
large  and  decisive  vote  from  the  north  and  the  southwest. 

THE  BOISE  SUMMER  NORMAL.  SCHOOL 

The  legislature  of  1917,  recognizing  the  vital  importance  of 
teacher  training  and  the  fact  that  many  young  teachers  must  receive 
their  professional  training  in  the  summer  months,  if  at  all,  appro- 
priated money  for  the  Boise  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  A  similar 
appropriation  was  lost  in  the  Senate  in  1919,  after  it  has  passed  the 
House.  No  appropriation  was  made  in  1921.  All  this  while  the  school 
has  been  kept  up,  though  meagerly,  by  private  tuitions  and  the  Ada 
Independent  District  No.  1.  The  State  Board  undertook  to  maintain 
it  as  a  branch  of  the  Lewiston  Normal  School  during  the  stunmers 
of  1921  and  1922,  fixing  a  higher  rate  of  tuition  to  meet  the  cost  in 
part.  During  both  sessions  the  attendance  was  quite  large,  being 
250  during  the  summer  of  1921,  and  290  during  the  summer  of  1922. 
The  work  was  of  a  high  order  and  the  results  quite  satisfactory. 
The  Legislature  should  be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
continuation  of  this  important  and  useful  work.  Southwestern  Idaho 
is  remote  from  both  state  normal  schools.  Many  of  the  students  have 
recently  been  graduated  from  high  school  and  are  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances. For  them  it  is  a  struggle  to  fit  themselves  for  public 
service.  The  least  the  state  can  do  in  the  interest  of  teacher  training 
is  to  appropriate  the  small  amount  necesary,  vrith  the  cooperation 
of  the  Boise  schools,  to  complete  their  professional  training  for  this 
service. 

SPECIALLY  "CHARTERED"  DISTRICTS 

There  are  three  districts  in  the  state  acting  under  laws  origin- 
ally enacted  about  forty  years  ago.  These  laws  are  in  many  respects 
not  only  antiquated  but  obsolete.  It  has  led  to  attempts  to  choose 
such  parts  of  the  state-vride  laws  as  seemed  to  apply  or  to  be  desir- 
able and  such  pai*ts  of  the  original  laws,  without  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  either  and  some  consequent  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  action  taken.  Either  these  ancient  laws  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  be  made  complete  in  themselves  or  be  re- 
pealed. There  might  be  a  slight  modification  of  the  general  laws  to 
make  them  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  cities  of  the  first  class. 
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To  the  Comrniasianer  of  Education: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  a  report  covering  the  work  of 
this  office  for  the  biennium  1921-1922. 

A  classified  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  each  of  the  six 
educational  institutions,  and  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
together  with  their  requirements  for  the  biennium  1923-1924,  are 
included. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  PRICE, 
Business  Agent  and  Auditor. 
Jan.  1st,  1923. 
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AUDITOR  FOR  THE  BIENNIUM 
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The  volume  of  work  done  in  this  office,  due  to  its  diversity,  is 
such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  justly  review  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
these  activities  where  a  report  must  cover  a  period  of  two  years. 

There  remain  many  possibilities  before  this  office,  more  partic- 
ularly in  bringing  about  a  more  complete  standardization  of  records, 
reports  and  accounts,  not  only  for  the  six  educational  institutions 
but  also  that  of  the  public  school  system.  Many  advances  have  been 
made  along  this  line  of  uniformity  and  standardization  during  the 
biennium  just  closing.  For  the  first  time  during  the  history  of  the 
State  a  uniform  budget  for  all  independent  and  rural  High  School 
districts  has  been  placed  in  use  and  also  a  uniform  budget  and  form 
of  quarterly  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  state  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  been  responsible  for  the 
proper  expenditure  of  over  $2,998,187.80  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  this  has  been  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  expendi- 
ture. Each  voucher  involved  in  making  up  the  above  total  was  ex- 
amined by  this  office  as  to  prices  paid  for  all  items,  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  were  funds  for  such  expenditures,  its  proper  brie^ng  as 
to  budget  and  state  appropriation,  and  the  required  signatures. 

The  financial  statements  of  the  six  institutions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Vocational  Education  Department,  and  that  of 
the  Office  of  the  State  Board,  have  been  prepared  as  of  December 
81,  1922,  the  close  of  the  biennium. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS— BUDGET  CONTROL 

All  expenditures  of  the  educational  institutions  are  supervised 
and  directed  by  the  sound  method  of  budget  control.  These  institu- 
tions have  operated  imder  this  system  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  present  biennium  an  advance  step  was  taken,  In 
that  the  classification  of  expenditures,  under  the  respective  institu- 
tion budgets,  has  been  made  uniform.  The  classification  of  budget 
items  for  the  University  of  Idaho  is  not,  however,  uniform  with  the 
other  institutions,  due  to  the  classi^cation  necessary  on  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  The  budget  of  the  University' 
conforms  mainly  to  the  departmental  classification  and  that  required 
by  the  Federal  Grants. 

An  annual  budget  for  each  institution  is  approved  by  the  State 
Board.    The  budgets  thus  approved  cannot  be  deviated  from  with- 
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out  Board  action.  The  executive  committees  of  the  respective  insti- 
tutions have  del^ated  authority  to  make  transfers  from  one  budget 
item  to  that  of  another,  but  do  not  have  authority  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annual  budget  established  by  the  State  Board. 

Each  quarter  the  bursars  of  the  respective  institutions  submit 
to  this  office,  on  prescribed  form,  a  quarterly  report  setting  forth 
the  annual  amount  allowed  for  each  item  of  the  budget,  the  accumula- 
tive expenditure  for  each  item,  the  unexpended  balance  and  the  per 
cent  expended.  The  institution  bursars  are  held  responsible  for  any 
overdrafts  of  the  budget.  By  this  method,  of  reporting  and  respon- 
sibility, the  State  Board  obtains  each  quarter  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate insight  into  the  finances  of  each  institution. 

ALL  VOUCHERS  AUDITED  AND  APPROVED 

All  vouchers  paid  from  institution  funds,  whether  from  State 
appropriations.  Federal  or  Local  funds  must  be  audited  and  approved 
by  this  office  before  payment  is  made.  All  vouchers  must  bear  the 
signature  of  the  President  or  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  to- 
gether with  the  signature  of  the  person  receiving  the  goods  or  the 
service  rendered,  before  they  are  forwarded  to  this  office.  This  pro- 
cedure gives  the  Board,  through  its  Business  Agent,  knowledge  of 
all  expenditures  before  the  voucher  is  paid.  Duplicate  vouchers  are 
filed  in  this  office  for  reference.  In  the  case  of  expenditures  from 
Local  funds  the  voucher  is  not  only  audited  by  this  office  but  the 
check  in  payment  of  the  voucher  must  be  verified  and  signed  by  the 
Business  Agent,  representing  the  State  Board,  before  the  same  is 
negotiable. 

Institution  employees  can  make  purchases  only  upon  requisitions 
to  the  President  or  Superintendent  as  the  case  may  be,  and  must 
have  his  approval  before  the  purchase  is  made.  All  requisitions  are 
charged  to  the  proper  budget  item  and  filed  with  the  duplicate  claim. 
This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  the  bursar  to  determine,  before  the 
purchase  is  made,  whether  or  not  there  are  sufficient  funds  under 
the  budget  item  to  take  care  of  this  proposed  expenditure.  If  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  the  President  is  so  notified. 

DEFICIENCIES 

We  have  completed  the  present  biennium  of  1921-22  without  a 
single  institution  creating  a  deficiency.  This  has  required  the  strict- 
est economy.  In  some  cases  classes  have  been  temporarily  consolidated 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  additional  instructors 
until  funds  are  available.  The  beginning  of  the  next  biennium,  on 
January  1st,  1923,  will  find  our  supplies,  provisions  and  clothing  at 
all  institutions  very  low.  It  was  not  possible  to  purchase  coal  in 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements  to  December  dlst,  1922,  even  in 
the  face  of  a  car  shortage  and  a  heavy  demand  for  coal  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  winter.  As  a  result  of  this  required  policy  large 
purchases  of  institutional  supplies,  provisions  and,  in  the  case  of  one 
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institution,  clothing  at  the  Industrial  Training  School,  will  have  to 
be  made  soon  after  the  1st  of  January  and  paid  for  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  1923-24,  in  order  to  replenish  depleted  stocks.  The  rap- 
idly rising  market  in  dry  goods  and  most  of  the  staple  groceries 
will  make  the  cost  of  such  items  exceed  that  of  the  past  year. 

FUND  FOR  LOCAL  CASH  EXPENDITURES 

Since  the  session  of  1919,  institutions  have  been  required  to  use 
what  is  known  as  a  "sight  draft".  This  plan  of  taking  care  of  f.he 
necessary  cash  expenditures  has  not  proven  satisfactory  to  the  in- 
stitutions, the  State  Auditor  or  the  State  Treasurer,  nor  has  it  met 
the  needs  of  our  institutions.  The  most  serious  objection  to  this 
form  of  expenditure  is  the  fact  that  once  the  "sight  draft"  is  issued, 
the  transaction  is  fully  completed  and  there  is  no  method  of  correct- 
ing an  error,  nor  is  there  opportunity  for  approval  or  auditing  of 
the  dainou 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  again  recommending  that  action  be 
taken  by  our  Legislature  creating  a  cash  fund  of  a  stated  amount 
for  each  institution,  this  fund  so  provided  to  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund.  Cash  expenditures  from  this  fund  are  made  upon  regular 
vouchers  duly  approved  and  audited.  This  fund  is  rdmbursed  from 
time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  the  receipts  presented  to  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  such  reimbursement  is  made  from  the  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  respective  institutions.  Such  a  plan  givea  full 
opportunity  for  examination  and  approval  or  rejection  of  each  and 
every  cash  expenditure.  Any  disallowed  item  or  items  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  revolving  fund  by  an  equal  amount. 


CONDENSED    FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS    BY 
INSTITUTIONS— BIENNIUM   1921-22. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $137,708.47 

a.  State  Appropriation $131,841.00 

b.  Earnings  of  Land  Endwm't  $     3,522.46 

c.  Institution   Earnings — Total  $    2,345.01 

1.  Sales— Farm  &  Gardea.™.$  591.12 

2.  Printing  Dept .$  273.45 

3.  Dom.  Science  &  Art  sales...$  220.70 

4.  Refunds  .„ -..$  603.58 

5.  Board  and  Room.-. $  489.70 

6.  Misc.  Receipts $  266.46 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total $  15,150.00 

a.  State  Appropriation $  15,150.00 


GRAND  TOTAL $152,858.47 
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Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $137,708.47 

a.  Salaries  &  Wages %  76,607.86 

b.  Readers  for  Blind  University  Studenta..^    1,188.63 
c  Operation  and  Maintenance %  18,662.66 

d.  Departi  Exp.  and  Supplies... k  26,761.78 

e.  Departmental  Equipment %    6,036.96 

f.  Gen.  Repairs,  Impvts  &  Supplies %    4,624.86 

g.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec  31,  1922 %    3,826.82 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total %  16,160.00 

a.  Purchase  of  Land %    3,000.00 

b.  Walks  &  Drivewaya %       500.00 

c.  Implement  Shed %       350.00 

d.  Heating  Plant  _ „ %  10,622.23 

e.  Septic  Tank %       600.00 

f.  Balance,  Dec  31,  1922 ...„ _..$         77.77 

GRAND  TOTAL „ .$152,858.47 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Ineome 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $255,773.4o 

a.  State  Appropriation. $220,766.00 

b.  Earnings  of  Land  Endw $  28,415.30 

c  Institution  Earnings — Total...  $    6,592.18 

1.  Sales  from  farm  &  garden$5,202.62 

2.  Printing  Dept „ $   499.04 

3.  Refunds  ._. $    101.57 

4.  Misc  Receipts .$    788.95 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total $  23,700.00 

a.  State  Appropriation $  23,700.00 

GRAND  TOTAL $279,473.48 

Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total ._ $255,773.48 

a.  Salaries  &  Wages $  82,797.60 

b.  Operation  &  Maintenance .....$106,851.97 

c  Departmental  Exp.  &  Supplies $  29,973.92 

d.  Departmental  Equipment $  28,310.22 

e.  General  Repairs,  Impvts  &  Sup $    5,698.24 

f.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec.  31,  1922. _..$     2,141.53 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total „ $  23,700.00 

a.  Remodeling  Attics  in  Bldgs.  1  &  2 _$    4,995.73 

b.  Completion  of  Girls'  Cottages $  17,691.48 

c  Ice  House  and  Brooders $       993.16 

d.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec  31,  1922 „...$         19.63 


GRAND  TOTAL „..$279,473.48 
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ALBION  STATE  NORMAL.  SCHOOL 

Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total... ....„..„„ „.„ $168,440.28 

a.  State  Appropriation. „.... |  95,789.00 

b.  Earnings  of  Land  Endw..... $  42,977.47 

c.  Institution  Earnings— Total..  $  29,728.76 

1.  Dormitory  Receipts — 

(room  rent) _..$15,198.20 

2.  Summer  School  Tuition...$  5,580.00 

3.  Inst.  Fees  &  Rentals $  8,789.65 

4.  Farm  &  Garden  Rec'pts..$     789.57 

5.  Misc.  Receipts $     265.19 

6.  April  1st,  1921  Fund %  4,156.15 

II.  Capital  Additions — Total %    None 

a.  State  Appropriation $    None 


GRAND  TOTAL _ $168,440.28 

Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total... $168,440.28 

a.  Salaries  &  Wagea .$101,714.17 

b.  Operation  &  Maintenance $  84,822.66 

c.  Departmental  Exp.  &  Supplies $    8,920.87 

d.  Departmental  Equipment _ $    9,290.68 

e.  General  Repairs,  Impvts  &  Sup...-. - $  17,864.76 

f.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec.  81,  1922 _ $     1,827.09 

II  Capital  Additions — Total _ -.... - $    None 

GRAND  TOTAL „, „.. $168,440.28 


LEWISTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total ^ „ ....._ $281,092.28 

a.  State  Appropriation $210,052.00 

b.  Earnings  of  Land  Endw $  43,077.66 

c.  Institution  Earnings — Total  $  27,962.57 

1.  Dormitory  Receipta $  8,276.90 

2.  Summer  School  Receipts...$14,642.74 

3.  Tuition  &  Fees .$  2,942.75 

4.  Refunds    $     251.45 

5.  Misc.  Receipts -.$  1,848.73 

II.  Capital  Additions — Total $    None 

a.  State  Appropriation $      None 

GRAND  TOTAL $281,092.28 
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II. 


ExpendltiirM 

Maintenance  —  Total $281,092.23 

a.  Salaries  &,  Wages „ $200,142.03 

b.  Operation  &  Maintenance. %  36,808.94 

c.  Departmental  Exp.  &  Supplies $  16,589.14 

d.  Departmental  Equipment %    1,818.09 

e.  General  Repairs,  Impvts  &  Sup $  22,786.52 

f.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec.  31,  1922 %    3,447.51 

Capital  Additions — Total  „. ..  _ ^ .$    None 

GRAND  TOTAL ^.. „$281,092.23 


IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $279,564.13 

a.  State  Appropriation. .„..  $195,761.00 

b.  Earnings  of  Land  Endw......  $  28,596.73 

c.  Institution  Earnings — Total  $  55,206.40 

1.  Dormitory  Receipta $18,933.04 

2.  Summer  School $  6,334.50 

3.  Tuition  &  Fees $15,807.29 

4.  Rentals  $  6,919.65 

5.  Misc.  Receipts $  7,211.92 

II.  Capital  Additions— Total - $  45,062.73 

a.  State  Appropriation $  45,000.00 

b.  Rebates   on  materials $         62.73    

GRAND  TOTAL ^ $324,626.86 


Expenditures 


I.  Maintenance  —  Total. 


a.  Salaries  &  Wages $184,325.02 

b.  Operation  &  Maintenance. $  32,598.68 

c.  Departmental  Exp.  &  Sup $  27,953.84 

d.  Departmental  Equipment $  19,827.35 

e.  General  Repairs,  Impvts.  &  Sup — $  12,275.29 

f.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec.  31,  1922 $    2,583.95 


II.  Capital  Additions — Total., 
a.  Central  Heating  Plant 


$  45,062.73 

b.  Unexpended  Bal.,  Dec.  31,  1922 $     None 

GRAND  TOTAL....- , - 


..$279,564.13 


.$  45,062.73 


..$324,626.86 
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1921-1922 
UNIVERSmr  OF  IDAHO— EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  TotaL $270,938.81 

1.  State  appropriation $128,627.00 

2.  Federal  aid— U.  S.  D.  A.— total 142,811.81  . 

a.  Federal  Smith-Level 69,683.48 

b.  Fed.  Supplementary  Ext.. ...  20,858.33 
c  States  Relations  Service...  51,870.00 

Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  —  TotaL $270,938.81 

1.  Salaries  and  wages — $203,401.68 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance 54,256.60 

3.  Equipment 1,151.69 

4.  *Bal.  Dec.  31,  1922. 12,128.84 

♦  Note:     This  balance  is  in  Federal  Funds. 

RODENT  CONTROL  WORK 

Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $  60,852.81 

1.  State  appropriation  (Gopher  bounty) ...$  32,055.67 

2.  Federal  aid— U.  S.  D.  A 28,797.14 

Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total ^ $  60,852.81 

1.  Salaries  and  wages $  19,316.32 

2.  Expense  and  supplies 34,494.93 

3.  Equipment ^ « — 7.30 

4.  ♦Bal.  Dec.  31,  1922 7,034.26 

*  Note:    This  balance  is  in  State  Appropriation. 

192M922 
ALFALFA  WEEVIL  DEPARTMENT 

Income 

1.  State  appropriation  — $  15,000.00 

Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $  15,000.00 

1.  Salaries  and  wages _ $    8373.92 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance ....„ —      5,859.49 

3.  Equipment  266.59 

4.  Bal.  Dec.  31,  1922 „ None 
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1921-1922 

PURE  SEED  DEPARTMENT 

Income 

I.  State  appropriation  %  10,000.00 

Expenditures 

I.  Mainteitence  —  Total .-. _..... $  10,000.00 

1.  Salaries  and  wages %  8,140.80 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance „... ™-...     1,588.93 

3.  Equipment  - „ - . .- 270.27 

4.  Bal.  Dec  31,  1922. „ None 


UNIVERSmr  OF  IDAHO 
Income 

1.  Maintenance  —  Total %  1,236,116.04 

a.  State  Appropriation „..  $700,000.00 

b.  Fed.  Approp's— Total |420.260.11 

1.  Hatch  Fund $  30,000.00 

2.  Adams  Fund %  30,000.00 

3.  Morrill  Fund $100,000.00 

4.  Bal.  Jan.  1st,  1921  in 
Federal  Fund $  17,781.76 

5.  Fed.  Endw.  Funds._$209,999.03 

6.  Accrued    Int. — ^uncol- 
lected  $  30,000.97 

7.  Bal.  Jan.  1st,  1921  in 
Endowment  Funda...$    2,468.35 

c.  Institutional    or    Local 

Funds   $115,865.93 

1.  Fees  and  Deposits — 

Schools  &  Colleges.....$  29,692.42 

2.  Smith-Hughes  Corp.^$  4,403.41 

3.  Agricultural   Prod $  18,655.96 

4.  Fire  Insurance $  10349.74 

5.  Sale  of  Land $  14,977.68 

6.  Rentals $  2,839.34 

7.  Breakage  fees $  7,173.07 

8.  Lindley  Hall  sinking 

fund  $    6,200.00 

9.  Miscellaneous  $  21,674.81 
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Expenditures 

1.  Maintenance  —  Total 

..    $1,236,116.04 

a.  Schools  and  Colleges 

$628,812.32 

1.  CoUege  of  Letters  & 

Science  $268,666.21 

2.  Col.  of  Agriculture.$202,964.08 

3.  School  of  Educa'n....?  32,775.70 

4.  Col.  of  Engineering...?  43,074.23 

5.  School  of  Forestry......?  35,273.46 

6.  CoUege  of  Law. $  23,554.32 

7.  School  of  Mines...... $  27,504.33 

b.  Experimentation  and 

Stations     

$146,933.77 

1.  Home   Station $  89,252.60 

2.  Aberdeen  ?    9,967.92 

3.  Caldwell -.     $  26,967.42 

4.  Felt ..$    6,956.18 

6.  Sandpoint ...$  13,790.66 

c  Administration  and  Op- 

eration   -  

$460,369.96 
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AUDIT  OF  STATE  INSTITUTION  BOOKS 

During  the  biennium  of  1921-22  the  accounts  of  the  University 
of  Idaho  have  been  audited.  The  Edwin  A.  Wilson  Auditing  Com- 
pany of  Boise  and  Twin  Falls  was  employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  under  contract,  to  conduct  this  audit,  which  covers  the 
period  from  the  date  of  the  last  audit,  191(S,  to  June  30,  1922.  In 
addition  to  the  audit  it  is  proposed  that  the  same  auditors  install 
a  new  bookkeeping  and  accounting  system  for  the  University  to  re- 
place the  present  system  which  the  University  has  outgrown. 

Provision  is  being  made  in  the  remaining  five  institution  budgets 
for  the  biennium  1928-24,  for  the  expense  of  auditing  their  accounts 
from  the  date  of  the  last  audits  in  1920. 

FIRE  INSURANCE— STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Insurance  records  for  the  six  state  educational  institutions  are 
kept  by  this  office.  All  policies  written  on  property  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Board  of  Education  bear  a  covering  termed  a 
"blanket"  form.  This  form  is  revised  every  year,  for  each  institu- 
tion, by  this  office,  such  revision  being  based  upon  the  annual  inven- 
tories taken  for  each  institution.  In  this  manner  the  records  are 
centralized,  readily  accessible  and  "on  schedule'',  with  the  value  of 
the  property  and  contents.  The  present  "covering"  provides  for  a 
stipulated  amount  clause  applying  to  all  buildings  and  a  90%  co- 
insurance clause  applying  only  to  the  contents.  This  form  enables 
the  State  to  recover  the  loss  on  contents  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  contents  or  the  building  in  which  they  are  located  at  the  time  of 
the  fire.  This  general  covering  does  not  apply  to  the  fireproof  Ad- 
ministration Building  at  the  University  nor  the  contents  of  the  same. 

During  the  present  biennium  this  office  has  reported  expirations 
to  the  State  Director  of  Insurance  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed 
by  the  Sixteenth  Session,  Chap.  236.  Previous  to  this  all  expirations 
were  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  re- 
spective institutions  who  designated  the  agent  with  whom  the  policy 
was  to  be  written.  The  present  law  necessitates  a  division  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility  and  has  proven  unsatisfactory  both  to  this  of- 
^ce  and  that  of  the  State  Director  of  Insurance. 

The  following  insurance  table  gives  the  amount  of  insurance  car- 
ried by  institutions  both  as  to  buildings  and  contents,  together  with 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  carried.  This  table  also  gives  the  aver- 
age three-year  rate  per  $100.00,  for  each  institution,  as  effective 
December,  1922. 
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FKE  INSURANCE  TABLE 
Deeember,  1922 


© 


iMtitution 

Location 

on 
buUdinss 

Insurance 

on 
contents 

ToUl 
Insurance 

Ave. 

rate 

for 

8-yrs. 

Universitj  of  Idaho 
Univenitj  of  Idaho . 

Lewiston   Normal   School.. 

Albion    Normal    School 

Idaho    Technical    InsUtute 
Industrial  Training  School 
School  for  Deaf  and  BUnd 

Moscow    

Experiment 

Stations. 

Lewiston 

Albion 

PocateUo 

St.  Anthony 
Goodinir 

%    652.920.00 

21.470.00 
816.575.00 
186.900.00 
221.180.00 
286.860.00 
122.500.00 

$    328.760.00 

8.700.00 
74.925.00 
54.200.00 
82.790.00 
92.540.00 
29.000.00 

$   976.680.00 

80.170.00 
891,500.00 
241.100.00 
808.970.00 
829.400.00 
161.500.00 

1.21 

2.40 
0.69 
1.66 
0.98 
1.27 
1.09 

TntJil 

1.758.405.00 

665.915.00 

82.424.820.00 

FIRE  LOSSES 

Stale  InstitiitloiiB 

During  the  past  two  years  three  fires  have  occurred  at  our  edu- 
cational institutions:  On  December  18/1921,  there  was  a  small  fire 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Administration  Building  at  the  Industrial 
Training  School  at  St.  Anthony.  The  total  cost  of  the  repairs  being 
about  $300.00. 

One  of  the  bath  rooms  of  Ridenbaugh  Hall,  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  was  damaged  by  fire  on  September  18,  1921,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $150.00. 

The  most  serious  loss  during  the  biennium  occurred  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  on  the  night  of  Nov.  16,  1921,  when  the  Beef  Cattle 
Bam  and  contents  were  destroyed.  Besides  the  building  considerable 
hay  and  grain  were  lost,  as  well  as  some  loss  of  stock.  All  losses 
were  covered  by  insurance  and  promptly  adjusted  and  payment  made. 

Insurance  received  on  the  Beef  Cattle  Bam  amounted  to  $4,408.03 ; 
and  on  the  contents,  $6,441.75,  making  a  total  of  $10,849.78. 

EARNINGS  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  following  table  of  institution  earnings  has  been  prepared 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  principal  source  of  income  and  the  amounts 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  total  earnings  by  institutions.  This 
table  does  not  include  the  income  from  the  Interest  Funds.  Such  a 
table  win  be  found  on  page  44. 
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BULLETINS 

The  State  Board  of  Education  publishes,  quarterly  or  oftener, 
bulletins  dealing  with  the  educational  work  of  the  State.  During  the 
biennium  closing  fourteen  such  bulletins  have  been  published.  These 
bulletins  are  distributed  throughout  the  State  without  cost  and  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  State  Board  at  Boise.  In  the  case  of  the  High 
School  and  Elementary  School  Manuals  and  Course  of  Study,  and  the 
School  Laws,  there  is  a  small  charge  made.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  bulletins  published  since  1920  for  distribution: 

1920 

Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  Educational  Directory. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  Arbor  Day— Bird  Day. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  Announcement  of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  (Sup.)  Adoption  of  History  Series,  for  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  Ith  and  8th  grades  in  Common  School  Districts  and  Inde- 
pendent Districts. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  of 
Idaho. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  7,  A  Course  of  Professional  Reading  for  the  Teachers  of 
Idaho. 

Vol.  VI,  No.  8,  Courses  of  Study  and  Manual  of  Methods  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Idaho. 


..^^ 


1921 

Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  Fourth  Biennial  Report. ' 

Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  Educational  Directory. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  Announcements  of  the  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  State  High  Schools,  dealing  with  high  school  tui- 
tion, accredited  high  schools,  and  rural  high  schools. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  5,  Idaho  School  Laws. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  6,  School  House  Plans  for  One,  Two,  and  Three-Room 
Buildings. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  7,  List  of  Books  for  Elementary  and  Rural  Schools. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  8,  A  Course  in  Professional  Reading  for  the  Teachers 
of  Idaho.    A  Course  in  Reading  for  Eighth  Grade  Pupils. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  9,  The  Idaho  System. 

1922 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  Educational  Directory. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  Uniform  Fiscal  Reports  and  Budgets  for  Indepen- 
dent School  Districts. 

Vo.  VIII,  No.  3,  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  A  Course  in  Professional  Reading  for  the  Teach- 
ers of  Idaho.  Also  a  Course  in  Reading  for  Eighth  Grade 
Pupils,  1922-23. 
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VoL  VIII,  No.  5,  Organization  and  Functions  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 
This  office  is  required  to  furnish,  without  cost  to  all  school  offi- 
cials, copies  of  the  School  Law.     This  list  includes    all  trustees  of 
school  districts  in  the  state. 

SMITHHUGHES  OR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

Under  the  State's  acceptance  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  was  the  Board  designated  to  exercise  control 
of  Vocational  Education  and  to  act  as  a  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

All  bookkeeping  work  of  the  Vocational  Board,  including  the 
checking  and  auditing  of  all  vouchers  is  done  by  this  officee.  There  is 
submitted  herewith  a  condensed  financial  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  this  Board  for  the  biennium  1921-22.  A  report  in 
detail  of  the  activities  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  appears  in  a 
separate  report  published  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 


SUMMARY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND 

EXPENDITURES,   STATE    BOARD   FOR   VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

BIENNIUM  19211922 

Receipts 

State  Federal  Local 

1.  Federal  allotment  and   State 

appropriation    $  45,545.00    $  47,692.04 

2.  Balance  Federal  funds  carried 

over  from  preceding  bien- 
nium, due  and  paid  to 
schools  in  1921 827.81     

8.  Interest  on  Federal  funds  Jan. 

1,  1921,  to  Dec  31,  1922 - 253.33     

4.  Bulletins  sold 363.20    


Q 


Total  $  45,908.20    $  48,773.18 
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BzpenditiirM 

Paid   by   kwal 


or  teaehcz^ 

traininir  in- 

■titutioni 

1.  Pa>7nents  to  schools  for  agri- 

cultural education $  18,189.22    %  17,482.05    $  46,645.08 

2.  Payments  for  trade  and  indus- 

trial education. 1,694.65  7,895.50        10,416.14 

3.  Payments  for  home  economics 

education  ..      2,915.99  2,604.00        13,146.29 

4.  Totals  for    the    training    of 

teachers  of  Agricultur  a  1, 
Trade  and  Industrial,  Home 
Economics,  and  Commercial 
Education,  including  super- 
vision  22,806.63        20,588.30  4,604.20 

5.  Equipment    -...- 351.71     ^ 

6.  Interest  on  Federal  funds  re- 

mitted to  Fed.  Gov't 253.33    


Totals  %  45,908.20    %  48,778.18    %  74310.71 

*  Under  Federal  reflrulations  interest  on  Federal  allotmenta  must  be  remitted  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 


© 


SUMMARY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.  STATE  BOARD  FOR 

VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

for 

THOSE   INJURED   IN   INDUSTRY   OR   OTHERWISE 

FEDERAL  ALLOTMENT  AND   STATE  APPROPRIATION 

Ineome 

SUte  Federal 

State  appropriation _ %  10,000.00    % 

Federal  allotment „ 10,000.00 

Carried  over  from  preceding  biennium „..  2,500.00 

Interest  on  Federal  funds 97.76 

$  10,000.00    $  12,697.76 
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ExpenditnrM 

SUte  Federal 

Administration  $    6,888.64  %    6,064.92 

Tuition 3,166.64  8,074.86 

**Interest  on  Federal  funds  remitted  to  the 

Federal  Government 97.76 

♦Reverting  to  the  Federal  Government 4,006.80 

Unexpended  balance   Federal   funds   carried 

into  next  biennium. 368.42 

Reverting  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State —         946.82    — 


Totals  ~ $  10,000.00    %  12,697.76 

**  Under    Federal    reffulatlons    interest   earned   on   Federal   aUotmenta   must  be 
remitted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

*  Under  Federal  refrulatlons  on  June  SOth  of  each  year  unexpended  portions  of 
Federal  allotments  for  that  year  revert  to  the  Federal  Government. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

BIENNIUM  1921-22 

STATE  APPROPRIATION 

Income 

I.  Maintenance  —  Total $60,121.77 

a.  Salaries  and  Wajres $38,110.00 

b.  Expense  and  Supplies $18,476.60 

c  Equipment   $     760.00 

d.  Sale  of  Bulletins $  1,272.40 

e.  Certification  Fund— 1919-20^ .  $  1,614.37 

Expenditures 

I.  Maintenance  - - $60,121.77 

a.  Salaries  and  Wages,   (includ- 
ing salary  of  State  Supt.  of 

Public  Instruction) $38,689.63 

b.  Board  Honorariunt.-. $     976.00 

c  Expense  &   Supplies— Totals..  $18,668.64 

1.  Printing  $6,243.60 

2.  Office  Expense— Supplies. — $2,060.49 

3.  Postage  ^. $1,396.11 

4.  Telephone  &  Telegraph..... $1,041.74 

6.  Travel  Expense..... $7,926.60 

d.  Equipment  —  Total $     686.66 

e.  Bal.,  Dec.  31,  1922 $  1,162.06 
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CERTIFICATION  FUND 

Income 


I.  Maintenance  —  Total- 


a.  Salaries  and  Wages 

b.  Expense  and  Supplies 


7^60.00 
740.00 


Expenditures 


© 


I.  Maintenance  —  Total. 


a.  Salaries  and  Wages 

b.  Exp.  and  Supplies — TotaL. 

1.  Printing 

2.  Postage  


3.  Telephone  &  Telegraph.. 

4.  Travel  Expense 

c.  Balance  Dec.  31,  1922 „. 


%   454.56 

112.20 

31.70 

141.54 


%  7,311.91 
$     740.00 


48.09 


.$  8,100.00 


4  8,100.00 


CONDENSED  INSTITUTION  BUDGETS 
BIENNIUM  192S-24 

The  amounts  under  the  heading  "Budget  1923-24''  represent  the 
amount  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


Budtfet  1928-24 

%  82,680.00 

1,600.00 

21,266.00 

23,942.00 

12,248.00 

7,674.00 

None 


$149,310.00 


STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Expended  1921.22 

Salaries  and  Wages. $  76,607.86 


Readers  for  Blind,  University  Students.. 
Operation  and  Maintenance... 


Departmental  Expense  and  Suppliea. 
Departmental  Equipment. 
Gen.  Repairs,  Impvts  &  Supplies.. 
Capital  Additions 


Balance  December  31,  1922.. 


Total 


-  1,188.53 

.  18,662.66 

-.  26,761.78 
6,036.96 

.  4,624.86 

.  15,072.23 

..  3,903.59 

..$152368.47 


4,000.00     (estimated)   Less  revenues 
(145,310.00    1923-24  Appropriation 


(actual)       6367.47 


1921-22  $146,991.00 
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Budset  1928-24 
$   93,000.00 

113,876.00 
31,500.00 
15,600.00 
15,550.00 
20,000.00 


IDAHO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Expended  1921-22 

Salaries  and  Wages $  82,797.60 


Operation  and  Maintenance. 


Departi  Expense  and  Supplies 

Departmental  Equipment 

Gen.  Repairs,  Impvts  and  Supplies.. 
Capital  Additions 


Balance  December  81,  1922.. 


106351.97 
29,973.92 
28,310.22 

5,698.24 
23,680.37 

2,161.16 


$289,525.00 

35,000.00 

$254,525.00 


Total  . 
(Estimated) 
1923-24 


Less  Revenues 
Appropriation 


$279,473.48 

(actual)  35,007.48 
1921-22  $244,466.00 


Budset  192S-24 

$212,044.00 
47340.00 
39,095.00 
57,086.00 
33,674.00 
None 


IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITL^TE 


Salaries  and  Wages... 


Operation  and  Maintenance.. 


Expended  1921-22 

...$184,325.02 

32,598.68 


Departmental  Exp.  and  Supplies.. 27,953.84 

Departmental  Eqtdpment  19^27.35 

Gen.  Repairs,  Impvts.  &  Supplies 12,275.29 

Capital  Additions - 45,062.73 

Balance  December  31,  1922 2,583.95 


$389,739.00  Total -... 

47,700.00     (Estimated)     Less  Revenues 


....$279,564.13 

(actual)     83,803.13 


$342,039.00    1923-24 


Appropriation 


1921-22  $195,761.00 


Budget  1928-24 
$132,370.00 

30300.00 
4,525.00 
5,750.00 

11,500.00 
8,000.00 


ALBION  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Departmental  Exp.  and  Supplies... 

Departmental  Eqtupment 

Cren.  Repairs,  Impvts.  &  Supplies. 

Capital  Additions  


Balance  December  31,  1922 

$192,945.00  Total  

67,200.00     (Estimated)     Less  Revenues 


Expended  1921-22 
-..$101,714.17 

34,322.66 

3,920.87 

9,290.68 

17,364.76 

None 

1^27.09 

$168,440.23 

(actual)     72,701.23 


$125,746.00    1923-24 


Appropriation 


1921-22  $  95,739.00 
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Budget  1023-24 

$201,814.00 

40,976.00 

15,358.00 

6,279.00 

33,320.00 

None 


$297,247.00 


LEWISTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Salaries  and  Wages.. 


Operation  and  Maintenance... 


Departmental  Exp.  and  Supplies 

Departmental  Equipment  

Gen.  Repairs,  Impvts.  and  Supplies... 

Capital  Additions  — 

Balance  December  31,  1922 

Total  


60,000.00     (Estimated)     Less  Revenues 
$237,247.00     1923-24  Appropriations 


Expended  1921-22 

$200,142.03 

36,308.94 

16,589.14 

1318.09 

22,786.52 

None 

3,447.51 

4281,092.28 


(actual)     71,040.23 


1921-22  $210,052.00 


Budget  1923-24 
$    319,420.00 

212,970.00 
40,000.00 
69,420,00 
42,660.00 
24,968.00 
32,775.00 

$     94,335.00 

11,140.00 

24,450.00 

7,550.00 

13,695.00 

$   291,470.00 

$   473,625.00 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Expenditures  1921-22 

1.     Schools  &  Colleges. 

College  of  Letters  &  Science „.$  264,666.21 

College  of  Agriculture. 203,964.08 

School  of  Education...... „ 32,948.83 

College  of  Engineering 43,374.23 

School  of  Forestry „ -.... 35,523.45 

College  of  Law..„ 23,554.32 

School  of  Mines „ 27,604.33 


2.    Experimentation 

Home  Station  

Aberdeen  . 

Caldwell  ^ 

Felt - 


&   Stations. 


Sandpoint    ....- !..„ 

3.  Extension  Division. 

4.  Administration  &  Operation. 


..$  89,252.60 
9,967.92 

..  26,967.42 
6,955.18 

.       13,790.65 

$   306,770.21 
$   460,369.95 


$1,658,487.00  TOTAL  ^ - $1,545,709.38 

576,535.00     (Estimated)   Less  Income 717,082.38 


$1,081,952.00    To  be  Appropriated  from  Taxation. $   828,627.00 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  BIENNIUM  ie21.1922 

On  the  years  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  this  office  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  state  financial  and  statistical  report  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  report  of  this  nature 
requires  the  securing  of  a  vast  amount  of  information  not  only  from 
the  state  institutions  and  public  schools,  but  also  from  all  private 
schools,  business  colleges,  etc,  and  the  assembling  and  publication  of 
such  a  report  necessarily  involves  a  large  amount  of  clerical  and 
statistical  work. 

The  office  force  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  during  the 
past  biennium,  remained  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  biennium 
and  was  made  up  of  the  following  employees: 

Chief  Clerk — Secretary  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,-  who 
has  immediate  charge  of  the  clerical  staff. 

Assistant  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Certification  Clerk — Having  immediate  charge  of  the  examina- 
tion, recording  and  issuing  of  all  certificates. 

Bookkeeper — Has  charge  of  the  financial  records  of  the  de- 
partment, checks  all  institution  claims  and  payrolls  and  receives  and 
receipts  for  all  certification  fees  and  for  all  othei:  money  collected  by 
the  department. 

Junior  Clerk — Secretary  to  the  Business  Agent  and  Auditor,  re- 
sponsible for  all  insurance  records  of  the  six  institutions  as  well  as 
all  records  of  contracts  and  bonds. 

Junior  Clerk — Secretary  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Junior  Clerk — Assists  Certification  clerk  in  the  filling  and  re- 
cording of  records  and  the  handling  of  the  vast  amount  of  cor- 
respondence necessary  in  the  examination  and  issuance  of  teachers' 
certificates. 

All  stenographers  and  clerks  are  required  to  do  their  own  filing 
in  addition  to  their  stenographic  work.. 

The  average  daily  mail,  as  prepared  and  mailed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, during  the  past  two  years  has  exceeded  a  daily  average  of 
165  letters.  This  figure  does  not  include  circular  letters  mailed  nor 
does  it  include  second  class  mail. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Department  Budget — 1928-24 

Income 

1921-1922 

Maintenance  —  Total $  68,221.77 

a.  Salaries  and  Wages $  45,470.00 

b.  Expense  and  Supplies 19,215.00 

c.  Equipment  760.00 

d.  Sale  of  Bulletins ..«..      1,272.40 

e.  Certification  Fund  1919-20 -. 1,514.37 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL  RECORDS, 
REPORTS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

During  the  past  year  an  advanced  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
uniformity  of  records  in  that  we  have  compiled  and  adopted  a  uni- 
form Fiscal  Report  and  Budget  form  for  all  independent  and  rural 
high  school  districts.  This  form  of  budget  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  at  its  January,  1922,  meeting. 

This  system  was  approved  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  corresponds  to  the  system  recommended  by  Dr.  Strayer  and  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education.  The  budget  form  pro- 
vides a  detailed  classification  of  expenditures  and  revenues  and  its 
conscientious  use  will  result  in  placing  school  districts  on  a  known 
basis  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  at  the  same  time  be  uniform 
over  the  entire  state,  and  comply  with  all  state  and  federal  reports. 

Another  achievement  worthy  of  note  and  of  even  more  impor- 
tance was  the  approval  of  a  new  uniform  system  of  accounting  for 
school  districts  as  approved  and  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  meeting  held  in  Boise,  January  28,  1922. 

This  accounting  system  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  during 
the  past  two  years.  Parts  of  it  have  been  in  use  for  two  years  and 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  actual  practice.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  this  system  has  been  prepared  by  the  Edwin 
A.  Wilson  Accounting  firm  of  Twin  Falls  and  Boise.  Their  large 
experience  in  the  auditing  of  school  district  accounts  has  been  of 
great  value  in  the  preparation  and  perfecting  of  this  uniform  system. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  or  revolutionary  about  the 
system,  and  its  chief  virtue  is  its  simplicity. 

Its  conscientious  use  will  prove  of  great  value  to  boards  of  trus- 
tees, and  of  direct  financial  benefit  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  state. 
This  uniform  system  ties  in  with,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  budget 
form  which  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  and  its  use  re- 
quired by  all  school  districts  in  the  state.  Nothing  that  a  school  board 
can  do  for  their  districts  toward  a  thorough  control  of  their  finances 
would  be  equal  in  importance  to  the  adoption  of  a  budget  system,  and 
a  thorough  and  uniform  system  of  accounting.  It  will  result  in  a 
great  saving  of  time,  and  will  enable  school  boards  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  schools  in  a  thorough  and  business-like  manner. 

This  system  will  meet  all  state  and  federal  requirements.  It 
can  be  economically  installed  and  operated,  and  it  will  be  imiform 
throughout  the  entire  state.  Its  adoption  or  use  is  going  to  place 
Idaho  well  toward  the  front  in  school  financing  and  control  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time  this  report  is  being  written  some  twenty-five  of  our 
larger  independent  districts  have  adopted  and  installed  the  Uniform 
Accounting  System.    The  accountants  of  the  state  are  recommending 
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its  use  in  our  schools.  One  accountant  who  installed  this  system  for 
a  school  district  reports  that  it  took  him  but  27  hours'  working  time 
to  complete  one  year's  records. 

Practically  all  forms,  accoimts  and  reports  of  school  trustees, 
both  for  the  County  Superintendents  and  for  this  office,  have  been 
standardized,  and  are  now  in  use  throughout  the  State.  Standardiza- 
tion in  accounting  and  statistics  is  a  recognized  method  for  efficiency. 

There  are  listed  herewith  the  required  forms  of  school  and  county 
reports  and  blanks  as  approved  and  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  These  forms  are  all  prepared  by  this  office  and  are  there- 
fore uniform  for  the  State. 


S.  B. 

E. 

2-100 

S. 

B. 

E. 

2-101 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-102 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-103 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-104 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-105 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-106 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-107 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-108 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-109 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-110 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-111 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-112 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-113 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-114 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-115 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-117 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-118 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-119 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-120 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-121 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-122 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-123 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-124 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-125 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-127 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-128 

SCHOOL  FORMS  APPROVED  AND  ADOPTED 

by  the 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Budget  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 
Teacher's  Term  Report,  Common  Schools. 
School  Census  Marshall's  Report. 
Annual  Report  of  Trustees  (Common  District). 
Notice  Annual  School  Meeting  and  Election  Com- 
mon School  Districts. 

Return  of  Election  to  County  Superintendent  (Com- 
mon District). 

Teacher's  Application  Blank. 
Certification  of  Special  Tax. 

Notice  of  Annual  School  Meeting  and  Election  (In- 
dependent District). 
Oath  of  Judge  of  Election. 
Oath  of  Clerk  of  Election. 
Trustees'  Oath  of  Office. 

Annual  Report  of   Independent     School     District 
Trustees. 

Teacher's  Monthly  Report  to  County  Superintendent. 
County  Superintendent's  School  Inspection  Report. 
Standard  School  Requirements   (Card). 
Record  of  Teacher's  Examination  and  Certificates. 
Form  for  County  Superintendents  to  remit  Fees  for 
Sale  of  Certificates. 
Examination  Reports. 
H.  S.  Inspection  Report. 
Teacher's  Contract. 
Order  for  School  Warrant. 

Notice  of  Bond  Election  (Common  School  District). 
Notice  of  Bond  Election  for  Independent  Districts. 
Notice  of  Apportionment  to  Clerk  of  Districts. 
County  Superintendents'  Financial  Record  Sheets. 
Trustee's  Record  Book. 
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s. 

B. 

E. 

2-180 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-131 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-132 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-133 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-134 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-135 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-136 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-137 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-138 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-139 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-140 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-141 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-142 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-143 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-144 

s. 

B. 

E. 

2-145 

S.  B.  E.    2-129    County  Superintendent's  Notice  to  Clerk  of  Balance 

in  School  District  Treasury. 

Return  of  Bond  Election  for  County  Superintendent. 

Same  as  2-130  only  for  Independent  District. 

Trustees'  Annual  Financial  Report  (All  Districts). 

Examiner's   Record  and  Application  at  Teachers' 

Examination. 

Return  of  Election  of  Trustees  (Ind.  Dist.) 

County  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  Sheets. 

County   Superintendents'  Apportionment,  Teacher^ 

and  Trustees'  Record  Book. 

Common  School  District  Bond  Forms. 

Independent  School  District  Bond  Forms. 

Notice  of  Annual   School  Meeting  and  Election — 

Rural  High  Districts. 

Return  of  Election  to     County     Superintendent — 

Rural  High  Districts. 

Transfer  of  High  School  Tuition  Blanks. 

Budget  form  for  all  Independent  &  Class  A  Districts. 

Eighth  Grade  Diploma. 

Abstract  of  Bond  Election  Proceedings — Ind.  Dists. 

Abstract  of  Bond  Election  Proceedings — Common 

Districts. 
S.  B.  E.    2-146    County  Teachers'  Certificates — 1st,  2nd,  3rd  grade, 

and  1st  grade  permanent  certificates. 

MILLAOE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  59,  Session  Laws  of  1917,  independent 
districts  may  levy  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  furnish  funds  when 
added  to  the  county  apportionment  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  This  tax,  together  with  the 
levy  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  "shall  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  district."  This 
act  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  authorize  the  particular  district  to  increase  its  levy  from  ten 
to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar.  No  district  is  given 
this  privilege  by  the  Board  of  Education  except  upon  the  showing 
of  financial  conditions  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  justifies  such 
increase  above  10  mills.  Each  district  making  application  for  an 
increase  of  levy  does  so  upon  a  prescribed  form  of  financial  statement 
authorized  by  this  office  and  bears  the  signature  of  the  chairman  and 
clerk  of  the  district  board.  This  increased  levy  as  granted  must  be 
ex]>ended  for  the  payment  of  (1)  interest  on  bonds  and  sinking  fund; 
(2)  bonds  at  maturity;  (3)  for  maintenance. 

For  the  school  year  1921-22  the  Board  granted  69  districts  per- 
mission to  increase  their  levy  above  10  mills.  For  the  school  year 
1922-23  there  were  67  districts  granted  this  increase  over  10  mills. 
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The  operation  and  maintenance  cost  for  the  public  schools  de- 
creased in  1921-22  over  that  for  the  year  1920-21,  $131^98.00,  which 
represents  a  decrease  of  6.5%,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  same  period  increased  Z.5%, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  school  districts  granted  increases  during 
the  past  two  years: 


g) 


DISTRICTS  GRANTED  INCREASE  IN  LEVIES 
1921 


TOWN 

Aberdeen  „ 

Ashton  — -.. 

Bancroft 

Blackfoot 

Boise 

Bonners  Ferry... 
Bonners  Ferry... 

Buhl  

Burley 

Caldwell 

Cascade  — ..» 

Challis 


Diet. 
No. 

...  68 

...  8 

.„  51 

...  8 

...  1 

...  4 

...  14 


1 
28 
1 
1 
1 
2 

37 

42 

4 

1 

4 

2 

35 

2 

40 

7 

15 

6 

1 

38 

52 

6 

2 

9 

Marysville  6 

McCammon  24 

Meridian   27 

Montpelier    1 


Coeur  d'Alene 

Craigmont 

Craigmont  

Dietrich 

Dubois   

Felt 

Filer  .„.-. 

Genesee   

Grace  

GrangeviUe 

Hagerman  _. 

Hansen 

Harrison 

Hollister 

Idaho  Falls 
Jerome 
Kamiah   ..... 

Kellogg 

Kimberley 
Lago  


COUNTY 

Bingham  . 
Fremont  ... 
Bannock  ... 
Bingham  ... 
Ada  .- 


Ami.  in 
MUls 

15 

14 

15 

15 

13.3 

15 

15 


Boundary  

Boundary  . 

Twin  Falls 

Cassia 

Canyon 15 

Valley 

Custer 

Kootenai 

Lewis  

Lewis   ..„ 

Lincoln 

Clark 

Teton   - 

Twin  Falls. 
Latah  — 


Bannock  . 

Idaho  

Gooding  — 
Twin  Falls . 
Kootenai  — 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
12 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Twin  Falls ..- 

Bonneville - 

Jerome  15 

Lewis 15 

Shoshone  13 

Twin  Falls 15 

Bannock  12.5 

Fremont 13 

Bannock  ....._ 15 

Ada 12 

Bear  Lake 15 
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Moreland  . 

M060OW 

Mullan  

Murtaugh . 


Nampa 
Nez  Perce . 

Oakley 

Paris 

Paul 


Parma 

Payette 

Plummer 

Pocatello 

Priest  River . 

Rathdrum 

Richfield 

Rupert 


Rupert 

Sahnon 

Sandpoint 

Shoshone 


Soda  Springs 

Spirit  Lake 

St.  Anthony  

St.  Maries 

Star 


Sugar  City . 
Twin  Falls. 
Wallace 


Weiser  

Wendell  _ 
Winchester 
Worley 


28 
6 
12 
8 
37 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 

_..  32 
-._  12 

1 

..-..  13 

2 

......  16 

......    2 

......     1 

™  30 

1 

.....  12 

^.^    6 
.^  60 
™    2 
...     1 
...^  20 
...^    4 
......    1 

......    8 

72 

......  35 

......  38 

....  57 


Bingham . 


Latah 
Shoshone  ^ 
Twin  Falls. 

Canyon 

Lewis  

Cassia 

Bear  Lake  . 
Minidoka  .. 

Canyon 

Payette  .. 
Benewah 
Bannock  . 
Bonner  .. 
Kootenai 
Lincoln  ... 
Minidoka 
Minidoka 

Lemhi 

Bonner  ... 
Lincoln  ... 
Caribou  . 
Kootenai . 
Fremont 
Benewah 
Ada  


Madison  — 
Twin  Falls  .. 
Shoshone  — 
Washington 

Gooding 

Lewis  

Kootenai 


DISTRICTS  GRANTED  INCREASE  IN  LEVIES 


1922 


15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
18 
15 
12 
15 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Diflt. 


Ami.  in 


TOWN 

No. 

COUNTY 

MiU8 

Aberdeen  

58 

Bingham 

....  15 

Ashton   

8 

Fremont 

™  15 

Bancroft 

51 

Bannock 

™  15 

Blackfoot  

.....   .    ..    8 

Bingham 

15 

Boise      

1 

Ada  ..... 

„  15. 

Bonners  Ferry     

14 

Boundary 

.....  15 

Bonners  Ferry 

4 

Boundary 

15 

Buhl  

3 

Twin  Falls      

....  16 

Burley 

1 

Cassia  . 

15 

CaldweU  

28 

Canyon 

.....  15 

d- 
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Cascade - . 1 

Castleford 9 

Chains   1 

Coeur  d'Alene 1 

Craigmont 1 

Dietrich  42 

Dubois 4 

Felt 1 

Filer  4 

Genesee 2 

Grace  ^.  36 

Grangeville 2 

Hagerman  40 

Hansen 7 

Harrison   16 

HoUister 6 

Idaho  Falls _ „ 1 

Jerome .-.. 33 

Kamiah 62 

KeUogg 6 

Kimberley  ? 2 

McCammon  24 

Meridian   33 

Montepelier 1 

Moore  2 

Moreland  ..- 28 

Moscow ^ 5 

MuUan  12 

Murtaugh 8 

Nampa 37 

Nez  Perce  1 

Oakley  2 

Paris 2 

Paul   3 

Parma 8 

Payette 32 

Plummer  12 

Pocatello 1 

Priest  River 13 

Rathdrum   2 

Richfield   16 

Rupert 2 

Rupert 1 

Salmon  . 1 

Sandpoint 1 

Shoshone  12 

Spirit  Lake 50 


VaUey 

Twin  Falls. 
Custer 


Kootenai 

Lewis   

Lincoln  

Clark 

Teton 

Twin  Falls  . 

Latah  

Bannock 

Idaho  

Gooding  

Twin  Falls 

Kootenai . 

Twin  Falls 
Bonneville  . 

Jerome  

Lewis   — 


Shoshone  ^ 
Twin  Falls . 
Bannock  ...... 

Ada  


Bear  Lake 
Butte. 
Bingham  — 

Latah  

Shoshone  _ 
Twin  Falls 

Canyon 

Lewis  

Cassia 

Bear  Lake  » 
Minidoka  _ 

Canyon  

Payette 

Benewah 


Bannock  

Bonner 

Kootenai 

Lincoln 

Minidoka  ... 
Minidoka  ... 

Lemhi  

Bonner  

Lincoln 

Kootenai 


16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
12 
16 
16 
16 
16 
13 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
16 
16 
15 
12 
16 
16 
16 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
12 
16 
15 
14 
15 
12 
15 
14 
14 
15 
12 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
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St.  Anthony 2  Fremont 15 

St.  Maries 1  Benewah 16 

Sugar  City  — 4  Madison 15 

Twin  Falls 1  Twin  Falls 15 

Wallace 8  Shoshone 15 

Weiser  1  Washington 15 

Wendell  36  Gooding  11 

Whitebird 19  Idaho 16 

Winchester 38  Lewis 15 

Worley 67  Kootenai 15 

SCHOOL.  BUILDING  PLANS 

The  Idaho  Bulletin  of  Education,  Vol.  VII,  No.  7,  dated  June  1921, 
prepared  by  this  office  during  the  past  year,  contains  ''Regulations 
and  Advice  for  School  Buildings  and  Grounds/'  and  combined  with 
this,  it  contains  fifteen  plans  of  school  buildings;  six  of  the  one  room, 
seven  of  the  two  room,  and  two  of  the  three  room  type.  All  these 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  this  department  and  they  meet  all  state 
requirements.  Since  the  issuance  of  this  bulletin  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  throughout  the  state  for  plans  of  these  buildings  and  over 
300  districts  have  been  furnished  a  set  of  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  building.  Complete  working  plans,  specifications  and  a  form 
of  contract  for  any  of  the  buildings  illustrated  in  this  bulletin  are  fur- 
nished school  districts  without  cost  to  the  district. 

In  preparing  the  plans  of  school  buildings  as  contained  in  this 
bulletin,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  lay 
out,  not  specific  plans,  but  a  few  general  ones,  which  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  day.  In  such  plans,  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  proper  lighting  heating  and  ventilating  of 
these  buildings. 

Approval  of  School  Building  Plans.  In  acordance  with  the  school 
code  C.  S.  803  (2)  Part  2,  and  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, all  plans  and  specifications,  other  than  those  prepared  by  this 
office,  must  be  approved  by  this  department  before  contracts  are  let. 
A  licensed  architect,  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
passes  upon  all  school  house  plans  and  specifications,  as  to  the  con- 
struction, sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  seating  ar- 
rangements, this  office  passing  upon  the  educational  features. 

This  plan  of  approval  secures  for  all  districts  in  the  State  build- 
ings which,  when  completed,  will  meet  all  reqturements  of  the  State, 
and  provide  a  building  properly  constructed  as  to  heating,  ventliation 
and  lighting,  thus  safeguarding  the  health  of  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  number  of 
schoolbuildings  in  each  county  of  the  State  of  the  one,  two,  three  and 
four-room  type,  and  those  larger  than  the  four-room  btulding.    The 
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value  of  the  btuldings  and  grounds  by  counties,  for  the  years  1920-21, 
and  1921-22,  is  also  criven.  From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  increase  in  the  total  value  of  all  school  property  for  the  year 
1920  over  that  of  1919,  was  $2,658,478.00.  The  increase  for  the  past 
two  years  has  not  been  nearly  so  marked.  The  total  value  of  school 
btdldings  and  grounds  for  the  year  1921  was  $15,319,849.00,  and  for 
the  year  1922  the  value  increased  to  $16,153,669.00. 

On  June  30,  1922,  there  were  1722  school  buildings  in  the  State 
owned  by  school  districts  as  compared  to  1711  for  the  year  1919. 
These  figures  do  not  include  rented  btuldings.  The  total  number  of 
school  buildings  of  the  one,  two,  three  and  four  room  type  was  32  less 
in  1922  than  in  the  year  1919.  The  increase  in  school  buildings  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  has  been  of  the  larger  designs — or  four  rooms 
or  more;  and  the  number  of  these  buildings  has  shown  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  for  the  year  1922  over  that  of  the  year  1919. 
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AUDIT   OF  INDEPENDENT   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS'  ACCOUNTS 

Chapter  56,  Session  Laws  of  1919  directs  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  every  school  district  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  except  the  Board 
of  trustees  of  common  school  districts,  shall  at  intervals  not  greater 
than  four  years  cause  to  be  made  by  competent  accountants  an  audit 
of  the  districts  accqunts  and  records  and  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  such 
audit  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  expense  of 
such  audit  is  to  be  paid  by  the  district  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
This  act  was  approved  on  March  14, 1919,  and  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  all  districts  affected,  which  have  not 
as  yet  had  their  books  and  accounts  audited  during  the  past  four  years, 
must  do  so  before  the  14th  day  of  March  1923.  Provision  is  also  made 
that  upon  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  have  such 
an  examination  or  report  made  and  completed  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  cause  the  same  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  district 

The  following  are  lists  of  the  districts  having  such  audits  com.- 
pleted  during  the  past  two  years : 


(D 


Town 

Nez  Perce  .. 

Pierce  

Twin  Falls 
Buhl 


Jerome 

Rigby  , 

Nampa 

Lewiston  .. 
Genesee  — 
Murtaugh 

Boise 

Filer 

Burley 

Sandpoint 
Paul 


Year  1921 

Dittrict 

_Ind*  No. 
.„.Ind.  No. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
and.  No.  33 


Jnd.  No. 
Jnd.  No. 


Jnd.  No. 


Ind.  No. 

Ind.  No. 

Ind.  No. 

.....Ind.  No. 

Ind.  No. 

Ind.  No. 


Ind.  No. 

-..Ind.  No. 

Ind.  No. 


5 

37 
1 
2 

8 
1 
4 
1 
1 
8 


County 

Lewis 

Clearwater 

Twin  Falls 

Twin  Falls 

Jerome 

„..  Jefferson 

„ Canyon 

...Nez  Perce 

Latah 

-....„ Twin  Falls 

Ada 

^ Twin  Falls 

^^.^ Cassia 

Bonner 

Minidoka 


Tr 


J 


Town 

Harrison  . 
Bmmett  .... 

Notus 

Grace 

Lewisville 
Pocatello  . 
Kootenai  .. 


Year  1922 

District 

.....Ind.  No.  15 

Ind.  No.  9 

..-..Ind.  No.  38 

..-..Ind.  No.  35 

_Ind.  No.  7 

^Ind.  No.  1 

^„Ind.  No.  11 


County 

Kootenai 

Gem 

Canyon 

.-..Bannock 


...Jefferson 
.-..Bannock 
Bonner 
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SheUey     

^.     -.  ...Ind  No.  80  . ... 

Bingham 

Dedo   . 

...  Ind.  No.    3  .-. 

Cassia 

Coeur  d'Alene 

..^^Ind.  No.    1  . 

Kootenai 

Castleford      -.  

Ind.  No.    9  ..... 

-    Twin  Falls 

EUithdmm  _ _.. 

- Ind.  No.    2  

...„ Kootenai 

Caldwell 

Ind.  No.  28  

Canyon 

Grace  — „ 

Ind.  No.    3  

Bannock 

Burley  

Ind.  No.    1  ..... 

> '.^ Cassia 

Sandpoint  

„ Ind.  No.    1   ..„ 

.     Bonner 

[daho  Falls 

Ind.  No.  19   .... 

..-..Bonneville 

PER  CAPITA  COST  FOR  INSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
INDEPENDENT   CLASS  "A"  QISTRICTS 

On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  griving  the  per 
capita  cost  for  instruction  and  operation,  both  on  the  basis  of 
total  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  83  independent 
class-A  districts  for  the  school  years  1920-21  and  1922.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  the  table  for  29  dass-A  independent  districts  is  repro- 
duced from  the  report  for  the  biennium  1919-20.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  per  capita  cost  for 
the  38  districts  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  was  $66.76  for  the  school 
year  1920-21,  and  for  the  year  1922  decreased  to  $64.19.  The  average 
per  capita  cost  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  school 
year  1921,  was  $84.69,  and  for  the  school  year  1922  decreased  to  $78.38. 

The  school  district  having  the  highest  per  capita  cost  for  instruc- 
tion and  operation  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  was  that  of 
Mullan,  Shoshone  County,  reporting  a  per  capita  cost  of  $152.25  for 
the  year  1921,  and  $118.52  for  the  year  1922.  The  lowest  cost  report- 
ed on  the  same  basis  was  that  of  Malad,  Oneida  County,  reporting 
$53.44  for  the  year  1921,  and  $53.26  for  1922. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  all  districts  on  the  same  basis  in  the 
state,  based  on  the  enrollment  for  the  year  1920-21,  is  $69.78.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  average  per  capita  cost  is  lower  in  the  Class  A. 
Independent  districts  than  the  average  for  the  entire  state. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  these  districts  for  the  year  1919-20 
was  74.4%  of  the  enrollment;  for  the  year  1920-21  78.8%;  and  for  the 
year  1922  81.9%. 
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FINANCIAL.  REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 

There  is  set  up  on  page  72  a  financial  report  by  counties,  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  giving  the  assessed  valuation  for  each  county, 
the  value  of  school  property,  the  bonded  indebtedness  amount  in  the 
sinking  fund,  the  payments  on  indebtedness,  and  the  balance  on  hand 
as  of  June  30th,  for  the  school  years  1920-21  and  1922. 

The  assessed  valuation  used  in  this  table  and  all  other  tables  of 
the  biennial  report  represents  the  assessed  valuation  of  organized  and 
operating  school  districts  only.  The  assessed  valuation  used  in  previ- 
ous biennial  reports  was  taken  from  the  state  auditor's  records  and 
included  all  assessable  property  of  the  state. 

Comparative  figrures  of  this  table  are  encouraging.  Although  the 
bonded  indebtedness  increased  $981,818.14  during  the  second  year  of 
the  biennium,  the  value  of  school  property  increased  $1,321,583.72, 
showing  a  net  gain  of  $339,765.58. 

Payments  on  indebtedness  increased  $446,758.71,  and  the  total 
overdraft  for  the  state,  representing  balance  on  hand  as  of  July  10, 
1922,  decreased  $433,044.28. 

PERIVIANENT  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  amount  of  investments  in  the 
General  School  Endowment  Fund  as  of  November  27,  1922,  as  report- 
ed to  this  office  by  the  Department  of  Public  Investments. 


0 


Liberty  Bonds > „ „..$   359,600.00 

Road  Bonds  4,000.00 

Capital  Building  Bonds ,^ 2,000.00 

War  Savings  Stamps 842.00 

School  Bonds  3,192,361.68 

Farm  Loans  » -.  2,060,256.46 

Sale  Certificates 3,166,921.46 

Uninvested-Balance  in  Treasury ^... -..     101,179.40 


Total  of  School  Endowment  Fund .$8,887,161.00 

RECORD  OF  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES 

The  plan  of  accounting  for  county  teachers'  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents,  as  reconmiended  by  this  office  in  July,  1920, 
and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  during  the  past  two  years.  For  each  county  certificate  issued 
there  is  collected  by  the  County  Superintendent  issuing  the  same,  a 
fee  of  $1.00  for  the  Third  Grade,  $1.00  for  the  Second  Grade,  $3.00  for 
the  First  Grade  and  $3.00  for  the  First  Grade  Permanent  certificate. 

These  fees  are  remitted  to  this  office,  on  prescribed  forms,  by  the 
County  Superintendents,  and  receipts  issued  for  the  same.  These  fees 
make  up  what  is  known  as  the  'Teacher  Certification  Fund,"  and  dur- 
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ing  the  bieimium  1921-22  these  fees  were  turned  into  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  88 
and  95  of  the  1921  School  Laws. 

Total  receipts  to  Certification  Fund  during  the  year  1921  and  1922 
equaled  $11,117.00. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Seventeenth  Session  of  the  Legislature 
enact  a  law  by  which  these  fees  may  again  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Teacher  Certification  Fund  and  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
certification  of  teachers,  and  thus  make  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon 
the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  this  item. 

Each  certificate  now  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  bears  a 
serial  number.  A  record  is  kept  in  this  office,  giving  the  serial  num- 
ber of  each  certificate  in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendents,  and 
the  county  superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  each  certificate  and 
the  number  of  the  certificates  issued. 
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STATE  OF  IDAHO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

BOISE 


To  His  Excellency, 
Hon.  D.  W.  Davis, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 
Sm: 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  law  as  set  forth  in  Section  185, 
Idaho  Compiled  Statutes,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
Sixteenth  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  biennium  ending  December  1,  1922. 

ETHEL  E.  REDFIELD, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public, 
Instruction, 
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REPORT 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


The  adverse  economic  condition  prevailing  throughout  the  State 
during  the  past  biennium  which  was  experienced  in  an  extreme  way 
in  several  lines  of  the  State's  most  important  industries  had  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  finances  of  many  school  districts.  Expendi- 
tures were  necessarily  curtailed  and  in  some  places  vocational  de- 
partments were  abolished,  unfortunately,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  re- 
I>ort  that  for  the  most  part  all  schools  completed  full  terms  and  no 
school  was  closed  for  a  year  or  for  any  great  length  of  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  funds.  Educational  data  and  statistics  indicate 
that  gratifjring  progress  in  accomplishment  has  been  made.  The 
average  length  of  school  term  for  all  types  of  districts  is  more  than 
8^  months  and  those  in  charge  of  our  schools  comprise  a  greater 
number  of  trained  teachers  or  those  who  have  had  some  professional 
training  than  in  former  years. 

During  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  biennium,  a  number  of  bills  affecting  public  edu- 
cation were  passed,  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  being 
Senate  Bill  120.  A  similar  bill  under  the  name  of  Senate  Bill  131 
of  the  Fifteenth  Session  was  passed  at  that  session,  but  because  of 
a  technical  error,  failed  to  become  a  law  at  that  time.  By  its  pass- 
age the  revision,  simplification  and  clarifying  of  many  of  the  laws  in 
the  school  code  affecting  school  district  organization,  qualification8 
of  voters  at  school  elections,  special  district  tax  lexies  ,bonds,  and  the 
certification  of  teachers,  were  accomplished.  The  code  as  revised  has 
facilitated  the  work  of  administering  and  interpreting  the  law. 

SPECIAL   FINANCE   LAWS 

Two  laws  for  relieving  the  financial  condition  of  independent 
districts  were  passed.  One  of  these,  under  the  name  of  H.  B.  121, 
offered  the  privilege  of  a  special  tax  levy  in  the  year  1921  only  and 
provided  that  the  resident  free  holders  of  the  district  voting  at  a 
special  election  held  for  the  purpose  might  authorize  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  district  to  levy  such  special  taxes  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  school  for  nine 
months  and  to  pay  interest  on  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  its  bonded  indebtedness. 
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The  second  law,  H.  B.  242,  extended  to  the  board  of  trustees  the 
privilege  of  issuing  negotiable  coupon  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ingy  redeeming,  funding,  refunding,  purchasing  and  redeeming  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  district  without  the  district  incurring 
any  additional  indebtedness  or  liability  exceeding  in  any  year  the 
income  or  revenue  provided  for  such  year.  The  privilege  under  this 
law  extended  through  the  years  1921  and  1922.  Several  districts  in 
the  State  took  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  laws. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  laws  which  are  calculated  to  give  a 
temporary  relief  are  injurious  because  they  permit  the  increase  of 
obligations  without  due  consideration  of  the  future  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  especially  vicious  was  H.  B.  242,  which  permitted  the  in- 
clusion of  current  indebtedness  in  the  list  of  items  subject  to  bond 
privilege. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Law  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  provides  for  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  provisions 
and  benefits  of  an  Act  of  Cong^ress  with  respect  to  the  promotion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise 
and  their  return  to  civil  employment.  Under  its  provisions  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  is  designated  to  cooperate  with  the 
Fedei'al  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Act.  Much  has  been  done  under  this  law 
in  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  State  Director  of  that  work. 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND 

A  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  retirement 
fund  and  its  administration  by  a  retirement  fund  commission.  This 
law  aroused  much  criticism  among  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State 
because  all  the  funds  for  the  administration  of  the  law  are  secured 
through  the  assessment  of  teachers'  salaries  with  no  contribution 
from  the  State.  Because  some  protested  the  payment  of  the  assess- 
ment, the  Board  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  instituted  suit  m 
the  Supreme  Court  against  Independent  District  No.  1  of  Boise,  Ada 
County,  to  determine  if  the  statutes  create  a  binding  obligation  upon 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  pay  the  assessment  or  upon  the  clerk  of  the 
school  board  to  enforce  collection.  The  Court  in  an  opinion  rendered 
expressed  the  view  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  but  was  practi- 
cally inoperative  because  of  its  failure  to  require  the  teacher  to  pay 
the  assessment  and  the  clerk  of  the  school  district  board  to  collect 
such  assessment.  The  Legislature  should  improve  and  amend  this 
law  so  that  the  defects  above  referred  to  mi^  be  eliminated. 
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CISRTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

A  most  gratifying  and  progressive  revision  of  the  certification 
laws  was  made  which  substantially  carried  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  State  Superintendent  as  proposed  in  the  last  biennial  report. 
This  places  Idaho  in  the  gn^up  of  states  leading  in  professional  re- 
quirements for  teachers.  Certain  established  professional  standards 
which  will  be  fully  consimimated  in  1924  will  assist  in  eliminating  one 
conspicuous  cause  of  economic  and  human  waste  in  our  schools,  which 
now  exists  in  many  places — the  inadequately  and  poorly  prepared 
teacher.  After  September,  1924,  no  inexperienced  person  may  enter 
Idaho  schools  as  a  teacher  without  two  years  of  normal  school  train- 
ing. The  law  also  makes  the  very  important  distinction  in  require- 
ments for  the  elementary  certificate  and  the  high  school  certificate. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

The  following  are  the  State  certificates  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  last  biennium: 

Under  Old  Laws. 

1921  1922 

State  Life  by  examination....^ 75  

State  Life  by  indorsement 28  

State  eight-year  by  examination 46  

State  eight-year  by  indorsement 242 

State  specialist's  certificate „.„ 60  

State  high  school  five-year) 

State  high  school  one-year) 151  

Three-year  provisional 150  

University  provisional  certificate 3  

Specialist's  certificate  for  private  music  teachers 10  57 

Specialist's  certificate  in  trades  and  industries 3  2 

Under  New  Laws. 

State  high  school  life ^ 14  16 

State  elementary  life „.„. 8  29 

State  high   school „ „...- 192  295 

State  elementary. 175  275 

State  specialist's 40  66 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Certificates  issued  by  county  superintendents  are  countersigned 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  They  are  granted 
upon  examinations  prepared  and  graded  by  the  State  Department. 
Those  issued  in  the  respective  counties  during  the  last  bienniimi 
follow: 

1919-1920  Permanent  1921-1922 

COUNTY  First      Second      Third  Firrt        First        Second    Third 

Ada.„ 15  32  64  0  14  16  12 

Adams 13  6        3  17 
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Bannock. 10          12  18  7 

Bear  Lake 2          11  31  1 

Benewah 3            6  3        

Bingham 12            7  11  8 

Blaine 2            18 

Boise. 10  1 

Bonner 2            5  12  2 

Bonneville 5            8  22        

Boundary 0            8  2        

Butte-..^ 2            4  10  0 

Camas 0           2  2        

Canyon 3            5  17        

Caribou 12  4 

Cassia 6            3  6        

Clark _  19  3 

Clearwater. 0            13        

Custer 4            3  4 

Ehnore 18  8  2 

Franklin. .._  4            8  24  0 

Fremont 6            7  14        

Gem. 5            5  10        

Gooding 0            9  11        

Idaho. 1            2  5. 

Jeffersoa 3            7  8        

Jerome 1            2  7  2 

Kootenai 3          10  23  0 

LattOi. 5            5  14  0 

Lemhi — 1          .6  10  0 

Lewis 13  3  0 

Lincoln 14  7  0 

Madisoa... 11            4  12  3 

Minidoka 0            2  4  0 

Nez  Perce 0            0  0  0 

Oneida 0            7  35  0 

Owyhee .„ 0            0  4  0 

Payette. „....  114  0 

Power 0            5  11  1 

Shoshone 1            1  10  0 

Teton., ^^  1            6  14  0 

Twin  Falla _  6          10  31  1 

Valley 13  11 

Washington 7            6  4  0 

Total „ _....  130        232  510 
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STATB   CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

One  State  certificate  was  revoked  in  the  past  biennium  by  the 
State  Board  following  an  investigation  of  charges  preferred  and 
the  prescribed  hearing.    Cause  of  revocation  was  immorality. 

AMERICANIZATION 

The  Americanization  Law  of  1921  provides  that  independent  dis- 
tricts may  furnish  the  instruction  and  facilities  for  the  Americaniza- 
tion education  of  adult  residents  in  the  State  who  are  unable  to 
speak  or  write  the  American  language  to  a  degree  required  for  a 
completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  This  law  should 
be  made  compulsory  in  its  requirements  upon  independent  districts 
and  its  provision  should  be  made  to  extend  to  all  districts  in  the 
State  where  there  are  illiterates. 

ILLITERACY  IN  IDAHO 

Idaho's  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States,  being  1.5%  of  the  population.  This  percentage  represents 
4,924  persons  of  ten  years  old  and  over.  While  Idaho  has  no  law 
pertaining  spedHcally  to  illiteracy,  the  opportunities  for  eradicating 
and  preventing  illiteracy  in  the  State  are  provided  in  the  excellent 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  and  in  the  Americanization  law 
before  discussed,  if  the  former  is  rigorously  enforced  as  it  should  be 
and  the  latter  is  put  into  operation  as  suggested  above.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  com- 
ptdsory  attendance  law  amounts  to  a  patriotic  duty  which,  if  ignored, 
is  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISORS 

A  State  Department  of  Education  can  best  function  when  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  extend  its  service  in  the  work  of  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  schools  so  as  to  render  such  advice  in  regard  to  financial 
concerns  of  districts  as  will  safe-guard  public  expenditures  as  well 
as  to  see  to  it  that  as  far  as  possible  all  children  receive  such  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  and  health  supervision  as  are  justified  by  the 
amount  expended. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  should 
include  such  supervisors  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  perform  these 
functions  with  some  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  June,  1921,  a  cooperative  arrangement  was  entered  into  in 
which  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  two  State 
Normal  Schools  and  the  County  Superintendents  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  a  system  of  rural  supervision.  Two  rural  sup- 
ervisors were  placed  in  the  field,  and  the  work  of  rural  supervision, 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  Idaho  during  the  school  year  of  1921-22,  was 
productive  of  greater  and  more  beneficial  results  than  it  was  dared 
to  anticipate  in  view  of  the  great  territory  covered.     Teachers  for 
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the  most  part  were  very  appreciative  of  the  assistance  given  them. 
The  plan  for  the  second  year  was  changed  and  enlarged  upon  some- 
what so  that  more  teachers  will  receive  the  benefit  of  assistance  from 
the  supervisors. 

Since  the  conditions  in  Idaho  are  largely  rural  it  has  for  long 
been  g^enerally  conceded  that  the  rural  school  is  the  problem  of  the 
administrators  of  education  in  the  State  and  County  because  in  the 
rural  school  has  been  found  very  often  the  inexperienced  teacher; 
because  many  rural  schools  have  been  inadequately  supported;  be- 
cause people  of  many  rural  districts  are  content  with  a  poor  physical 
plant  and  meager  equipment;  because  some  rural  trustees  have  been 
inconsiderate  as  to  school-house  conditions  and  have  not  demanded 
that  school-houses  be  kept  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition. 

It  has  been  particularly  difficult  for  the  county  superintendents 
to  supervise  rural  schools — in  fact,  the  visit  of  the  majority  of  county 
superintendents  to  schools  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inspection  only — 
therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  a  plan  of  rural  super- 
vision has  been  provided  for  the  State. 

For  several  years  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  endeavored 
to  conduct  some  inspection  of  high  schools  through  the  assistance 
of  members  of  faculties  of  State  institutions.  Although  the  work 
has  been  well  done  it  has  been  impossible  to  perform  the  very  neces- 
sary follow-up  work  which  is  concerned  with  the  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  school.  The  addition  of  a  high  school  in- 
spector to  the  Department  of  Education  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Board  to  more  efficiently  perform  its  function  of  co-ordinating 
and  standardizing  high  school  work,  and  to  advise  in  manners  of  or- 
ganization and  administration.  Economies  could  thus  be  effected  and 
greater  efficiency  be  secured. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Annual  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  each  of  the  six  insti- 
tute districts  in  1921  and  1922.  Successful  and  helpful  progrrams 
were  presented.  The  scheme  of  Idaho's  institute  plan  (that  of  sev- 
eral county  groups  forming  an  institute  section)  promotes  profes- 
sionalism in  a  degree  which  cannot  be  secured  in  smaller  units  be- 
cause it  makes  possible  conferences  and  the  organization  of  depart- 
ments for  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
certain  subjects,  and,  because  of  the  greater  financial  resources,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  speakers  of  prominence  in  the  profession  for  in- 
spiring and  uplifting  addresses  and  instruction. 

The  teachers'  institute  is  of  value  for  several  reasons: 

(1)  It  brings  each  teacher  in  the  State  into  a  professional  meet- 
ing. Many  teachers  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  pro- 
fessional contacts  if  they  were  deprived  of  institute  attend- 
ance. 
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(2)  Each  year  there  are  many  teachers  new  to  the  State  who 
need  even  this  short  perioa  of  association  with  others  of  the 
profession  in  the  State,  and  who  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  program  of  education 
and  State  conditions. 

(3)  There  are  those  who  are  new  in  the  profession,  who  need 
the  contacts  of  experienced  professional  associates  from 
whom  assistance  and  inspiration  may  be  derived. 

(4)  All  teachers  need  the  benefits  and  refreshment  that  the 
institute  offers.  The  investment  of  one  week's  salary  to 
the  teacher  and  of  one  week's  cessation  of  school  by  the 
district  brings  in  an  interest  return  of  many  times  the  in- 
vestment in  the  resultant  benefit  to  the  school. 

The  teachers'  institutes  should  be  continued  and  any  effort  to 
abolish  them  should  meet  with  the  strenuous  opposition  of  those  who 
would  have  the  best  service  possible  from  our  teachers. 

CONFERENCE  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  County  Superintendents  were  called  into  annual  conference 
at  Moscow  May  2-5,  1921,  and  at  Boise  May  1-5,  1922.  The  sessions 
at  Moscow  were  held  at  the  University.  Members  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  people  of  Moscow  were  most  generous  in  their  hospitality 
and  in  lending  assistance  toward  the  success  of  the  conference. 
Though  the  courtesy  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Moscow  and 
Lewiston  the  superintendents  were  given  the  beautiful  ride  from 
Moscow  to  Lewiston  over  the  scenic  Lewiston  Highway.  A  day  was 
delightfully  spent  at  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  and  in  visit- 
ing the  several  rural  training  centers  of  that  institution. 

The  lounge  room  of  the  House  of  Representatives  afforded  a 
a  comfortable  meeting  place  for  the  conference  held  at  Boise.  During 
the  week  the  superintendents  were  gruests  of  the  Caxton  Printers 
of  Caldwell  on  a  trolley  excursion  to  Caldwell  and  return  and  at  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  Caldwell  Kiwanis  Club.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  Conference  the  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce  furnished  cars  for 
a  trip  to  the  famous  Arrow  Rock  Dam.  Following  the  conference 
a  number  of  the  superintendents  visited  the  State  Deaf  and  Blind 
School  at  Gooding. 

The  annual  conference  of  county  superintendents  has  been  of 
mutual  benefit  to  county  superintendents  and  members  of  the  State 
Department.  It  has  been  characterized  by  discussions  covering  the 
widely  diversified  duties  that  must  be  performed  by  a  county  sup- 
erintendent. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  educational  meeting  of  the  year 
which  is  so  generally  beneficial  to  the  schools  of  the  county  as  the 
annual  conference  of  county  superintendents  and  I  would  recommend 
the  continuance  of  these  conferences. 

THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY 

Concerning  the  Traveling  Library,  I  repeat  what  I  said  two 
years  ago,  viz.,  if  its  work  is  of  sufficient  importance  and  service  to 
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the  people  of  the  State  to  justify  its  existence,  it  merits  a  proper 
substantial  financial  support;  otherwise  it  should  be  abolished.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Traveling  Library  has  a  mission  and  per- 
forms a  function  of  service  in  this  State  that  is  desirable  and  de- 
manded. It  is  a  poor  policy  for  a  State  to  establish  departments  with- 
out consideration  of  its  responsibility  in  respect  to  their  future  sup- 
port. The  work  of  this  department  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  our  law-makers. 

QUARTERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  last  biennial  report  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
quarters  assigned  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  committee 
rooms  for  the  House  of  the  Legislature  and  that  they  were  ill- 
suited  to  the  work  of  the  Board  and  inadequate  as  well.  At  this  time 
the  Board  is  under  orders  to  vacate  these  quarters  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  Legislature  which  will  soon  convene.  The  statutes  re- 
quire that  the  Board  shall  have  and  maintain  its  office  in  the  State 
Capitol.  Certainly  the  recognized  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  the  State  justifies  the  establishment  of 
its  office  in  permanent  and  suitable  quarters.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
this  matter  claim  the  attention  of  the  proper  state  officials  to  the 
extent  that  the  assignment  of  permanent  and  suitable  offices  may  be 
made  very  soon. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

Certain  items  constitute  the  annual  cost  of  public  schools.  These 
items  are  instruction,  which  includes  teachers'  salaries  and  supplies; 
operation,  which  includes  fuel,  repairs,  school  wagons,  etc;  equip- 
ment of  school  buildings,  which  covers  such  items  as  library,  depart- 
mental equipment  and  furniture.  Such  items  as  building  construc- 
tion, bond  interest  and  redemption  should  not  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual cost  of  public  schools  since  the  benefits  accruing  from  such 
construction  or  the  payments  of  indebtedness  are  distributed  over 
a  wide  area  of  years  and  can  not  be  properly  charged  to  one  year's 
expense.  In  accordance  with  the  statement  made  above,  the  cost 
of  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  school  year  1920-21 
was  $8,122,529.33  of  which  amount  $627,558.26  was  met  by  the  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  Endowment  Fund  leaving  $7,494,971.07  to  be 
met  by  taxation.  The  enrollment  for  that  year  in  public  schools  was 
116,408.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  public  school  instruction 
in  the  State,  then,  was  $69.78.  Capital  additions  and  debt  service 
for  the  same  period  of  time  were  $2,111,346.53  and  $709,393.15,  re- 
spectively. 

For  the  school  year  1921-22  the  total  cost  of  public  schools  was 
$7,804,401.17,  the  interest  on  the  Federal  Endowment  Fund  for  this 
period  amounting  to  $567,798.35.  The  enrollment  for  this  last  year 
was  118,628  and  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  public  instruction  was 
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$65.79,  or  $3.99  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Capital  additions  and 
debt  service  for  1921-22  were  $1,054,853.72  and  $1,156,151.86,  respec- 
tively. 

STATB-WIDE  TAX 

Tradition  and  law  have  established  as  the  chief  function  of  every 
American  state  and  community  the  education  of  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  for  citizenship,  efficiency,  and  service.  The  State  Con- 
stitution of  Idaho  states :  ''The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment depending  mainly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  Idaho  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  general,  uniform,  thorough  system  of  public,  free,  common 
schools." 

It  has  long  since  been  decided  by  every  Court  in  the  land  where 
the  matter  has  been  tested  that  the  schools  come  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  Idaho,  as  quoted  above,  acknowl- 
edges State  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  its  youth 
at  public  expense,  but  up  to  this  time,  the  State  has  never  made  any 
provision  for  meeting  any  part  of  the  financial  requirement  entailed 
in  the  conduct  of  public  schools. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  contributory  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  public  education  in  the  State:  (1)  The  county,  by  the  im- 
position of  a  levy  which  shall  produce  a  minimum  sum  equal  to  $15.00 
per  census  child;  (2)  The  Federal  Grovemment,  with  the  interest  of 
the  school  endowment  fund;  (3)  The  local  district,  by  its  special  tax. 
This  system  of  taxation  for  public  schools,  limited  to  these  three 
sources,  is  antiquated,  unfair  and  undemocratic  Unorganized  terri- 
tory (i.  e.  territory  which  is  not  organized  into  school  districts) 
escapes  its  proper  obligation  to  public  education.  The  last  reported 
assessed  valuation  of  school  districts  is  $485,899,111.21  and  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  State,  as  found  in  the  State  Auditor's  office, 
is  $495,630,989.51,  which  means  $10,000,000.00  of  valuation  which  is 
not  responsible  for  any  school  tax.  Contrasted  with  these  valuations 
we  find  that  the  1920  census  report  places  the  values  of  Idaho  farm 
property  alone  at  $716,137,910.00,  with  live  stock  values  quoted  at 
$96,208,639.00,  and  farm  products  for  the  same  year  at  $126,492,- 
411.00.  The  metal  output  for  1920  was  $31,170,176.00,  while  the 
wealth  represented  by  the  timber  of  the  State  in  1919  was  $30,- 
088,000.00  and  manufacturing  was  $50,522,000.00,  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  one  billion  dollars. 

The  establishment  of  a  state  tax  may  not  mean  raising  more 
revenue  upon  a  valuation  that  now  is  taxed  for  public  education,  but 
it  means  that  the  State  shall  be  one  of  the  contributing  factors  in  the 
cost  of  public  education.  It  means  that  unorganized  territory  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  a  responsibility  for  school  support;  it  means  that 
money  shall  be  raised  where  wealth  is  and  distributed  where  chil- 
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dren  are;  it  means  that  all  of  the  resources  and  public  utilities  of 
the  State  shall  have  their  proportionate  liability  for  the  education 
of  every  last  child  in  the  State.  A  law  for  a  state  tax  must  provide 
for  a  proper  and  equitable  apportionment.  A  recent  study  of  school 
finance  in  Idaho  disclosed  the  fact  that  last  year  152  school  districts 
had  no  local  district  tax  at  all.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  for 
such  districts  to  receive  an  income  greater  than  that  which  they  at 
present  are  receiving.  A  consideration  of  a  state-wide  tax  must  also 
be  concerned  with  a  uniform  method  of  assessing  property  values 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  I  should  say  then  that  the  State 
should  assume  its  proper  responsibility  in  regard  to  public  educa- 
tion by  placing  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  authorizing  a  state  tax 
levy  toward  the  support  of  public  schools. 


APPORTIONIVIENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INTEREST  FUND 

Section  907  of  the  Idaho  Compiled  Statutes  places  the  duty  of 
the  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the  Federal  School  Endowment 
Fund  upon  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
amount  apportioned  per  capita  of  the  school  census  enumeration  in 
the  first  year  of  the  past  biennium  was  $4.14;  in  the  second  year 
it  amounted  to  $4.26  per  capita.  The  report  of  this  apportionment 
is  as  follows: 

January  July  January  July 

COUNTY.  1921  1921  1922  1922 

Ada $  20,559.33     $  19,957.28     $  19,887.63    $  23,121.92 

Adams 2,131.18  2,068.77  1,995.08  2,319.53 

Bannock. 17,162.90  16,660.31  17,322.25  20,139.34 

Bear  Lake „.  6,479.70  6,289.95  6,174.68  7,178.85 

Benewah. 3,810.48  3,698.89  3,830.31  4,453.23 

Bingham 14,405.40  13,983.56  18,813.60  16,060.08 

Blaine 3,314.46  3,217.42  3,232.38  3,758.06 

Boise.... 1,761.27  1,709.67  1,018.27  1,183.86 

Bonner...... 7,475.93  7,257.01  7,218.59  8,392.54 

Bonneville - 13,121.23  12,737.00  12,463'.81  14,490.78 

Boundary 2,559.93  2,484.97  2,553.54  2,968.82 

Butte..-.. 2,122.77  2,060.61  1,991.14  2,314.95 

Camas 1,208.51  1,173.12  1,126.80  1,310.04 

Canyon. 19,832.12  19,251.37  18,983.83  22,071.13 

Cariboa.... 1,361.93  1,322.05  1,221.52  1,420.17 

Cassia 10,403.67  10,099.01  10,164.83  11,817.92 

Clark. 1,351.43  1,311.85  1,146.53  1,332.99 

Clearwater. 2,583.05  2,507.41  2,594.98  3,017.00 

Custer. 2,293.02  2,225.87  1,898.38  2,207.11 

Elmore —  2,828.96  2,746.12  2,837.71  3,299.20 

Franklin.. 8,304.02  8,060.85  7,619.18  8,858.28 

Fremont 8,417.51  8,171.02  7,198.86  8^69.60 

Gem -  4,609.14  4,474.17  4,274.32  4,969.45 
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Gooding^ 4,875.96  4,731.23  4,603.87  5,362.59 

Idaho ^..  7,791.19  7,563.04  7,119.92  8,277.82 

Jefferson .^.  7,494.85  7,275.37  7,250.16  8,429.25 

Jerome 4,457.81  4,327.27  4,384.83  5,097.93 

Kootenai „ „...  12,763.94  12,390.16  12,096.76  14,064.04 

Latah. .-  10,987.96  10,666,19  11,465.28      .  13,329.86 

Lemhi 2,713.36  2,633.90  2,713.38  3,154.66 

Lewis 3,642.33  3,535.67  3,453.40  4,015.02 

Lincoln 1,904.19  1,848.43  1,856.94  2,158.93 

Madison- 8,100.15  7,862.95  6,664.07  7>747.84 

Minidoka. 7,513.76  7,293.73  6,143.10  7,142.15 

Nez  Perce 9,907.66  9,617.52  9,705.04  11,283.35 

Oneida....- - „._..  5,868.09  5,696.25  5,714.88  6,644.28 

Owyhee. 2,658.72  2,580.86  2,598.94  3,021.59 

Payette. 5,718.86  5,551.40  5,630.03  6,545.63 

Power.. 3,675.96  3,568.32  3,542.20  4,118.26 

Shoshone 6,828.59  6,628.63  6,553.56  7,619.36 

Teton. 2,994.99  2,907.29  2,689.71  3,127.13 

Twin  FaUs.„ „ 19,661.88  19,086.11  17,268.97  20,077.39 

VaUey. 1,992.46  1,934.11  1,939.83  2,255.29 

Washington 6,624.72  6,430.72  6,237.83  7,252.27 


Totel.-. $296,273.37     $287,597.43    $280,200.92    $325,769.49 

FOREST  RESERVE  SCHOOL  FUND 

The  forest  reserve  fund  is  annually  apportioned  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  those  coun- 
ties of  the  State  having  forest  reserves  within  their  boundaries.  Of 
the  county  allotment  75%  is  applied  to  road  construction  and  25% 
is  apportioned  to  school  districts  in  accordance  with  certain  law  re- 
quirements. The  apportionments  of  the  forest  reserve  fund  for  the 
two  years  of  the  last  biennium  are  as  follows: 

COUNTY.  1921  1922 

Adams ....„ „$  3,888.18                  $     2,267.88 

Bannock. „ „..  2,137.03  1,188.02 

Bear  Lake 2,372.93  1,367.52 

Benewah - 49.47  12.90 

Blaine _..  3,168.24  2,199.94 

Boise ™ „ 3,248.97  6,973.16 

Bonner. „ 6,717.35  6,973.16 

Bonneville... 4,822.25  3,066.13 

Boundary 7,172.16  8,121.84 

Butte. 619.61  591.28 

Camas „ 2,026.36  1,409.99 

Caribou - _ 3,441.65  2,142.35 

Cassia.. 4,371.83  2,839.29 
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Clark 1,995.85  1,617.63 

Clearwater 392.84  •  131.47 

Custer. 5,887.85  4,147.63 

Elmora..^.* 3,518.11  1^48.94 

FrankUn. -.  1,195.53  664.63 

Fremont. ^ 4,093.67  3,174.99 

Gem 224.02  121.05 

Idaho. 4,210.34  3,358.44 

Kootenai 10,785.93  11,348.70 

Lateh. 93.99  24.51 

Lemhi 5,854.13  8,873.22 

Madison. 293.14  244.79 

Oneida 1,025.44  584.44 

Power....- . 465.71  284.87 

Shoshona 27,807.48  27,862.92 

Teton 676.12  552.52 

Twin  Falls 1,089.46  683.46 

VaUey- 5,862.06  2,577.95 

Washington. 1,061.68  647.98 


Total - $120,588.88  $  97,741.18 

A  CLOSING  WORD 

At  this  time  as  I  am  about  to  lay  aside  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
after  an  incumbency  of  six  years,  I  wish  to  say  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  one  of  the  widely  recognized  ability  and  scholastic  at- 
tainments of  Dr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
the  harmonious  and  pleasant  relations  that  have  at  all  times  existed 
between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Superintendent  have  been  the 
cause  of  great  satisfaction. 

To  all  other  associates  in  the  Department  of  Education  I  wish 
to  express  sincere  appreciation  of  courtesies  extended  to  me.  I  would 
especially  name  Miss  Carrie  Plummer,  Certification  Clerk,  who  has 
been  in  the  Department  for  the  entire  period  of  six  years,  and  to 
whom  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  valuable  sugg^estion  and  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  certification  laws,  and  Miss  Retta  F. 
Martin,  who  has  rendered  most  helpful  service  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent since  April,  1919. 

STATISTICS 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  tables  of  statistics  of  this  report. 
These  tables  carry  the  same  type  of  items  which  were  presented  in 
the  biennial  report  of  1920,  so  that  comparisons  can  be  readily  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  interest 
apportionment  in  the  past  twenty  years,  as  well  as  the  growth  in 
school  population,  as  shown  by  the  following: 
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Year 


July 
Jan. 

July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 


1891 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
.1897 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 


Genius 
Enrollment 

Not  given 
27^11 

31^19 
ft 

32,650 
35,606 

w 

39,288 
tf 

42,106 

.47,958 
» 

49,864 
ft 

54,839 
tt 

56,512 
tt 

59,780 
tt 

62,812 
tt 

68,537 
tt 

72,025 
tt 

77,391 
tt 

80,987 
tt 

85,216 
tt 

87,833 
tt 

94,393 
tt 

99,947 
tt 

104,735 
tt 

108,915 
tt 

114,367 


Semi  Annual 
Apportionment 

$     1,942.28 

1,824.65 

13,674.67 

6,875.91 

33,110.54 

3,719.60 

10,611.40 

4,165.83 

9,664.46 

6,669.52 

7,265.03 

6,273.46 

10,877.00 

8,546.11 

25,076.63 

9,008.43 

13,979.40 

11,368.39 

26,760.37 

11,257.64 

31,580.04 

14,835.50 

V     36,576.97 

14,986.12 

38,176.91 

20,663.78 

57,098.32 

25,437.10 

69,571.65 

41,210.09 

97,127.99 

20,227.79 

118,343.11 

31,594.66 

122,152.12 

43,618.41 

132,857.49 

63,680.48 

164,877.83 

51,665.81 

173,952.42 

63,843.23 

196,105.29 

65,679.26 

201,594.59 

91,356.46 


Total  Amount  Number  of 

Apportioned  for  Teachers 
the  year 

$ 


13,934.55 
17,150.46 
33,622.74 
22,987.83 


38,128.76 

42,837.68 

51,412.47 

53,163.03 

77,762.10 

95,008.75 

138,338.08 

138,570.90 

153,746.78 

176,475.90 

228,558.31 

225,617.73 

259,948.52 

267,273.85 


848 


T 


1218 


1431 


1753 


2052 


2238 


2710 
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July  1914                "  230,714.33  322,070.79  3144 

Jan.  1915  119^98  90,676.65            

July  1915       "  250,161.43      340,838.08    

Jan.  1916  123,484  106,088.62     ^ 

July  1916       "  258,258.35  364,346.97  3569 

Jan.  1917  128,066  134,162^.69 

July  1917       "  362,192.11      496,355.80    „. 

Jan.  1918  131,845  204,876.61     

July  1918       "  315,982.78  520.859.39  3862 

Jan.  1919  132,025  162,845.48 

July  1919       "  327,609.15  490,454.63  3882 

Jan.  1920  137,756  206,009.22     _ „ 

July  1920       "  331,284.89  537,294.11  4109 

Jan.  1921  140,965  296,273.37     

July  1921       "  287,597.43  583,870.80  4350 

Jan.  1922  141,991  280,200.92     

July  1922       "  325,769.49  605,970.41  4428 
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Counties 


Census 


20-21       21-22 


Enrollment   1920-1921 


Elementary 


Boys      Girls 


High  School 


Boys     Girls 


Total 


Enrollment  1921-1922 


Elementary 


Boys      Girls 


High  School 


Boys    Girls 


Tot*] 


Ada- 


Adams^. 


Bannock 

Bear  Lake~. 

Benewah -> 

Bingham ^. 

Blaine 
Bo^e„ 


Bonner 

Bonneville.  _ 
Boundary — 
Butte 


Camas^ 


Canyon— 
Caribou- 
Cassia. 


Clark 

Clearwater- 
Custer 

Ehnore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Genv.. 


Gooding — 

Idaho-^ 

Jefferson- 
Jerome- 


Koot^nai- 
Latah- 


Lemhi- 


Lewis- 
Lincoln„ 


Madison 

Minidoka 

Nez    Perce-„ 
Oneida- 


Owyhee -„_ 

Payette- 


9.954 
1.016| 
8,15a| 
3,132 
1»821 
6.9161 
1,430 

436| 
S,564 
6.303 
1,243 

988 

675 
9,490 

414 
5.049 

612 
1,296 
1,094 
1.136 
n.950| 
3.968 
2.1821 
2.274  ( 
3.6691 
3.5661 
2.122 
6,0661 
5.9341 
1.290| 
1,7931 

9091 
3.854 
3.5751 
4.7181 
2.792 
1.209 
2.747 
1.734 
3,248 
1,4251 
9.355 

958 
3.137 


9.970 
1,011 

8.823 
3,137 
1,941 
7.000 
1.620 

611 
3,658 
6,551 
1.298 

992 

574 
9.376 

588 
5,238 

633 
1,292 
1.081 
1.483 
3.959 
3.639 
2,169 
2.276 
3,665 
3,689 
2,222 
6J33 
5.431 
1,348 
l,750t 

915] 
3.4141 
3.1131 
4.1971 
2.896i 
1.31 5 1 
2.8511 
1.7871 
3.3211 
1.4531 
8,727! 

9911 
3.126 


3,663 
441 

2.87 

1,150 

749 

2,721 

486 

197 

1,510 

2.421 

528 

368 

267 

3,262 

191 

2.079 

214 

528 

407 

533 

1,270 

1.285 

838 

970 

1.231 

1,3241 

959 

2,065 

1.979 

486 

707 

396 

1.219 

1.329 

1,675 

921 

5361 

906 

650| 

1.2651 

5241 

3,4221 

3921 

1.2381 


3.363 

392 

2.835 

1,041 

596 

2.643 

606 

175 

1,388 

2,341 

544 

352 

233 

3,095 

164 

1,929 

209 

497 

371 

4901 

1.249 

1,344 

758 

947 

1,119 

1,376 

907 

1,947 

1,844 

475 

638 

347 

1.131 

1.198 

1.672 

894 

474 

860 

690 

1,2311 

5321 

3.237 

308 

1.083 


735 
20 

348 
51 
76 

291 
69 

146 
222 

49 

49 

8 

540 

27 

207 

26 

71 

41 

81 

41 

154 

112 

203 

101 

178 

106 

286 

324 

34 

109 

57 

70 

156 

290 

88 

29 

1691 

58 

2041 

561 

5761 

371 

1841 


892 
32 

408 
96 

101 

349 
70 

206 

287 

75 

41 

15 

669 

34 

218 

16 

68 

66 

104 

53 

181 

129 

185 

174 

174 

134 

369 

403 

55 

146 

63 

78 

194 

357 

100 

41 

215 

70 

253 

80 

701 

38 

216 


Totals  or  Averages^-    141.184|142.164    52.179|  49.425    6.668|  8.136     116.408]  52.444    48.810    8.504    9,9O6)ll0.1g< 


8.663 

885 

6.468 

2.338 
1,522 
6.004 
1.121 

372 
3,2491 
5,2711 
1,1961 

810 

523 
7.566 

416 
4,433 

465 
1,164 

875 
1.208 
2.613 
2,964 
1.8371 
2,S05| 
2,6251 
3.0521 
2,106| 
4,657 
4,550 
l,050l 
1,600 I 

86S( 
2.498 
2.8771 
3,994 
2.003 

i.osoi 

2,150! 
1.468! 

2.9531 


1.192 

7.936 

775 

2.721 

3,717 

408 

3.388 

1.132 

796 

2.523 

541 

207 

1.463 

2,493 

515 

315 

253 

3,679 

263 

2,095 

228 

520 

364 

563 

1.262 

1,217 

871 

953 

1,2141 

1.379| 

979] 

2.124 

1.866 

444 

685 

3561 

1,416 

1, 1641 

1,496| 

983 

652 

931 

706] 

1,260 

E52 

8.055 

876! 

1.250 


3.427 
362 

3.091 

1.034 
659 

2.296 
552 
185 

1,372 

"2,409 

461 

325 

230 

3,308 
175 

1.845 
202 
610 
332 
502 

1,206 

1.199 
755 
910 

1403 

1.259 
913 

1.931 

1.714 
501 

671 : 

3091 
1.264 
1.058 
1,390| 

954! 

4331 

89l{ 

6681 
1.1861 

525 
2.796 

256 
1,141 


893 
26 
461 
110 
105 
412 
94 


166 

267 

73 

46 

11 

695 

24 

290 

29 

85 

48 

70 

50 

161 

108 

216 

149 

217 

140 

325 

3481 

651 

1451 

1031 

54 1 

197 

321 

186 

66 

208 

71 

229 

101 

914 

54 

2321 


1,035 
31 
471 
134 
123 
426 
121 


243 
337 

86 

S7 

17 

847 

35 

369 

26 

89 

54 

97 

57 

198 

136 

211 

191 

281 

152 

348 

407 

66 

156 

133 

75 

226 

357 

144 

59 

229 

82 

266 

Ul 

1.100 

54 

270 


9,072 

827 
7,411 
2,414 

i.e&s 

5r6.17 
lAQB 

392 
3^1 
5.5M 
hlU 

Ut 

511 
8,429 

497 

ij&n 

1.2W 

19$ 

1.222 

2.773 
1.870 
2.2S0 
2.657 
3.136 
2.1&4 
4.728 
4.3,^5 
1,076 
1.656 
901 
2.809 
2.645 
3.564 
2.217 
I.IW 

2jm 

1.52T 
2.941 
U89 
7,865 
740 
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Ave.  No. 

Teachers  Employed 

Salaries 

AT€.nililT 

Months 
School 

Atten 

dance 

1921 

1922 

Ave.  All  Teachers 

Increase  over 
preccdinff  year 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

*        6^87 

6.932 

8.58 

8.47 

48 

257 

306 

58 

250 

308 

1     1,488.14 

1     1,450.82 

1       316.48 

1  —    32.82 

628 

682 

7.73 

7.83 

6 

36 

42 

3 

36 

88 

88733 

891.42 

120.18 

8.49 

6.071 

6.899 

8.30 

8.12 

46 

192 

287 

61 

206 

256 

1326.60 

1339.65 

289.87 

12.96 

1.786 

2.038 

7.96 

7.91 

80 

66 

86 

34 

67 

91 

1.164.29 

1.157.66 

829.27 

-•       6.63 

1.216 

1.838 

8.67 

8.73 

7 

67 

74 

12 

62 

74 

1345.49 

1,413.62 

91.33 

.68.18 

4.486 

4.688 

8.60 

8.63 

28 

181 

189 

36 

150 

185 

1.242.09 

1,277.93 

314.89 

85.84 

914 

1.018 

8.19 

8.27 

9 

41 

60 

10 

44 

64 

1.162.26 

1.164.22 

242.92 

1.96 

288 

289 

7.95 

7.74 

4 

18 

22 

1 

22 

28 

947.25 

906.07 

246.49 

—     41.18 

2.495 

2.604 

8.61 

8.62 

19 

114 

133 

19 

126 

144 

1.136.38 

1.166.09 

208.52 

19.71 

3326 

4.207 

7.71 

8.19 

38 

117 

155 

33 

114 

147 

1,267.89 

1.351.66 

27632 

98.77 

786 

883 

8.94 

8.72 

7 

42 

49 

8 

48 

66 

1.26630 

1,072.74 

191.10 

—    182.16 

694 

680 

8.46 

7.60 

8 

26 

34 

7 

28 

86 

1.262.13 

1,018.81 

38736 

— -   23332 

851 

350 

7.81 

7.67 

1 

25 

26 

1 

24 

26 

1,009.17 

92830 

223.72 

■—     80.27 

5.960 

6.400 

8.86 

8.87 

31 

210 

241 

34 

214 

248 

1306.93 

1371.27 

209.17 

6434 

272 

333 

7.20 

8.10 

3 

20 

23 

4 

21 

26 

1.240.17 

1304.63 

386.76 

—     85.64 

3.612 

3.727 

7.66 

8.17 

24 

119 

143 

88 

106 

188 

1.188.10 

130830 

226.31 

20.20 

338 

344 

7.90 

739 

7 

19 

26 

6 

17 

23 

1,148.80 

1.100.94 

271.83 

—      4736 

901 

936 

8.00 

8.16 

9 

64 

63 

10 

55 

65 

1,069.88 

1,082.75 

229.91 

—     87.18 

692 

667 

8.16 

8.29 

4 

88 

42 

6 

36 

41 

1,071.15 

1.068.82 

277.42 

—      12.83 

932 

928 

7.70 

8.26 

6 

49 

64 

10 

46 

66 

1.207.26 

1,083.79 

26734 

—    123.46 

2.163 

2.171 

8.25 

836 

31 

61 

92 

30 

67 

97 

1,188.64 

1.111.98 

347.42 

—     71.66 

2.266 

2368 

8.46 

8.67 

26 

91 

117 

34 

88 

122 

1.285.46 

1.107.64 

31431 

—   127.82 

1362 

1.458 

7.69 

8.18 

8 

52 

60 

8 

66 

68 

1.183.72 

1.176.77 

308.40 

—       6.96 

1.812 

1.783 

8.80 

8.71 

14 

72 

86 

17 

69 

86 

1.212.08 

1.08630 

262.60 

-    126.68 

1.992 

2.067 

7.94 

8.16 

16 

103 

118 

16 

108 

123 

1,076.03 

1.089.83 

264.08 

18.30 

2380 

2.489 

8.68 

8.89 

26 

72 

97 

28 

74 

102 

1.249.67 

1.144.94 

838.66 

104.73 

1349 

1.676 

8.90 

8.91 

6 

60 

66 

8 

68 

71 

1.253.63 

130439 

226.29 

—      49.24 

3.422 

3.857 

8.46 

8.44 

26 

167 

198 

26 

170 

196 

998.83 

1.231.36 

74.11 

232.63 

3.588 

8.682 

8.10 

8.08 

27 

162 

189 

86 

163 

189 

1,011.12 

1,09331 

107.67 

82.09 

786 

907 

7.78 

7.68 

8 

42 

50 

6 

43 

49 

979.47 

946.16 

112.46 

—     3331 

1.183 

1.061 

8.14 

8.46 

10 

65 

75 

14 

56 

69 

1,05630 

1,039.20 

244.00 

—      1730 

662 

677 

8.21 

832 

8 

36 

43 

7 

34 

41 

1.293.01 

1,287.76 

289.67 

—       6.26 

1.894 

2.052 

8.67 

8.57 

20 

65 

86 

20 

65 

85 

1,430.46 

1319.11 

810.13 

—    111.35 

2.121 

2.088 

8.70 

8.63 

16 

76 

92 

18 

77 

96 

1328.03 

1,218.02 

379.86 

—    110.01 

2.982 

2.840 

8.88 

830 

89 

133 

172 

86 

129 

164 

1.042.49 

1.123.99 

229.67 

81.60 

1.662 

1.772 

7.48 

7.36 

26 

49 

76 

20 

51 

71 

1,029.16 

1,074.60 

12931 

46.44 

767 

818 

7.40 

7.72 

11 

60 

61 

10 

55 

65 

787.86 

78731 

138.83 

.26 

1.672 

1.746 

8.68 

8.83 

7 

57 

64 

9 

61 

70 

1308.02 

1.280.42 

299.00 

—     72.60 

1.076 

1.209 

8.27 

8.48 

12 

66 

67 

18 

56 

73 

1,234.76 

1,144.44 

274.07 

—     90.32 

2314 

2.442 

8.66 

8.64 

14 

112 

126 

18 

114 

182 

1.406.48 

1.272.43 

192.63 

—    133.06 

933 

1.047 

7.68 

730 

22 

29 

61 

18 

38 

56 

1,053.48 

827.02 

320.14 

—    226.46 

6336 

6.924 

8.61 

8.77 

84 

236 

269 

42 

208 

260 

1,472.28 

1.832.20 

373.95 

—    140.08 

669 

583 

7.16 

7.80 

8 

33 

36 

7 

26 

83 

961.19 

1,006.93 

161.77 

64.74 

1.8W 

2.235 

8.40 
8.19 

8.84 
8.26 

16 

767 

81 
3.618 

97 
4.375 

14 

831 

81 
8.697 

95 
4.428 

1.165.86 

1.196.21 

254.67 

40.85 

88.980 

98.484 

$     1.218.22 

$     1306.96 

1        262.48 

$  —    12.27 
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INCOME 


Ckninty 


Bannock 

Bear   Lake — 

Benewab 

Binffham 


Clark-. 


Lincol 

Madison 

Minidoka 

Nez  Perce — 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Power. 


Shoshone. 

Teton 

Twin   Falls — 
VaUcy- 


Washinfirton — 


ASSESSED   VALUATION 


1921 


1922 


88.663,228.00 
4,774.622.00 

28.998.582.00 
8.900.204.00 
9.774.718.40 

17.429.664.28 
6.746,487.67 
8,282.797.00 

16,897,940.00 

16,667,069.00 
6,388,190.00 
2.982.760.00 
2.874,748.00 

25.164.212.00 
3,297.347.17 

13.076.986.00 
3.602.939.57 
9.605,633.00 
4,007,061.00 
9,966.614.63 
8.287,072.00 

10;608,104.32 
6.963,620.00 
8.338.896.00 

14.626.288.98 
9.696,212.18 
7.237.487.00 

17,866,499.00 

20.218,261.00 
5,289.677.00 
8,722,626.00 
6,130.426.00 
7,977,963.00 
8.660.641.00 

16.725.396.00 
6.801.093.00 
7.624.129.00 
6.006.247.00 
9.841,768.85 

19.227,687.36 
3.265.660.06 

29.936.648.94 
6.321.025.00 

10,090,387.00 


88,038,702.62 
4.824,777.00 

28.837,826.00 
8,850,298.08 

10,077,384.89 

17,664,997.77 
6,463,864.01 
8,171,519.00 

16,452,295.00 

16,667,412.00 
6.461,484.00 
2,904,609.00 
8,149,503.71 

26,488.913.00 
3.404.425.00 

12.290.952.00 
4.123.286.64 
8.869.849.00 
3.846,483.00 
9,626,061.50 
8,791,157.00 

10.016.888.86 
4,914,014.00 
9,146,195.00 

14,601,236.11 
9.404,818.52 
7.662.631.00 

17.644.401.00 

20.788.803.00 
6.188.747.00 
8.643.188.00 
6.268.796.00 
7.820.634.00 
9,211.793.00 

17.082.451.00 
6.608.489.00 
8.677.972.00 
6,064.844.00 
9.437.587.00 

21,844,700.00 
8,066,715.63 

82,701,506.21 
4,976.061.00 

10,098,468.00 


CURRENT  INCOME 


State  Apportionment 


1921 


1922 


48,613.88 

4,482.67 

86,782.96 

12,077.78 

8.091.40 

31.804.40 

5,029.45 

1,761.271 

15.640.70 

28.267.10 

6.287.04 

4.469.68 

2,473.47 

43.094.16 

2.498.97 

28.923.83 

3.070.90 

5.858.47 

4.723.66 

4.742.92 

17,990.89 

17.869.82 

9.815.70 

11.981.77 

16.662.75 

15.719.50 

8.450.67 

26,920.97 

26,461.81 

6,610.46 

8.259.67 

3.628.86 

17,467.14 

14,768.67 

21,716.16 

12,197.91 

5,619.11 

12.149.48 

17.968.17 

18.915.43 

12.759.63 

86.206.20 

4,270.79 

9.686;111 


;  89,793.80  I 

4,063.86 

84,029.86 

10.834.46 

7.529.20 

27.797.16 

5.169.81 

2.727.941 

14.473.84 

26.011.01 

7.201.86 

4.062.25 

2.299.92 

28.865.82 

926.06 

20.263.84] 

2.458.48 

6,102.89 

6,041.16 

6.578.83 

15.682.22 

15.791.26 

8.756.46 

9.828.77 

14.399.68 

14,526.58 

8,561.88 

20,270.98 

28,970.16 

6.480.68 

6.824.86 

4.400.24 

21.911.98 

13.436.83 

19.440.66 

11.972.67 

6,179.80 

11,181.48 

7.110.49 

13.182.19 

2.689.71 

34.006.82 

8.878.94 

12.668.651 


Co.  Apportionment 


1921 


1922 


188,962.88  $ 
19,569.88 

128,684.86 
44.060.83 
48,017.92 

179,789.78 
16,916.27 
12,363.621 
67,207.20 

121,831.99 

89,117.91 

16,360.79 

8.631.26 

110,244.78 
16,456.71 
69,050.77] 
18.607.20 
47.441.30 
16.479.23 
21.277.18 
48.888.68 
79.873.21 
28.864.86 
47,726.74 
67,246.82 
69,698.35 
16,167.6d 

101,667.87 
84,877.62 
17,720.10 
31,160.49 
18.802.92 
64,658.89 
58.644.42 
40.816.76 
68.617.86  - 
18.181.00 
48,614.40 
47,837.78 
60,881.36 
28,873.80 

105.842.64 
16.497.62 
78,898.121 


144,379.68 
21,483.56 

135,139.45 
89,168.14 
63,100.42 

153,353.99 
18,661.32 
10.247.711 

100.321.49 

158.821.88 
22,052.79 
7,598.64 
11.569.75 
89,146.78 
26.717.87 
69.568.63 
13.675.91 
48.363.76 
21.072.87 
20.468.58 
46.137.61 
89.690.06 
29.680.19 
64.346.81 
86.166.60 
77.764.69 
26.189.64 

100.565.67 
89,931.75 
19.038.16 
86.012.02 
12.276.00 
68.161.96 
60.744.72 
60,611.84 
66.823.52 
17.062.17 
49.050.86 
46.667.72 
62.926.10 
12.680.11 

114.677.71 
16.228.64 
76.514.071 


Special 


1921 


866.049.35 
18.178.77 

801.646.89 
66.174^7 

108.873.39 

178.685.88 

26.578.77 

4.960.67 

157.888.85 

181.815.63 
68.961.37 
26.217.90 
12.148.65 

246.523.52 
26.705.87 

110.853.21 
29.180.34 
89.160.07 
24.929.42 
83.640.22 
44.630.25 
86.107.50 
68.251.11 
94.771.46 
66.248.54 
76.260.65 
84.107.71 

160.285.28 
96.816.58 
87.228.78 
61,820.07 
62.808.18 
71.678.79 

116,984.36 

148.856.34 
88.402.51 
28.006.12 
58,987.60 
64.247.85 

170.588.72 
81,684.96 

868.989.99 
88.721.31 
71.894.83 


TOTALS  $  485.861.647.211$  489.728.669.85  S682.8U.87|$558.357.92|$  2.325.263.191$  2.491.019.481$  4.101.230.94 


*  Assessed  Valuation  here  flri^en  is  that  of  organized  and  operatinfir  school 
districts  only  and  does  not  include  unoraranized  territory. 
**  These  totals  include  some  miscellaneous  spec,  income  items  not  listed  here. 
***  Boise  County  records,   1921    incomplete,  and   total  income  estimated   same 
as  1922. 
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INCOME 


Tax 


1922 


$  413,762.99 
194(21.95 

278.717.98 
74.429.66 
96,849.23 

161.977.82 

81.498.66 

,     10.003.86 

146.573.01 

165.435.45 
61.668.00 
10.394.40 
20.806.U8 

247.898.57 
21.291.21 

115.477.96 
18.588.88 
42,612.84 
22.518.47 
59.768.02 
65.735.63 
90.880.46 
74.655.86 
98.264.17 
82,140.41 
72.240.90 

115,410.02 

193.150.98 

129,071.06 
41.447.43 
64,783.64 
65,446.77 
60.465.31 

107,432.30 

172,943.95 
45.959.12 
36.284.66 
64.144.88 
56.097.82 

194.829.01 
38.255.88 

372.010.78 
86.198.08 
74,611.98 


I  44.353.59  |  44.560.22 


Miflcellaneotu 


1921 


1922 


2.217.17 
25.867.67 

8.064.54 

1,413.11 
25,078.34 

6,703.08 


-I- 


8,828.96 

15,868.40 
8,286.04 
7,059.72 
2.834.97 

18.120.12 
1.505.16 

21,184.98 
1,466.68 

10.966.36 
4,664.74 
4.670.81 
8.096.30 
8,071.12 
3.994.48 
8,296.87 
9,062.89 
8.524.19 

17,634.24 
9,038.62 
8.068.69 
3,697.16 
8.056.72 
6.859.89 
2,702.20 
6.720.88 

11.494.97 
6.648.62 
872.92 
4.627.96 
1.415.79 
9.819.22 
252.93 

19,287.16 
4.110.07 
7.660.79 


2,067.79 

16.654.78 

12.810.20 
2.989.70 

81.948.62 
9.180.48 
1.237.251 
8.402.87 

18.844.08 
6.424.78 

12.237.64 
9.279.88 

46.767.97 
1.160.98 

11.796.27 

484.64 

6,136.96 

2,206.88 

794.88 

10.727.90 
9.776.46 
7.668.*99 

11.763.06 

10.830.14 
6.146.46 
5.978.04 

16.899.63 

26.750.49 
4.178.80 
9,897.77 
6.776.31 

14.479.69 

24,267.87 
7.068.82 
8.569.94 
462.87 
6.208.02 
8.588.06 

14,381.40 

6.737.72 

211.294.69 

4.794.68 

16.041.15 


SPEaAL  INCOME 


Sale  of  Bonds 


1921 


1922 


$     174.270.82 


18.596.79 

"""20^800.00 

139.666.40 

88.000.00 


1$     878.816.67 


14.407.60 


4.646.00 

17.000.00 

177.969.14 


171.881.94 
8.834.88 
3,500.00 
12,000.00 


61.000.00 
21.465.70 

8.600.00 
94.440.00 
41.000.00 
11.200.00 

8,000.00 


127.60 
6.000.00 


18.066.68 
18.326.92 


19.496.00 
14.000.00 


900.00 

9.250.00 

207.418.76 

84.10 

32.000.00 


-I- 


92.885.02 
26.891.67 


77,861.50 


I  29.217.821$  26.766.26 

6.844.80  7,893.50 

88.476.47  50.699.85 

8.807.58  2.907.11 

6.789.90  9.819.10 

49.495.85  83,499.92 

8.245.39  11.871.18 


158.618.33 


85.000.00 
82.797.27 


65.200.00 

10.60 

59.100.00 

11.608.61 


49.500.00 

1.800.00 

19.881.40 

12.302.73 


80.966.02 
5.416.09 
51.328.86 
66.000.00 
88.975.39 


169,808.07 


10.320.00 
80.000.00 


85.817.46 

5.500.00 

20.000.00 


14.690.49 


13.176.20 


$  4.361,089.89|$886.106.18||674.064.02i$  1.367.678.081$  1.646.601.28 


Bond  Tax 


1921 


1922 


26.998.28 

20.898.04 

6.802.99 

8.712.84 

2.875.58 

18.410.61 


81.023.52 


12.670.87 


10.611.38 

9.779.03 

2.018.81 

12.118.63 

11.490.24 

4.952.96 

8.696.96 

11.736.84 

10.770.28 

12.676.29 

4.694.88 

6.238.65 

2.627.77 

14.446.79 

9.825.89 

11.602.55 

7.164.47 

8.419.44 

6.172.88 

15.906.89 


8.729.63 
6.286.63 
5.842.07 


909.35 
.000.79 
427.12 
791.20 
311.91 
,901.90 
652.61 
425.96 
846.86 
013.81 


-h 


076.91 
159.00 
433.94 
,051.41 
797.61 
,813.40 
598.55 
523.77 
,651.59 
200.73 
,849.11 
120.96 
080.74 
318.97 
,889.90 
,089.37 
,388.03 
,880.32 
333.56 
,609.06 
,893.78 
,663.05 
718.11 
,198.32 


TOTAL 


1921 


1922 


796, 

45. 
600, 
128 
187, 
603, 
100, 
•  26, 
265, 
832, 
118 

67, 

45 
614, 

47, 
427, 

57. 
119. 

61 
114 
134 
202, 
168, 
191 
179. 
269 
176, 
809, 
228. 

77, 

lis, 

88, 
169 
228 
260, 
126, 

79. 
136, 
127 
261 

77 
832, 

68 
211 


,042.59  $ 
.282.69 
.639.39 
.166.00 
.485.72 
.955.60 
.472.91 
.828.88 
.568.99 
.689.67 
.895.88 
.836.77 
.958.98 
,121.08 
.166.70 
,868.20 
.169.94 
.541.21 
,699.06 
,201.18 
.910.18 
.388.84 
.609.57 
.884.83 
1.443.16 
.647.15 
.270.40 
,831.78 
,474.88 
.827.78 
,609.28 
.994.44 
.129.29 
1.620.80 
,735.03 
,268.84 
,789.38 
,798.82 
.631.97 
.406.12 
.821.81 
M03.47 
.871.02 
.671.17 


1.046.569.51 

54.835.66 
614.472.82 
165.041.24 
169.968.26 
487.962.99 

76.211.40 

25.828.83 
450.888.46 
399.073.59 
178.426.99 

71.043.20 

53.345.61 
574.957.26 

55.658.22 
316.057.01 

64.155.83 
115.124.64 
100..«.84.38 

88.532.26 
171.460.29 
230.699.48 
181.180.44 
287.669.43 
212.278.65 
242.822.57 
227.072.29 
896.633.66 
287.556.66 

81.517.78 
187,017.89 

96.166.48 
328.808.46 
233.800.78 
280.164.56 
215.914.52 

67.862.70 
176.277.46 
105.292.15 
318.837.56 

64.579.31 
804.248.54 

65.929.26 
209.608.47 


$510.417.00|$657.971.56|$9.446.453.49l$10,476.806.83 


Digitized  by 


Google 


EXPENDITURES 


Counties 


Ada.„ 


Adama 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

Benewah 

Bingham 

Blaine 


BoiscL. 


Bonner 

BonneviUe- 
Boundary— 
Butte 


Chirk- 


Clearwater.. 
Custer- 


Elmore — 
PrankUn^ 
Fremont- 
Gem- 


Goodinff- 
Idaho- 


Jefferson 
Jerome- 


Kootenai- 
Latah- 


Lemhi- 


Lewia 


Oneida- 


Owyhee— 
Payette- 


Power 

Shoshone- 
Teton- 


Twfn   Falla 
Valley- 


Washinsrton- 


INSTRUCTION 


Teachers'    Salaries 


1921 


1922 


462.357.12 

87.292.99 

814,403.77 

100.128.66 

99.566.29 

284.754.74 

58.112.92 

20.839.50 

161.137.97 

194.973.39 

61.639.21 

42.572.66 

26.238.31 

314.970.31 

28.523.89 

169.897.76 

29.868.79 

67,402.17 

44.988.24 

65.191.80 

108.894.65 

144.648.26 

71.023.10 

104.239.14 

126.971.66 

121.217.65 

82.739.44 

192.774.88 

191.102.60 

48.978.83 

79.260.36 

66.699.26 

121.689.11 

122.178.36 

179.808.02 

77.187.07 

48.028.87 

88.892.99 

82.728.64 

177.090.59 

53.727.64 

396,043.77 

S4.2t2.77 

112.069.87 


446.698. 

83.874. 
342.926. 
105.346, 
104,607. 
236,416. 

62,867. 

20.839. 
166.477. 
198.693. 

60.073. 

35.668. 

23.222. 
340.076. 

30.113. 
166.746. 

25.321. 

67,128. 

43.411. 

60.692. 
107.861. 
136.131. 

74.136. 

93.439. 
183.987. 
116.784. 

85.511. 
240.114. 
206.617. 

46.361. 

71.704. 

52.798. 
112.124. 
115.711. 
184.8S4. 

76.296. 

61.194. 

86.129. 

88.543. 
167.961, 

47.189. 
333.049. 

33,195. 
113,640. 


Text  Books 
and  Supplies 


1921 


1922 


49 

00 

.73 

.87 

,58 

.71 

.81 

.50 

.03 

.34 

.69 

.21 

.53 

.07 

.15 

.86 

.69 

.60 

.72 

.87 

.66 

.86 

76 

39 

,76 

,24 

97 

,80      21 

,021     10, 


$  43, 

1, 

26, 
5, 

11. 

15, 
5, 
1, 

14, 

16, 
7, 
4, 
1, 

39. 
4, 

10, 
1. 
4, 
2, 
4. 
9, 
6, 
7, 

14, 
7, 
4, 


,740.20 
,189.20 
,097.03 
,754.17 
.210.00 
,171.22 
,606.40 
,683.57 
,687.36 
,185.80 
,160.60 
,680.11 
,787.92 
,660.80 
,476.92 
,827.09 
,602.17 
,988.54 
,165.30 
,639.381 
,832.23 
,442.44 
,727.24 
,666.23 
,424.71 
,604.49 
,460.84 
,866.82 
819.46 
410.76 
,609.20 
153.581 
,687.67 
610.80 
860.79 
689.771 
686.85 
767.90 
288.46 
077.02 
091.29 
956.53 
728.75 
,216.13 


$  24, 

3. 

29, 
6, 
9, 

11, 
3, 
1, 

10. 

16, 

10, 
2, 
1, 

32, 
1, 

15, 
1, 
4, 
2, 
4, 
5, 
6, 

11, 

12, 
7. 
4, 
4. 

11. 
7, 
2, 
3, 
1. 
4. 

10, 
S. 
4, 
2, 
6. 
6. 

n. 

3. 

39. 

1, 

6. 


-I- 


-I- 


,301.22 
,524.98 
,202.81 
,606.86 
,164.04 
,834.08 
,474.62 
,688.57 
,582.24 
,305.06 
,467.53 
,956.76 
.077.86 
,946.46 
,983.76 
,635.86 
,468.89 
,302.42 
,866.66 
,740.26 
,965.26 
,768.79 
,662.71 
,792.11 
,821.39 
,621.84 
,966.60 
,679.70 
.661.45 
,699.45 
,017.16 
,853.77 
,279.70 
,016.13 
,914.78 
,121.83 
,736.73 
182.76 
,270.46 
,335.62 
679.46 
,576.44 
626.32 
,862.00 


Waares  of  Janitors, 
Engineers.  Etc 


1921 


1922 


42.010.60 
2.860.79 

28.026.66 
9.100.30 
6.842.46 

19.188.49 

4.376.40 

926.71 

11.266.87 

19.936.16 
4.641.39 
8.427.90 
1.208.40 

27.133.02 
3.842.19 

16.070.09 
2.713.31 
6.990.42 
2,960.63 
6.242.41 
8,420.80 
9.068.10 
4.968.72 
9.008.06 
6.042.00 
9.469.65 
6.371.70 

21.032.29 

10.920.38 
4.016.68 
6.710.42 
7.108.69 
6.638.10 

11.880.89 

10.141.44 
6.740.64 
8.003.40 
6.725.98 
6.278.07 

24,980.44 
8.316.12 

29.865.44 
1,991.851 

10.248.96 1 


29.229.70 
1.708.16 

26.116.67 
8.339.13 
6.910.64 

18.331.10 

4.006.69 

926*71 

13.682.72 

19.647.04 

4.036.06 

2.370.68 

967.62 

21.980.83 
2.700.20 

11.694.60 
2.689.86 
5.926.47 
2,620.70 
4,626.30 
7.642.88 
8.932.16 
4.903.24 
8.078.51 
6.729.81 
9.719.80 
6.699.66 

19.620.68 
9.146.00 
8.794.90 
6.286.76 
6.226.66 
4.972.07 
8.896.28 
9.708.06 
5.886.02 
2.626.00 
6.391.05 
6.471.00 

18.079.62 
3,301.68 

24,686.69 
1.488.80 
8.618.46 


TOTALS-.  $5.829.692.26||6.839.961.43||429.810.68]$878.169.01||469.890.99i$880.791.41 

•  Records  of  1921  incomplete  and  fiirures  of  1922  used  for  1921. 
**  Totals  include  some  miscellaneous  items  not  listed  in  the  table. 
**•  Total  fierure  sriven  for  Camas  County.  1921.  includes  110.766.80  lost  by  dis- 
tricts in  bank  failure. 
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Fuel.  Liarht.  Wa«f 
Power,  Janitori 
Supplies 


1921 


192 


8 


9.006.861 
3.408.34! 
4.788.82' 
8.783.90 
7.207.071 
8.572.00 
6.663.97 
1.450.10 
0.140.92 
6.161.08 
1.780.61 
1.112.01 
1.819.74 
^,880. 06 
J.123.80 
^352.80 
J.218.72J 
i.428.97 
!,294.97 
1,399.77 
>.466.39 
►.212.14 
1.277.67 
►.770.71 
.670.71 
.480.99 
.160.45 
.661.88 
.346.81 
.136.48 
.413.20 
.781.98 
.629.63 
.324.48 
.465.67 
.193.17 
.696.46 
,899.21! 
.966.66 
.634.241 
.840.241 
.440.95! 
1.787.92 
,811.461 


$410,497.91 1$439.61 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  through  you  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  the  report  of  the  University  of  Idaho  for  the  biennium 
1921-22  just  closing.  ^ 

The  story  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  University  during 
these  first  two  years  of  my  administration  is  not  one  of  innovation  or 
over-promotion.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Idaho  I  found  here  an  institu- 
tion whose  natural  scope  had  been  estimated  carefully  and  whose 
course  had  been  charted  with  great  wisdom  and  foresight.  Under 
the  able  administration  of  my  predecessor,  profiting  as  he  did  by 
the  experience  and  sound  judgment  of  yourself  and  the  members  of 
the  Board,  constant  and  steady  progress  had  been  made  toward  a  re- 
alization of  the  larger  possibilities  of  the  University  as  the  proud 
possession  and  faithful  servant  of  the  entire  state.  It  remained  for 
me,  as  I  interpreted  my  task,  to  carry  still  further  the  lines  of 
achievement  and  service  already  undertaken,  to  bring  the  University 
into  still  closer  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  mould  it  as  I  might  into  a  closer  and  more  organic  whole. 

The  work  of  the  biennium  has  been  beset  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. While  our  income  from  state  appropriations  has  been  the 
largest  in  our  history,  certain  other  of  our  budgeted  resources  have 
fallen  considerably  below  our  reasonable  expectations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  our  receipts  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  products 
and  the  income  from  the  several  land  endowments.  At  the  same  time 
our  attendance  has  continued  to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  entail- 
ing greatly  enlarged  demands  for  equipment  and  supplies,  instruc- 
tional force,  and  the  necessary  room  for  instructional  and  housing 
purposes.  During  the  previous  biennium  a  similar  increase  in  en- 
rollment and  a  far  smaller  budget  to  draw  upon  had  caused  a  short- 
age of  equipment  and  a  general  deterioration  throughout  the  plant, 
which  had  to  be  attended  to  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the 
present  bienniimi.  Thus  a  larger  fraction  of  our  income  than  usual 
has  gone  during  the  two  years  just  closing  into  physical  betterments 
of  a  permanent  character. 

Throughout  the  two  years  we  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
trying  financial  conditions  throughout  the  state,  have  scrutinized  ev- 
ery expenditure  with  great  care,  and  have  tried  to  make  every  dollar 
bring  the  full  measure  of  return.  As  figures  shown  below  clearly  in- 
dicate, the  financial  depression  in  Idaho  has  not  meant  a  falling  off 
in  our  enrollment  at  any  point  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
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steady  growth  of  the  past  few  years  will  be  checked  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Idaho  realize  fully  that  hard 
times  put  a  higher  premium  than  ever  on  education,  and  with  such 
hard  times  the  demand  for  service  such  as  the  University  can  render 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished.  This  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  over-exploitation  of  the  University  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  it.  Figures  secured  last  year  show  that  as  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  Idaho  were  then  being  educated  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  neighboring  states  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Idaho.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools  will  seek  college  and  university  training  somewhere,  whether 
they  are  received  at  their  own  state  university  or  educated  by  the  tax- 
payers of  adjoining  states.  Recognizing  this  public  demand  for  higher 
education,  but  ever  mindful  of  the  economies  necessitated  by  present 
conditions,  the  administration  of  the  University  of  Idaho  has  en- 
deavored to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  attain  to  its  full  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  educational  leadership  in  the  state. 

L     STUDENTS 
1.    Enrollment 

The  growing  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  University  of  Idaho 
is  best  indicated  by  a  compilation  of  figures  showing  the  enrollment 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  University  during  the  past  five  years 
and  until  October  20  of  the  present  academic  year. 


To 
Oct. 

20. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922 

Letters  &  Science  ....- 

..  297 

♦456 

502 

528 

615 

692 

Agriculture  ~    .-.. 

...    82 

118 

134 

188 

199 

126 

Engineering  . — — 

...     52 

♦120 

92 

86 

123 

118 

Law  

...    25 

19 

36 

48 

52 

64 

Mines        

...     14 

25 

27 

31 

44 

42 

Forestry  

...     10 

42 

37 

51 

65 

62 

Education       

..... 

..~.~..... 

23 

64 

117 

Resident  in  College  Courses -.. 

...  480 

♦780 

828 

955 

1162 

1224 

Non-resident  .  - ~ 

...     84 

38 

32 

71 

71 

21 

Special  Courses  ~ ~.. 

..     78 

38 

65 

136 

94 

59 

Vocational  S.  A.  T.  C _. 

♦510 



Summer  School 

115 

141 

196 

183 

Total  .- 

...  592 

♦1366 

1038 

1348 

1523 

1487 

Less  Duplicates  

...    — 

39 

24 

56 

88 

83 

Net  Enrollment ..~ — 

...  592  ♦1327 

1014 

1247 

1435^^1404 

♦Abnormal,  due  to  S.  A.  T.  C. 

♦♦This  mark  represents  an  increase  of  201  over  the  correspond- 
ing date  one  year  ago. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column,  representing  attendance  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1922,  will,  of  course,  be  very  materially  increased  during  the 
remainder  of  the  academic  year.     During  the  year  1921-22,  the  en- 
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rollment  figures  of  the  entire  year  were  almost  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  total  number  registered  by  October  20,  which  would  indicate 
that  our  total  enrollment  for  the  present  year,  including  the  recent 
Summer  School,  will  be  somewhat  over  1600. 

This  fall's  enrollment  would  be  considerably  higher  than  it  is  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  registered  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau 
has  fallen  off  considerably  since  last  year.  Many  of  the  students 
have  already  completed  their  allotted  period  of  rehabilitation  train- 
ing and  others  will  be  cared  for  in  placement  training  away  from  the 
University  campus. 

Uniform  Increase  in  Colleges 

From  these  figures  several  facts  are  outstanding.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  several  divisions,  representing  as  they  do  the  natural  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  are  all  increasing  in  practically  the  same  proportion. 
The  basic  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  despite  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago  the  School  of  Education  was  separated  from  it,  has  kept  up 
its  percentage  of  growth  and  continues  to  include  almost  half  the  stu- 
dents in  the  University.  The  most  accurate  measure  of  the  Universi- 
ty's expansion,  as  well  as  the  safest  indication  of  the  increasing 
demands  made  upon  us,  is  found  in  the  total  resident  enrollment  in 
college  courses,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  University  has  consid- 
erably more  than  doubled  its  enrollment,  having  in  fact  added  almost 
a  thousand  students  to  the  annual  total  during  the  five  year  period. 
This  rapid  growth  in  the  regidar  college  classes  is  graphically  rep- 
resented in  the  following  chart,  prepared  each  spring,  to  include  the 
year  1921-22. 
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All  Counties  Represented 

Equally  encouraging  is  the  analysis  of  this  enrollment  in  terms 
of  counties.  As  this  comparison  is  carried  through  the  past  i^ve  years 
it  indicates  clearly  that  the  University  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  state-wide  institution,  drawing  constantly  larger  numbcfrs  from 
the  counties  and  communities  of  south  Idaho,  even  those  most  remote 
from  Moscow.  The  accompanying  chart  indicates  the  distribution  of 
University  students  by  counties  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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Soatfaeastem  Idaho  Club 

Figures  already  available  up  to  October  20  of  this  year  indicate 
a  marked  increase  from  the  southern  counties,  Ada  having  increased 
from  134  to  158,  Bannock  from  10  to  12,  Twin  Falls  from  56  to  61, 
Oneida  from  6  to  10,  Washington  from  9  to  17,  Blaine  from  8  to  12. 
A  substantial  factor  in  the  enlarged  enrollment  from  the  southeast 
has  been  the  activities  of  the  Southeastern  Idaho  club,  which  has  been 
active  on  the  campus  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  has  done 
much  to  promote  good  will  and  loyalty  to  the  University  throughout 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state.  As  an  added  incentive  to  this 
Club  the  President  offered  during  the  winter  of  1921-22  a  Southeast- 
em  Idaho  Attendance  Cup  to  be  held  during  the  year  by  the  county 
in  the  southeastern  division  which  should  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  increase  in  enrollment  at  the  University,  the  figures  being  comput- 
ed on  October  22  of  each  year.  During  last  year  this  cup  was  held 
by  representatives  of  Oneida  county. 

An  Idaho  Instftution 

Another  significant  fact  in  this  analysis  is  the  unusually  large 
percentage  of  students  who  are  residents  of  Idaho.  This  year,  of  the 
1276  students  registered  since  September  17,  1071  are  residents  of  this 
state.  Few  state  colleges  and  universities  can  show  such  a  record  as 
this,  indicating  as  it  does  that  little  of  our  income  is  spent  on  students 
from  outside  Idaho,  and  that  the  University  is  in  a  peculiar  way  a 
state  institution.  Among  these  students  from  outside  Idaho  the  Uni- 
versity is  fortunate  in  having  a  considerable  number  of  capable 
young  men  from  foreign  countries,  including  representative  of  China, 
India,  the  Phillipine  Islands  and  Russia. 

Transfers  From  Other  Colleges 

Another  significant  feature  in  our  enrollment  of  students  is  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  students  who  come  to  us  from  other 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  In  the  entire  college  year  1921-22,  68 
of  these  students  were  enrolled  in  the  University,  representing  35  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  universities.  This  year  to  October  20  there  are 
already  82  such  students  on  our  rolls,  who  have  been  in  residence  at 
44  different  institutions.  No  better  evidence  could  be  presented  of 
the  high  standing  which  the  University  of  Idaho  now  has  in  the  minds 
of  the  public. 

Courses  Should  Be  Completed 

One  other  item  not  so  gratifying  should  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  these  general  enrollment  figures.  Of  the  total  fall  enroll- 
ment of  1276  up  to  October  20,  as  many  as  549  are  new  students,  fully 
43  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  It  is  true  that  there  is  already  a 
substantial  increase  running  from  35  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  over  last 
year  in  the  three  upper  classes,  but  comparison  with  last  year's  rolls 
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shows  that  in  the  present  senior  class  only  76  per  cent  of  last  year's 
class  have  returned,  of  the  present  junior  class  only  51  per  cent  and  of 
the  present  sophomore  class  54  per  cent.  This  mortality  is  due  in 
great  part  to  financial  conditions  throughout  the  state  and  many  of 
the  students  who  have  not  returned  this  year  will  resimie  their  studies 
next  year  or  later.  It  is  entirely  too  high,  however,  for  an  institu- 
tion which  is  undertaking  to  turn  out  thoroughly  trained  men  and 
women  ready  to  do  their  share  of  service  for  the  state.  This  situa- 
tion is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  enrollments  running  over 
a  thousand  each  year  in  college  courses,  we  have  not  yet  had  a  gradu- 
ating class  of  more  than  a  hundred,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  college  students  in  attendance  in  any  one  year.  It  is 
one  of  our  serious  tasks  to  help  students  realize  that  a  college  course 
in  any  department  is  a  carefully  planned  organic  unit,  not  to  be  sam- 
pled or  touched  in  passing,  but  to  be  completed  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  is  no  criticism  on  the  many  serious  students  who  are  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  earn  more  money.  It  is  concerned 
rather  with  those  who  carelessly  drop  out  never  to  return. 

Self-Supportins  Students 

At  this  point  mention  should  be  made  of  the  very  considerable 
number  of  our  students  who  by  one  means  or  another  are  earning  all 
or  a  part  of  their  expenses  in  residence  at  the  University.  Accurate 
figures  on  this  subject  are  not  available  for  the  present  year  nor  was 
it  possible  last  year  to  secure  a  complete  report.  In  January,  1922, 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  detailed  information  from  the  students 
themselves.  Blanks  were  sent  to  about  five  hundred  representative 
students,  men  and  women,  of  whom  335  responded.  Of  this  number 
140,  or  more  than  40  per  cent,  indicated  that  they  were  earning  all  or 
part  of  their  expenses.  The  average  earnings  reported  for  each  of 
these  students  amounted  to  $25.00  per  month.  The  attitude  of  all 
our  students  on  this  question  is  commendably  democratic.  Many  of 
the  influential  and  highly  respected  students  on  the  campus  are  earn- 
ing every  penny  of  their  expenses  and  the  only  limit  apparently  to 
the  number  of  partially  self-supporting  students  is  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  positions  available  in  the  town  and  about  the  campus. 

2.     Scholarship 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  made  at  the  University  during  the 
present  biennium  is  in  the  matter  of  scholarship.  The  University  fac- 
ulty has  taken  a  nimnber  of  constructive  steps  to  raise  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  University  in  all  its  divisions,  and  the  students  have 
responded  with  a  more  serious  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity placed  before  them.  Faculty  nilings  have  been  adopted 
providing  that  in  order  to  graduate  a  student  must  have  received 
more  than  a  mere  passing  grade  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  cred- 
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it  hours;  that  a  student  incurring  excessive  unexcused  absences  may 
be  dropped  from  a  particular  course  with  a  failure  in  that  course,  or 
in  the  case  of  distributed  absences  may  be  suspended  from  the  Uni- 
versity; and  that  no  student  may  represent  the  University  in  athletics 
or  other  activities  if  he  has  not  made  and  is  not  continuing  to  make 
a  good  scholastic  record.  The  faculty  have  also  arranged  for  re- 
ports on  the  scholarship  of  students  every  six  weeks  during  the  year, 
only  the  semester  and  final  grades  being  permanently  recorded. 

Scholarship  Cups 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  Burton  L.  French,  class 
of  1901,  representative  of  the  first  Idaho  District  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  Scholarship  Cup  for  the  men's  Greek  letter  or- 
ganizations was  provided  in  January,  1921,  similar  to  the  Cup  for 
the  women's  organizations  given  in  the  previous  year  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kidder  Lindley.  By  an  agreement  between  the  two 
donors  these  cups  were  placed  upon  the  same  basis  of  com- 
petition, •  being  held  each  year  by  the  group  of  men  or  women 
which  had  attained  to  the  highest  average  of  scholarship  dur- 
ing the  preceding  academic  year.  The  winning  of  either  in  three  dif- 
ferent years  gives  to  any  organization  permanent  possession  of  it.  The 
Elizabeth  Kidder  Lindley  Cup,  offered  one  year  earlier  than  the  other, 
was  won  for  1919-20  by  Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  The  same  organiza- 
tion won  the  cup  tjie  second  time  at  the  end  of  the  year  1920-21.  For 
1921-22  the  cup  was  won  by  Omega  Phi  Alpha.  The  Burton  L.  French 
Cup  was  won  for  1920-21  by  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  which  organization 
was  successful  in  winning  it  a  second  time  at  the  end  of  1921-22. 
Competition  for  these  cups  becomes  keener  each  year  and  the  rivalry 
thus  created  is  having  a  wholesome  effect  on  bringing  up  the  scholar- 
ship of  some  of  our  organizations.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that 
the  women's  organizations  uniformly  attain  to  higher  averages  of 
scholarship  than  the  various  groups  of  men,  but  the  Greek  letter  or- 
ganizations as  a  whole,  grouping  men  and  women  together,  have  a 
higher  scholastic  standing  than  the  general  average  of  the  University. 

Honorary  Societies 

An  encouraging  evidence  of  genuine  and  widespread  interest  in 
scholarship  among  the  students  is  the  rapid  increase  during  the  last 
two  years  in  the  number  of  honorary  societies  represented  in  the  Uni- 
versity. For  some  years  representatives  of  tiie  national  honor  so- 
ciety Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  have  been  petitioners  for  a  charter  of  that  society  to  be  grant- 
ed to  the  University  of  Idaho.  Thus  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful, 
but  have  received  much  encouragement  and  feel  reasonably  ^e  of 
success  in  the  near  future.  With  that  end  in  view,  and  with  tn^  co- 
operation of  honor  students  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sciei#e, 
they  have  organized  locaUy  the  Alpha  Society,  having  practically  tte 
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same  regrulations  and  standards  as  are  observed  by  the  recognized 
chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Faculty  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
are  the  active  members  in  this  society  and  select  a  limited  number  of 
seniors  and  juniors  from  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  as  honor- 
ary members.  Faculty  members  of  Sigma  XI,  the  national  honorary 
scientific  society,  have  been  more  successful  during  the  biennium  in 
their  petition  for  a  chapter  at  the  University.  This  chapter  was  voted 
by  the  national  society  at  its  annual  meeting  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1921,  and  the  local  chapter  was  instaUed  by  the  national 
officers  during  Commencement  week  1922.  Membership  in  the  so- 
ciety is  open  to  members  of  the  faculty  as  a  recognition  of  scholarly 
research  in  scientific  work,  and  the  influence  of  the  society  is  already 
being  widely  fdt,  throughout  the  University. 

Departmental  Sodeties 

Various  divisions  of  the  University  have  either  secured  or  are  in 
the  process  of  securing  charters  in  national  honorary  societies  which 
are  departmental  in  character.  Membership  in  all  these  is  based  upon 
high  scholarship  in  the  particular  field  involved.  Such  organiza- 
tions have  been  established  in  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Law,  and  the  School  of  Forestry, 
and  in  the  departments  of  Economics,  Home  Economics,  English  and 
Public  Speaking.  There  is  of  course,  a  danger  that  such  organiza- 
tions may  be  overdone  and  that  their  very  number  may  in  part  de- 
feat their  purpose,  but  the  faculty  committee  on  student  organiza- 
tions is  considering  each  group  carefully  before  recommending  that 
it  shall  be  authorized  by  the  faculty,  and  is  responsible  for  constant 
check  on  the  activities  of  such  organizations  as  are  recognized. 

Mental  Tests  for  Students 

With  the  opening  of  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1921  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  was  authorized  by  the  faculty  to  administer 
a  mental  test  of  the  group  type  to  all  new  students  entering  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  felt  that  the  results  from  this  first  test  with 
students  entering  had  been  sufficiently  profitable  to  justify  the 
use  of  a  similar  test  with  students  this  year.  This  practice  is  being 
followed  in  many  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities.  While  col- 
lege faculties  are  far  from  agreed  as  to  the  scope  or  dependability 
of  these  tests,  they  are  generally  accepted  now  as  affording  a  valua- 
ble sidelight  on  many  of  the  problems  of  adjustment  and  discipline 
which  enter  into  the  care  of  students.  We  have  been  careful  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  to  keep  the  results  of  these  tests  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  but  to  make  them  available  to  the  various  Deans 
and  to  the  faculty  committee  on  scholarship  as  needed.  When  stu- 
dents fall  behind  in  their  work,  when  they  appear  careless  and  indif- 
ferent, and  on  the  other  hand  when  they  insist  upon  carrying  more 
work  than  is  good  for  them,  information  of  this  sort  often  proves 
of  great  value. 
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3.     Student  Welfare 

Experience  in  college  administration  brings  home  to  one  more 
and  more  the  fact  that  parents  who  entrust  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  a  college  or  university  are  interested  in  having  the  entire  well-be- 
ing of  these  young  people  safeguarded  so  far  as  possible  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  Not  only  are  they  interested  in  mental  develop- 
ment, but  they  feel  as  they  should  that  the  health,  the  physical  well- 
being,  the  habits  and  the  ideals  of  students  are  also  a  matter  of  vital 
responsibility  for  the  institution.  The  University  of  Idaho  has  made 
unceasing  effort  to  assume  these  responsibilities  in  the  fullest  meas- 
ure possible.  In  the  summer  of  1920,  when  the  liberality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Moscow  made  it  possible  to  erect  Lindley  Hall  for  men,  they 
also  made  available  to  us  a  fairly  commodious  private  house  adjoin- 
ing the  main  campus  for  use  as  a  University  Infirmary.  This  In- 
firmary was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  1920-21  in 
charge  of  a  capable  and  experienced  resident  nurse.  A  small  health 
fee  was  charged  the  students  upon  registration,  which  assured  them 
clinical  attention  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  hospital  care  at  the  In- 
firmary during  the  year. 

Success  of  the  Infirmary 

The  experiment  has  been  an  unqualified  success,  except  that  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Infirmary  very  quickly  grew  so  much  that  at 
times  they  severely  tax  our  capacity  to  give  the  proper  service.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1920-21  the  records  of  the  Resident  Nurse  show  a  total 
of  1700  clinic  cases  and  calls,  and  nearly  200  bed  cases  cared  for  at 
the  Infirmary.  In  the  year  1921-22  over  2000  clinic  cases  received 
attention  and  the  number  of  bed  cases  at  the  Infirmary  was  doubled. 
This  larger  record  of  the  second  year  is  due  in  part  to  an  epidemic  of 
mild  influenza  during  the  middle  of  the  winter.  But  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  hospital  service  among  the  students  has  now  become  so 
general  that  in  the  future  these  figures  are  likely  to  be  increased  up 
to  our  actual  capacity.  The  problem  is  a  serious  one  and  may  have 
to  be  met  by  restricting  further  the  amount  of  time  a  student  may 
spend  in  the  Infirmary  without  extra  charge,  or  by  some  means  yet 
to  be  determined  of  enlarging  our  equipment  and  staff.  For  a  large 
part  of  the  past  year  the  Resident  Nurse  was  compelled  to  have  a  full- 
time  assistant  and  we  have  been  forced  to  increase  our  health  fee  un- 
til now  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  year. 

Problem  of  Physical  Welfare 

A  portion  of  this  health  fee  is  expended  at  the  opening  of  each 
year  in  providing  adequate  physical  examinations  for  all  entering 
students  as  well  as  for  all  returned  students  who  upon  earlier  exami- 
nation had  been  pronounced  below  par  and  were  accordingly  receiv- 
ing special  attention.  The  problem  of  the  actual  physical  welfare 
of  our  students  is  a  much  more  serious  one  than  the  general  public 
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can  realize.  The  University  is  located  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  com- 
munity where  there  are  few  temptations  to  attract  students  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  campus,  but  1200  or  more  young  men 
and  women  full  of  life  and  spirits  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
during  a  rather  long  north  Idaho  winter  need  many  more  opportu- 
nities for  relaxation  and  healthful  play  than  can  now  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  During  many  weeks  of  the  year,  out-of-door  si>orts  are 
almost  out  of  the  question,  at  least  for  so  large  a  number,  and  the 
floor  space  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Lewis  Court  are  sadly  inadequate 
as  they  are  in  use  practically  every  hour  of  the  day.  Students  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  need  special  attention  and  healthful  cor- 
rective exercises  have  all  too  little  opportunity  for  this,  and  our  funds 
thus  far  have  prevented  us  from  giving  them  the  attention  they 
should  have.  We  have  a  capable  staff  of  specialists  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  and  are  doing  all  that  is  humanly  possi- 
ble to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  students,  but  a  small 
additional  outlay  would  easily  double  our  efficiency  in  this  respect. 

Intramural  Sports 

Even  with  these  limited  facilities  various  competitive  games 
have  been  carried  on  in  addition  to  their  regular  exercises.  Among 
the  boys,  all  the  usual  major  sports  have  been  organized  into  tourna- 
ments with  competing  fraternity  and  dormitory  teams,  giving  an  op- 
portunity for  a  large  number  of  boys  who  care  to  take  part  in  such 
forms  of  exercises  without  competing  for  a  place  on  the  so-called 
varsity  teams. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  record  of  the  University  of  Idaho  in  inter-coll^ate  ath- 
letics during  the  past  two  years  is  one  of  which  we  feel  justly  proud. 
It  is  marked  by  a  large  measure  of  success  in  actual  games  won.  The 
basketball  team  during  the  past  winter  won  the  championship  of  both 
the  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  conferences,  and  was  able  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  to  represent  the  West  at  the  National  Collegiate  Tourna- 
ment held  there  in  the  spring.  The  baseball  team  last  spring  came 
very  close  to  acquiring  another  conference  championship.  In  lootball 
and  track  our  record  has  been  uniformly  good  and  our  teams  high!/ 
respected.  All  athletic  organizations  representing  the  University  c» 
Idaho  have  distinguished  themselves  for  clean  sportsmanship  and 
good  conduct  on  and  off  the  field.  It  was  a  well-merited  distinction 
when  in  December,  1921,  the  University  of  Idaho,  formerly  connect- 
ed only  with  the  Northwest  Conference,  was  also  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  including  the  strongest  institu- 
tions from  California  to  the  Canadian  line. 

Relations  With  Local  Churches 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  during  the  biennium  to 
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co-operation  with  all  local  churches  in  securing  and  maintaining  con- 
tact between  students  of  the  University  and  the  religious  denomina- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  connected  at  home.  During  all  of 
the  year  1921  and  until  Commencement  this  year  three  churches 
through  their  national  boards  co-operated  in  the  support  of  a  student 
pastor  at  the  University  of  Idaho  with  the  understanding  that  his 
services  were  available  to  all  churches  represented  in  Moscow.  The 
University  co-operated  so  far  as  possible  in  this  work,  making  the 
student  pastor  wdcome  about  the  institution,  installing  him  in  an 
office  in  the  University  Hut  erected  during  the  war  by  the  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  making  available  to  him  all  in- 
formation he  might  desire.  Last  June  this  co-operative  arrangement 
of  the 'churches  was  discontinued,  one  or  two  of  them  preferring  to 
employ  their  own  denominational  workers.  Since  this  time  one  of 
the  University  students  has  been  installed  in  the  Hut  and  is  furnish- 
ing to  the  various  churches  information  and  co-operation  similar  to 
that  provided  under  the  student  pastor  plan.  The  present  arrange- 
ment appears  to  be  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

4.  Student  Spirit 
Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  biennium  in  crystal- 
lizing and  intensifjong  the  spirit  of  the  student  body  into  an  unceas- 
ing wholesome  respect  for  the  good  name  of  the  University  and  a  deep 
and  genuine  loyalty  to  all  that  the  institution  stands  for.  The  stu- 
dents one  and  all  have  responded  magnificently  to  such  appeals  and 
have  developed  a  morale  which  I  regard  as  unexcelled  throughout  the 
land.  They  have  accepted  in  its  entirety  the  idea  of  the  University 
as  a  student  community  where  laws  are  respected,  authority  accepted, 
and  self-denying  co-operation  fundamental  to  success.  The  students 
of  the  University  of  Idaho  are  good  winners  and  good  losers,  clean 
sportsmen  in  every  encounter.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  last  three 
football  contests  between  Idaho  and  her  traditional  rival,  Washington 
State  College,  the  University  of  Idaho  has  regularly  won  the  Harvard 
Club  Trophy  for  good  behavior  and  clean  sportsmanship,  until  this 
Trophy  has  now  become  our  permanent  possession.  Idaho  student^; 
are  good  citizens  and  their  loyalty  to  the  institution  they  now  repre- 
sent will  go  with  them  out  into  life  and  make  them  good  citizens  of  the 
community,  state,  and  nation. 

Student  Orgaoizations 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  certain  organizations  de- 
veloped on  the  campus  during  the  past  two  years  to  promote  good 
citizenship  in  the  college  community  and  to  foster  more  efficient  co- 
operation. The  young  women  of  the  University,  with  their  numerous 
and  complicated  problems  of  social  procedure,  have  organized  them- 
selves into  a  Women's  Leagni^i  with  their  own  machinery,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  for    administering    the    ordinary 
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questions  of  social  government.  The  Associated  Students  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  the  large  community  organization  of  all  the  stu- 
dents, has  during  the  past  year  adopted  a  new  constitution  distribut- 
ing rights  and  responsibilities  throughout  the  student  body  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner.  The  men's  Greek-letter  organizations  within 
the  past  year  have  established  an  effective  and  wholesome  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council,  bringing  official  representatives  of  these  rival  or- 
ganizations into  friendly  conferaice  on  their  common  problems  at 
least  once  a  month. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  students  themselves  the  faculty  approved 
last  spring  the  institution  of  a  Student-Faculty  Advisory  Council 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  several  classes  and  a  group  of 
faculty  representatives  appointed  by  the  president.  This  Council 
asumes  no  legislature  powers,  but  acts  in  a  purly  advisory  capacity 
and  is  accomplishing  fine  things  by  meeting  at  regular  intervals  for 
free  and  full  discussion  of  such  problems  as  are  the  common  interest 
of  students  and  instructors.  Not  the  least  of  such  organizations  is 
the  local  chapter  of  the  so-called  Inter-Collegiate  Knights,  an  organ- 
ization of  selected  under-classmai  in  the  colleges  of  the  Northwest 
pledged  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  their  institution  and  to  extend 
courtesies  to  visitors  from  other  schools.  The  Knights  have  taken 
their  responsibilities  seriously  and  in  a  short  time  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  campus  life.  The  President  of  the  Univerity  has 
been  honored  by  membership  in  this  organization  as  well  as  in  the 
Inter-Fraternity  Council  and  the  Student-Faculty  Advisory  Council. 

n.    FACULTY 
1.    Organization 

While  there  have  been  no  particularly  important  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  faculty  and  staff  during  the  present  biennium, 
certain  details  of  what  seems  to  us  constructive  development  are  de- 
serving of  mention.  As  might  be  expected  the  present  complexity  of 
the  University,  with  its  seven  distinct  schools  and  colleges  developed 
in  a  few  years  out  of  one  basic  school,  and  with  its  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Division  operating  out  of  Boise  rather  than  Moscow,  had 
produced  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  our 
operations.  Certain  standing  committees  of  the  general  faculty  were 
spending  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  each  week  on  details  which 
should  either  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  several  Deans  or  have 
been  handled  automatically  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  Divisional 
faculties,  which  were  small  enough  for  a  free  discussion  of  individual 
students  and  their  problems,  met  rarely  or  not  at  all,  and  the  general 
faculty  meetings  were  largely  given  over  to  discusdon  of  which  the 
majority  of  those  present  knew  very  little.  Often  it  was  difficult  in- 
deed to  fix  the  responsibility  for  some  decision  unimportant  in  itself, 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  delay  in  getting  things  actually  ac- 
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complished.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing away  from  the  campus  end  of  the  University,  rather  than  be- 
coming more  closely  co-ordinated  with  it. 

New  Code  of  Faculty  Procedure 

After  about  a  year  of  experience  with  these  conditions,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  pre- 
sented to  the  faculty  at  the  opening  meeting  in  September,  1921,  a 
somewhat  detailed  code  of  procedure,  undertaking  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Registrar's  Office,  the  several  Deans  and  their  facul- 
ties, and  the  general  faculty  with  its  standing  committees.  This  was 
accepted  willingly  by  the  faculty  and  the  most  loyal  co-operation  has 
been  given  by  them  in  operating  under  it.  Responsibilities  are  now 
fixed  more  readily  and  the  necessary  decisions  secured  promptly 
whether  on  matters  of  routine  or  on  questions  of  particular  impor- 
tance. 

CoHiperation  in  Agricoltaral  College 

During  the  same  faU,  the  co-operation  with  all  concerned  in  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  was  asked  and  secured  in  working 
out  plans  leading  to  closer  co-ordination  of  all  our  work  for  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state.  As  a  result  of  several  conferences 
considerable  constructive  material  was  ready  for  presentation  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Extension  officers  of  the  state  held  in  Moscow  in 
December  1921,  since  which  time  there  has  certainly  been  a  far  better 
understanding  among  aU  of  us  and  a  much  greater  facility  of  organ- 
ized operation.  Representatives  of  the  Extension  Division  have  more 
frequent  and  extended  opportunities  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
research  and  instructional  work  of  the  University  and  members  of 
the  Experiment  Station  staff  and  teaching  force  have  been  thrown 
considerably  more  into  contact  with  the  Extension  field  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

School  of  Education 

As  noted  above  the  various  divisions  of  the  University  have 
maintained  about  a  uniform  ratio  of  increase  in  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents and  scope  of  work.  The  one  exception  to  this,  of  course,  is  the 
School  of  Education,  which  was  separated  from  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science,  just  at  the  close  of  the  previous  biennium.  Heretofore, 
of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  high  school  teachers  were  pre- 
pared in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement students  definitely  preparing  for  teaching  are  urged  to 
register  from  the  beginning  in  the  School  of  Education.  During  the 
past  two  years  in  particular  the  School  Laws  of  the  state  have  put 
an  added  premium  on  the  university  trained  teacher,  who  by  four 
years  of  study  has  secured  the  Bachelor's  degree.     Our  erection  of 
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the  separate  School  of  Education  has  been  particularly  timely  on  this 
account  and  the  figures  above  indicate  the  unusual  grrowth  of  en- 
rollment in  this  School  during  its  brief  existence.  It  is  of  grreat  value 
to  the  University  that  among  the  students  in  this  school  are  a  num- 
ber of  more  mature  men,  experienced  in  teaching,  who  have  decided 
to  resume  their  studies  for  a  time  and  secure  their  degree.  Some 
who  already  have  the  Bachelor's  deg^ree  have  thought  it  best  at  this 
time  to  enter  upon  post-graduate  study  here,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  our  graduate  students. 

Graduate  Study 

The  Universiy  does  not  maintain  a  Graduate  School  with  a  sep- 
arate organization.  Most  of  our  departments,  however,  are  equipped 
to  offer  excellent  graduate  work  through  at  least  one  year  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  find  it  a  decided  intellectual  tonic  to  undertake 
the  direction  of  this  advanced  work.  The  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
University  faculty  has  been  particularly  zealous  during  the  past 
year  in  the  promotion  of  this  graduate  work,  with  the  result  that 
many  more  graduate  students  were  registered  than  ever  before  and 
a  larger  number  of  Master's  degrees  than  at  any  previous  time  was 
conferred  at  the  last  Commencement.  In  February,  1922,  by  action 
of  the  Booard  of  Regents,  the  President  was  authorized  to  reorganize 
certain  work  being  done  in  various  departments  by  student  assist- 
ants so  that  it  could  be  cared  for  without  additional  expense  through 
a  limited  number  of  graduate  assistantships,  thus  giving  opportunity 
to  capable  graduate  students  of  this  and  other  institutions  to  earn 
their  entire  expenses  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  pursuing  gradu- 
ate work  here.  This  fall  this  plan  is  in  operation  in  four  depart- 
ments and  has  already  abundantly  justified  itself. 

Non-Resident  Instruction 

For  some  years  the  University  has  been  offering  in  a  somewhat 
disorganized  fashion  a  few  non-resident  courses,  with  the  instruc- 
tor in  each  case  dealing  directly  with  the  non-resident  students  and 
with  very  little  check  upon  these  relations  on  the  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty. In  the  fall  of  1921  the  whole  procedure  of  this  non-resident  instruc- 
tion was  reorganized  so  that  all  material  would  pass  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  official  of  the  University  and  all  fees  would  be  handled 
through  the  office  of  the  Bursar.  The  faculty  conunittee  on  non- 
resident instruction  was  reorganized,  and  made  a  fresh  and  complete 
survey  of  the  legitimate  demands  for  non-resident  work,  and  for  fa- 
cilities available  in  the  various  departments  to  give  this  work.  Un- 
der the  new  plan  we  have  been  able  to  meet  in  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory way  the  numerous  requests  of  high  school  teachers  and  others 
to  carry  some  University  work  for  credit  until  such  time  as  they 
were  able  to  enter  upon  resident  study  here  to  secure  their  degrees. 
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Reorfaniiftdon  in  Bxtension  Staff 

The  most  notable  change  in  the  administrative  organization  of 
any  part  of  our  University  work  has  taken  place  in  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
present  biennium,  the  University  administration  recognized  not  only 
that  the  unusual  pressure  for  agricultural  extension  work  due  to  the 
necessities  of  the  War  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  also  that  the  straitened 
financial  conditions  throughout  the  state  and  particularly  in  the  ag- 
ricultural communities  made  necessary  a  reduction  of  our  forces  to 
the  absolute  minimum  of  practical  service.  Students  on  the  campus 
had  to  be  cared  for  in  such  nimibers  as  they  appeared,  but  agricultu- 
ral advice  and  education  carried  to  the  farmers  themselves  could 
more  readily  be  limited  to  the  public  purse.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  Liegislature  of  1921  confirmed  this  administrative 
conviction  by  a  considerable  cut  in  the  Extension  budget. 

Even  before  this  had  taken  place,  however,  a  sweeping  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  in  our  Agricultural  Extension  staff,  which  re- 
duction with  very  little  change  has  remained  in  effect  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  following  members  of  the  staff  were  eliminated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium:  The  Assistant  Director  of  Extension,  the 
Publicity  Agent,  two  Assistant  County  Agent  Leaders,  the  Assistant 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  Leader,  and  the  Assistant  Leader  of  Boys 
and  Girls'  Club  Work.  At  the  same  time  eight  State- Wide  Special- 
ists and  Demonstrators  were  eliminated  as  follows:  Swine  Special- 
ist, Sheep  Specialist,  Assistant  Dairy  Specialist,  Farm  Management 
Specialist,  Nutrition  Specialist,  Club  Methods  Specialist,  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent  at  large,  and  State  Home  Health  Demonstrator. 
The  work  of  the  specialists  in  methods  for  home  demonstration  and 
club  work  was  assigned  at  this  time  to  state  leaders  in  these  fields. 

The  District  Basis 

The  period  of  adjustment  to  this  grreatly  reduced  force  was  long 
and  beset  with  difficulty.  This  difficulty  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  various  counties,  with  a  desire  for  economy,  felt  un- 
able to  continue  the  services  of  the  number  of  county  workers  they 
had  previously  employed  and  proceeded  to  release  some  of  these  as 
contracts  expired.  There  was  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  coun- 
ty agricultural  agents,  but  the  effect  was  seen  rather  in  the  number 
of  dub  workers  and  home  demonstration  agents  employed  by  the 
several  counties.  By  the  end  of  1921  the  number  of  county  workers 
in  these  two  fields  had  become  so  greatly  reduced  that  a  very  small 
part  of  the  state  was  being  covered.  To  meet  this  dif  Hcidty  at  least 
in  part  the  University  entered  upon  the  policy  in  December,  1921,  of 
placing  portions  of  Idaho  on  a  district  basis  so  far  as  home  demon- 
stration and  dub  work  was  concerned,  leaving  counties  which  were 
willing  to  do  so  to  continue  the  employment  of  county  workers  oq  a 
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co-operative  basis,  creating  ebewhere  in  the  state  districts  involving 
a  considerable  number  of  adjacent  counties  to  be  served  by  district 
agents  employed  entirely  on  state  and  federal  funds. 

ExceUeni   Co-operation   Throughout  Extension  Work 

The  plan  has  not  been  carried  out  completely  because  of  short- 
age of  funds  and  is  of  course  far  less  efficient  than  when  the  work  is 
done  on  a  county  basis,  but  it  has  met  the  immediate  situation  with 
a  fair  degree  of  effectiveness  and  has  enabled  us  to  distribute  this 
work  into  large  areas  where  otherwise  little  could  have  been  done 
with  it.  The  district  plan  places  an  added  burden  on  county  agricul- 
tural agents  in  these  districts  because  it  leaves  with  them  between 
visits  of  the  district  representatives  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
home  demonstration  and  club  work  is  not  allowed  to  lapse.  Our 
Agents  have  risen  to  this  added  responsibility  with  commendable 
promptness  and  willingness  and  have  rendered  most  effective  serv- 
ice. In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  possible  to  co-operate  in  club 
work  with  agricultural  teachers  employed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  University  compensating  the  districts  which 
employed  these  men  for  the  portion  of  their  time  during  the  stmuner 
given  to  club  work  under  the  Extension  Division.  Early  in  the  pres- 
ent year  it  became  obvious  that  the  direction  of  the  county  agents, 
scattered  as  they  were  all  over  the  state,  was  too  arduous  a  task  for 
one  man,  and  one  assistant  county  agent  leader  was  appointed  to  help 
in  this  work. 

Proposed  Curriculum  in  Business  Administration 

I  have  noted  earlier  that  our  divisions  of  instruction  on  the 
campus  have  shown  much  the  same  percentage  of  increase  throughout. 
Within  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  however,  certain  develop- 
ments are  taking  place  which  seem  to  demand  immediate  attention 
and  a  certain  rearrangement  of  organization  which  can  be  brought 
about  without  particular  increase  in  cost.  Idaho,  while  primarily 
an  agricultural  state,  has  finally  developed  the  tendency  which  ap- 
peared some  years  ago  in  states  along  the  coast.  This  is  represented 
in  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who  are  seeking  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
business,  and  who  in  many  cases  have  been  leaving  Idaho  to  secure 
such  a  course  in  a  college  or  university  of  some  neighboring  state. 
During  the  biennium  we  have  undertaken  to  meet  this  demand  by 
strengthening  our  department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  and 
increasing  the  number  and  variety  of  courses  available  to  students  in 
that  department.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  selecting  this  as  their  major  department.  In  1920- 
21,  55  students  were  majoring  in  this  department,  in  1921-22,  120, 
and  so  far  during  the  present  year  the  number  of  such  majors  has 
come  above  200.    It  does  not  seem  to  be  enough,  however,  to  offer  a 
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goodly  array  of  courses  in  business  administration  within  this  depart- 
ment. Many  high  school  graduates  and  even  our  own  alumni  persist 
in  believing  that  we  do  not  have  adequate  training  preparatory  to  a 
business  career  because  they  find  such  courses  in  neighboring  schools 
set  apart  in  separate  schools  and  colleges.  Even  the  Veterans  Bu- 
reau in  their  distribution  of  students  for  rehabilitation  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  this.  It  is  also  true  that  major  students  in  Business 
Administration  may  need  certain  adjustments  of  the  regular  Letters 
and  Science  curriculum  to  suit  their  particular  requirements.  In  view 
of  all  these  things  it  seems  advisable  to  establish  without  delay  in 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  a  separate  curriculum  in  Business 
Administration,  just  as  there  is  a  separate  curriculum  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  in  Pre-Medical  Studies. 

Possible  Curriculum  in  Music 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  department  of  Music.  This  de- 
partment has  grown  materially  during  the  last  few  years,  making  it 
necessary  to  procure  additional  members  of  the  staff,  and  also  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  rent  a  private  house  adjoining  the  campus  for 
practice  rooms  and  studios.  There  is  a  feeling  throughout  the  state 
that  we  do  not  offer  courses  in  Music  comparable  to  other  colleges, 
because  our  work  in  Music  is  confined  to  a  department  in  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science  and  not  segregated  as  a  special  school  or  con- 
servatory. It  seems  desirable  in  this  case  also  that  a  special  curricu- 
lum in  Music  should  be  organized  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sci- 
ence, with  such  adaptations  of  the  regular  requirements  as  may  per- 
mit specialization  in  Music  without  lowering  of  academic  standards. 

2.     Resignations  and  Appointments 

During  the  present  biennium  the  University  has  been  much  more 
fortunate  than  in  the  two  years  previous  in  retaining  the  services  of 
members  of  the  faculty  and  avoiding  the  number  of  resignations  and 
replacements  which  have  been  thwarting  continuous  progress  in  our 
instructional  work.  During  the  calendar  year  1921,  eighteen  members 
of  the  faculty  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  University  and  were 
replaced  by  other  appointees.  The  percentage  of  this  turnover,  prac- 
tically 18  per  cent,  was  considerably  less  than  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. During  the  present  calendar  year  there  have  been  twenty- 
one  resig^nations  and  replacements,  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  the  faculty  leaves  the  percentage  of  turnover  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  last  year.  These  resignations  took  place  for  various 
reasons  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  were  due  to  flat- 
tering offers  of  other  positions  elsewhere  at  a  marked  advance  in 
salary  over  what  the  University  of  Idaho  was  able  to  offer.  Under 
our  present  financial  condition  there  seems  to  be  little  opportunity 
to  meet  such  a  situation  when  it  arises.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  our  most  successful  instructors  suffi- 
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cient  inducement  to  hold  them  against  all  reasonable  propositions 
from  elsewhere.  But  until  that  day  arrives  we  may  expect  a  consid- 
erable mortality  in  our  ranks  each  year,  which  unfortunately  will 
affect  the  very  instructors  whom  we  are  most  reluctant  to  have  leave 
us.  The  faculty  as  a  whole  has  shown  marked  harmony,  a  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation  during  the  entire  period  of  my  service  here 
and  to  their  satisfaction  with  conditions  of  life  about  the  campus  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  resigna- 
tions at  this  time. 

Among  our  Agricultural  Extension  workers,  both  Specialists  and 
county  workers,  there  has  been  a  considerable  percentage  of  turn- 
over, particularly  in  the  first  of  the  two  years.  Most  of  the  Special- 
ists have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Division  now  for  some  years  and 
as  their  acquaintance  with  people  and  conditions  throughout  the  state 
has  grown  their  value  to  the  institution  and  to  the  public  has  in- 
creased. In  the  same  way  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a  limited 
number  of  county  workers  with  wide  and  valuable  experience,  but  we 
are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  states  all  around  us  and  far  East  are 
paying  larger  salaries  to  employees  in  all  branches  of  their  Agricul- 
tural Extension  service  than  we  are  paying  in  Idaho  and  they  feel 
no  reluctance  in  approaching  members  of  our  staff  with  more  attrac- 
tive offers.  It  has  been  very  difficult  indeed  to  retain  a  number  of 
our  most  efficient  people  in  the  face  of  these  competitive  offers  and 
we  do  not  know  from  day  to  day  what  serious  inroads  may  be  made 
in  our  staff.  Doubtless  this  is  not  a  time  for  a  general  salary  in- 
crease, but  just  as  in  our  regular  faculty  we  must  accept  the  policy 
of  making  a  limited  number  of  advances  in  salary  to  the  most  dis- 
tinctly valuable  members  of  our  staff  or  be  prepared  to  sustain  losses 
which  will  be  serious,  indeed,  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 

Necessary  Increases  in  Faculty 

In  the  year  1921,  eight  new  members  were  added  to  the  teach- 
ing staff,  and  the  faculty  has  been  increased  by  eleven  others  during 
the  present  year.  These  additions  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to 
care  for  the  large  increase  in  our  enrollment,  distributed  as  it  has 
been  in  practically  all  our  departments.  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact 
that  as  this  enrollment  continues  to  increase  during  the  next  bien- 
nium,  we  must  add  further  to  our  staff  if  we  are  to  continue  on  the 
present  basis  of  efficiency.  At  the  present  time  we  have  almost  ex- 
actly one  member  of  the  faculty  to  each  ten  students,  which  is  not 
a  bad  proportion  when  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  time  of  the 
agricultural  faculty  devoted  to  research  work  in  the  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  shall  add  not  less  than 
400  students  in  the  next  two  years.  On  this  basis  of  our  present  in- 
structional facilities,  this  would  mean  the  addition  of  forty  more  in- 
structors to  care  for  this  additional  load.  This,  of  course,  is  unneces- 
sary as  well  as  out  of  the  question.    The  increased  enrollment  of  the 
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last  few  years  has  made  of  the  University  a  more  efficient  eooxumuc 
unity  and  additional  hundreds  of  students  from  this  point  on  can  be 
cared  for  with  a  relatively  smaller  increase  in  our  teaching  force.  A 
certain  amount  of  this  increase  in  attendance  is  absorbed  m  required 
advanced  courses  in  the  several  colleges.  The  greatest  burden  is  felt 
in  the  need  for  additional  sections  in  freshman  and  sophomore  work 
required  of  practically  all  students. 

Special  Mention 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  report  to  note  all  the  spec- 
ific changes  in  our  faculty  and  staff,  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have 
severed  tlieir  connections  with  the  University  or  to  outline  the  qual- 
ifications of  new  appointees.     In  two  or  three  cases,  however,  the 
change  has  involved  larger  responsibilities  and  affected  a  greater 
number  of  students.   Our  most  conspicuous  loss  during  the  bienniun 
came  in  theresignation  of  Dean  Edward  M.  Hulme,  Professor  of  Eu- 
ropean History  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  who 
retired  from  the  faculty  in  the  summer  of  1921  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship at  Stanford  University.    Dean  Hulme  during  his  fifteen  years  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  had  endeared  himself  to  hundreds  of  students 
and  had  won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Idaho 
far  and  wide.     His  public  lectures  were  as  much  in  demand  as  his 
class  room  work  was  attractive,  and  his  experiences  in  University 
life  had  made  him  a  valuable  counselor  and  administrator.    His  place 
on  the  teaching  staff  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Frederick 
C.  Church,  also  a  notable  scholar  in  the  field  of  European  History, 
who  came  directly  to  the  University  after  a  sojourn  of  three  years 
in  Europe.    We  were  fortunate  in  having  in  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  a  professor  of  wide  experience  in  administrative  matters 
who  had  already  held  the  Deanship  during  Dean  Hulme's  year  abroad. 
He  had  the  high  regard  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  student  body. 
The  appointment  of  Professor  Martin  F.  Angell  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science  met  with  immediate  and  wide  approval 
and  he  has  fully  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

During  the  summer  of  1921  we  were  also  deprived  of  the  services 
of  Professor  Herbert  P.  Davis,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  and 
Vice-Director  of  the  Agricultural  Exx>eriment  Station,  who  was  called 
to  an  attractive  position  as  head  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  department 
at  University  of  Nebraska.  Professor  Davis  had  not  been  connected 
with  the  University  of  Idaho  for  a  long  time,  but  had  abundantly 
proved  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  scholar.  We  were  fortunate  to 
secure  in  September  1921  Professor  F.  W.  Atkeson  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Professor  Davis  as  head  of  the  department.  No'vappoint- 
ment  has  been  made  as  Vice-Director  of  the  Station.  v 

In  June,  1922,  Thomas  Kelley,  Athletic  Director  and  Head  V  *^« 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  received  a  flattering  offer  t^  re- 
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tarn  to  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  formerly  located, 
and  assume  the  duties  of  Head  Football  Coach.  He  was  veiy  anxious 
to  make  the  change,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  just  entering 
upon  the  second  year  of  a  three-year^sontract,  the  Board  was  will- 
ing to  release  him  from  his  duties  here.  In  two  years  of  service  Mr. 
Kelley  had  performed  much  excellent  and  constructive  work  for 
Physical  Education  at  the  University  of  Idaho  and  had  been  chief 
factor  in  placing  our  athletic  program  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The 
prospect  of  securing  a  thoroughly  capable  successor  so  late  in  the 
year  was  slight,  but  by  rare  good  fortune  we  were  able  to  secure  Mr. 
R.  L.  Mathews,  an  experienced  coach  and  physical  director,  who  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  was  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. His  strong  personality,  high  ideals,  and  unquestioned  skill  as  an 
instructor  have  already  established  him  firmly  in  the  regard  of  the 
entire  institution. 

3.    Salaries 

These  more  significant  changes  just  cited  were  all  brought  about 
by  more  attractive  financial  offers  elsewhere.  As  indicated  earlier 
in  the  report  many  of  the  other  changes  were  due  to  the  same  factor. 
Several  other  members  of  the  staff  in  most  responsibile  positions  wei*e 
also  approached  with  offers  of  materially  increased  salaries  from 
other  institutions,  during  the  biennium,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  to  remain  in  Idaho.  However,  our  salary  scale  may  cpm- 
pare  with  wage  scales  throughout  the  state,  the  administration  of  the 
University  is  seriously  embarrassed  week  after  week  by  the  fact  that 
the  salary  scale  at  the  University  is  so  far  below  that  of  practically 
every  institution  with  which  we  undergo  comparison.  We  cannot 
compete  with  other  state  universities  when  they  seek  to  take  our  out- 
standing men  away  from  us.  Neither  can  we  bid  on  an  equal  basis 
when  we  come  to  fill  these  places.  Many  of  the  best  beloved  members 
of  our  faculty  are  here  at  distinct  financial  sacrifice  because  they 
are  attracted  by  the  environment  and  the  good  spirit  of  the  campus. 

CompariBon  of  Salary  Scales 
Each  fall  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  secures  data  on  salaries,  budgets,  and  enrollment  from 
all  the  state-supported  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  and 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  winter  publishes  the  results  of  these  in- 
quiries. This  information  has  been  secured  for  the  present  academic 
year,  but  has  not  yet  been  given  out  from  Washington.  Salary  fig- 
ures for  the  year  1921-22,  which  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  this  year,  are  however  available  to  everyone.  Attention  is 
caUed  to  the  following  table  prepared  from  these  figures,  in  which  we 
have  grouped  a  number  of  southern  and  western  institutions  in  the 
smaller  and  less  wealthy  states  on  the  basis  of  average  salaries  paid 
to  professors  and  assistant  professors.     In  each  column  the  institu- 
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tions  are  listed  in  order,  those  with  the  hi^^hest  averag^e  salary  at  the 
top.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  professor's  salaries  Idaho 
is  second  from  the  bottom  of  the  list,  while  in  terms  of  the  averag3 
salary  of  assistant  professors  Idaho  and  Wyoming  are  tied  for  next 
to  the  last  position.  This  rating  is  all  the  more  significant  when  we 
remember  that  of  all  state-supported  colleges  and  universities  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  there  are  none  with  lower  salary  averages  than 
the  ones  in  this  list. 

Average  Salary  of  Professors.      Average  Salary  of  Assist.  Professors. 

Montana  A.  &  M.  1.  Washington  State  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  2.  Montana  A.  &.  M. 

(Arkansas)  8.  South  Dakota  A.  &  M. 

(Nevada)  4.  Oregon   Agricultural   College 

University  of  Utah  5.  University  of  Utah 

Washington  State  College  6.  Arkansas 

South  Dakota  A.  &  M.  7.  Nevada 

North  Dakota  A.  &  M.  8.  Arizona 

Arizona  9.  North  Dakota  A.  &  M. 

IDAHO  10.  IDAHO 

Wyoming  11.  Wyoming 

New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  12.  New  Mexico  A.  &  M. 

4.    Faculty  Publications 

The  members  of  the  University  faculty  are  uniformly  active  in 
scholarly  inviestigation  and  public  activities  in  addition  to  the  routine 
of  classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  work.  Recognition  of  the  large 
and  valuable  contribution  from  our  faculty  to  the  field  of  science  was 
accorded  by  the  Sigma  Xi  fraternity  when  they  decided  to  install  a 
chapter  here.  In  the  preparation  of  data  accompanying  the  Universi- 
ty's petition  for  this  chapter  it  developed  that  the  faculty  members 
then  employed  in  the  science  departments  of  the  University  had  pub- 
lished a  total  of  220  papers  on  scientific  subjects.  88  of  these  were 
the  work  of  the  Agrricultural  College  faculty.  95  of  the  entire  220 
papers  were  published  since  the  writers  becanfe  members  of  the  Idaho 
faculty.  The  results  of  research  published  during  the  past  two  years 
are  listed  in  part  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  several  colleges 
and  particularly  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  addition 
to  these,  members  of  our  staff  have  published  during  the  biennium 
not  less  than  21  technical  articles  and  25  of  a  more  popular  nature. 
Various  professors  and  administrative  officers  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently for  conferences,  lectures,  and  public  addresses.  To  secure 
a  complete  and  adequate  report  of  these  would  be  very  difficult,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  University  is  doing  its  part  very  commend- 
ably  in  getting  into  immediate  contact  with  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  state. 

lU.     SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Accompanying  this  report  I  am  pleased  to  submit  somewhat  more 
detailed  reports  from  the  several  Schools  and  CoUeg^es  of  the  Univer- 
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sity,  together  with  report  on  Graduate  Study,  on  the  work  of  the 
Home  Economics  Curriculum,  the  Pre-Medical  Curriculum,  the  Mili- 
tary Department,  the  Department  of  Music,  the  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  the  Library,  and  on  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

IV.     PUBLIC  AND  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

Experiment  Station  and  Extension 

Every  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
wide  range  and  material  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
University  in  addition  to  the  direct  instruction  of  students  on  the 
campus.  In  practically  every  division  of  the  University  a  large 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  faculty  is  consumed  in  answering  inquir- 
ies and  supplying  information  along  their  various  lines  of  special 
study.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  members  of  the  teaching  and  experi- 
mental staff  are  available  for  conference  and  public  addresses 
throughout  the  state  at  no  expense  to  the  communities  visited  beyond 
the  actual  cost  of  travel  involved.  Two  of  the  three  g^reat  arms  of 
service  represented  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  primarily  pub- 
lic service  activities:  (1)  the  Experiment  Staation  with  the  Substa- 
tion Farms,  utilized  for  investigations  which  will  primarily  advance 
the  agriculture  of  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  (2)  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Division  with  its  function  of  carrying  agricultural  information 
into  every  nook  and  comer  wherever  agriculture  may  be  practiced. 
In  the  support  of  the  Experiment  Station  the  University  co-operates 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  receiving  an  annual  allot- 
ment of  Federal  funds  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts  for  agri- 
cultural experimentation.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  is 
also  on  a  co-operative  basis,  being  supported  in  part  by  federal  funds, 
and  in  the  case  of  county  workers  by  additional  appropriations  from 
county  funds. 

Pure  Seed  and  Insect  Control 

During  the  biennium  the  University  through  its  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  continued  to  administer  two  other  co-operative  activities 
under  appropriations  made  by  the  last  legislature.  The  Pure  Seed 
work  involves  a  main  laboratory  located  in  the  State  House  at  Boise, 
a  branch  laboratory  in  Morrill  Hall  on  the  University  campus,  field 
inspection  of  seed  offered  for  sale,  and  educational  work  aimed  at  en- 
couraging production  of  pure  seed.  The  work  is  directed  through  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University,  the  Director  of  which  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  Seed  Commissioner.  The  other  special  co-oper- 
ative work  is  in  the  control  of  alfalfa  weevil  and  other  insect  pests, 
the  object  being  to  develop  measures  of  control  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
*  perimental  work  and  to  instruct  and  encourage  individual  farmers  in 
the  use  of  these  measures.     Officials  of  the  University  have  made 
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Srreat  advances  during  the  past  two  years  in  helping  to  combat  the 
weevil  and  other  pests. 

U.  S.  and  State  Bureaus  of  Mines 

The  University  through  its  School  of  Mines  has  continued 
through  the  biennium  to  participate  in  a  three-part  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geolo- 
gy. The  University  under  this  arrangement  provides  office  and  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  and  State  Bureaus. 
Graduate  fellows  in  research  in  Metallurgy  conduct  work  in  the 
School  of  Mines  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.  S.  Bureau.  As  a  rule  the  research  of  these  gradu- 
ate fellows  is  concerned  with  some  one  of  the  co-operative  problems 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  State  and  Federal  Bureaus. 
There  is  still  further  co-operation  between  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  head  of  the  Geology  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Mines  is  still  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  subject  to  employment  by  the  Survey  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

Sdiool  of  Forestry 

During  the  biennium  the  School  of  Forestry  in  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  pub- 
lic requirements  for  keeping  the  potential  forest  lands  of  Idaho  in  a 
state  of  continuous  forest  production.  Representatives  of  the  School 
were  employed  in  this  survey  during  the  summer  months  and  secured 
mucK  information  of  great  value  to  the  timber  industry  of  the  state. 
Along  the  same  line  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Forestry  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  the  Annual  Forestry  Protection  Week  set 
aside  by  the  Governor  of  the  state  for  instruction  in  the  matter  of 
guarding  against  forest  fires. 

The  School  of  Forestry  during  the  past  summer  has  had  imme- 
diate supervision  of  an  extensive  survey  to  determine  if  the  white 
pine  blister  rust  had  spread  into  Idaho.  This  work  was  carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
office  of  the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Much  attention  has  been  aroused  throughout  the  North- 
west through  the  menace  of  this  disease,  which,  should  it  once  reach 
our  pineries,  would  seriously  affect  their  productive  value. 

Further  activity  of  the  School  of  Forestry  is  in  the  matter  of  es- 
tablishing home  centers  of  wood  supply  in  the  treeless  areas  of  the 
state.  During  the  past  summer  the  Dean  of  the  School  made  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  planting  trees  in  the  arid  sections.  The 
School  encourages  such  planting  by  supplying  the  people  of  the  state 
with  plenty  of  material  at  actual  cost  and  has  rendered  much  valu- 
able service  in  this  matter. 
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Pablic  Health  Senioe 

The  department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  University  has  co-operat- 
ed during  the  biennium  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  undertaking  to  make  all  bacteriological  examinations  of  water  for 
points  located  more  conveniently  to  Moscow  than  to  Boise.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  has  agreed  to  supply  materials  for  this 
work  and  containers  for  samples,  but  the  funds  of  the  state  depart- 
ment have  been  so  limited  that  only  the  containers  have  been  supplied 
and  those  in  a  number  unequal  to  the  demands  for  examinations.  Dur^ 
ing  the  year  1921  over  a  hundred  samples  of  water  were  analyzed  at 
the  University  and  this  number  would  have  been  more  than  doubled  if 
containers  had  been  available  as  requested.  The  department  of  Bac- 
teriology has  also  undertaken  to  make  tests  for  diphtheria  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state.  Requests  for  this  service  have  been 
irregular  but  over  250  examinations  have  been  made  within  the  past 
year.  There  is  the  possibility  of  greatly  enlarging  the  public  service 
of  our  Bacteriology  department  if  sufficient  means  are  available 
from  some  source  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  needed. 

Road  Materials  Ijaboratory 

The  Road  Materials  Laboratory  was  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1919  as  a  part  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  present  bienniimi  it  continued  to  be  administered  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  University  and  the  State  Bureau  of  High- 
ways. Through  lack  of  funds  the  Bureau  of  Highways  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  this  arrangement  in  September,  1921,  since  which 
time  the  University  has  continued  to  maintain  the  laboratory  and 
offer  its  services  to  the  Highway  Bureau  and  the  general  public  with- 
out charge.  Highway  work  in  the  state  has  been  somewhat  curtailed 
and  the  number  of  samples  submitted  for  testing  in  this  laboratory 
has  been  smaller  than  anticipated.  In  the  past  two  years,  however, 
more  than  400  samples  have  been  tested  for  state  highway  officials 
and  about  250  for  others. 

V.     ALUMNI 

The  graduates  of  the  University  of  Idaho  in  the  several  divisions 
are  rapidly  increasing  each  year  in  number  and  in  prestige  through- 
out the  state.  Up  to  the  present  time  almost  exactly  a  thousand  de- 
grees have  been  conferred  by  the  University  and  this  year  for  the 
first  time  there  are  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  studaits  in 
the  senior  class.  The  following  tabulation  shows  in  the  first  column 
the  total  number  of  degrees  in  each  field  study  conferred  by  the 
University  prior  to  the  present  biennium.  The  other  two  columns  in- 
dicate resi>ectively  the  degrees  conferred  in  June  1921  and  June  1922. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Bachelor's  Degrees 

Up  to  the  present  1921  1922 

biennium  i 

Bachelor  of  Arts 274  32  28 

♦Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 5  —  — 

:|:Bachelor  of  Philosophy „„      6  —  — 

Bachelor  of  Science „ 127  8  7 

i Bachelor  of  Music ...„ „ 17  —  — 
achelor  of  Science  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics   - 86  4  8 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture...    92  14  14 
ft  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Household 

Arts  _ „..      8  —  — 

Bachelor  of  Science  in   Civil   En- 
gineering   .„ 65  1  5 

Bachelor   of  Science   in  Electrical 

Engineering  „ 81  2  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 

Engineering  6  2  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in    Chemical 

Eng^ineering  7  —  — 

Bachelor  of  Laws „ 67  12  9 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology —  2  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining. 68  2  2 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgy^.    —  —  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 19  3  8 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. —  4  9 

Total 828  86  84              998 

Master's  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts _ 5  11 

Master  of  Science 11  —  — 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 5  1  — 

Master  of  Science  in  Geology „ —  —  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Metallurgy 3  12 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 1  —  — 

Master  of  Science  in  Education —  —  1 

Civil  Engineer „....      1  —  — 

Metallurgical  Engineer —  1  — 

Total   ..„ - 26  4  6                36 

Honorary  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts - 2  —  — 

Doctor  of  Laws..„ .-...._ 3  2  1 

Doctor  of  Divinity.....^ „ 2  —  — 

Doctor  of  Music ~ 1  —  — 


Total 8  2  1  11 

1045 

♦Discontinued  after  1921. 

^Discontinued  after  1899. 

fDiscontinued  after  1914. 

tfl^iscontinued  after  1918. 
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Non-GraduateB  Considered 

This  total  of  about  a  thousand  graduates  by  no  means  represents 
the  enormous  number  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  state  who 
have  spent  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  residence  at  the  Universi- 
ty but  have  failed  to  complete  their  work  for  a  degree.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  four  or  five  times  as  many  of  these  as  there  are 
grraduates  and  in  many  instances  the  impress  of  the  University  has 
been  as  deeply  stamped  upon  them  as  upon  any  of  our  degree-holding 
graduates.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  today  have 
ceased  to  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  gri'aduates  and  non-gradu- 
ates in  reckoning  their  alumni,  for  keen  interest,  genuine  loyalty,  and 
confirmed  appreciation  of  educational  values  are  shared  by  the  entire 
body.  It  is  usually  true  as  in  our  own  case  that  more  definite  and  com- 
plete records  can  be  secured  of  actual  graduates.  The  University  of 
Idaho  now  has  a  total  mailing  list  of  over  2000  graduates  and  former 
students. 


Occapatioiial  Chart 

During  the  past  winter  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  900 
graduates  then  on  our  rolls  in  terms  of  occupations.  The  result  of 
this  classification  is  here  presented. 


Public  Office  (state  and  fed- 
eral) 

State  and  Government  Em- 
ployees   :^ — 

Banking  and  Insurance 

In  business  for  themselves.-.. 

In  business  employment 

Industrial  specialists  and 
technicians  

Ministers 

Missionaries 


.  13 

11 
17 
22 
20 

10 
5 
7 
3 

41 


Newspaper  men 

Farmers 

Agricultural  specialists  in 
private  employ  7 

Extension  workers  and  spe- 
cialists in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics 22 

Army  and  Navy ,  .   14 

Physicians  and  Surgeons... 13 

Doctors  of  Optometry 2 


Mining 

Lawyers . 


41 
49 
14 
14 
87 


Forestry  and  Lumbering. 

Eng^ineers  in  public  service.. 

Other  engineers  

University  and  college  pro- 
fessors   23 

Instructors  in  colleges,   uni- 
versities    and  normal 

schools  ^ 21 

School  superintendents    and 

principals  . 22 

Specialists  in  education  and 

rehabilitation  6 

Other  teachers „. 97 

Dietitians   ....._ 2 

Housewives 132 

Students   ....- 21 

Deceased  35 

Insufficient  information 179 


& 


Total   


900 


At  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  compute  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  but  this  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  4>ecause  so 
many  former  students  scattered  all  through  the  state  had  not  been 
accurately  located  by  the  publicity  office  that  any  figures  secured 
would  be  an  unfair  representation  of  the  actual  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  all  quarters  of  Idaho. 
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Alumni  Organization 

Tiie  general  alumni  organization  of  the  University  is  being  main- 
tained at  a  fairly  high  degree  of  efficiency.  At  the  present  time  the 
President  of  the  organization.  Dr.  J.  H.  Einhouse,  is  a  resident  of 
Moscow,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Murray,  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  Most  of  the  work  in  keeping  up  an  alumni  directory  and 
communicating  with  members  of  the  Association  has  to  be  done 
through  the  University  and  is  handled  from  the  publicity  office.  The 
weak  spot  in  alumni  organization  is  the  comparative  inactivity  of  lo- 
cal alumni  clubs  and  associations.  Far  too  few  of  these  have  been 
organized  and  too  few  of  those  actually  organized  enjoy  a  continuous 
active  life.  There  is  no  more  important  part  of  the  University  work 
than  to  follow  our  cn*aduates  and  former  students  out  into  life  and 
keep  up  constant  contact  with  them.  This  must  be  done  before  the 
University  assumes  its  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the  commonwealth 
but  it  cannot  be  done  until  we  have  available  practically  a  full  time 
alumni  secretary  who  can  give  his  first  attention  and  keenest  en- 
thusiasm to  promoting  acquaintance  and  organization  among  our 
people.  It  is  hoped  that  some  such  arrangement  may  be  made  early 
in  the  next  biennium. 

VL     GIFTS 

During  the  present  biennium  the  University  has  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  the  number  of  friends  whose  beneficence  has  contributed 
to  the  material  improvement  of  the  institution  and  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  express  publicly  the  grati- 
tude of  the  administration  to  all  those  who  have  thus  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  our  work.  While  it  is  impossible  to  submit  a 
complete  list  of  the  gifts  received  during  the  period,  together  with 
names  of  the  donors,  some  of  the  larger  items  are  particularly  de- 
serving of  attention  with  a  summarizing  of  the  remainder. 

1.  The  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  continued 
to  administer  and  augment  the  Student  Loan  Fund,  which  has  been 
particularly  valuable  during  this  period  of  financial  stress  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  needy  students  to  continue  their  education  at  the 
University.  This  fund  is  now  considerably  above  $10,000.00  and 
represents  the  liberality  of  clubs,  schools,  and  individuals  from  all 
over  the  state.  Particular  gratitude  is  due  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeiey 
of  Twin  Falls,  whose  tireless  effort  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fund. 

2.  In  January,  1922,  Mrs.  Rachel  M.  Fawcett  of  Spokane  estab- 
lished a  Loan  Fund  of  $1000.00  to  be  administered  under  certain 
conditions  Iby  the  University,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Vernon  Por- 
ter Fawcett,  class  of  1914,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
life  of  another. 

3.  In  December,  1921,  the  Moscow  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
tributed $100.00  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Loan  Fund  to  be  raised  by  Com- 
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merdal  Clubs  throughout  the  state  and  administered  by  the  Uni- 
versity under  rules  specified  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since 
that  time  the  Moscow  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  contributed  a  sec- 
ond $100.00  to  the  fund  and  further  contributions  have  been  made  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Stanly  A.  Easton  for  the  Kellogg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
$100.00. 

The  Wallace  Board  of  Trade,  $60.00. 

4.  In  the  fall  1921  the  Rotary  Club  of  Moscow  voted  to  con- 
tribute as  a  Rotary  Club  Loan  Fund  for  students  of  the  University 
the  sum  of  $100.00  a  year  and  to  invite  other  clubs  throughout  the 
state  to  add  to  this  fund,  the  money  to  be  administered  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Moscow  Club.  Since  then  the  Rotary  Club  of  Boise  has 
sent  $50.00  to  the  Moscow  Club  to  be  added  to  this  fund. 

5.  Last  winter  the  need  of  more  money  for  student  loans  be- 
came so  urgent  that  the  students  themselves  through  committees  in- 
stituted a  campaign  to  increase  the  sum  of  money  available  to  the 
University  for  loans.  Certain  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bursar  to  the  credit  of  several  defunct  organizations  were  trans- 
fered  for  the  time  being  to  the  loan  account  and  the  students  them- 
selves raised  approximate  $100.00  and  contributed  this  to  the  gen- 
eral loan  fund.    Among  other  contributions  to  this  fund  were: 

Potlatch  Limiber  Company,  $100.00. 

Senator  D.  W.  Van  Hoesen  of  Mesa,  Idaho,  $50.00. 

The  De  Smet  Club  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  $50.00. 

6.  In  January,  1922,  Dr.  E.  R.  Edson,  then  detailed  at 
Moscow  as  Medical  Officer  of  the  rehalplitation  students,  contribut- 
ed the  sum  of  $300.00  for  a  Student  Surgical  Loan  Fund,  the  money 
to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students  of  the  University  who  find  them- 
selves in  need  of  surgical  attention  but  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

7.  As  noted  elsewhere  the  Honorable  Burton  L.  French,  class 
of  1901,  Representative  of  the  First  Idaho  District  in  Congress,  pro- 
vided in  January,  1921,  a  handsome  Scholarship  Cup,  to  be  held  by 
the  men's  organization  attaining  to  the  highest  scholarship  average 
during  the  preceding  year.  Upon  winning  this  cup  three  years  an 
organization  is  given  permanent  possession  of  it. 

8.  The  Jerome  J.  Day  Scholarship  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
awarded  annually  to  a  high  school  graduate  from  Shoshone  county 
has  continued  in  successful  operation  during  this  biennium.  These 
scholarships  run  for  four  years  and  afford  an  annual  income  of 
$250.00. 

9.  The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating 
Company  provided  during  the  year  1921-22  a  Graduate  Fellowship 
in  the  School  of  Mines  for  the  study  of  lead  slag  losses,  the  stipend 
being  approximately  $500.00. 

10.  Beginning  with  the  year  1922  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
System  has  established  a  series  of  scholarships  at  the  University  for 
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Boys  and  Girls  Club  work  in  each  county  traversed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  lines.  Under  this  plan  the  winning  student  in 
each  county  receives  a  $75.00  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
together  with  free  transportation  to  and  from  the  University  so  far 
as  his  journey  is  over  the  Union  Pacific  lines.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany have  announced  the  continuance  of  these  scholarships  for  1923. 

11.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  established 
this  year  a  plan  to  send  annually  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  a  five-man  team  from  each  Smith-Hughes  High 
School  in  the  part  of  Idaho  served  by  its  lines,  free  transportation 
being  granted  to  Moscow  and  return.  These  teams  will  receive  at  the 
University  special  training  in  agricultural  subjects,  especially  stock 
judging.  A  stock  judging  competition  held  at  the  University  will  de- 
termine a  high  school  team  to  compete  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Judg- 
ing Contest  at  the  Western  Royal  Live  Stock  Show  in  Spokane  and 
the  Pacific  International  in  Portland,  transportation  for  the  winning 
team  being  provided  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  to  these 
shows  and  return. 

12.  At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  the  Associated  Students 
of  the  University  of  Idaho  were  confronted  with  a  considerable  defi- 
cit, largely  due  to  losses  incurred  in  previous  athletic  seasons.  By 
careful  management  during  the  past  two  years  this  deficit  has  been 
turned  into  a  considerable  surplus,  out  of  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  organization  has  contributed  with  commendable  liber- 
ality to  the  material  improvement  of  our  athletic  facilities.  During 
the  year  1921  the  Association  expended  over  $700.00  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Athletic  Field  and  Gymnasium.  In  1922  instead  of  di- 
rect appropriations  for  such  purposes  the  Executive  Committee 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  University  the  sum  of 
$2500.00  to  be  used  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  field  and  track 
and  in  meeting  other  expenses  of  the  athletic  program.  The  bulk  of 
this  money  also  was  spent  on  the  Athletic  Field  with  the  result  that 
the  University  now  has  available  one  of  the  best  quarter  mile  tracks 
with  220-yard  straightaway  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

13.  The  completion  of  the  track  necessitated  the  use  of  about 
thirty  carloads  of  cinders.  These  were  very  kindly  donated  by  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  railways,  each  of  them  delivering 
15  cars  on  the  tracks  at  Moscow  for  our  use. 

14.  During  the  biennium  the  head  of  our  department  of  Physi- 
cal Education  has  served  as  a  regular  member  of  the  State  Athletic 
Commission  and  the  co-operation  of  the  University  has  been  g^iven  in 
the  activities  of  this  Commission.  From  the  funds  accruing  to  them 
from  athletic  exhibitions  the  Commission  has  presented  an  excellent 
wrestling  mat  for  the  Gymnasium  and  the  sum  of  $500.00  to  be  used 
in  the  improvement  of  Lewis  Court  for  Intra-Mural  Athletics. 

15.  Judge  William  M.  Morgan,  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  state  in  January,  1921,  presented  to  the  Law 
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School  of  the  University  his  complete  file  of  Transcripts  on  Appeal 
and  Briefs  in  all  cases  heard  and  decided  during  his  term  on  the 
Bench,  from  January,  1915,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1920.  This  is  an 
invaluable  collection  and  has  been  filed  in  the  Library  of  the  Law 
School  for  reference  by  the  students. 

16.  Valuable  private  collections  of  Law  books  aggregating  about 
100  volumes  have  been  presented  to  the  Law  School  by  F.  W.  Dewart 
Spokane  and  Alex  Kasberg  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

17.  Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor  of  Montpelier  has  presented  to  the  School 
of  Mines  his  private  mining  and  geological  library  including  many 
old  and  valuable  books  now  difficult  to  obtain.  Mr.  Taylor  has  also 
made  a  handsome  cash  donation  to  add  further  to  this  library,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  J.  J.  Taylor  collection. 

18.  Mr.  L.  K.  Armstrong  of  Spokane  has  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Mines  an  almost  complete  set  of 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

19.  With  the  coming  of  Professor  Brosnan  to  the  department  of 
American  History,  a  new  and  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  library  equipment  of  the  University  for  special  research  in 
local  and  northwestern  history.  Professor  Brosnan  and  other  friends 
of  the  University  have  been  active  in  this  matter  with  very  substan- 
tial results.  The  University  is  under  special  obligation  to  the  fol- 
lowing donors:  Honorable  F.  E.  Smith,  Orofino;  Governor  J.  H. 
Hawley,  Boise;  Rev.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  Moscow;  Rev.  N.  S.  Wurtzberg- 
er,  Moscow;  P.  A.  Clayton,  Moscow;  the  McConnell  Map  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Don  C.  Fisher,  Grangeville;  Mrs.  Ella  Turner, 
Kooskia;  W.  E.  Neumann,  Spokane;  and  Professor  Brosnan  himself. 
A  valuable  collection  of  the  House  and  Council  Journals  of  Idaho 
Territory  was  sent  through  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  Robert  O. 
Jones,  Secretary  of  State,  and  an  extensive  list  of  government  publi- 
cations bearing  upon  the  Northwest,  through  the  courtesy  of  Con- 
gressman Burton  L.  French. 

20.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Moberly  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Armstrong,  the  department  of  Ci\'il  Engineering  has  received  a  vol- 
ume of  great  value  to  the  department  containing  the  condensed  pro- 
files of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  for  the  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Montana  Divisions. 

21.  Gifts  to  the  general  Library  of  the  University  have  been 
very  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Deserving  special  mention  are: 
American  Scenic  and  Historical  Preservation  Association,  12  vol- 
umes; Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  50  volumes; 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  32  volumes;  Drama  Club  of  Mos- 
cow, 56  volumes;  English  Department  of  the  University,  12  volumes; 
English  37,  the  University  class  in  Play  Production,  80  volumes; 
Episcopal  Club  of  the  University,  27  volumes;  History  Department 
of  the  University,  14  volumes;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gill,  11  volumes;  Professor 
J.  A.  Kostalek,  30  volumes;  Professor  R.  A.  Muttowski,  51  volumes; 
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J.  J.  Mathews  through  the  De  Smet  Club  of  the  University,  16  vol- 
umes; Anna  and  Carrie  Mitchell,  15  volumes. 

22.  In  the  fall  of  1922,  the  Star  Mining  Company  throus^  Mr. 
Charles  Hussey,  its  Secretary,  presented  to  the  School  of  Mines  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  the  accurate  and  mine  model  used  in  the  recent 
Federal  versus  Star-Ai>ex  litigation.  This  is  the  most  complete  model 
of  its  kind  on  display  in  the  School  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
students. 

23.  To  the  class  of  1921  the  University  is  indebted  for  a  hand- 
some bronze  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  students  of  the  University 
who  met  their  death  in  the  United  States  service  during  the  World 
war.  This  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  between  the  doors  of  the  Auditorium. 

24.  The  class  of  1922  provided  for  a  class  memorial  in  the  shape 
of  a  fountain  of  cement  and  stone  in  the  circle  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Administration  Building.  This  fountain  was  com* 
pleted  during  the  summer  of  1922. 

25.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  mid-year  play  of  1921-22,  the  cast 
contributed  to  the  outfitting  of  the  Auditorium  stage  a  handsome 
and  permanent  set  of  stage  drai>eries,  which  have  been  in  constant 
use  since  that  time. 

26.  During  the  biennium  some  valuable  livestock  and  poultry 
have  been  presented  to  the  University  by  friends  of  the  institution. 
These  gifts  include  a  Shorthorn  steer  calf  from  the  J.  H.  Seeiy  and 
Sons  Company,  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah;  a  yearling  Shorthorn  steer 
from  J.  H.  McCroskey,  Sprague,  Washington;  a  Hereford  steer  calf 
from  Mr.  Clyde  Weatherford,  Dayton,  Washington;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  White  Leghorn  cockerels  and  hens  from  Archie  Lar- 
sen,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

27.  The  Engineering  Department  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany has  given  the  University  for  the  use  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  Physics  departments  a  half  dozen  vacuum  tubes  for  use 
in  study  and  experimentation. 

28.  Valuable  donations  of  fertilizer  and  spray  materials  have 
been  made  to  the  Experiment  Station  by  several  donors  for  use  at 
the  Home  Station  and  on  the  various  Substation  Farms. 

29.  Numerous  loans  of  apparatus  and  agricultural  implements 
for  use  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University  have  been  received  from 
various  manufacturers.  It  is  impossible  to  list  these  in  detail  but  the 
departments  concerned  are  under  deep  obligation  for  the  use  of  this 
material. 

Vn.     BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  present  biennium  has  been  one  continued  effort  with  the 
limited  means  available  to  anticipate  so  far  as  possible  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  rooming  and  boarding  facilities  for  our  rapid- 
ly growing  enrollment  and  for  sufficient  floor  space  in  our  educa- 
tional buildings  to  accommodate  classes  and  laboratories.     At  the 
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same  time  we  faced  the  necessity  of  providing  laboratory  and  other 
equipment  in  the  various  departments  to  satisfy  so  far  as  possible 
the  legitigate  demands.  I  do  not  need  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  old-time  classical  college  with  largely  text-book  and  lecture 
courses  could  accommodate  attendance  as  long  as  students  could  be 
crowded  into  classrooms.  The  education  in  our  state  universities  to- 
day is  so  largely  i  matter  of  laboratory  experiments  with  the  attend- 
ant demand  for  desk  and  locker  space,  or  for  library  reference  work 
entailing  a  large  assortment  of  books  and  periodicals,  that  every 
additional  hundred  students  involves  a  more  serious  problem  for  the 
administaration  than  the  general  public  is  likely  to  realize.  In  detail- 
ing the  following  additions  and  improvements,  every  one  of  them  a 
necessity,  which  we  have  been  able  in  one  way  or  another  to  bring 
about  in  the  biennium,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  a 
dollar  was  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  specifically  for  such 
improvements  and  that  all  money  so  spent  had  to  be  transferred  from 
maintenance  funds  badly  needed  for  the  ordinary  running  expenses 
of  our  greatly  increased  institution. 

Administration  Building 

1.  The  new  south  wing  of  the  Administration  Building,  provid- 
ed for  and  largely  completed  in  the  previous  biennium,  was  not  actu- 
ally ready  for  use  until  the  fall  of  1921.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  equip  the  Library  in  the  first  floor  and  basement 
of  this  wing  with  a  complete  outfit  of  book  stacks  and  wall  cases 
and  with  much  additional  library  furniture,  providing  this  out  of 
funds  available  in  the  present  biennium.  Three  tiers  of  the  standard 
metallic  stacks  furnished  by  the  Library  Bureau  were  installed  to- 
gether with  additional  shelf  space  in  the  basement  extending  under 
the  main  reading  room.  Wall  cases  were  provided  around  the  read- 
ing room  of  similar  material  and  design  to  the  main  stacks.  The 
additional  classrooms  and  offices  of  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
the  south  wing  were  equipped  with  new  furniture,  both  seats  and 
desks,  and  additional  furniture  was  also  provided  for  the  new  class- 
rooms on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  from  which  the  Library 
was  moved  into  its  new  quarters.  A  considerable  number  of  new  par- 
titions were  required  in  this  portion  of  the  building,  new  floor  had  to 
be  laid,  and  much  additional  plumbing  provided  to  equip  a  new  toilet 
and  rest  room  for  women  in  part  of  this  space. 

During  the  summer  of  1921  further  excavation  was  made  in  the 
basement  of  the  Administration  Building  and  the  foundations  shored 
up  and  finished  so  as  to  provide  for  a  publication  office  and  mailing 
room. 

Mines  and  Geology 

2.  After  a  careful  survey  of  our  classrooms  and  laboratories 
the  most  economical  means  of  providing  additional  space  seemed  to 
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be  a  remodelling  of  the  two  buildings  occupied  by  the  School  of  Mines. 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  assay  furnaces  were  removed  from  the 
one-story  building  they  formerly  occupied  and  were  rebuilt  on  the 
lowest  level  of  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  completely  rearranged  to  make  its  space  more  available.  The 
other  building  was  partitioned  and  redecorated  so  as  to  provide  com- 
plete office  and  classroom  space  for  the  School  of  Mines,  including 
the  department  of  Geology,  formerly  housed  in  the  Administration 
Building.  The  Geological  Museum,  which  had  been  displayed  in  cases 
in  the  upper  corridors  of  the  Administration  Building,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  lobby  of  this  building,  which  was  rechristened 
the  Geology  building. 

Automatic  Stokers 

3.  After  a  survey  had  been  made  of  the  heating  system  of  the 
University  it  was  apparent  to  the  Board  that  a  large  annual  saving 
in  fuel  cost  could  be  brought  about  by  installing  automatic  stoker*)  in 
our  boiler  room.  The  purchase  of  such  stokers  was  authorized  and 
the  installation  took  place  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1921.  The 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  entirely  in  accord  with  oiir 
expectations. 

Ridenbaagh  Annex 

4.  The  dwelling  house  on  the  Bartley  property,  secured  in  the 
previous  biennium,  became  available  for  the  housing  of  girls  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1921.  By  the  summer  vacation  it  was  apparent  that  the  ac- 
commodations there  must  be  increased  and  that  the  comfort  and  safe- 
ty of  the  house  necessitated  the  extension  of  the  University  steam 
line  to  this  property.  The  steam  heat  was  installed  in  the  house 
during  the  summer  of  1921  and  a  large  and  commodious  sleeping 
porch  was  added  at  the  rear.  This  porch  also  provided  additional 
rooms  below,  but  funds  were  not  available  for  the  finishing  of  these 
rooms  until  during  the  summer  just  past.  This  annex  to  Ridenbaugh 
Hall  is  now  one  of  our  most  attractive  cottages  for  girls  and  has  suf- 
ficient accommodations  to  pay  a  substantial  return  on  the  investment. 

Infirmary 

5.  In  the  previous  biennium,  as  a  part  of  the  transaction  leading 
to  the  erection  of  Lindley  Hall,  a  private  house  in  good  repair  and 
adjoining  the  main  campus  became  available  as  the  University  In- 
firmary. As  might  have  been  expected  a  brief  exi>eriment  with  this 
building  proved  it  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  our  needs.  An  un- 
fortunate experience  with  small  pox  during  the  winter  of  1920-21 
forced  us  also  to  take  immediate  steps  to  provide  a  small  isolation 
hospital  convenience  to  the  main  Infirmary.  Accordingly  we  pro- 
ceeded during  the  summer  of  1921  to  erect  an  addition  to  the  In^rm- 
ary  and  remodel  an  outbuilding  at  the  rear  to  make  it  available  as  an 
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isolation  ward.  This  equipment  is  still  sadly  inadequate  and  the  en- 
tire arrangement  can  be  regarded  as  only  temporary,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do  under  present  circumstances. 

President's  Residence 

6.  When  I  first  came  to  the  University,  Dec^nber  1,  1920,  V 
found  that  there  was  only  one  dweUing  house  in  the  town  available 
for  rent  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  President's  residence. 
This  was  available  only  because  the  University  had  made  special  ef- 
fort to  retain  control  of  it  during  the  interim  of  several  months  be- 
tween presidents.  The  owner  of  this  house,  however,  who  had  per- 
manently left  Moscow,  was  making  every  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
proi>erty  and  during  the  following  winter  the  possibility  of  the 
President  having  at  his  disposal  any  house  adequate  to  meet  the  social 
demands  connected  with  his  duties  became  very  uncertain.  The  price 
of  the  property  had  been  considerably  reduced  until  it  appeared  to 
the  Board  that  it  could  well  afford  to  take  over  this  property  on  a 
long  time  contract,  allowing  the  annual  rental  to -care  for  the  pay- 
ment. This  arrangement  was  entered  into  and  a  i>ermanent  place  of 
residence  is  now  assured  to  the  President  of  thh  University.  This  is 
a  long  distance  from  the  University  campus,  but  affords  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  possible.  Since  the  purchase  of  this  prop- 
erty it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  minor  changes  in  it  and  to 
replace  the  worn  out  furnace  with  a  new  heating  plant. 

Beef  Cattle  Bam 

7.  In  November,  1921,  the  Beef  Cattle  Bam  of  the  University, 
the  oldest  bam  on  the  college  farm,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  hay  and  feed.  Through  the  prompt 
and  effective  work  of  an  employee  of  the  University  and  his  wife  all 
the  animals  but  one  were  saved.  Because  of  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  building,  the  insurance  we  were  able  to  carry  on  it  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  construction  of  a  new  bam.  The  animals  were 
housed  in  bams  on  the  Moscow  Fair  Grounds  during  the  winter  and 
following  summer,  but  sufficient  money  was  transferred  from  our 
maintenance  funds  to  make  possible  the  construction  during  tne  sum- 
mer of  a  fairly  adequate  bam,  which  was  opened  some  weeks  ago 
and  is  now  in  regular  use. 

Lindley  Hall 

8.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1922  it  was  evident  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  a  large  increase  in  enrollment  the  following  fall. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  Board  sufficient  funds  had  accrued  from 
the  proceeds  of  Lindley  Hall  to  justify  the  University,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lindley  Hall  Association,  in  adding  a  third  story 
to  that  dormitory  with  a  more  attractive  sloping  roof.  Plans  were 
drawn  up  and  a  contract  let  for  this  addition  during  the  Commence- 
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ment  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  work  was  completed  within  contract 
time  and  rooms  for  fifty  additional  men  were  furnished  and  ready 
within  a  day  or  two  of  the  opening  of  the  University  in  September. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  we  would  have  done  without  this  additional 
space,  since  even  as  it  was  extra  cots  were  placed  in  half  the  rooms 
in  the  HaU,  and  during  the  congestion  of  the  first  few  weeks  these 
rooms  had  to  accommodate  three  men  each  instead  of  two.  While  this 
construction  work  was  in  progn^ess  considerable  alterations  were  made 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Hall  to  facilitate  the  boarding  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men. 

Crest  €k)ttage 

9.  At  the  Commencement  meeting  of  the  Board  the  President 
presented  figures  showing  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing the  young  women  for  the  coming  year  was  fully  as  serious  as 
that  of  the  men.  The  Board  determined  to  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  secure  additional  living  accommodations  available  as  early 
as  possible  during  the  next  college  year.  One  immediate  step  was 
the  securing  of  the  old  Phi  Delta  Theta  House  by  long  time  contract 
on  favorable  terms,  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  additional  cottage 
for  students.  During  the  summer  it  was  repaired  and  redecorated 
and  connected  with  the  University  heating  main,  so  that  it  is  afford- 
ing at  present  comfortable  and  attractive  quarters  for  about  thirty 
University  girls.  The  building  is  now  known  as  Crest  Cottage. 

Ridenbaosh  Hall 

10.  Another  immediate  step  which  was  taken  during  the  sum- 
mer for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  women  was  a  rather  exten- 
sive remodelling  of  the  first  floor  of  Ridenbaugh  Hall.  By  this 
means  the  dining  room  of  the  Hall  was  extended  to  include  the  en- 
tire east  side  of  the  first  floor  and  some  rooms  on  the  south  side 
which  had  hitherto  served  little  purpose  were  fitted  up  to  provide  a 
modem  convenient  kitchen  and  a  well  lighted  laundry  room.  By  this 
means  every  foot  of  space  in  Ridenbaugh  Hall  is  being  utilized  with 
the  greatest  efficiency. 

New  Halls  of  Residence 

1.  During  their  session  at  the  University  at  Commencement 
time  members  of  the  Board  were  in  conference  with  representative 
business  men  of  Moscow  and  presented  to  them  in  detail  the  question 
of  the  housing  problem  for  students,  emphasizing  the  idea  that  dorm- 
itories are  practically  self-supporting  and  can  be  made  an  attractive 
investment  for  private  capital.  They  explained  further  that  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  Idaho  it  seemed  best  to  the  Board  to 
rely  if  possible  upon  privdte  capital  to  provide  further  dormitory  fa- 
cilities, in  order  that  the  University  might  be  left  free  to  urge  upon 
the  Legislature  reasonable  appropriations  for  the  educational  build- 
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ings  so  sadly  needed  on  the  campus.  The  citizens  of  Moscow  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  did  not  feel  able  to 
draw  upon  their  credit  or  take  money  out  of  their  business  for  such 
buildings,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  Board 
adjourned  leaving  the  problem  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  University,  and  the  Moscow  business  men  began  seek- 
ing for  some  plan  by  which  they  could  market  dormitory  bonds  with 
such  security  as  would  make  them  attractive  to  the  investing  public 
generally.  After  numerous  conferences,  a  plan  was  devised  which 
met  the  approval  of  bond  dealers  in  Spokane  and  coast  cities.  The 
citizens  of  Moscow  met  and  organized  the  University  of  Idaho  Build- 
ing Association,  selling  memberships  in  this  Association  at  such  a 
figure  as  to  provide  the  bond  dealer's  commission  on  the  sale  of  the 
first  issue  of  bonds.  This  Building  Association  arranged  for  the  issue 
of  $160,000.00  worth  of  dormitory  bonds  in  two  series.  Thiey  ar- 
ranged further  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  women 
to  cost,  with  the  grounds,  approximately  $100,000.00  and  to  accom- 
modate 114  students.  They  announced  their  intention  at  the  same 
time  of  erecting  later  another  dormitory  of  equal  capacity  and  size 
for  young  men,  and  secured  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  this.  The 
Board  of  Regents  entered  into  contract  with  the  Building  Associa- 
tion to  lease  and  eventually  purchase  this  building  as  a  dormitory, 
pledging  such  semi-annual  payments  as  will  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  retire  them  in  order  within  15  years.  The  first  issue  of 
bonds  to  provide  for  the  dormitory  for  women  was  promptly  disposed 
of.  Plans  for  the  building  were  prepared  by  order  of  the  Association 
and  approved  by  the  University.  Contracts  were  let  September  27, 
1922,  and  the  contractor  began  excavation  promptly  on  October  1.  It 
is  hoped  with  favorable  weather  that  the  building  may  be  completed 
and  ready  for  use  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  Febru- 
ary, 1923,  and  may  afford  immediate  relief  in  the  housing  of  Uni- 
versity girls.  By  the  time  the  dormitory  for  men  is  ready  next  Sep- 
tember there  will  be  sufficient  demand  for  rooms  to  fill  it  imme- 
diately. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  purchasing  a  site  for  the  new  dormi- 
tory for  women  the  Building  Association  came  into  possession  of  a 
fairly  conunodious  cottage  in  good  repair  which  could  accommodate 
about  twenty  girls.  This  building  was  rented  for  the  time  being  to 
a  local  sorority  and  is  helping  us  to  that  extent  in  meeting  our  hous- 
ing problems. 

VIII.     BUILDING  NEEDS 

With  the  success  of  the  dormitory  building  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  Building  Association  now  practically  assured,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  housing  problem  at  the  University,  which  has  been  a 
source  of  increasing  worry  with  the  increase  in  enrollment,  has  been 
solved.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  two  dormitories  now  projected 
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will  take  care  of  our  students  for  any  great  length  of  time.  More 
students  may  be  expected  year  after  year  for  a  considerable  i>eriod 
of  time,  but  in  proportion  as  the  present  plan  of  the  Building  Asso- 
ciation is  successful  and  its  bonds  in  demand  it  will  be  increasingly 
easy  to  finance  other  dormitories  on  the  same  general  basis.  All  of 
this  will  be  done  without  an  appeal  to  the  state  and  without  any 
drainage  on  public  funds.  Students  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging 
as  they  go,  and  however  limited  the  accommodations  of  a  college 
town,  private  money  may  be  profitably  invested  in  housing  facilities 
for  students. 

The  immediate  need  of  the  University,  which  must  be  driven 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  leg- 
islature is  the  need  for  additional  educational  buildings  in  which  the 
regular  routine  work  of  the  University  classes  may  be  conducted.  In 
the  biennial  report  of  the  University  presented  two  years  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  careful  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  several  depart- 
ments based  on  the  number  of  students  then  enrolled  indicated  a  de- 
mand for  approximately  16,000  additional  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
This  survey  took  account  of  the  new  south  wing  as  being  then  avail- 
able. Since  it  was  presented  not  a  foot  of  available  floor  space  for 
class  room  purposes  has  been  added  by  any  of  our  building  operations. 
Our  enrollment,  however,  in  the  two  years  that  have  passed  has  in- 
creased by  almost  exactly  400  students,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see,  with 
all  the  crowding  and  congestion  now  found  about  our  buildings,  how 
any  further  leeway  can  possibly  be  secured. 

New  Science  Hall 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Board  of  Education  has  felt  that  the 
most  immediate  and  economical  way  to  relieve  crowded  conditions  in 
University  buildings  would  be  to  erect  a  new  Science  Hall,  which 
might  have  transferred  into  it  various  science  departments  now 
scattered  through  several  buildings.  This  would  afford  additional 
space  in  all  these  buildings  for  the  much  needed  expansion  of  other 
departments,  and  at  the  same  time  would  provide  for  major  sciences, 
such  as  Chemistry,  the  modem,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted  type  of 
laboratory  which  we  so  grievously  need.  It  would  be  poor  economy 
for  the  state  to  erect  a  cheap  second-rate  building  for  this  purpose 
and  have  it  deteriorate  and  become  useless  in  a  few  years.  The 
Board  of  Education  two  years  ago  asked  the  Legislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  to  erect  and  equip  a  modem  Science  Hall.  With 
the  addition  of  400  students  since  that  time,  almost  everyone  of  them 
carrying  one  or  more  laboratory  courses,  and  with  the  prospect  of  as 
many  more  added  to  our  numbers  in  the  next  two  years,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  urge  this  request  all  the  more  strongly  at  the  present  time, 
asking  that  the  total  appropriation  to  complete  and  equip  the  build- 
ing be  considerably  higher  than  the  amount  originally  asked  for. 
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Students  are  coming  to  the  University  of  Idaho  in  increasing  num- 
bers unless  we  refuse  them  admittance.  It  behooves  the  state  to  see 
to  it  that  we  neither  turn  them  away  or  disappoint  them  with  inade- 
quate facilities  for  instruction. 

Armory  and  Gymnmslom 

Next  to  our  need  for  a  Science  Hall  and  almost  equally  impor- 
tant with  it,  I  would  urge  attention  to  the  hopelessly  crowded  con- 
ditions in  the  University  Armory  and  Gymnasium.  Colonel  Chris- 
man,  in  his  report  for  the  Military  Department  calls  attention  to  the 
need  of  additional  room  for  the  activities  of  his  department.  He  has 
been  informed,  indeed,  that  the  handicap  under  which  he  is  working 
is  giving  g^rave  concern  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
charge  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Our  battalion  can  have  little  hoi>e,  we  are 
told,  of  being  ranked  in  the  honor  group  unless  better  housing  facili- 
ties are  provided.  Professor  Mathews  of  the  department  of  Physical 
Education  calls  attention  also  to  our  inability  to  conduct  proper  class 
i^ork  in  the  department  or  to  conduct  the  corrective  exercises  so  badly 
needed  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  Armory  and  Gymnasium  was 
erected  in  1904  when  the  enrollment  of  the  University  included  less 
than  200  coU^re  students.  With  1200  or  1300  on  the  campus  daily  it 
is  painfully  inadequate.  Moreover  it  is  badly  out  of  repair,  the  entire 
basement  with  shower  rooms,  locker  rooms,  and  the  military  storage 
room  being  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  We  have  hesitated  to  spend 
money  on  this  building  or  on  Lewis  Court,  adjoining  it,  until  we  felt 
that  enough  was  available  to  make  some  real  improvements  and 
put  the  buildings  in  something  like  a  satisfactory  state.  We  should 
have  not  less  than  $25,000.00  available  at  once  for  this  purpose  which 
would  go  a  considerable  distance  in  making  more  habitable  what  we 
have,  even  though  it  would  not  provide  the  additional  space  so  badly 
needed* 

Idaho  is  now  one  of  the  few  state  universities  not  equipped  with 
an  adequate  swimming  pool  and  not  insisting  upon  instruction  and 
practice  in  this  sport.  Means  must  be  found  in  the  near  future  of 
providing  something  of  this  kind  either  in  a  new  building  or  in  an 
adequate  addition  to  the  present  one. 

Additioiua  Bolter 
A  minor  item  of  permanent  improvement  which  is  of  immense 
importance  is  the  need  of  an  additional  boiler  in  the  Heating  Plant. 
As  indicated  above  we  have  found  opportunity  in  one  way  and  an- 
other of  extending  our  plant  very  materially  in  the  last  two  years. 
We  have  the  additional  need  of  heating  the  two  new  dormitories 
within  twelve  months  of  this  date.  It  cannot  be  done  with  the  pres- 
ent plant,  and  an  additional  sum,  approximately  $12,500.00,  must  be 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  order  to  utilize  the  new  buildings. 
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Women's  Building 

This  by  no  means  completes  our  inmiediate  and  pressing  need  for 
buildings  and  is  proposed  only  as  a  temporary  meaure  of  relief.  We 
are  greatly  hampered  for  want  of  an  adequate  Women's  Building, 
in  which  we  may  develop  separate  gymnasium  facilities  for  girls,  into 
which  we  may  transfer  the  work  of  the  Home  Economics  department, 
and  which  may  serve  also  as  a  social  center  for  the  women  of  the 
University.  Approximately  one-third  of  our  students  at  any  one 
time  are  girls,  and  we  are  extremely  anxious  that  they  receive  every 
care  and  consideration  which  is  due  them.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  club 
women  of  the  state  may  soon  take  upon  themselves  the  promotion  of 
such  a  building  in  order  that  the  girls  at  Idaho  may  have  some  such 
provision  for  them  at  their  state  University  as  have  those  of  Oregon 
and  other  western  states. 

Agricnltaral  Bniidlng 

We  cannot  afford  to  i>ostpone  much  longer  the  erection  of  a 
further  new  and  commodious  building  for  the  College  of  Agricidture. 
Morrill  Hall,  where  it  is  now  housed,  is  not  a  large  building;  and 
offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  are  crowded  together  here  in 
corridors  on  stair  landings  and  under  the  roof,  in  a  way  that  handi- 
caps seriously  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state.  A  new  Science  Hall  will  afford  only 
slight  relief  to  this  congestion  and  more  constructive  measures  must 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Other  Bulldins  Needs 

The  present  quarters  of  the  Library  can  be  regarded  as  only 
temporary  so  that  a  need  is  being  felt  already  for  a  separate  fire- 
proof Library  and  Museum  Building,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
state.  The  small  frame  structure,  once  the  office  of  the  University 
grreenhouse,  and  now  slightly  enlarged  into  the  Music  Building,  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  gnx)wth  in  that  department.  We  were 
compelled  this  year  to  rent  an  additional  private  house  near  the  cam- 
pus to  provide  further  class  and  practice  rooms  for  Music.  Such 
crowding  cannot  conveniently  take  place  in  buildings  used  for  coUeg^e 
classes.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  take  care  of  this  phase  of  our 
work.  With  the  rapid  development  of  our  courses  in  Dramatics,  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  a  small  Fine  Arts  Building, 
located  on  the  present  site,  and  including  a  small  auditorium  in  addi- 
tion to  classrooms  and  studios. 

Bollding  Program 

The  statement  of  these  building  needs  emphasizes  again  a  famil- 
iar subject  in  University  reports,  the  need  of  a  permanent  building 
program  and  some  arrangement  by  the  state  which  would  make  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  available  each  year  for  building  operations.    In 
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practically  every  report  of  the  University  during  the  past  thirty 
years  I  find  the  need  of  a  permanent  building  program  emphasized. 
In  the  earliest  years  of  the  University's  history,  buildings  on  the  cam- 
pus were  provided  for  by  an  annual  millage  tax,  which  was  later  dis- 
continued. I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Board  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  ask  that  they  weigh  carefully  the  advisa- 
bility of  asking  the  Legislature  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  regular 
millage  tax  for  building  oi>erations  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  state. 

IX.     FINANCIAL  REPORT 

I  refrain  from  submitting  a  financial  report  at  this  time  inas- 
much as  a  complete  audit  of  the  receipts  and*^  disbursements  of  the 
University  is  now  being  made  and  will  soon  be  available.  This  audit 
will  include  a  report  on  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  first  18  months  of  this  biennium.  This,  with  a  sup- 
plementary report  which  will  be  furnished,  will  give  a  complete  fin- 
ancial history  with  the  transactions  of  the  University  for  the  bien- 
nium. 

X.     AN  IDAHO  INSTITUTION 

In  conclusion  I  would  emphasize  what  I  regard  to  be  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  University,  namely  to  be  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional service  to  all  of  Idaho.  The  entire  staff  of  the  institution  is 
united  in  the  conviction  that  the  University  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  largest  factor  in  the  state  in  developing  a  unification  of  in- 
terest, a  state  consciousness,  and  a  state  pride.  Under  the  Idaho  sys- 
tem of  educational  control,  which  is  respected  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  University  is  in  a  peculiar  way  linked  up  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  school  system  of  the  state.  All  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  Idaho  have  a  common  basis  of  entrance  re- 
quirements which  conform  exactly  to  the  high  school  curriculum  in 
effect  throughout  the  state.  Courses  in  the  other  state  institutions 
are  so  arranged  that  students  after  two  years  of  study  of  college 
grade  in  the  normal  schools  or  the  Technical  Institute  may  transfer 
without  loss  of  credit  to  the  University  to  work  for  a  degrree.  Many 
students  are  coming  to  us  annually  from  these  institutions.  At  pres- 
ent the  faculties  of  the  various  University  divisions  are  at  work  on  a 
plan  of  co-operation  with  the  endowed  colleges  of  the  state  which  will 
enable  their  students  to  transfer  to  the  technical  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity after  having  carried  in  these  other  colleges  the  fundamental 
subjects  which  form  the  pre-requisite  to  advanced  technical  work.  It 
is  our  united  endeavor  that  the  education  of  Idaho  be  developed  as 
one  great  co-operative  system,  without  friction  or  rivalry,  and  serv- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  the  state  at  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture. Our  interest  is  in  Idaho,  in  the  young  men  and  women  of. 
Idaho,  and  in  the  promotion  of  education  throughout  the  state  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  make  the  most  of  the  life  we  live  here. 
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Conspicuous  in  this  connection  is  the  vital  interest  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  present  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  state.  Atten- 
tion has  been  called  earlier  to  the  increased  attention  to  historical  re- 
search in  University  classes  and  to  our  effort  to  build  up  here  a  col- 
lection of  source  material  for  local  history  which  may  be  of  grreat 
value  to  students  and  to  the  public  This  year  the  entire  institution 
is  uniting  its  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  a  large  historical  pageant 
written  by  students,  and  to  be  acted  by  students  next  Commence- 
ment, utilizing  the  raw  material  now  being  assembled  by  our  history 
classes,  and  making  it  so  vital  and  attractive  to  the  entire  public 
that  there  may  be  instilled  into  all  hearts  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  development  of  th^  great  Northwest  and  a  more  genuine  love  for 
Idaho  as  a  state.     ' 

I  wish  to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  idl  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  their  indulgence  during  my  period  of  adjustment, 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  all  the  interests  of  the  University,  and 
their  tireless  effort  and  sacrifice  in  its  behalf. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

A.  H.  UPHAM, 

President. 


^ 


DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

To  the  President: 

As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

During  the  past  two  years  this  college  has  had  a  marked  in- 
crease in  enrollment  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  figures  for  the 
past  four  years: 

191d-1920   504 

1920-1921 528 

1921-1922  614 

1922-1923  IIIZIIIZJS4S   (at  end  of  3  wks.) 

This  increase  in  enrollment  does  not,  however,  represent  the  ad- 
ditional burden  due  to  increases  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  University.  Each  of  these  has  a  large  part  of  its  fundamental 
work  done  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  there  are  now 
over  one  thousand  (1000)  students  enrolled  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, about  nine  hundred  (900)  in  the  department  of  Economics,  Po- 
litical Science  and  Business,  and  over  six  hundred  (600)  in  the  de- 
partment of  Modem  Language.  The  laboratories  in  all  science  de- 
partments are  crowded  to  full  capacity.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
(Chemistry,  where  it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  the  students  only  by 
running  sections  in  the  laboratory  during  the  evening. 
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The  greatest  gain  has  been  made  among  those  who  intend  to  ma- 
jor in  Business,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  students  are  leaving  courses 
preparing  them  for  scientific  work,  teaching,  engineering,  and  agri- 
culture in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  business  career.  Some 
concessions  have  been  made  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  in 
order  to  allow  these  students  to  begin  their  major  work  during  the 
^rst  year,  but  it  seems  advisable  in  the  near  future  to  separate  these 
students  more  completely  from  others  in  the  college  and  allow  them 
new  curricula  with  a  different  degree.  A  complete  separation  from 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  appears  to  me  at  present  unwise, 
as  the  demand  for  students  in  this  field  must  soon  be  satisfied  and  in 
a  few  years  a  large  proportion  of  these  prepared  for  business  may 
seek  employment  in  other  fields.  For  this  reason  the  more  conserva- 
tive policy  of  the  older  college  should  have  its  part  in  maintaining 
a  broad  cultural  and  disciplinary  program. 

The  University  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  due  to  the  resignation  of  Professor  E. 
M.  Hulme,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  head  of 
the  History  department.  Professor  Hulme  had  been  associated  with 
the  University  for  many  years  and  was  highly  thought  of  both  as 
a  scholar  and  teacher.  The  number  of  changes  upon  the  faculty  how- 
ever, during  the  past  two  years  has  decreased  very  decidedly,  and 
with  this  has  come  a  feeling  of  stability  and  permanence  which  has 
increased  to  a  very  noticeable  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force.  There  is  now  an  increased  loyalty  to  the  University  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good.  Not  for 
years,  if  ever,  have  Freshmen  been  started  on  their  college  career  un- 
der better  auspices.  Let  us  hope  that  this  spirit  may  continue  with 
increasing  strength. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  now  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  at 
which  many  problems  are  discussed  and  in  which  all  members  of  the 
teaching  force  are  invited  to  participate.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  college  during  the  past  year  and 
'at  present  much  more  individual  attention  is  gfiven  the  student  than 
in  the  past.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  the  standards  of 
scholarship,  without,  however,  eliminating  students  until  after  con- 
sultation and  an  attempt  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties;  suf- 
ficient warning  of  the  student  and  his  parents  and  a  probation  pe- 
riod of  sufficient  length.  Some  attempts  are  also  being  made  to  en- 
courage the  student  of  more  than  average  ability  and  we  hope  further 
development  may  be  made  along  this  line  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  enrollment  of  the  college  is  now  sufficiently  large  so  that  more 
than  ever  before  we  feel  that  this  is  no  place  for  the  boy  or  girl  who 
does  not  want  an  education,  but  merely  wishes  to  enjoy  the  social  or 
other  advantages  offered  by  the  University  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  work  at  home.  The  curricula  of  the  college  are  sufficiently  broad 
to  allow  a  wide  field  of  selection  but  also  contain  exacting  require- 
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ments,  which  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Curricula  which  would 
Crive  the  student  a  chance  to  avoid  these  requirements  without  others 
of  equal  vigor  would  at  once  become  popular,  but  would  greatly  de- 
crease the  benefits  derived  by  the  students  as  well  as  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  scholarship  in  the  institution. 

The  chief  business  of  the  college  is  teaching,  but  at  the  same 
time  much  activity  is  found  outside  the  classroom,  in  extension 
courses  and  lectures,  commencement  addresses,  committee  work,  and 
papers  before  scientific,  historical,  classical  and  educational  associa- 
tions. Much  aid  is  given  to  teachers  throughout  the  state  along 
many  lines.  In  addition  nearly  all  departments  are  engaged  in  some 
research  work,  hindered  oftentimes  by  lack  of  room  and  equipment, 
but  much  is  being  accomplished  ftnd  many  important  publications  ap- 
pear each  year  from  different  members  of  the  faculty. 

Needs 

The  needs  of  a  growing  institution  are  always  great  and  at  pres- 
ent the  necessity,  first,  is  for  more  room.  It  is  impossible  to  increase 
our  enrollment  or  even  continue  with  what  we  have  at  present  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  a  new  building,  and  this  will  be  filled  to 
capacity  as  soon  as  ready  for  class-room  and  laboratory  work.  A  lib- 
eral provision  should  be  made  for  equipment  of  laboratories  to  care 
for  increasing  numbers  of  students,  replacing  old  apparatus  and  pur- 
chasing new  equipment.  Allowance  for  research  should  also  be  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance. 

One  of  the  gri*eatest  needs  is  a  liberal  provision  for  the  Library, 
especially  for  the  purchase  of  bound  sets  of  periodicals,  both  for 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Several  thousands  of  dollars  might  well  be  spent 
here  on  these  alone,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
library.  Bound  volimies  of  a  few  more  of  the  most  important  jour- 
nals should  be  obtained  from  an  early  date  so  that  some  research 
could  be  carried  on.  As  an  illustration,  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
would  serve  every  Science  department  of  the  University;  from  one 
to  two  thousand  dollars  would  be  well  spent  on  thia  journal  alone. 

The  departments  of  History,  Modem  Languages,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  are  in  need  of  a  liberal  allowance  for  books,  charts,  and  maps. 
The  Botany  department  should  have  more  laboratory  space  and  a 
green  house  at  its  disposal.  The  chief  need  of  the  department  of 
Mathematics  is  complete  sets  of  important  mathematical  journals, 
American  and  foreig^n,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  treatises 
covering  the  various  fields  of  mathematics. 

M.  T.  ANGELL, 
Dean  of  College  of  Letters  and  Science, 
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DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President: 

The  past  two  years  have  been  ones  of  severe  trial  for  the  farmers 
of  Idaho.  When  deflation  came  in  1920  ajpnculture  was  first  and 
most  severely  affected.  The  cropping  system  developed  during  the 
emergency  period  of  the  World  War  and  followed  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  war  was  not  well  adapted  to  assist  farmers  through  a  pe- 
riod of  depression.  Many  farmers  became  greatly  discouraged  and 
many  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  revised  program  of  farm  opera- 
tion. 

This  situation  brought  many  problems  to  the  agricultural  facul- 
ty. Help  was  solicited  in  re-establishing  diversified  practice  and 
calls  came  for  advice  regarding  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  period  of  depression.  There  was  wide-spread  and  insist- 
ent demand  for  assistance  in  the  complicated  and  critical  situation 
met  in  marketing  the  products  of  the  fields,  orchards  and  ranges  of 
the  state.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  teaching,  station,  and  ex- 
tension workers  to  render  constructive  advice  and  material  aid.*  A 
conference  of  the  entire  College  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the 
county  agents,  was  held  at  Moscow  in  Decembmer  of  1921  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  definite  plans  for  rendering  service  to  the 
farmers  and  farm  home  interests  during  1922.  This  conference  re- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  definite  plans  for  the  following  year's 
work  and  the  announcement  of  a  policy  recommended  for  guidance  in 
developing  Idaho  agriculture,  entitled  "An  Ag^ricultural  Creed."  This 
creed  consisted  of  eight  articles,  as  follows: 

1.  Immediate  and  permanent  success  in  Idaho  farming  is  not 
to  be  secured  through  panaceas. 

2.  The  largest  measures  of  permanent  success  will  come  in 
Idaho  with  a  more  general  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a 
diversified  and  self-contained  policy  in  farm  operation. 

3.  Stability  in  production  is  necessary  for  successful  farm 
operation. 

4.  Geographical  and  other  environmental  factors  render  ad- 
visable the  general  policy  in  Idaho  of  producing  for  market 
in  a  concentrated  form. 

5.  High  yield  and  high  quality  products  mean  increased  re- 
turn and  are  essential  factors  in  Idaho  farming. 

6.  A  stable  and  successful  agriculture  demands  efficient  and 
quality  farming. 

7.  Home-making,  rather  than  exploitation,  makes  for  success 
in  farming  and  for  good  state  citizenship. 

8.  Much  of  the  present  condition  is  not  chargeable  to  agricul- 
ture; the  farm,  therefore,  offers  as  good  a  proposition  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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Some  misunderstanding  arose  during  the  past  year  regarding 
the  college  function  with  reference  to  marketing,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  responsibility  of  college  men  in  encouraging  and  helping 
organize  associations  for  co-operative  marketing.  In  order  to  set 
forth  the  college  function  in  this  regard  there  was  prepared  and  de- 
livered by  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Idaho  Seed  Growers'  Association  held  at  Idaho  Falls  in  January, 
1922,  a  comprehensive  statement  of  policy.  This  policy  has  been  used 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  year.  There  was  em- 
phasized at  that  time  the  two-fold  function  of  teaching  and  investiga- 
tion, both  constructive  educational  processes. 

While  the  organization  and  direction  of  marketing  agencies  are 
not  properly  functions  of  the  state's  college  of  agriculture,  there  re- 
mains the  distinct  responsibility  of  educational  service  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  The  young  men  taking  collegiate  courses  should  have 
access  to  wise  instruction  in  farm  economics,  farm  organization, 
marketing,  farm  management  and  related  subjects.  Provision  for  a 
trained  man  to  be  employed  one-half  time  for  teaching  and  one-half 
time  for  research  was  contained  in  the  budget  proposed  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Agrriculture  two  years  ago.  This  request  is  again  present- 
ed and  its  importance  is  even  greater  today  than  when  first  made. 
The  College  is  not  prepared  to  handle  the  economic  side  of  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  are  most  of  the  agrricultural  colleges  of  America.  The 
Bureau  of  Afin^culutral  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  agreed  to  make  an  allowance  of  federal  money  to  assist 
in  the  investigational  side  of  this  work. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  College  has  been  effective. 
Approximately  one-third  of  all  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in 
farming.  The  other  graduates  are  rendering  service  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  fields,  and  are  demonstrating  those  qualities  of  leadership 
that  are  expected  of  college  men.  A  graduate  of  the  class  of  1913, 
who  earned  his  own  expenses  while  in  college,  now  owns  and  operates 
an  irrigated  farm  near  one  of  the  largest  cities -in  the  state,  and  in 
connection  has  a  fine  dairy  herd  and  a  well-equipped  plant  for  city 
delivery.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Idaho  authorities  on  dairy- 
ing. Several  graduates  of  the  College  are  recognized  among  the 
best  western  judges  of  live  stock.  Other  graduates  in  agriculture 
have  made  considerable  success  in  teaching,  in  constructive  service  to 
pure-bred  record  associations,  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag^ricul- 
ture,  in  college  and  experiment  station  employment  and  elsewhere 
in  public  service.  Each  year  the  College  is  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend for  positions  in  agrricultural  fields  more  men  than  it  gradu- 
ates. The  teaching  of  ag^riculture  has  improved  remarkably  during 
the  past  few  years  and  must  of  necessity  continue  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  complexity  of  farming  and  the  improvement  in  farm 
practice.  The  state  expects  that  there  be  maintained  an  aggressive 
and  adequately  equipped  College  of  Agriculture  with  a  faculty  select- 
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ed  to  handle  effectively  the  problem  of  present-day  agriculture. 
There  already  has  been  mentioned  the  vital  need  of  the  introduction 
of  courses  dealing  with  farm  economics.  In  addition,  there  is  needed 
further  instructional  service  in  other  departments  in  order  that  the 
work  in  agriculture  may  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  other 
western  colleges. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  four-year  course  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  during  the  three  years  1916  to  1918,  was  76.  The 
enrollment  last  year  was  199.  After  making  allowance  for  the  re- 
turned soldier  students,  who  are  registered  as  "specials,"  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  to  be  handled  by  the  college 
faculty  as  compared  with  five  years  ago.  There  has  been,  however, 
no  increase  in  the  faculty  in  that  time.  In  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  indeed  there  has  been  a  decrease,  two  men  now  handling 
the  work  done  formerly  by  two  full-time  teachers  and  one  half-time 
teacher.  In  addition  to  the  instructional  work  demanded  of  the 
teachers  in  all  departments  there  must  be  taken  into  account  certain 
outside  calls.  The  instructors  in  animal  husbandry  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry have  large  herds  to  supervise.  All  of  the  departments  have 
extensive  corresiK>ndence  that  must  be  cared  for.  There  are  many 
calls  to  attend  and  address  public  meetings. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  our  work 
in  irrigation  as  it  relates  to  the  agriculture  of  Idaho.  Some  of  the 
other  western  colleges  are  better  equipped  in  this  field,  and  there  is 
a  feeling  throughout  the  state  that  more  adequate  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  irrigation  side  of  agn^cultural  development.  A  request 
for  irrigation  equipment  and  an  approximate  estimate  of  cost  of  a 
laboratory  for  irrigation  purposes  wiU  be  found  in  the  budget  submit- 
ted for  agricultural  engfineering.  M.  R.  Lewis,  appointed  this  year 
to  the  position  of  associate  professor  of  agn^cultural  engineering, 
comes  well  equipped  to  take  leadership  in  irrigation  and  drainage  in 
their  relation  to  agriculture. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  great  interest  mani- 
fested throughout  the  state  in  the  extension  of  dairy  farming.  So 
general  has  been  the  belief  in  the  value  of  dairying  to  Idaho  that  state, 
county  and  city  officials,  commercial  clubs  and  other  organizations 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  campaign  for  the  extension  of 
dairy  husbandry  in  the  state.  The  result  has  been  more  numerous 
calls  for  extension  service  and  an  increase  in  the  registration  in  the 
dairy  courses  in  the  College.  This  increased  registration  brings  n 
greater  responsibility  to  the  instructors  in  dairy  husbandry,  and 
makes  necessary  the  purchase  and  installation  of  new  equipment  in 
order  that  these  students  may  receive  proper  instruction.  The  Col- 
lege is  fortunate  in  having  a  Holstein-Friesian  herd  of  outstanding 
merit.  Among  the  cows  is  the  state  champion  of  Idaho,  Idaho  Violet 
Posch  Ormsby,  bred  and  owned  by  the  College,  having  an  official  rec- 
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ord  for  one  year  of  21,379.3  pounds  of  milk  and  805.91  pounds  of 
butterf at  Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to 
this  Holstein  herd,  and  as  a  result  ten  state  records  have  been  broken 
by  cows  from  this  small  herd.  Previous  to  this  year,  only  one  cow 
has  produced  over  1000  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year  and  only  one 
had  produced  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year.  There  is  a 
prospect  that  six  or  seven  cows  will  this  year  complete  records  above 
the  total  indicated.  The  Jersey  herd  is  not  of  the  same  high  stand- 
ard as  characterizes  the  Holstein  herd.  A  Jersey  bull  of  outstand- 
ing merit  and  some  females  should  be  added  to  the  herd  at  an  early 
date.  There  has  been  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  several  breeders 
of  Guernsey  cattle  in  Idaho  that  a  small  herd  of  Guernseys  should 
be  added  to.  the  college  equipment. 

The  processes  of  dairy  manufacturing  have  been  revolutionized 
during  the  past  few  years.  Much  of  the  equipment  now  available 
for  teaching  dairy  manufacturing  to  our  students  is  of  a  type  no 
longer  used  in  modemly  equipped  dairy  plants.  Among  the  pressing 
needs  for  efficient  instruction  in  dairy  manufacturing  are  a  good 
chum,  pastuerizer,  cheese  presses,  hoops  and  molds,  mixing  vat, 
homogenizer  and  hardening  room  for  ice  cream  making,  equipment 
for  laboratory  practice  in  market  milk  instruction  and  additional 
equipment  for  the  testing  laboratory. 

During  the  period  of  depression  many  of  those  farmers  who 
had  devoted  attention  to  dairying  and  poultry  raising  were  quite  suc- 
cessful in  tiding  themselves  over  the  lean  years.  In  addition  to  spe- 
cial attention  to  dairying,  as  before  indicated,  there  has  come  a 
marked  increase  in  the  interest  in  poultry  raising.  The  head  of  the 
Poultry  department  in  the  College  has  been  required  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  the  field  in  rendering  aid  and  assistance,  particu- 
larly to  those  just  starting  in  the  raising  of  poultry,  and  a  mass  of 
correspondence  has  required  his  time.  There  has  been  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  students.  The  present  poultry  buildings  and 
equipment  are  crowded  into  small  space,  and  the  plant  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  for  poultry  teaching  and  investigation. 

I  am  glad  to  report  a  very  great  interest  on  the  part  of  students 
in  the  courses  in  agricultural  education.  Those  students  who  look 
forward  to  employment  in  public  service  appreciate  the  opportunity 
offered  in  the  field  of  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  teaching.  So 
far  the  College  has  not  had  enough  graduates,  specially  prepared 
in  this  field,  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred  in  the  Idaho 
high  schools  that  offer  courses  in  vocational  ag^riculture. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  remarkably  successful  one  for  the  show 
herds  of  the  College.  The  dairy  cattle  exhibit,  principally  made  up 
of  Holstein-Friesians,  made  notable  winnings  at  the  Spokane  Inter- 
state Fair,  at  the  Western  Royal  at  Spokane  and  at  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  at  Portland.     Four  head  of  Hereford  cattle 
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made  a  remarkable  showing  at  the  Western  Royal,  winning,  in  com- 
petition with  several  large  privately  owned  herds,  both  grand  cham- 
pion bull  and  grand  champion  cow.  Among  the  numerous  winnings 
with  the  sheep,  in  competition  with  some  of  the  best  flocks  in  the 
west,  were  grand  champion  Hampshire  ram  and  grand  champion  fat 
wether,  at  both  the  Spokane  and  Portland  shows.  The  Hampshire 
ram  was  grand  champion  as  a  yearling  at  the  recent  Spokane  In- 
terstate Fair.  The  wether,  a  pure  bred  Southdown,  bred  and  fitted 
by  the  institution,  was  sent  to  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at 
Chicago,  where  he  stood  third  in  a  class  of  twenty-seven.  The  major 
attraction  in  the  show  herd  of  1921  was  the  steer  calf,  Idaho  Sensa- 
tion. This  steer  easily  won  the  coveted  award  of  grand  champion 
lat  animal  at  the  Western  Royal  and  at  the  Pacific  International 
and  was  sent  to  the  Intematiojial  Live  Stock  Exi>osition  at  Chicago. 
In  a  dose  decision  at  Chicago  he  stood  second  in  a  class  of  twenty- 
nine  Hereford  calves  representing  some  of  the  largest  privately  and 
college  owned  herds  in  America. 

Early  in  1922  scholarships  to  assist  young  men  in  Idaho  to 
secure  college  training  in  ag^riculture  were  announced  by  President 
C.  R.  Gray  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  official 
statement  of  President  Gray  is  as  follows:  "The  Union  Pacific 
System  offers  the  boy  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
ranking  highest  in  the  Boys  'and  Girls'  Club  work  for  the  year  1922 
in  com,  sugar  beet,  potato,  wheat,  pig,  calf,  or  sheep  projects,  in 
each  of  thirty-nine  counties  of  Idaho,  a  $75.00  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
lie of  Agrriculture,  or  the  School  of  Practical  Agriculture,  of  the 
University  of  Idaho.  In  addition,  the  Union  Pacific  System  will 
reimburse  the  student  for  railroad  fare  from  his  home  to  Moscow, 
Idaho,  and  return,  over  its  lines." 

The  first  award  has  been  made  to  Calvin  Pease  of  Washington 
county.  The  other  awards  for  1922  will  be  announced  at  an  early 
date. 

A  plan  for  rendering  assistance  to  agricultural  education  has 
just  been  announced  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through  Mr. 
E.  F.  Benson,  manager,  department  of  immigration  and  industry. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  furnish  free  transpor- 
tation to  student  teams  of  five  from  each  Smith-Hughes  high  school 
in  Northern  Pacific  territory  to  Moscow  and  return  for  special 
training  and  judging  contests  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
College  of  Agn^culture.  The  high  school  winning  first  in  live  stock 
judging  will  have  transportation  furnished  for  three  men  to  the 
Western  Royal  Livestock  Show  at  Spokane  and  to  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  at  Portland,  in  order  that  this  team 
may  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  these  shows  and  of  taking  part  in 
livestock  judging  contests  to  determine  the  Smith-Hughes  high  school 
championship  of  the  Northwest. 
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There  has  been  no  material  addition  to  the  College  Farm  for  a 
period  of  something  like  twelve  years.  In  the  meantime  the  student 
body  has  increased  to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  livestock,  agronomic 
and  other  field  work  have  developed  to  the  present  proportions  from 
the  small  nucleus  of  a  decade  ago.  The  land  available  at  present 
does  not  permit  of  using  proper  rotation.  There  has  been  no  summer 
fallow  on  the  farm  for  something  like  ten  years,  as  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  use  tl\e  summer  fallow  practice.  The  inade- 
quacy of  land,  however,  has  made  it  necessary  to  crop  certain  fields 
continuously  rather  than  use  such  rotations  as  accord  with  good 
farm  practice.  The  pasture  land  is  so  restricted  that  the  charge 
for  feed  purchased  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  department  of 
agronomy  is  seriously  in  need  of  land  to  use  in  increasing  the  de- 
sirable varieties  of  grains  and  forage  crops  so  that  sufficient  amounts 
may  be  grown  to  permit  of  their  distribution  among  the  farmers  of 
the  state.  The  increase  of  desirable  varieties  is  one  of  the  important 
phases  of  agronomic  work  in  many  of  the  leading  agricultural  col- 
leges of  America.  The  department  of  poultry  husbandry,  as  has 
been  indicated,  does  not  have  enough  land  to  properly  handle  its 
work.  During  the  past  year  the  young  stock  and  adult  birds  were 
badly  infested  with  parasites,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  range  for  running  the  growing  stock.  Especially  in  those 
years  producing  less  than  the  maximum  yield  of  crops,  there  is  not 
sufficient  land  for  the  growing  of  the  silage  crops  to  maintain  the 
livestock  herds.  The  need,  therefore,  is  for  the  addition  of  from 
100  to  200  acres  of  land. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
Morrill  Hall  now  used  for  housing  the  teaching  and  station  workers 
in  agriculture.  The  laboratories  are  no  longer  adequate  and  there 
are  not  enough  classrooms.  From  two  to  three  people  are  forced  to 
occupy  small  offices  that  are  suitable  for  one  person  only.  There  is 
needed  a  modem  building  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  offices, 
classrooms  and  laboratories,  and  to  provide  other  facilities  for  the 
work  in  agn^culture. 

The  work  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
of  a  high  order  during  the  biennium.  These  men  have  had  heavy 
teaching  schedules  and,  in  addition,  they  have  had  to  find  time  to 
meet  outside  calls  to  address  public  meetings,  judge  grains,  livestock 
and  fruits,  and  render  other  service  to  the  various  communities  of 
the  state.  The  present  University  salary  scale  makes  no  distinction 
between  those  employed  on  a  twelve-months  basis  as  compared  with 
those  employed  on  a  ten-months  basis.  The  work  required  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  such  that  some 
of  the  men  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  one-month's  leave 
allowed  for  vacation.  I  respectfully  recommend  special  recognition 
of  the  extra  time  and  service  rendered  by  those  employed  and  paid 
on  the  twelve-months  plan. 
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A  separate  leport  is  rendered  of  the  work  of  Agricultural  Exi>eri- 
ment  Station.  A  separate  report  for  the  Extension  Division  has 
been  prepared  by  Director  L.  W.  Fluharty  and  is  submitted  here- 
with. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  IDDINGS, 

Dean. 


DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

To  the  President: 

The  Engrineering  College,  with  its  four-year  courses  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  professions  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineer  respectively,  has  had  a  satisfactory  attendance  for  the 
biennium  now  closing.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege for  the  year  1921-1922  was  128.  For  the  current  year  the  num- 
ber up  to  October  7th  is  119.  These  numbers  should  be  compared 
with  92  for  1919-20  and  86  for  1920-21. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  distribution  of  regfistration  within  the 
college  this  fall  is  the  continuation  and  intensification  of  the  drift 
into  Electrical  Engineering.  Two-thirds  of  the  Freshmen  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  proposing  to  take  this  course.  Unquestionably 
this  reflects  the  widespread  popular  interest  in  radio  communication 
and  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  this  subject  into  the  high 
schools. 

While  the  popularity  of  Electrical  Eng^ineering  is  just  now  ex- 
cessive, and  will  doubtless  not  continue  to  increase  at  its  present  rapid 
rate,  the  problem  of  providing  apparatus  for  the  large  classes  of 
this  department  is  an  acute  one.  The  recent  growth  of  students 
in  this  department  is  as  follows. 

1920-21  1921-22  To  Oct,  8th,  1922      fA 

86  55  72  ^^ 

As  students  of  each  of  the  other  three  Engineering  curricula  take 
at  least  one  laboratory  course  in  this  department  the  need  for  greatly 
expanding  the  Electrical  laboratory  facilities  is  apparent.  With  this 
end  in  view  there  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  during  the  past 
biennium,  sixteen  meters,  two  speed  indicators,  an  alternator,  a  street 
lighting  transformer,  a  high  tension  transformer  and  a  photometer 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2000.  Since  the  funds  available  have  been  nec- 
essarily used  for  the  above  foundational  equipment  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  radio  laboratory  could  be  only  imperfectly  met. 
The  budget  request  of  the  department  for  the  oncoming  biennium  is 
fully  justified  and  the  equipment  desired  sorely  needed. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  taking  Freshman  sub- 
jects taught  by  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  has  necessitated 
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the  provision  of  an  additional  instructor  in  this  department  with 
the  beginning  of  the  current  semester.  On  account  of  a  similar 
growth  in  the  enrollment  in  the  Sophomore  dass  in  Surveying  $800 
has  been  spent  during  the  past  year  in  providing  an  indispensable 
increase  in  surveying  instruments. 

The  Road  Materials  Laboratory  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department.  It  was  provided  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1919-20  at  a  cost  of  $3000.  For  a  part  of  the  past  biennium 
it  was  supported  on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  University  and  the  State 
Bureau  of  Highways  at  a  yearly  expense  of  $2400.  On  account  of 
lack  of  funds  the  Bureau  of  Highways  withdrew  from  this  coopera- 
tion September  1st,  1921,  since  which  time  the  entire  cost  of  opera- 
tion has  been  borne  by  tiie  University. 

On  account  of  the  delay  in  marketing  the  bond  issue  for  high- 
ways, the  program  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways  was  so  much 
curtailed  that  the  state  work  coming  to  the  Laboratory  the  past 
year  was  much  less  than  expected.  For  the  two  years  from  October 
1st,  1920,  to  October  1st,  1922,  the  numbers  of  samples  tested  at  this 
laboratory  were  as  follows: 

Sand 
For     State     High-    Ccmcnt  Gravel 

way  Officials.. 163        167 

For  Others... „ 195  29 

The  value  of  this  work  in  securing  economy  and  safety  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  large  sums  going  into  highways,  is  too  apparent' 
to  require  argrimient.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  duplicating  this 
work  at  the  State  House  in  Boise.  In  the  writer's  judgment  this 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  testing 
work  should  be  done  at  the  University. 

1.  It  can  be  done  with  greater  economy  here  than  elsewhere 
since  such  a  laboratory  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department,  and  is  already  established 
and  in  operation.  The  provision  of  a  second  laboratory  would  be 
unnecessary  duplication  of  equipment. 

2.  Its  operation  will  cost  less  at  the  University  than  elsewhere 
because  some  work  of  instruction  can  be  combined  with  the 
routine  work  of  testing  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  and  les- 
sening of  the  cost. 

3.  Work  done  at  the  University  has  the  great  advantage  that 
it  is  there  more  readily  kept  free  from  any  suspicion  of  undue 
influence. 

4.  Often  the  nature  of  the  work  calls  for  the  cooperation  of 
scientific  or  engineering  personnel  and  equipment, — only  to  be 
found  at  the  University. 

The  financial  stringency  which  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  causes  hesitation  in  calling  attention  to  needs  for  State  ex- 
penditure, no  matter  how  imperative  they  may  be.  This  very  finan- 
cial condition,  due  as  it  is  mainly  to  depression  in  agriculture,  the 
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main  industry  of  our  people,  emphasizes  the  essential  importance 
of  introducing  and  fostering  manufacturing  and  chemical  industries 
throughout  the  State,  to  afford  markets  for  our  agricultural  products 
and  broaden  the  basis  of  our  prosperity.  The  experience  of  the 
Middle  West  teaches  that  this  can  be  done,  more  particularly  as  we 
have  vastly  greater  water  power  resources  than  that  region  pos- 


But  to  establish  successful  manufacturing  enterprises,  leaders 
are  needed  with  sound  scientific  and  engineering  training,  joined  to 
special  aptitude  in  making  practical  application  of  their  knowledge. 
The  College  of  Engineering  should  be  equipped  to  develop  such  men. 
The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  greatly  needs  additional 
equipment  to  meet  the  growing  demands  upon  it  by  its  students.  I 
urge  liberality  in  consideration  of  its  needs  as  one  measure  tending 
to  prevent  such  a  financial  condition  as  we  are  passing  through  at 
present. 

For  a  similar  reason  I  repeat  my  request  for  the  provision  of 
an  Industrial  Laboratory  for  the  students  of  Chemical  Eng^ineering. 
The  curriculimi  of  Chemical  Engfineering  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
is  a  thoroughly  good  one.  It  is  no  accident  that  out  of  the  four  liv- 
ing graduates  of  more  than  three  years  standing,  three  have  obtained 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  implying  three  years  of  post-graduate  study, 
and  are  employed  in  responsible  positions  by  the  general  government 
at  Washingrton. 

As  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
College  to  serve  the  general  interests  of  the  University  and  the 
State,  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  would  gladly  under 
take  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  broadcasting  station  which 
could  reach  reliably  all  parts  of  Idaho  by  radio  communication.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  this  equipment,  which  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $3000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  LITTLE, 
Dean,  College  of  Engineering, 


DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President: 

The  present  enrollment  of  major  students  in  the  College  of  Law 
is  sixty-five.     These  are  distributed  by  classes  as  follows: 

1st  year  students 32  wO 

2nd  year  students 18  Liy 

3rd  year  students _..  16  ^^ 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Law  has  been  standardized  so 
as  to  achieve  the  best  ideals  of  American  law  school  practice.    In  ad- 
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dition,  the  law  curriculum  still  maintains  its  emphasis  upon  practical 
procedure  and  local  statute  law.  The  library  contains  six  thousand 
volumes  of  texts,  statutes  and  State  Reports.  While  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  extensive  research  work,  it  does  serve  measurably  well  the 
needs  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  local  bar. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  is  to  reduce  the  teaching  load  of  the  law  professors. 
The  teaching  load  here  is  now  far  above  that  carried  by  law  profes- 
sors in  the  best  law  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  50%  higher  than 
the  maximum  fixed  as  a  standard  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  Three  men  now  carry  the  en- 
tire teaching  load  in  the  College  of  Law.  A  fourth  full  time  man 
should  be  added  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

In  September,  1921,  the  College  of  Law  was  established  in  its 
present  enlarged  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration 
Building.  These  new  quarters  give  us  larger  dass  rooms  and  library 
facilities,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  ^rst  time  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Law,  for  students  in  other  departments  of  the  Univv-^rsity, 
and  for  members  of  the  local  bar  to  use  conveniently  the  law  library. 
This  adds  a  new  and  increasing  burden  to  the  law  faculty,  and  is  an 
additional  reason  for  adding  a  fourth  man  to  the  law  faculty. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  P.  COCKERILL, 
Dean,  College  of  Law. 


DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

To  the  President: 

The  biennium  1921-22  has  been  marked  by  a  strengthening  and 
consolidating  of  the  new  School  of  Mines  as  an  integral  and  vital  part 
of  the  University,  and  by  a  growing  evidence  of  its  recognition  both 
within  and  without  the  State  as  an  organization  of  value  and  sig^nif  i- 
cance. 

EnroUment 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  enrollment  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  short  course  work,  for  which  the  demand  has  ap- 
parently disappeared.  The  figfures  for  the  present  and  the  preceding 
biennia,  omitting  short-course  students,  are  as  follows: 

,^  Year           Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors    Seniors    Graduates  Total 
V  1919  11  4  4  0  3  22 

1920  9  6  4  7  5  81 

1921  15  8  7  4  8  42 

1922  (to  Oct.  1)  20  7  5  8  4  44 
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In  addition  to  teaching  its  own  major  students,  however,  the 
School  of  Mines  through  all  of  its  courses  and  esi>ecially  through  the 
department  of  geology  is  one  of  the  ''service  departments"  of  the 
University  as  a  whole. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  following  figfures  showing  total  en- 
rollments in  each  department: 

Year  Mining    Metallurgy      Geology      Total 

1919  -.. ..- 23  22  180  225 

1920  „ 29  28  240  297 

1921 54  55  371  480 

1922  65  60  402  527 

FifiTures  for  1922  are  estimates  based  upon  first  semester  enroll- 
ments. 

Personnel 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  perma- 
nent changes  in  personnel  during  the  biennium.  Messrs.  Laney, 
Kirkham  and  Elder  have,  however,  had  periods  of  illness  or  injury  dur- 
ing which  time  Messrs.  A.  W.  Fahrenwald  of  the  U..S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
staff  and  A.  M.  Piper  of  the  State  Bureau  staff  have  substituted 
most  acceptably  for  them,  and  the  thanks  of  the  University  are  due 
to  these  men  and  to  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong,  for  the 
service  thus  rendered. 

Instmctioiial  Work 

The  instructional  work  of  the  biennium  has  been  satisfactorily 
carried  on  and  the  additional  facilities  to  be  discussed  presently  have 
added  opportunity  and  incentive  for  a  higher  grade  of  professional 
training.  I  desire  also  to  bear  testimony  to  the  devoted  work  and 
loyalty  to  duty  of  the  entire  faculty  of  the  School. 

FaeUities 

By  a  rather  radical  re-arrangement  of  existing  floor  space  pro- 
vision was  made  during  the  biennium  for  the  transfer  of  the  assaying 
and  analytical  laboratories  and  equipment  from  the  so-called  Assay 
Building  to  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory.  The  Assay  Building  thus 
released  has  been  converted  into  a  Geology  Building  providing  more 
appropriately  for  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of  the  Geology 
Department  as  well  as  for  the  Mineral  Museum,  all  of  which 
has  been  for  years  in  cramped  quarters  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Administration  Building.  This  change  has  proven  most 
effective,  consolidating  the  work  of  the  entire  school  and  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  convenience  of  instruction  and  to  esprit  de  corps 
among  faculty  and  students  alike. 

With  the  addition  of  needed  facilities  in  these  new  quarters  the 
Department  of  Geology  will  be  in  position  to  adequately  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  for  the  present. 
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Research  Work 

As  predicted  in  my  first  biennial  report  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  research  work  being  carried  on  in  the  School  of  Mines,  is  drawing 
to  the  School  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  mining  profession  gen- 
erally. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  inquiries  for  information  and  requests 
for  publications  coming  from  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the 
tendency — first  clearly  in  evidence  this  year — for  students  from  out- 
side states  and  foreign  countries  to  seek  instruction  at  our  hands. 

The  same  dose  co-operation  between  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geol- 
ogy, through  the  State  University  as  an  intermediary,  which  charac- 
terized the  previous  biennium  has  been  continued.  To  this  fact  is  of 
course  to  be  attributed  the  very  healthy  condition  of  our  research  and 
investigrational  work  both  on  and  off  the  Campus. 

Acknowledgements 

This  report  would  indeed  be ,  inadequate  if  it  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge most  gratefully  the  exceptional  and  splendid  co-operation  of  the 
mine  operators  of  the  State.  Without  their  ever  ready  assistance  and 
support  whatever  the  School  of  Mines  may  have  achieved  would 
have  been  impossible. 

To  Messrs.  F.  Burbridge,  Jerome  J.  Day,  Stanly  A.  Easton, 
James  F.  McCarthy,  Tom  M.  Owen,  Chas.  N.  Newton,  and  Rush  J. 
White  of  Wallace  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  H.  H.  Armstead  and  A.  H. 
Burroughs  of  Talache,  thanks  are  due  for  courtesies  extended  dur- 
ing the  annual  senior  trip  and  at  many  other  times.  Thanks  are  also 
due: 

To  Mr.  Jerome  J.  Day  for  continuation  of  the  Jerome  J.  Day 
scholarship  fund. 

To  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  &  Concentrating  Co.,  for 
the  co-operative  fellowship  established  for  the  study  of  lead  slag 
losses. 

To  the  Star  Mining  Company,  through  Mr.  Chas.  Hussey  its 
secretary,  for  the  gift  of  the  elaborate  mine  model  used  in  the  famous 
Federal  vs.  Star  Apex  litigation. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Taylor  of  Montpelier  especial  appreciation  is 
expressed  for  the  generous  donation  to  the  School  of  Mines  of  his 
mining  and  geologfical  library  and  for  a  handsome  cash  donation  to 
assist  in  the  further  purchase  of  suitable  books. 

To  Mr.  L.  K.  Armstrong  of  Spokane  for  donation  to  the  School  of 
Mines  library,  a  very  large  number  of  publications  of  the  Canadian 
Greologfical  Survey. 

Future  Prospects 

In  my  preceding  report  I  listed  the  following  requisites  to  con- 
tinued success  of  the  School  of  Mines:    (1)  financial  and  administra- 
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tive  support;  (2)  perpetuation  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology;  (3)  continuance  of  the  co-operative  relations  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

All  of  these  have  been  forthcoming.    If  they  can  be  continued, 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  satisfactory  future. 

FRANCIS  A.  THOMSON, 

Dean,  School  of  Mines. 


DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

To  the  President: 

The  biennium  of  1921-22  for  the  School  of  Forestry  has  been  one 
of  continuing  success,  not  only  of  growth  in  numbers  but  of  increas- 
ing activities  making  for  the  promotion  of  forestry  in  Idaho. 

EnroUment 

The  resident  enrollment  of  students  majoring  in  forestry  for  the 
year  ending  in  June,  1922,  reached  a  net  total  of  75,  an  increase  of 
over  70  per  cent  in  two  years.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  this  group  of  students,  73  of  them  representing 
eighteen  different  states,  and  two  coming  from  India.  To  the  above 
should  be  added  27  students  taking  work  in  forestry  by  correspond- 
ence, distributed  over  sixteen  different  states,  making  a  total  of  102 
students  in  forestry  for  the  past  year,  which  was  10  per  cent  of  the 
men  students  of  the  university.  Besides  these  102  students  majoring 
in  forestry,  some  twenty  more  from  other  departments  elected  one 
or  more  forestry  subjects,  giving  a  total  of  122  receiving  instruction 
in  forestry.  The  resident  enrollment  this  year  to  date  is  nearly  one- 
third  larger  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  time,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  freshmen  being  especially  gratifying. 

Courses  for  Federal  Board  Students 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  School  is  offering  this  biennium  forestry  courses  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  men  receiving  instruction  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The  courses  cover  two  years  of  nine  months  each,  besides  one 
or  in  some  cases  two  summers  in  placement  training.  The  objective 
of  the  trainees  is  primarily  the  position  of  forest  ranger. 

Investigations 

It  is  of  course  recognized  that  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
profession  of  forestry  is  the  chief  function  of  the  School,  and  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  gfiven  first  consideration  at  all  times,  but  in  a 
profession  in  the  making  like  forestry,  the  best  instruction  is  possi- 
ble only  when  the  instructors  are  given  time  and  opportunity  to  carry 
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on  more  or  less  research.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  forest  faculty 
keeps  constantly  underway  rather  a  full  program  of  forest  investi- 
gations. The  more  important  projects  underway  or  completed  the 
current  biennium  are  the  following: 

1.  A  study  of  the  public  requirements  for  keeping  the  potential 
forest  lands  of  Idaho  in  a  state  of  continuous  forest  pro- 
duction, by  F.  G.  MiUer  and  C.  E.  Behre  in  co-operation 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

2.  The  possibilities  of  shelter  belt  and  woodlot  planting  in 
Idaho,  by  F.  G.  MiUer. 

3.  Movement  of  lumber  prices  in  the  Lake  States  and  the  In- 
land Empire,  by  C.  E.  Behre. 

4.  The  stem  form  factors  of  western  yellow  pine  by  C.  E. 
Behre,  J.  P.  Drissen  and  J.  W.  Farrdl. 

5.  A  yield  table  for  second  g^rowth  yellow  pine,  by  C.  E.  Behre. 

6.  The  availability  of  western  wood  oils  for  flotation  concen- 
tration, by  I.  W.  Cook  and  Henry  Schmitz  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  and  Louis  A.  Grant  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Geology. 

7.  Laboratory  tests  on  the  relative  durability  of  some  western 
coniferous  woods  with  particular  reference  to  tliose  grow- 
ing in  Idaho,  by  Henry  Schmitz  and  A.  S.  Daniels. 

8.  The  toxicity  of  various  fractions  and  combinations  of  frac- 
tions of  coal-tar  creosote  to  wood  destroying  fungi,  by  Henry 
Schmitz. 

9.  Enzyme  action  in  Poly  poms  volvatus  Peck  and  Fomes  Igna- 
riu8  (L.)  Gillet,  by  Henry  Schmitz. 

10.  A  possible  explanation  of  certain  forest  fires  of  unknown 
origin,  by  Henry  Schmitz. 

11.  Concerning  the  decay  of  western  yellow  pine  slash  caused 
by  Polyporus  volvatus  Peck,  by  Henry  Schmitz. 

12.  The  toxicity  of  western  yellow  pine  crude  oil  to  Lenzites 
saepiaria  Fries,  by  Henry  Schmitz. 

13.  The  toxicity  of  pyridine  and  quinoline  to  wood  destroying 
fungi  with  special  reference  to  the  availability  of  shale 
oils  as  a  wood  preservative,  by  Henry  Schmitz. 

14.  The  effects  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate  and  so- 
dium nitrate  on  the  rate  of  decay  of  wood  induced  by  wood 
destroying  fungi  with  special  reference  to  the  rate  of  de- 
cay of  wood  in  "alkali"  soils,  by  Henry  Schmitz. 

16.  A  survey  to  determine  whether  white  pine  blister  rust  is 
prevalent  in  the  Idaho  Forests,  by  Henry  Schmitz  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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16.  Range  reconnaissance  methods,  by  C.  W.  Watson  and  W. 
B.  Miller. 

17.  The  Maule  reaction  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  wood  of  angiosperms  and  gymnosperms,  by  P.  D. 
Shanna. 

18.  The  relative  durability  of  slash-grain  and  vertical-grain 
lumber,  by  P.  D.  Sharma. 

It  is  very  much  hoped  that  the  reconnaissance  studies  of  the 
university  timber  lands  started  in  1919,  but  interrupted  the  present 
biennium,  can  be  resumed  the  coming  summer. 

Forest  Protection  Week 

In  April,  1921,  and  again  in  April,  1922,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Idaho  proclaimed  a  week  desig- 
nated as  Forest  Protection  Week,  and  on  both  occasions  the  School 
of  Forestry  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Service,  State  Land 
Board,  and  private  timber  owners  put  forth  every  effort  to  bring 
home  to  all  classes  of  people  the  great  necessity  of  protecting  our 
forests  from  the  ravages  of  forest  fires,  urging  in  particular  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  this  vital  problem. 

Student  Employment 

The  School  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  finding  remuner- 
ative employment  for  its  students  not  only  for  the  summer  vacations 
but  on  the  completion  of  the  course.  A  number  of  attractive  offers 
were  received  the  past  summer  after  all  students  had  been  placed. 
The  summer  pay  varies  from  $70  to  $126  per  month,  with  subsist- 
ence in  addition  in  most  cases.  Now  that  economic  conditions  are 
becoming  more  settled  our  graduates  find  ready  permanent  employ- 
ment. A  careful  canvass  shows  70  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
School  since  it  was  established  in  1909  now  engaged  in  some  phase  of 
forestry  work. 

Forest  Tree  Distribution 

The  plan  of  distributing  forest  and  shade  trees  to  the  people 
at  cost  is  growing  in  favor,  the  business  having  practically  quad- 
rupled in  the  past  four  years.  In  fact  the  demand  has  exceeded  our 
supply  the  past  two  years,  and  the  nursery  capacity  is  being  in- 
creased as  additional  grounds  become  available.  "University  trees" 
as  they  are  called  by  the  people  are  now  growing  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  state. 

New  Building  Needed 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  School  of  Forestry  is  a  permanent 
modem  building  of  its  own,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  its  peculiar 
requirements.  Until  adequate  accommodations  are  provided  the 
School  will  be  hampered  both  in  its  growth  and  in  its  service  to  the 
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forestry  interests  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  it  is  expected  that  addi- 
tional space  can  be  given  the  School  in  Morrill  Hall  as  soon  as  a  new 
science  hall  is  provided. 

Demonstratioii  Forest 

The  way  now  seems  to  be  open  for  the  School  to  secure  the 
nucleus  of  a  demonstration  forest,  and  it  is  expected  that  definite 
recommendations  on  this  matter  can  be  made  in  the  next  sixty  days. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  G.  MILLER, 
Dean,  School  of  Forestry. 


DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

To  the  President: 

The  School  of  Education  is  just  beginning  its  third  year  of 
existence  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  University.  The  attendance  this 
year  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  is  a  source  of  g^ratif  ication.  In  the 
mental  tests  given  last  year  the  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Education  ranked  the  highest  of  any  group  in  the  University,  and 
likewise  in  class  standing  our  students  ranked  the  highest. 

There  are  at  present  120  students  enrolled  in  the  school,  and  a 
large  number  of  students  in  other  schools  take  courses  in  education. 
The  total  class  enrollment  in  all  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation is  727.  The  total  number  of  student  hours  carried  by  the  in- 
structors is  2307.  While  nearly  all  of  the  classes  are  large,  there  is 
no  serious  difficulty  in  handling  the  students  except  in  the  case  of 
psychology.  The  psychological  laboratory  is  arranged  to  accommo- 
date 22  students  at  a  time,  but  in  order  to  handle  the  students  en- 
rolled, about  48  are  taken  in  each  section.  This  crowding  inter- 
feres greatly  with  the  work,  and  Professor  Barton,  the  instructor, 
spends  more  hours  in  the  laboratory  than  he  should.  He  has  a  teach- 
ing load  of  1277  student  hours  per  week.  A  larger  laboratory  would 
relieve  the  situation  somewhat.  An  additional  instructor  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  future. 

Needs  of  the  State 

The  state  requires  about  400  new  high  school  teachers  every 
year.  At  least  half  of  these  should  be  supplied  by  the  University 
School  of  Education.  We  should  have  between  800  and  1000  stu- 
dents in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

Raising  the  standard  for  Idaho  public  schools  has  stimulated 
many  experienced  teachers  to  seek  further  education  and  many  of 
them  are  in  the  University,  or  planning  to  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  a  short  time  this  will  mean  much  for  the  state. 
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Supplying  new  high  school  teachers  for  the  state  will  always 
be  a  large  work,  but  just  at  present  the  School  of  Education  is  called 
upon  to  render  a  speci^c  service  in  the  way  of  aiding  the  teachers, 
now  in  service,  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  work  in  accordance 
-with  the  higher  standard  now  required  by  law.  The  high  school 
teachers  of  the  state  who  have  never  completed  a  college  course  have 
shown  a  very  commendable  spirit  in  the  way  they  have  started  to 
i^ork  to  secure  a  collie  degree. 

Graduate  Work 

The  tendency  in  all  states  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  public 
school  teaching.  To  this  end  a  premium  is  put  upon  the  possession 
of  the  master's  degree.  In  Idaho  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  in- 
terest in  graduate  work.  Four  students  have  begun  already  to  work 
for  the  master's  deg^ree  in  Education,  and  several  others  will  begin  in 
the  second  semester. 

Faculty  Changes 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  faculty.  Professor  Shank  resigned  a  year  ago,  and  Professor 
Soulen  was  made  City  Superintendent  and  Director  of  Practice 
Teaching,  and  Professor  of  School  Administration  in  the  University. 
This  arrangement  seems  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Pro- 
fessor Soulen's  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  University  and  his 
acquaintance  in  the  city  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  what  no  one 
else  could.  His  former  position  has  been  filled  by  Professor  O'Gor- 
man,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University. 

Summer  School 

The  Summer  School  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  to  secure 
a  number  of  credits  without  losing  time  from  their  teaching.  Nearly 
all  of  our  summer  school  students  are  persons  who  are  here  for  that 
reason.  The  opportunity  is  so  much  appreciated  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  were  here  last  summer  voted  to  request  that  the  session 
be  extended  to  twelve  weeks. 

Non-Resident  Instmction 

Last  year  a  plan  was  adopted  by  the  University  to  offer  non- 
resident courses.  Those  who  took  these  courses  were  nearly  all 
teachers  studying  to  improve  themselves  while  in  the  service.  The 
secretary  of  tiie  Committee  on  Non-Resident  Instruction  is  Miss  Ber- 
nice  McCoy,  formerly  State  Superintendent,  and  now  graduate  as- 
sistant in  Education.  This  type  of  work  has  a  distinct  advantage 
in  that  distance  is  no  barrier. 

Respectfully  sumitted, 

J.  F.  MESSENGER, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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DIRECTOR  OF   AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT 

STATION 

To  the  President  \ 

The  past  two  years,  a  period  of  marked  depression  in  agriculture, 
have  been  characterized  by  more  calls  for  advice  and  assistance  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  than  in  previous  years  of  farm 
prosperity.  The  work  in  the  Station  is  so  closely  associated  with  suc- 
cess in  farming  that  its  service  is  in  d^nand  at  every  stage  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  Idaho  agriculture. 

On  the  whole,  the  Exi>eriment  Station  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress during  the  biennium.  Its  work  has  been  partially  reorgimized 
for  the  purpose  of  centering  the  activities  of  its  employees  on  the 
problems  of  greatest  economic  importance  to  the  farmers.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  within  those  projects  that  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  success  of  general  farming,  fruit  growing,  and  other  spe- 
cialized agrricultural  enterprises,  without  reducing  the  number  of 
projects  that  classify  as  research  of  a  fundamental  nature.  Several 
important  investigations  that  have  been  under  way  for  several  years 
have  been  completed  or  are  nearing  completion. 

Publications 

Much  data  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  have 
been  published  during  the  two  years.  The  publications  total  25  bul- 
letins and  circulars,  of  which  three  are  bulletins  of  the  newly  insti- 
tuted research  series  aimed  to  afford  an  avenue  of  publicity  for  those 
investigations  of  a  fundamental  character.  Eight  are  of  the  regular 
bulletin  series  and  14  are  circulars.  The  bulletins  and  circulars  have 
been  written  in  popular  style  and  are  much  in  demand  by  farmers 
and  others  interested  in  agricultural  progress.  A  list  of  publications 
follows : 

PUBLICATIONS  1921-1922 
BaUetin,  Title  and  Author 

No.  Pacres    Copies 

122  Work  and  Progress  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  Year  Ended  December  31, 

1920,  E.  J.  Iddings „„ „ „ 64        2,500 

123  Preliminary    Report   on    Farm     Management    in 

Twin  Falls  and  Latah    Counties,    Byron    Hunter    12        5,000 

124  The  Codlin  Moth  in  the  Payette  Valley,    L.    E. 

Longley  „ _..    28        6,000 

125  Field  Peas  for  Pork  Production,    R.    E.  Googwer      8        7,500 

126  Tuberculosis  of  Poultry,  C.  W.  Werkman  and 

William  M.  Gibbs  -- 12        5,000 

127  The  Measurement  of  Water.     A  Hand  Book  for 

Ditch  Riders  and  Water  Users,  W.  G.  Steward    32        5,000 
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128  The  Farm  Septic  Tank,  J.  C.  Wooley  and  W.  M. 

Gibbs  . 20        5,000 

129  Work  and  Progress  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  Year  Ended  December  81, 

1921,  E.  J.  Iddinga 16        8,000 

130  The  Eelworm  Disease  of  Red  Clover,  R.  H.  Smith    16        5,000 

RMeareh  BuOelin,  Title  and  Author 

1  The  Effect  of  Available  Nitrogen  on  the  Pro- 
tein Content  and  Yield  of  Wheat,  Ray  E.  Nei- 

dig  and  Robt  S.  Snyder 56        5,000 

2  Farm  Costs  and  Relative  Profitableness  of  Seven 
Crops,  Twin  Falls  County,  Idaho,  1919  and  1920. 

Byron  Hunter  and  S.  B.  Nuckols 24        5,000 

3  The  Clover;  its  Biology,  Economic  Relationships 

and  Control,  Ralph  H.  Smith. 60        5,000 

Circular,  Title  and  Author 

16  Forest  and  Shade  Trees  for  Planting  in  Idaho, 
Including  Price  List  for  1921,  F.  G.  Miller. 4      10,000 

17  Sugar  Beet  Top  Silage,  R.  E.  Neidig...... 4        5,000 

18  Steer  Feeding  Experiments  1920-1921,  C.  W.  Hick- 
man, E.  F.  Rinehart,  A.  W.  Johnson.... 4        5,000 

19  Lamb  Feeding   Experiments   1920-1921,   C.   W. 

Hickman,  E.  F.  Rinehart,  A.  W.  Johnson..... 4        5,000 

20  Publications  Available  for  Free  Distribution,  E. 

J.  Iddings  „.. 2      15,000 

21  Growing  Head  Lettuce  in  Idaho,  C.  C.  Vincent. 12      10,000 

22  Sweet  Clover,  R.  K.  Bennett  and  H.  W.  Hulbert -..    16        5,000 

23  The    Important    Orchard   Insects   of   Idaho   and 

Their   Control,   R.   H.   Smith 8        7,500 

24  The  Root  Maggot  of  Radishes,  Turnips,  Cabbage 

and  Related  Vegetables,  R.  H.  Smith. 4        5,000 

25  Spider    Mites    Affecting    Orchards    and    Garden 

Fruits,  R.  H.  Smith. „. 8        5,000 

26  Aphids    Attacking    Stone    Fruits    in    Idaho  and 

Methods  for  Their  Control,  R.  H.  Smith „..     12        5,000 

27  Relative    Value    of    Certain    Protein    Feeds    for 
Egg    Production.      First     Year's     Work,     1920- 

1921,  R.  T.  Parkhurst. 8        7,500 

28  Steer     Feeding    Experiments     1921-1922,    C.     W. 
Hickman  and  E.  F.  Rinehart 8        5,000 

29  Lamb    Feeding    Experiments    1921-1922,    C.    W. 

Hickman  and  E.  F.  Rinehart. 8        5,000 
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Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  Vol.  20,  No.  2, 1921,  Sunflower 
Silage  Digestion  Experiments  with  Cattle  and  Sheep,  Ray  E.  Neidig, 
C.  W.  Hickman  and  R.  S.  Snyder. 

Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,  Vol.  XLIU,  No.  4,  1921, 
Ray  E.  Neidig  and  R.  S.  Snyder.  The  application  of  the  Van  Slyke 
method  to  hydrolized  protein  extract  of  silage  crops. 

Phytopathology,  Vol.  11,  Page  149,  A  Modification  of  the  Concen- 
trated Formaldehyde  Method  of  Seed  Treatment,  C.  W.  Hungerford. 

Phytopathology,  Vol.  XII  No.  2,  March,  1922,  Leaf  Roll,  Mosaic 
and  Certain  Other  Related  Diseases  in  Idaho,  C.  W.  Hungerford. 

Phytopathology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  7,  March,  1922,  The  Relation  of 
Soil  Moisture  €Uid  Soil  Temperature  to  Bunt  Infection  in  Wheat,  C. 
W.  Hungerford. 

Soil  Science,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4,  April,  1922,  Effect  of  Tree  Prod- 
ucts on  Bacteriological  Activities  in  Soil.  Ammonification  and  Nit- 
rification.   William  M.  Gibbs  and  C.  H.  Werkman. 

Two  reports  have  been  published.  Bulletin  122,  covering  the  work 
of  the  year  preceding  this  biennium,  and  Bulletin  129,  reporting  the 
work  of  1921.  A  report  will  be  published  and  ready  for  distribution 
early  in  January,  1928,  dealing  with  progress  in  investigation  during 
the  calendar  year  1922. 

DATA  FROM  1920  CENSUS 

During  the  biennium  the  reports  of  the  1920  Census  were  made 
public  and  showed  remarkable  development  of  Idaho  agriculture.  In 
size  Idaho  ranges  with  the  very  largest  states  of  the  Union.  Its  furea 
is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  combined,  or  the 
total  acreage  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  1920  there  were  42,106 
farms  in  Idaho.  These  contained  8,875,872  acres  of  which  53.9  per 
cent,  or  4,511,860  acres,  were  improved  land.  Of  the  improved  land, 
55.2  per  cent,  or  2,488,806  acres,  were  irrigated.  The  above  fifi^ures, 
when  compared  with  1910,  show  that  substantial  increases  were 
made.  In  ten  years  the  number  of  farms  in  the  state  increased  36.7 
per  cent,  or  11,299.  Land  in  farms  increased  58.5  per  cent,  or  3,093,- 
269  acres.  Improved  land  in  farms  increased  62.4  per  cent,  or  1,732,- 
940  acres.    Irrigated  land  increased  73.9  per  cent,  or  1,057,958  acres. 

The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  the  state,  namely,  land, 
buildings,  implements  and  machinery  and  livestock,  totaled  |716,137,- 
910.00  in  1920  and  only  $305,317,185.00  in  1910.  This  represents  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  $410,820,725.00  or  134.6  per  cent.  In  1909 
the  value  of  farm  crops  produced  was  $32,880,915.00  In  1919  the 
total  was  $126,492,411.00  an  increase  of  285.0  per  cent.  The  irri- 
gated area  of  Idaho  has  increased  more  than  ten  fold  in  the  period 
1890-1920;  from  217,005  acres  to  2,488,806  acres.  The  number  of  irri- 
gated farms  has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  6,603  to  42,106; 
the  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  from  $2,640.00  to  $13,811.00; 
value  of  farm  property  in  the  state  from  $25,857,530.00  to  $716,137,- 
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910.00;  and  the  value  of  farm  products  from  $3»848»930.00  to  1126,- 
492^11. 

STATE-WIDE  SERVICE 

The  rapid  g^rowth  of  the  state's  agriculture,  the  increasing  di- 
versification of  farm  practice,  and  the  introduction  of  specialization 
of  certain  fields  have  called  for  increased  service  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Funds  have  been  available  during  the 
biennium  to  meet  only  a  part  of  the  calls  for  experimentation.  An 
effort  has  been  made  in  directing  the  work  of  the  Station  to  plan 
and  assign  projects  to  take  care  of  the  most  important  problems.  The 
various  departments  were  requested  to  survey  their  respective  fields 
and  adapt  their  activities  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs.  In  at- 
tempting to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  Idaho  as  a  whole  much  of  the 
Station  activities  have  been  carried  into  the  field.  Four  substation 
farms  are  maintained,  as  follows: 

Aberdeen  Substation,  at  Aberdeen,  80  acres.  ^^^ 

Caldwell  Substation,  at  Caldwell,  320  acres.  /^) 

High  Altitude  Substation,  at  Felt,  200  acres.  ^"^ 
Sandpoint  Substation,  at  Sandpoint,  170  acres. 

Additional  points  of  contact  with  agricultural  problems  have 
been  established  through  temporary  field  stations.  The  advantage  of 
the  field  station  is  in  its  mobility.  When  work  is  completed  at  a 
field  station  the  equipment  and  temporary  shelter  may  easily  be 
transferred  elsewhere.  In  some  cases,  where  investigations  are  con- 
ducted away  from  Moscow,  a  minimum  of  equipment  and  no  erection 
of  laboratory  or  office  structures  are  required.  The  agricultural  field 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows : 

Experiments  with  the  leaf -roller  near  Post  Falls;  tests  with 
orchard  fertilizers  near  Coeur  d'Alene;  peat  soil  studies  on  the 
Pritchard  farm  near  Sandpoint;  spraying  experiments  in  the  Lewis- 
ton  Orchards;  studies  of  tomato  and  vegetable  production  under  irri- 
gation and  the  investigation  of  tomato  blight  near  Lewiston;  inves- 
tigations of  the  leaf -roll  and  mosaic  of  potatoes  at  Parma;  dusting 
experiments  for  the  control  of  alfalfa  weevil  and  co-operative  studies 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  ed-worm  at  Parma; 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  control  of  the  false  wireworm  at  Rex- 
burg;  experiments  with  potato  diseases  at  Ashton.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff  have  been  fortunate  in 
establishing  co-operative  agreements  with  county  agents  which  have 
permitted  methods  that  promise  success  under  laboratory  conditions 
to  be  tested  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  field.  This  whole  program  of 
Experiment  Station  service  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  two 
years  at  low  cost  and  with  every  assurance  of  rendering  valuable 
service  to  Idaho. 

The  Station  mailing  list  has  increased  year  by  year,  and  the 
list  to  date  contains  the  following: 
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fi 


Residents  of   Idaho :  11^00 

Residents  of  other  states. 3^00 

Foreign  200 


Total 15^00 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

All  of  the  work  in  the  Agrricultural  Experiment  Station  is  or- 
granized  on  a  project  basis.  Each  piece  of  work  in  progress  at  the 
present  time  is  conducted  according  to  a  written  plan,  a  copy  of  which 
is  on  file  in  the  Director's  office,  a  copy  prepared  for  the  project 
committee  of  the  station,  and  one  or  more  copies  for  the  use  of  those 
conducting  the  work.  A  list  of  the  projects  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
129,  published  under  date  of  January,  1922,  a  copy  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted herewith.  A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  list  of  proj- 
ects since  the  publication  of  this  bulletin.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  and  of  the  substation  farm  follows. 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

The  silage  studies  of  the  department  of  agricultural  chemistry 
have  produced  definite  information  regarding  the  c(»ni>osition  of  va- 
rious silage  crops,  their  nutritive  value  and  ease  of  storage.  The 
tolerance  of  crops  for  alkali  has  been  studied  during  the  past  two 
years  and  the  determinations  have  dealt  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
various  crops  to  alkali  salts.  A  large  number  of  analyses  were  made 
on  sugar  beets  grown  at  the  Aberdeen  Substation  in  connection  with 
sugar  beet  improvement  investigations.  The  data  collected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  study  of  the  effect  of  available  nitrogen  upon  the  protein 
content  of  wheat  have  been  published  in  Research  Bulletin  1.  In 
addition  to  its  major  projects,  the  department  is  co-operating  with 
several  other  departments  in  the  investigations  requiring  chemical 
determinations. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

The  chief  activity  of  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering 
has  been  in  assembling  data,  and  the  publishing  of  the  same,  deal- 
ing with  the  construction  of  septic  tanks,  and  in  the  study  of  me- 
chanical devices  for  the  distribution  of  dust  poisons  in  the  control  of 
alfalfa  weevil.  R.  B.  Gray,  head  of  the  department,  spent  a  portion 
of  the  summer  at  Parma  assisting  in  the  mechanical  phases  of  the 
distribution  of  dust  poisons. 

Agronomy 

The  department  of  agronomy  has  charge  of  a  large  acreage  of 
experimental  plots  on  the  Home  Station  at  Moscow  and  assists  with 
the  agronomic  activities  on  the  substations.  Studies  with  sweet 
clover,  having  to  do  with  cultural  methods  and  value  of  the  crop  for 
pasture  and  hay  have  yielded  valuable  results.     Investigations  with 
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com  are  carried  on  at  Moscow  and  at  Caldwell.  The  Home  Station 
results  indicate  the  special  merit  of  a  variety  that  has  been  carefully 
sheeted  for  several  years,  known  as  Rustler's  White  Dent.  More  re- 
cent experiments  have  been  initiated  with  sunflowers,  particularly 
with  reference  to  varieties  and  cultural  methods.  The  sunflower  has 
become  an  important  silage  crop  in  many  sections  of  the  state. 

The  time  of  the  soil  technologist  has  been  largely  taken  with  two 
problems,  the  study  of  the  slick  spots  of  southwestern  Idaho  and  the 
investigation  of  the  peat  lands  of  the  northern  counties.  A  definite 
acreage  has  been  set  apart  on  the  Caldwell  substation  for  the  study 
of  the  control  of  slick  spots.  This  problem  has  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tivity of  certain  large  spots  or  patches  scattered  over  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  southern  Idaho.  The  results  of  greenhouse  fertil- 
ization trials  with  i>eat  soils  were  transferred  to  the  field,  using  a 
tract  of  land  offered  by  Grant  Pritchard,  whose  farm  is  two  miles 
south  of  Sagle,  Idaho.  The  application  of  treatments  gave  a  marked 
increase  in  yields  in  the  field  trials  of  this  season. 

Animal  Husbandry 

The  major  effort  in  animal  husbandry  has  been  in  steer  and 
lamb  feeding  experiments  conducted  at  the  Caldwell  Substation. 
These  investigations  are  aimed  at  developing  a  mass  of  information 
that  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  feeding  industry  of  Idaho. 
118  steers  and  475  lambs  were  fed  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1920 
and  1921.  The  steers  were  divided  into  ten  lots,  and  lambs  into  seven 
lots.  73  steers  and  483  lambs  were  fed  during  the  winter  of  1921- 
1922.  The  steers  were  divided  into  seven  lots  and  the  lambs  into  sev- 
en lots.  The  more  important  comparisons  with  the  steers  were  long 
alfalfa  hay  with  cut  alfalfa  hay ;  hay  alone  as  compared  with  hay  and 
silage;  hay  alone  as  compared  with  hay,  grain  and  silage;  hay  and 
grain  .as  compared  with  hay,  g^'ain  and  silage,  the  allowances  of 
grain  and  silage  were  varied  in  the  different  lots  to  deter- 
mine the  most  economical  quantities  for  successful  results.  The  ra- 
tion fed  to  the  lambs  involved  comparisons  of  long  alfalfa  hay  and 
g^ain  with  cut  alfalfa  hay  and  grrain;  hay  and  grain  with  and 
without  silage  in  addition;  alfalfa  meal  as  compared  with 
long  and  cut  alfalfa;  com  as  compared  with  barley  in  fleshing 
lambs  for  market  and  a  light  as  compared  with  a  heavy  allowance  of 
g^rain.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  in  great  demand 
by  the  livestock  men  of  the  state. 

Bactaiolosy 

The  investigation  of  forest  soil  by  the  department  of  bacteriolo- 
gy, a  project  supported  by  the  Adams  fund,  has  shown  that  am- 
monia and  nitrate  accumulations  in  the  soil  are  distinctly  retarded 
by  applications  of  sawdust,  needles,  cones,  bark  and  other  tree  prod- 
ucts.   The  grreatest  retardation  has  resulted  from  the  application  of 
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cedar  sawdust  and  cedar  needles.  Maple  sawdust,  not  common  tc 
Idaho,  was  second  in  order  of  toxicity.  The  reduction  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  accumulation  ranged  from  five  to  sixty  per  cent.  Nitro- 
gen fixation  was  greatly  decreased  by  some  of  the  products  and 
practically  eliminated  by  others.  These  investigations  are  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  cause  of  low  productivity  of  timber  soils 
and  to  discover  remedial  measures.  The  department  of  bacteriology 
has  entered  upon  studies  of  the  effect  of  alkali  on  bacterial  activities 
in  soil  to  determine  the  relation  of  alkali  concentration  to  activities  of 
helpful  bacteria. 

Dairy  Husbandry 

Previous  to  this  past  year,  little  experimental  work  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry was  actually  in  progress  except  the  co-operative  breeding  work 
with  the  Federal  Dairy  Division  and  some  studies  of  growth.  The 
breeding  project,  comparing  line  breeding  and  inbreeding  with  out- 
crossing in  dairy  cattle,  has  been  under  way  for  two  years  and  quite 
a  number  of  F'  generation  females  have  been  obtained  and  a  few  F-2 
generation  females.  This  work  is  outlined  for  a  period  of  ten  more 
years.  Some  valuable  information  is  being  gathered  on  the  normal 
growth  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  in  the  Northwest. 

During  the  past  year,  silage  investigations  have  been  started  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  various  silage  crops  for  milking  cows 
and  for  wintering  heifers.  Com  silage  and  sunflower  silage  were 
compared  for  milk  production,  and  alfalfa  hay  was  compared  with 
alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage,  alfalfa  hay  and  sunflower  silage,  and  al- 
falfa hay  and  beet  pulp  for  wintering  heifers.  Some  work  has  been 
conducted  through  one  period  on  the  best  methods  of  raising  calves, 
comparing  two  and  three  times  a  day  feeding  and  pasture  versus  dry 
lot  feeding.  The  results  secured  to  date  indicate  that  two-time  feed- 
ing is  just  as  efficient  as  three-time,  and  that  the  pasture  method 
is  a  more  economical  method  of  raising  young  calves.  Some  work 
has  been  started  this  past  summer  with  pasture  crops  for  dairy  cat- 
tle. Another  project  recently  started  deals  with  the  value  of  feeding 
grain  during  the  dry-rest  period. 

The  official  testing  supervision  in  this  state  for  the  various  dairy 
breed  associations  has  developed  until  Idaho  ranks  well  up  among 
the  dairy  states.  It  is  requiring  a  g^'eat  deal  of  time,  and  most  states 
with  less  work  have  one  man  to  handle  this  work  alone. 

Entomology 

The  major  projects  in  entomology  during  the  first  year  of  the  bi- 
ennium  were  life  history  and  methods  of  control  studies  on  clover 
aphis,  experiments  with  poison  dusts  in  the  control  of  alfalfa  wee- 
vil, tests  with  spreaders  for  orchard  spray  materials,  life  history 
studies  of  the  codlin  moth,  and  investigations  of  the  eelworm  disease 
of  red  clover. 
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The  Station  entomologist,  Ralph  H.  Smith,  resigned  in  the  spring 
and  was  succeeded  by  Claude  Wakeland,  who  received  his  training 
under  Dr.  C.  P.  Gillette  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station.  The 
studies  of  codlin  moth  control,  the  use  of  spreaders,  and  control  of 
alfalfa  weevil  by  means  of  liquid  and  dust  sprays  have  been  con- 
tinued. In  addition,  there  has  been  initiated  a  study  of  eleodes  bee- 
tle, a  problem  of  vital  importance  to  the  wheat  growing  sections  of 
the  upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

Farm  Management  and  Farm  Eeonomics 

The  two  farm  management  studies,  one  in  the  Palouse  district 
in  co-operation  with  the  Washing^ton  State  College,  and  the  other 
in  the  Twin  Falls  district  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of  the  Sugar 
Beet  Investigations,  were  continued  during  the  biennium.  The  fact 
of  special  interest  in  studying  the  cost  of  producing  various  crops, 
was  the  wide  range  between  the  lowest  €Uid  the  highest  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel,  or  per  other  unit.  The  facts  collected  include  the 
basic  acre  requirements,  such  as  horse  and  man  hours,  seeds,  sacks,  etc. 
At  any  time  current  costs  may  be  applied  to  these  basic  require- 
ments and  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  be  quickly  brought  down  to 
date.  A  part  of  the  information  secured  in  the  Twin  Falls  district 
deals  with  the  relative  profitableness  of  competing  crops.  The  re- 
sult of  the  Palouse  district  investigation  has  been  reported  in  mime- 
ographed form.  Research  Bulletin  2  is  an  exhaustive  report  of  the 
relative  profitableness  of  seven  competing  crops  in  the  Twin  Falls 
district. 

Forestry 

During  the  past  year  Bulletin  1003,  entitled  Distillation  of  Stump 
Wood  and  Logging  Wastes  of  Yellow  Pine,  was  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Ag^riculture  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Idaho.  Studies  during  the  summer  of  1921  provided  a  mass  of  data 
to  be  used  in  mapping  the  logged-off  lands  of  Idaho.  A  preliminary 
report  has  been  issued  on  work  aimed  at  determining  the  relative  du- 
rability of  commercial  Idaho  woods  under  field  conditions. 

Horticultore 

A  large  number  of  trees  in  the  apple  breeding  project  fruited 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  records  taken  include  data  regard- 
ing keeping  qualities.  No  seedling  have  as  yet  produced  fruit  that  is 
gn^eatly  superior  to  existing  varieties.  Several  seedling^  under  obser- 
vation have  considerable  merit,  however,  for  special  purposes.  One 
of  the  Wagener-Ben  Davis  crosses  is  at  least  a  month  earlier  than 
the  Wagener  and  its  season  extends  beyond  the  Wagener.  The  to- 
mato breeding  is  directed  toward  developing  strains  that  are  earlier 
than  those  now  in  use  in  this  district  and,  in  addition,  are  heavier 
yielders  of  well  shaped  fruit.  The  best  results  so  far  are  from  cer- 
tain selections  of  Earliana. 
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Studies  in  vegetable  garden  seed  production  indicate  a  field  for 
that  industry  in  Idaho.  Tests  of  fertilizers  for  vegetable  and  tree 
crops  have  been  initiated.  Investigations  dealing  with  sprays 
for  the  control  of  leaf-roll,  in  co-operation  with  the  department  of 
entomology,  and  a  study  of  varieties  and  cultural  methods  for  head 
lettuce  growing  under  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  conditions  were 
started  in  1922. 

Plant  Pathology 

That  the  temperature  and  moisture  content  of  the  soil  at  seed- 
ing time  have  a  very  definite  effect  upon  the  amount  of  smut  present 
in  the  crop  at  harvest  has  been  definitely  established  by  the  depart^ 
ment  of  plant  pathology.  The  amount  of  smut  infections  increased  as 
the  amount  of  moisture  increased  up  to  saturation.  The  highest  in- 
fection developed  at  the  lowest  temperatures.  An  extended  survey 
of  the  potato-producing  regions  of  Idaho  revealed  the  fact  that  mosaic 
and  leaf -roll  are  very  common  in  the  state,  and  that  they  are  caus- 
ing each  year  an  increased  amount  of  damage.  In  the  study  of  calico 
and  russet  dwarf  disease  of  the  potato,  *it  has  been  found  that  the  cal- 
ico disease  is  apparently  transmitted  not  only  by  means  of  the  dis- 
eased tubers,  but  evidently  also  is  spread  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
field 

An  Adams  project  dealing  with  the  potato  mosaic  problem  has 
been  approved  in  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the  initial 
work  started  at  the  field  station  near  Parma.  Extensive  tests  with 
copper  carbonate  dust  for  prevention  of  bunt  or  the  stinking  smut 
of  wheat  have  indicated  need  for  further  trials.  Comparative  field 
tests,  using  copper  carbonate  along  with  standard  treatments  now 
in  common  use,  were  planned  this  year.  Most  of  the  treatments  and 
fall  seedings  are  already  made. 

Poultry  Husbandry 

That  skimmilk  is  the  most  profitable  source  of  Protein  for  lay- 
ing hens  is  shown  by  the  first  years'  study  of  the  various  sources  of 
protein  by  the  department  of  poultry  husbandry.  The  skimmilk  may 
entirely  replace  the  meat  scraps  in  the  ration,  and  when  fed  with 
peas  and  pea  meal  it  greatly  enhances  their  value.  The  skimmilk  gave 
an  excellent  profit  over  feed  cost  with  average  production  throughout 
the  year  of  47.4  per  cent  for  Leghorn  pullets.  The  feeding  work  to 
date  indicates  that  poultry  keepers  do  not  need  to  go  out  of  the  state 
to  secure  grains  for  feeding  their  poultry. 

Pure  Seed 

The  primary  object  of  the  pure  seed  work  is  to  point  the  way  to 
high  quality  seed  production,  and  to  insure  quality  seeds  for  plant- 
ing. An  additional  object  is  the  identification  and  elimination 
of  weeds  that  are  detrimental  to  the  small  seed  industry  and  to  gen- 
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eral  fanning.  The  inspection  work  carried  the  inspectors  into  31 
counties.  One  hundred  and  twenty  dealers'  establishments  in  60 
towns  were  visited  and  inspected.  The  two  laboratories,  the  main  lab- 
oratory in  Boise  and  the  branch  at  Moscow  received  and  analyzed  3933 
samples  during  1921.  Final  reports  for  1922  are  not  yet  available, 
but  the  samples  will  at  least  equal  the  record  of  1921.  Approximately 
80  carloads  of*  small  seeds  will  be  shipped  from  the  Boise  Valley  alone 
this  season,  which  is  approximately  2,400,000  pounds.  The  pure  seed 
activities,  including  importation  analysis,  weed  identfication  and 
other  forms  of  educational  service,  are  performing  a  valuable  work  in 
the  development  of  a  seed  producing  industry  of  great  economic  im- 
portance to  the  state. 

Zoology 

The  cytological  studies  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  sheep  is 
nearing  completion.  New  work  has  been  started  on  the  cells  of  goats. 
Tissues  have  been  obtained  from  both  homed  and  hornless  goats. 
The  preliminary  studies  indicate  that  horns  are  transmitted  as  a  sex- 
linked  character,  the  same  as  in  sheep. 

Aberdeen  Substation 

Federation  wheat  has  in  recent  years  out-yielded  all  other  varie- 
ties grown  on  the  substation  farm,  and  is  being  continued  on  select- 
ed fields  located  in  various  sections  of  the  irrigated  region.  If  these 
further  tests  are  favorable  this  variety  will  be  recommended  and  dis- 
tributed next  year  through  co-operation  with  the  Extension  Division. 
You  will  recall  the  fact  that  Dicklow  wheat  was  improved  at  Aber- 
deen and  Trebi  barley  introduced  there,  thoroughly  tested  in  com- 
parison with  common  varieties,  and  then  recommended  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  irrigated  district.  Another  Aberdeen  Substation  product 
is  a  highly  valuable  oat  variety,  the  Idamine.  The  seed  of  the  Mc- 
Adoo  field  pea  and  the  everbearing  garden  pea  were  increased  the 
past  season,  and  seed  is  now  on  hand  for  further  increase  and  gen- 
eral distribution  to  farmers.  G.  A.  Wiebe,  a  1922-graduate  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Cereal  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  position  of  junior  plant 
breeder  and  assigned  to  work  at  the  Aberdeen  Substation. 

Caldwell  Substation 

Early  in  1921  twleve  acres  of  the  Caldwell  Substation  were 
mapped  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  locating  the  "slick  spots."  This 
tract  of  land  has  been  set  aside  for  experimental  work  to  determine 
methods  of  "slick  spot''  elimination.  The  trials  include  the  use  of 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  as  green  manure  and  the  application  of  va- 
rious soil  amendments. 

Several  varieties  of  com  are  under  test  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining those  varieties  best  adapted  for  the  production  of  silage 
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and  those  especially  adapted  for  growing  mature  ear  com.  The  1921 
yields  of  silage^  on  the  basis  of  harvesting  100  hills  of  each  of  the 
varieties,  varied  from  8.53  tons  to  22.39  tons  per  acre. 

Experiments  were  started  late  in  1921  to  test  methods  of  grow- 
ing out  dairy  heifers,  dividing  the  Substation  yearling  heifers  into 
two  groups.  One  lot  was  fed  hay  alone,  a  common  practice  in  the 
irrigated  regions,  and  the  other  was  fed  hay  and  com  silage.  The 
Substation  cows  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  fed  hay  alone  and 
the  other  fed  hay  and  com  silage.  The  steer  and  lamb  feeding  in- 
vestigations for  the  two  seasons  of  the  biennium  are  discussed  under 
animal  husbandry. 

High  Altitude  Substation 

The  High  Altitude  Substation  consists  of  160  acres  of  dry-farm- 
ing land  and  40  acres  of  irrigated  land.  During  the  biennium  the  ir- 
rigated farm  has  been  used  as  headquarters  and  the  land  seeded  to 
grain  for  feeding  the  work  horses.  Extensive  experiments  have  dealt 
with  the  variety  tests  of  cereals;  with  the  introduction  of  new  crops, 
such  as  legumes,  buckwheat,  and  other  crops  not  commonly  grown  in 
the  district;  rate,  date,  and  depth  of  seeding  of  wheats;  and  cultural 
methods  aimed  at  developing  the  most  efficient  methods  of  handling 
the  summer  fallow.  These  experiments  are  of  interest  to  a  vast  re- 
gion extending  from  beyond  Ashland  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of 
Victor  on  the  south  and  from  the  Wyoming  line  on  the  east  to  Rex- 
burg  on  the  west. 

On  August  5th  of  this  year  a  Field  Day  was  held  at  the  High 
Altitude  Substation.  One  hundred  farmers  went  over  the  farm  and 
viewed  the  experimental  plots.  These  men  expressed  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  experiments  under  way.  Among  the  varities  of  grain  that 
are  already  showing  promise  are  Triplet  and  Hybrid  148  wheats,  Tre- 
bi  barley,  Rosen  rye  and  Victory  oats.  The  date  of  seeding  tests 
have  so  far  clearly  indicated  late  August  and  early  September  as  the 
most  satisfactory  dates  of  seeding  for  this  region.  The  results  se- 
cured in  the  investigations  at  the  High  Altitude  Substation  during  the 
past  two  years  promise  that  this  work  will  be  of  great  economic  im- 
portance in  the  future  development  of  the  vast  dry-farming  area  in 
eastern  Idaho. 

Sandpoint  Sobstation 

The  Sandpoint  Substation  was  established  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  the  cut-over  regions.  The  experiments  have  been 
planned  with  the  assistance  of  the  various  departments  in  the  Home 
Station  and  are  aimed  at  the  testing  of  varieties  to  find  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  cut^ver  regions;  the  introduction  and  testing  of  new 
crops;  the  study  of  cultural  methods,  dates,  and  methods  of  seeding 
grains  and  legumes;  the  study  of  rotation  and  soil  fertilization;  and 
the  development  of  a  farm  plan  that  will  permit  the  use  of  livestock 
as  a  means  of  marketing  the  crops  of  the  cut^ver  lands.    Much  time 
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has  been  required  to  clear  the  land  and  to  develop  the  experimental 
data  fundamental  in  the  constructive  program. 

During  the  biennium  the  farm  has  produced  three  pieces  of  in- 
formation of  real  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Bonner  and  neigh- 
boring counties.  Sunflowers  have  been  introduced  and  successfully 
grown,  and  have  yielded  under  favorable  conditions  ten  tons  of  silage 
to  the  acre.  Sweet  clover  has  been  successfully  grown  on  the  farm, 
and  has  yielded  more  per  acre  than  any  other  legume.  The  testing 
of  seeding  and  cultural  methods  has  resulted  in  facts  that  enables 
the  farm  superintendent  to  secure  excellent  stands  of  legumes  in  one 
of  the  driest  springs  on  record  at  Sandpoint.  The  data  being  accum- 
ulated from  year  to  year  at  Sandpoint  will  be  found  of  great  value 
in  the  progress  of  farming  in  the  cut-over  sections. 

Needs 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  to  do  with  the  securing 
of  new  information  and  the  developing  of  new  methods  in  farming. 
Its  work  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  productivity,  the  efficiency,  and 
the  profitableness  of  farming  in  the  state:  In  order  that  this  work 
may  be  most  effective  several  of  the  departments  of  the  Station  must 
have  more  adequate  provision  in  the  way  of  land,  equipment  and 
other  working  facilities. 

The  agronomy  department  is  in  serious  need  of  more  land  for  ex- 
perimental plot  work  and  for  increasing  the  more  promising  varieties. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  this  problem  in  the  report  of  the  College 
of  Agrriculture.  Additional  support  is  required  for  the  work  in  soil 
physics.  The  studies  of  ''slick  spots,"  of  alkali  soils,  of  fertilization 
of  cut-over  mineral  soils,  and  of  improving  the  peat  soil  lands  are 
among  the  most  important  of  all  of  the  work  of  the  station.  Addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  for  carrying  on  co-operative  experiments 
with  farmers,  for  travel  and  for  technical  help. 

The  department  of  agrricultural  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  plant 
pathology  deal  with  fundamental  problems  of  plant  and  animal  pro- 
duction. These  departments  are  in  need  of  further  allowance  for 
equipment  and  of  more  grenerous  provision  for  technical  help  and  for 
labor. 

The  steer  and  lamb  feeding  investigations  of  animal  husbandry, 
carried  on  at  the  Caldwell  Substation,  are  fundamental  to  the  future 
of  livestock  production  and  finishing  within  the  state.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  secure  livestock  for  these  investigations  through  loans 
and  contracts,  and  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  secure  the  live- 
stock at  the  time  desired  and  of  the  uniform  quality  necessary  fo^' 
accurate  experiments.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary,  if  these  inves- 
tigations are  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  that  the  livestock  be  mar- 
keted and  followed  through  to  slaughter  by  representatives  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  This  is  not  possible  with  lambs  and  steers  se- 
cured by  the  loan  or  the  contract  method.     Sufficient  funds  should 
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be  made  available,  therefore,  to  enable  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment to  buy  steers  and  lambs  to  be  used  in  each  year's  investigrations. 
Once  the  initial  appropriation  is  made  the  sales  each  year  will  re- 
store the  orisrinal  amount  invested  and  the  fund  will  become  a  rotat- 
ing one  to  carry  on  the  work  indefinitely. 

The  department  of  dairy  husbandry  has  been  handicapped  for 
equipment  and  help  in  carrying  on  its  investigational  program.  A 
rapidly  developing  dairy  industry  and  an  extensive  system  of  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  require  new  knowledge  and  new  methods. 
Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  fidd  of  dairying  must  look  to 
the  dairy  husbandry  department  of  the  station  for  new  information 
and  guidance. 

The  department  of  poultry  husbandry  is  requesting  an  experi- 
mental poultry  farm  separate  and  apart  from  the  plant  used  for  in- 
structional purposes.  The  present  plant  is  not  of  adequate  size  for 
both  teaching  and  investigational  work.  The  income  from  the  poul- 
try has  rapidly  increased.  The  head  of  the  department  of  poultry 
husbandry  states  that  a  new  experimental  plant  when  once  estab- 
lished can  be  made  practically  self-supporting. 

The  investigations  in  entomology  have  been  popular  to  a  marked 
degree.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  continue  the  investigations 
that  have  been  under  way.  Particular  effort  must  be  put  forth  to 
develop  effective  control  methods  for  alfalfa  weevil.  Field  head- 
quarters have  been  located  at  Parma  for  entomological  experimen- 
tation. It  is  recommended  that  a  special  appropriation  be  sought  to 
support  entomological  investigations  and  extension  work  under  the 
general  title,  Alfalfa  Weevil  and  Other  Insects.  The  work  has  been 
so  supported  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  will  be  found  reference 
to  the  popular  demand  for  information  and  assistance  in  the  fidd 
of  farm  economics.  The  farm  management  investigations  have  been 
exceedingly  valuable  in  the  state,  and  this  work  should  be  continued 
and  new  investigations  initiated  in  the  related  fields  of  distribution, 
storagre  and  other  phases  of  farm  economics. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  support  for  the  pure  seed  work  be 
again  sought,  with  an  increase  of  something  like  25  per  cent  in  the 
amount  because  of  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  seed  testing  and 
other  service  made  on  the  pure  seed  department. 

The  substation  farms,  four  in  number,  are  strategically  located 
with  reference  to  the  large  region  that  has  special  problems  in  farm- 
ing. Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the  securing  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Aberdeen  Station.  This  farm  is  contributing  data  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  development  of  irrigated  agriculture. 
The  fifteen-year  lease  will  expire  in  1926.  The  state  can  not  afford 
to  relinquish  the  lease  of  this  well  organized  and  wisely  directed 
experimental  farm.  The  productivity  of  the  Caldwell  Substation  has 
increased  from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  the  policies  now  in  opera- 
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tion.  The  farm  affords  an  admirable  location  for  feeding  investi- 
gations, and  the  experimental  livestock  furnishes  a  market  for  the 
hay,  grain,  and  silage  produced  upon  the  farm.  The  mianure  returned 
to  the  farm  brings  increased  fertility.  This  farm  is  deserving  of 
generous  support  The  money  expended  is  yielding  facts  of  value  to 
the  farmers  of  southwestern  Idaho,  and  the  increased  production 
has  added  to  the  total  value  of  the  capital  investment.  The  im- 
provements are  inexpensive  and  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  Within 
a  few  years  permanent  bams  and  other  buildings  must  be  erected  in 
order  that  substantial  housing  and  equipment  may  be  available. 
The  Sandpoint  Substation  is  reasonably  well  equipped  and  the  build- 
ings are  adequate.  Maintenance  funds  should  be  provided  in  sufficient 
amount  so  that  the  experimental  work  may  be  properly  cared  for. 
Increased  support  for  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  will  yield  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  instructional 
work  in  agriculture,  to  the  extension  program,  and  to  the  perma- 
nence and  prosperity  of  Idaho  farming. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  IDDINGS, 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR 


To  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture', 

The  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Division  has  for  the  past 
biennium  conducted  its  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Smith-Lever 
act  approved  May  8,  1914.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  "to  aid  in 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical 
information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics 
and  to  encourage  the  application  of  same."  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  above  program  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  "in  con- 
nection with  the  (agrricultural)  collie  or  collies  in  each  state  *  *  *  * 
an  agricultural  extension  work  which  shall  be  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of  Afirriculture." 

The  act  further  states,  "Sec.  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  at- 
tending or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and 
imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be 
carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  col- 
leges receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

The  organization  which  has  been  entrusted  with  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  law  during  the  1921-1922 
biennium  consists  of  68  highly  trained  workers  divided  as  follows: 
County  acrricultural  agents  29,  county  and  district  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  6,  county  and  district  club  agents  5,  and  23  specialists, 
administrative  officers,  stenographers  and  clerks.  These  together  with 
loyal  volunteer  workers  in  hundreds  of  organized  communities 
Uuroughout  the  state  constitute  the  working  force  of  the  University 
of  Idaho  Extension  Division. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  financial  conditions  within  the  state  during  this  biennium 
have  made  it  impossible  to  continue  with  the  policy  of  placing  a 
county  agricultural  agent,  a  home  demonstration  agent  and  a  boys' 
and  girls'  club  agent  in  each  county.  Many  counties  will,  in  fact, 
never  have  sufficient  assessed  valuation  to  justify  the  employment  of 
more  than  one  extension  worker.    Because  of  this  condition  the  fam- 
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ily  type  of  extension  organization  has  been  stressed  to  a  cn^^ater 
degree  during  the  past  two  years  than  ever  before.  The  county 
agricultural  agent  in  each  county  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  organizing  the  entire  extension  program  for  both  adults  and 
juniors.  Additional  assistance  is  furnished  in  those  counties  where 
the  financial  situation  is  such  that  more  than  one  county  worker  may 
be  employed.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  county  agricultural  agents 
with  home  economics  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  programs,  dis- 
trict extension  agents  in  these  two  lines  of  work  are  being  employed 
as  rapidly  as  available  funds  will  permit.  The  district  agent  who 
works  in  a  small  group  of  counties  is  a  specialist  in  organization  of 
either  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  or  home  economics  and  assists  the 
county  acrncultural  agent  in  organizing  these  respective  lines.  The  ex- 
tension specialists  who  work  in  cooperation  with  the  county  and  dis- 
trict workers  render  them  assistance  in  all  lines  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  a  junior  or  adult  activity. 

Administration  of  all  extension  activities  is  carried  out  through 
the  Director's  office.  The  County  Agent  Leader  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  working  out  county  programs  of  work  and  making  arrange- 
ments with  county  commissioners  to  finance  county  extension  agents. 
The  State  Club  Leader  and  Home  Demonstration  Agent  Leader  are 
specialists  in  organization  of  their  respective  lines  of  work.  The 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  Leader  also  acts  in  the  capacity  of  senior 
specialist  in  home  economics  and  is  required  to  approve  subject  mat- 
ter sent  into  the  field.  All  specialists  are  scheduled  in  accordance 
with  calls  which  are  made  for  their  services  through  the  Director's 
office. 

FINANCES 

The  appropriation  for  cooperative  Extension  work  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics  passed  by  the  1921  session  of  the  state 
legislature  amounted  to  $128,627.  In  addition  the  legislature  also 
made  a  special  appropriation  of  $15,000.00  for  alfalfa  weevil  control 
and  $10,000.00  for  the  promotion  of  Pure  Seed  work.  There  was  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $31,441.96  in  the  Rodent  control  appropriation 
which  was  originally  made  by  the  1919  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  extension  division  used  only  that  portion  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  control  appropriation  which  was  exi>ended  in  carrying  out 
demonstrations  in  control  of  weevil  and  other  injurious  insects  among 
the  farmers,  and  also  defrayed  certain  expenses  in  investigational 
work  which  was  undertaken  by  the  University  of  Idaho  Experiment 
Station.  A  sum  of  $69,583.48  was  received  by  the  Extension  Division 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  act  of  May  8,  1914.  The  Supplementary  Extension  Federal 
Smith-Lever  appropriation  from  the  same  source  amounted  to  $20,- 
858.33.  This  fund  was  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orig- 
inal Smith-Lever  funds.    The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
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tare,  through  the  States  Relations  Service,  contributed  |51,870.00, 
which  was  paid  directly  to  the  county  extension  agents  in  salaries. 
The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  also  contributed  approximately 
$28,797.14  toward  the  rodent  control  program.  This  has  been  spent 
for  the  most  part  in  the  purchase  of  strychnine  and  other  supplies 
for  rodent  extermination  on  public  lands.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners in  28  counties  where  Extension  work  has  been  carried  on 
have  contributed  approximately  $178,998.55  in  addition  to  the  amount 
furnished  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

A  financial  statement  showing  in  detail  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  will  be  found  on  page  41. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Extension  Division  publications  have  been  printed  in  con- 
formity with  a  tyi>ographical  standard  which  was  established  during 
the  1919-1920  biennium.  There  have  been  published  10  bulletins  with 
a  total  edition  of  33,500  copies.  There  has  also  been  a  reprint  of  6  bul- 
letins with  a  total  edition  of  19,000  copies.  From  time  to  time  news- 
paper articles  and  other  publicity  material  have  been  sent  to  the 
newspapers  and  farm  publications.  Extension  publications  are  not 
distributed  through  a  general  mailing  list  but  are  mailed  upon  individ- 
ual request. 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT  WORK 

County  agent  work  first  originated  in  the  United  States  through 
the  demands  made  upon  the  agricultural  colleges  of  two  states,  name- 
ly: New  York  and  Texas,  and  upon  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  leading  citizens  at  the  head  of  farmers'  organizations 
and  commercial  clubs  for  assistance  in  the  solution  of  fundamental 
agricultural  and  livestock  problems,  which  were  seriously  menacing 
the  prosperity  of  the  communities.  The  service  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  from  similar  demands  in  other  sections  until  2421  coun- 
ties are  now  placing  increasing  demands  upon  the  colleges  of  agrricul- 
ture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  demon- 
strational  work  in  the  field. 

In  the  beginning  the  service  was  financed  through  contributions 
made  by  railroads,  commercial  bodies,  farmers'  organizations  and 
public  spirited  citizens  but  in  1914  congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  establishing  co-operative  extension  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
land  grant  colleges.  The  Act  permitted  of  the  formation  of  co-part- 
nerships between  the  Federal,  state  and  county  units  of  government 
and  local  agencies  to  finance  the  service  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  contracts  between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  state  government  of  Idaho  require  the  supervision  of  the  service 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

In  Idaho,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the 
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legislature  of  the  State  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  also  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  various  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  to  pro- 
vide funds  in  addition  to  those  contributed  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  first  demand  made  upon  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  this  service  was  made  in  Bonner  County. 
In  1914  the  county  commissioners  of  three  counties  sought  to  contract 
with  the  University  Extension  Division  for  the  service  and  provided 
twice  the  amount  of  the  funds  set  aside  by  the  Extension  Division.  In 
1916  six  counties  made  requests  for  county  demonstrational  work.  At 
this  time  the  Extension  Division  adopted  a  policy  of  refusing  to  con- 
tract for  the  extension  of  the  service  to  any  county  until  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  farmers  had  signed  petitions  requesting  the  serv- 
ice and  agreeing  to  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture in  disseminating  and  applying  instruction  given  out  by  the  col- 
lie. Entrance  into  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  counties 
of  the  state  was  delayed  for  a  period  of  eight  months  because  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  policy,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  delega- 
tions of  citizens  strongly  appealed  for  the  service  and  the  local  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  had  announced  that  it  had  set  aside  the 
funds  necessary  to  adequately  finance  the  work  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  sign  the  necessary  contracts  at  any  time. 

In  1916  the  College  of  Agrriculture  extended  county  agrent  work  to 
seven  counties.  When  the  World  war  started  in  1917  the  national 
government  urged  that  agricultural  agents  be  appointed  in  all  agri- 
cultural counties  to  stimulate  production  and  thus  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  demand  was  made  upon  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  National  Council  of  Defense  and  co-operating  with  it, 
state  and  county  councils  of  defense.  The  result  was  to  increase 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  sixteen  counties  in  1917  and  thirty  counties 
in  1918.  Since  the  war  ended  counties  have  requested  the  service  as 
follows:  In  1919,  thirty-two;  in  1920,  thirty-four;  in  1921,  thirty- 
five;  in  1922,  twenty-nine. 

The  county  programs  of  work  for  1921-1922  were  based  on  present 
or  prospective  sources  of  income.  The  county  agent  visits  a  commu- 
nity and  sits  in  conference  with  a  committee  of  leading  farmers  rep- 
resenting each  important  source  of  income.  The  agent  then  lists  the 
sources  of  income  of  the  community  and  immediately  opposite  each 
source  of  income  notes  the  factors  which  limit  profits.  If  wheat,  for 
example,  is  one  of  the  important  sources  of  income  it  may  be  dis- 
covered that  a  plant  disease  such  as  smut  takes  twelve  bushels  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  yield  and  that  some  rodent  such  as  squirrels 
causes  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.  It  is  then  agreed  with  the  committee  that 
a  number  of  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  on  farms  in  the  com- 
munity by  agents  of  the  College  of  Agrriculture  demonstrating  how 
smut  may  be  controlled  and  how  rodents  may  be  exterminated.  Before 
the  conference  adjourns  the  committee  agrees  that  each  project  leader 
will  secure  the  adoption  of  the  practice  advocated  at  demonstrations 
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on  a  certain  number  of  farms  in  the  community.  They  also  agree  to 
such  incidentals  as  supply  materials,  seeing  that  good  att^idance  is 
had  at  meetings,  etc,  in  return  for  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
made  in  the  community  by  the  Extension  Division.  The  community 
and  county  and  state  program  of  county  agent  work  has  thus  become 
during  the  past  biennium  one  which  has  been  determined^by  agree- 
ment between  agents  of  the  college  and  forward-looking  citizens  and 
arises  out  of  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  community. 

Including  supervision,  the  approximate  cost  of  financing  the 
service  per  month  per  county  in  1921  and  1922  has  been  $126.27  from 
federal  and  state  sources  and  $206.95  from  county  sources. 

County  agent  work  was  extended  into  six  hundred  ninety-four 
communities  in  thirty-five  counties  in  1921  and  1922. 

1921— Meetings  held _ - 1,617 

Total  attendance 30,471 

1922— Meetings  held 4,247         /7\ 

Total  attendance  „ 99,884         \^ 

Total  for  biennium : 

Meetings  — -.» « _ ~ 5,864 

Attendance - .:. 130,355 

BOYS*  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK 

The  aim  of  Junior  Extension  Work  is  to  train  boys  and  girls 
through  organized  groups  of  clubs  in  the  qualities  of  good  citizenship 
and  public  service;  to  make  available  the  educational  values  contained 
in  modem  industry,  and  to  supplement  the  home,  the  school  and  the 
state  with  a  constructive,  demonstrational  work  program  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics.  Its  further  purpose  is  to  develop  in  the 
young  people  an  understanding  of  the  opportunity,  the  dignity  and  the 
honor  of  productive  work;  to  create  in  the  boys  and  girls  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  calling  of  their  parents,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
business  of  the  agricultural  and  home  economic  industries  in  their 
home  communities.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  is  also  organized  so 
as  to  bring  about  conditions  whereby  children  may  earn  and  own  their 
property  at  home,  and  to  form  habits  of  economy  and  thrift  through 
the  realization  of  money  value  and  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
the  self -earned  dollar;  to  establish  a  square  deal  and  lend  a  voice  in 
the  managing  of  affairs  that  will  stand  for  the  construction  and  up- 
building of  humanity. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  biennium.  Junior  Extension  Work 
in  Idaho  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  retrenchment  campaign 
of  the  legislature  which  caused  the  budget  to  be  cut  severely.  At 
the  banning  of  the  biennium,  there  were  nine  full-time  county  club 
leaders,  besides  a  state  assistant  for  girl's  work.  In  April,  1920, 
the  State  Club  leader  and  Assistant  State  Club  leader  resigned,  leav- 
ing the  state  office  vacant  for  a  period  of  approximately  two  and  one- 
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half  months.  Between  January,  1920  and  January,  1921,  the  county 
force  had  dwindled  to  three  employes  and  the  state  force  to  one  state 
leader^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1922,  Junior  Extension  Work  with 
its  small  force,  a  State  Leader  and  three  county  club  agents,  was 
carried  om  under  a  great  handicap.  The  period  of  reconstruction  of 
Extension  Work  reduced  the  Junior  Department  much  more  than 
either  of  the  other  departments.  Since  the  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion affected  Junior  Extension  work  directly,  it  has  been  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  the  Junior  Extension  Department  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  future  Junior  Ex- 
tension activities  in  Idaho.  It  was  decided  that  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Agents  were  to  carry  on  a  family  tjrpe  of  program,  and  that  this 
program  should  represent  the  home,  including  the  man,  .the  woman 
and  the  child  in  so  far  as  was  possible. 

In  the  reconstruction  work  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  very  con- 
servative progrram  must  be  worked  out  and  consequently  the  county 
and  state  programs  for  adult  work  as  outlined  by  University  Exten- 
sion Specialists  were  followed  in  so  far  as  possible.  In  addition  to  this, 
major  projects  were  decided  upon  with  three  fundamental  principles  in 
view.  First,  is  the  project  a  good  business  proposition  for  a  boy  or 
girl  to  undertake  and  follow.  Second,  is  the  trademark  of  quality 
embraced  in  the  project  such  as  to  demonstrate  its  merits  as  opposed 
to  the  general  practice  in  the  community  or  county.  Third,  is  the 
project  capable  of  sufficient  volume  to  justify  the  time,  effort  and  ex- 
pense of  promoting  it.  With  these  three  principles  in  mind,  the  Junior 
Extension  Department  is  striving  to  build  among  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Idaho  a  more  constructive  agricultural  policy;  and  to  maintain  more 
healthful,  more  efficient  and  happier  homes. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  methods,  and  with  the  idea  in  mind 
to  develop  a  state  program  of  work  through  field  extension  accents,  in 
the  spring  of  1922,  two  District  Club  Leaders,  who  worked  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  club  specialists,  were  added  to  the  Club  force,  making  a  total 
of  five  field  workers  for  the  year. 

The  District  Leaders  have  worked  with  the  County  Agents  and 
Home  Demonstration  ^^gents,  helping  to  put  across  a  part  of  their 
regular  program,  using  members  of  the  Junior  Club  Work  as  demon- 
strators. While  the  methods  of  organization  have  only  been  in  force 
the  past  season,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  As  a  result 
of  the  force  in  the  field  decreasing,  the  volume  of  Club  Work  has  de- 
creased, but  the  number  of  dollars  invested,  the  value  of  the  products, 
and  the  total  value  of  wealth  added  to  the  state  has  not  decreased  in 
the  same  proportion,  although  it  is  somewhat  smaller  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  paragraphs. 

In  1921,  there  were  243  clubs  organized  in  the  state,  of  which 
number  146  were  standard  clubs.  The  total  enrollment  amounted  to 
2227,  with  a  total  of  1778  finishing  the  work.     The  total  value  of 
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wealth  produced  by  these  products  amounted  to  $122,523.57.  The  to- 
tal costs  in  producing^  these  amounted  to  $48,576.7 1»  leaving  the  total 
value  above  costs  of  $73,946.86.  In  1922,  there  were  261  clubs  organ- 
ized in  the  state,  of  which  number  119  were  standard  clubs.  The  total 
enrollment  amounted  to  1964  with  a  total  of  1594,  or  81  per  cent 
(plus),  finishing  the  work.  The' total  value  of  wealth  produced  by 
these  products  amounted  to  $156,027.77.  The  total  costs  in  producing 
these  amounted  to  $65,150.35,  leaving  the  total  value  above  costs  of 
$90,867.42.  The  total  overhead  for  1922  was  $21,944.91,  leaving  a  to- 
tal value  of  wealth  to  the  state,  over  and  above  expenses,  of  $68,922.51. 

STATISTICAL.  SUMMARY— OVER  FIVETEAR  PERIOD 

1918-1022,  Indusive    • 


Clabs  ori^nized 
Enrollment  


Members  reportiniir 
Value  of  products  ~. 
Cost  of  Production 
Value  above  cost  — 


Total  overhead 

Salaries  and  expense   of 

state  and  field   workers- 


Net  profit 

Club  department 


1918 


11«8 

7496 

8660 

$  92.488.48 

84.869.81 

68,079.17 

85,870.87 

22.208.90 


1919 


521 
4860 
2889 
$  95,992.81 
38.087.70 
57,904.61 
88.896.78 

19,007.88 


1920 


491 

4864 

8497 

$199,865.68 

92.092.77 

107,278.06 

55.293.40 

51,979.66 


1921 


248 

2227 

1778 

$122,528.51 

48,576.71 

73,946.86 

80.546.15 

43,400.71 


1922 


261 

1964 

1594 

$156,027.77 

65,150.86 

90,867.42 

21.944.91 

68.922.61 
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CLUB  CAM1»  AND  JUNIOR  STATE  FAIR 

During  the  fall  of  1921,  a  club  camp  was  erected  within  the  fair 
grounds  for  the  Junior  Club  members  of  Idaho.  Separate  grounds 
were  arranged  where  the  Junior  Club  members  held  the  Junior  State 
Fair  within  the  regular  State  Fair.  The  county  champion  demon- 
stration teams,  stock  judges  and  the  exhibitors  of  livestock  from  the 
various  counties  were  awarded  a  free  trip  to  the  State  Fair  in  recog- 
nition of  their  efforts.  Approximately,  150  boys  and  girls  from  coun- 
ties where  club  work  is  represented  brought  their  stock  for  exhibition 
and  gave  a  number  of  demonstrations  of  their  respective  lines  of  work 
at  the  State  Fair  in  the  fall  of  1921,  and  again  in  1922. 

These  boy.s  and  girls  were  housed  in  dormitories  on  the  grounds 
and  fed  at  their  own  cafeteria,  which  was  managed  by  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  The 
menus  were  very  carefully  planned  and  very  wholesome  meals  pre- 
pared at  the  small  cost  of  approximately  13c  per  meal. 

These  county  champions,  after  winning  the  club  premiums,  exhib- 
ited their  livestock  and  other  products  in  open  competition  with  the 
breeders  and  farmers  of  the  state,  winning  their  share  of  prizes.  Each 
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voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  royal  good  time  during  the  week  and  went 
back  home  with  a  strong  determination  to  increase  their  efficiency  in 
production  and  in  their  care  of  their  livestock  in  order  that  they  might 
again  participate  in  the  competition  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  strongest  competition  that  has  ever  existed  in  Club  Work 
came  this  fall  in  the  judging  and  demonstration  teams.  Idaho  has 
held  the  Northwest  Championship  in  canning  for  the  past  two  years, 
won  the  Championship  for  the  Seven  Western  States  at  Portland,  and 
will  compete  for  the  National  Championship  at  Chicago,  December  4, 
5  and  6. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AOENT  WORK 

During  the  past  biennium,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  home  dem- 
onstration agents  to  meet'  a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  women  of 
the  state  and  in  accordance  with  the  Smith-Lever  law  to  demonstrate 
methods  that  will  make  farm  homes  more  efficient  and  comfortable. 
Unfortunately  rural  men  and  women  have  not  thought  that  the  home 
could  be  made  efficient  and  comfortable  until  the  mortgage  is  paid  off, 
all  farm  implements  purchased  and  good  bams  and  a  silo  provided. 
*f  his  idea  has  been  prevalent  because  the  home  has  not  been  consid- 
ered  a  source  of  revenue,  but  an  expenditure.  Just  what  relationship 
this  idea  has  had  to  the  large  proportion  of  tenant  farmers  and  their 
lack  of  stability  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  However,  it  is  one 
worthy  of  consideration,  for  in  some  of  our  latest  settled  irrigration 
projects  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  is  large  and  in  five  years  the 
personnel  of  the  ccmmiunity  has  entirely  changed.  Comfortable  and 
happy  homes  are  the  foundation  of  a  stable  community,  and  as  agri- 
culture is  the  basic  industry  of  the  state  it  follows  that  the  farm  home 
must  receive  the  closest  attention. 

The  subjects  selected  by  the  women  are  those  in  which  the  imme- 
diate demand  is  most  pressing,  so  that  during  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  a  most  insistent  demand  for  help  in  clothing.  No  doubt  this 
has  been  because  ready-made  clothing  has  been  so  expensive  and 
money  has  been  so  scarce.  There  has  been  a  good  interest  in  nutrition 
and  constant  letters  asking  for  help  with  diets  for  children.  Food 
production,  such  as  the  making  of  cheese,  has  been  of  interest  with 
over  two  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  made  in  one  county.  Some  help 
has  been  given  in  plans  for  better  kitchens  and  installing  water  sys- 
tems, but  due  to  lack  of  money,  this  project  has  gone  very  slowly.  It 
is  the  greatest  need  the  farm  women  have  in  Idaho,  but  farm  products 
will  have  to  bring  a  better  price  than  they  do  at  present  before  this 
need  can  be  satisfied. 

A  great  many  letters  come  to  this  office  asking  for  information 
about  everything  from  pickle  recipes  to  the  mixing  of  paint.  There 
have  been  11,899  bulletins  and  8,323  mimeographed  articles  sent  out 
from  the  office  in  answer  to  requests.  The  home  demonstration 
agents  have  held  approximately  613  meetings  with  an  attendance  of 
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9^70  women,  who  in  turn  have  carried  the  work  to  1,420  women,  mak- 
ing: a  total  of  10,990  women  reached.  • 

The  home  demonstration  agents  have  done  another  important 
piece  of  work — they  have  helped  to  promote  a  better  community  spirit. 
In  some  communities  the  people  haven't  gotten  together  in  a  social 
way  for  years  and  any  progress  that  should  have  been  made  in  the 
community  has  been  blocked  because  of  this.  In  all  of  the  women's 
work  the  women  must  come  together  at  a  common  meeting  place  and 
work  and  agree  to  carry  the  work  to  a  definite  number  of  oUier  wom- 
en, thus  a  community  spirit  is  fostered.  Out  of  this  several  splen- 
did rural  clubs  have  been  organized  that  have  included  the  whole 
family. 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  results  of  the  work  that  has  to  do  with 
the  home  in  terms  of  money  value  because  in  most  cases  the  home 
is  considered  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset,  and  then  to  help  a  mother 
bring  an  undernourished  child  up  to  standard  means  much  to  the 
home  and  community,  but  puts  no  money  in  the  bank.  But,  neverthe- 
less, the  home  is  the  foundation  of  the  community  and  the  women 
have  a  very  definite  conception  of  what  that  home  should  be  and  the 
home  demonstration  agent  is  helping  her  to  make  it  a  reality. 

CLOTHING 

Everything  from  millinery  to  garment  construction  has  been  de- 
manded and  not  just  one  demonstration,  but  sufficient  instruction  to 
make  the  women  proficient  Doubtless  there  is  no  other  tell-tale  that 
shows  a  woman  to  be  a  farmer's  wife  as  her  clothes.  In  many  of  our 
Idaho  communities  the  women  depend  a  great  deal  on  mail  order 
houses  for  their  hats  and  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  good 
shops  to  purchase  them,  and  probably  have  not  the  money  if  they 
could.  All  ready-to-wear  houses  employ  a  woman  especially  trained 
in  costume  and  design  to  design  the  g^&i^inents  and  this  is  where  the 
average  woman  fails  in  making  her  own  clothes.  She  does  not  know 
anything  about  art,  nor  the  finishing  of  garments  to  do  away  with 
that  '^home-made  look."  Consequently  when  she  finds  that  her  own 
state  university  can  educate  her  along  these  lines  she  is  willing  to 
make  a  most  strenuous  effort  to  get  the  work. 

The  phases  of  work  that  have  been  given  are  the  making  of  dress 
forms,  hats,  and  garment  construction.  The  latter  consists  of  instruc- 
tion in  pattern  making  so  that  the  woman  has  a  pattern  that  will  fit 
her  and  the  way  of  applying  this  pattern  so  that  she  may  copy  any 
design.  Instructions  have  been  given  in  both  millinery  and  garment 
construction  on  appropriate  color  and  proper  lines  that  are  best  suited 
to  the  individual. 

During  the  past  biennium  932  dress  forms  and  3,826  hats  have 
been  made,  and  93  garment  construction  classes  have  been  held.  The 
latter  is  a  new  phase  of  the  work  and  so  the  number  is  small  at  the 
present  time.   The  clothing  specialists  have  published  two  bulletins — 
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one  on  millinery  and  one  on  costume  and  design.  There  has  been  sudi 
a  demand  for  these  bulletins  from  other  states  that  a  few  have  had  to 
be  charged  for  them.  They  are  very  practical  and  the  women  use 
them  for  guides  after  attending  demonstrations. 

NUTRITION 

There  has  been  a  great  interest  in  this  work,  but  because  of  the 
technical  information  required,  only  a  limited  territory  can  be  reached. 
During  the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  the  women 
learn  to  weigh  and  measure  their  children  and  know  what  progress 
they  were  making  in  growth,  and  to  know  the  physical  standard  of  a 
child  so  that  if  the  child  were  underweight,  due  to  improper  feeding, 
this  could  be  corrected  Bear  Lake,  Madison,  Bonneville  and  Bingham 
counties  have  taken  an  active  interest,  and  one  community  in  Bonne- 
ville county  has  taken  for  its  slogan  "Every  child  up  to  normal." 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  in 
Chicago,  spent  a  week  in  the  state  and  in  six  coimties  met  over  1800 
people.  In  many  of  these  counties,  women  came  from  adjoining  coun- 
ties to  hear  her  and  took  the  message  on  "Knowing  the  Normal  Child'' 
back  to  their  own  communities.  As  a  result  of  her  work,  hot  school 
lunches  have  been  established  in  several  counties  and  mothers  have 
been  able  to  feed  their  children  more  intelligently. 

ANIMAL.  HUSBANDRY 

Extension  work  in  Animal  Husbandry  has  been  with  the  horse, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  growing  industries,  the  organization  of 
the  work  being  such  as  to  include  all  the  livestock  industries  except- 
ing dairy  cattle  and  poultry.  The  situation  and  the  demands  for  work 
have  been  such  that  most  attention  has  been  given  to  the  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  growing. 

Beef  cattle  in  which  29.7  per  cent,  and  sheep  in  which  19.1  per 
cent,  of  the  agricultural  population  are  interested,  are  the  largest  live 
stock  industries  of  the  state.  In  value  they  represent  67  per  cent  of 
the  total,  as  compared  with  83  per  cent  for  the  dairy,  swine  and  poul- 
try industries.  To  a  large  extent  this  condition  will  always  exist,  be- 
cause of  the  area  of  the  state  only  8.46  per  cent  is  in  improved  farm 
lands.  Of  the  remainder,  7.2  per  cent  is  in  unimproved  farm  lands 
while  84.3  per  cent  is  open  land,  the  most  of  which  is  suited  only  to 
the  grazing  of  either  cattle  or  sheep.  Without  such  use  this  vast  area 
of  land  totalling  more  than  40,000,000  acres  is  a  total  loss  to  the  state. 
The  utilization  of  the  grazing  land  is  therefore  the  first  and  largest 
problem.  All  other  problems  with  the  cattle  and  sheep  industries  on 
the  farm  are  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ad- 
joining r^nge. 

Work  with  the  beef  cattle  industry  has  been  equally  divided 
among  the  three  phases  of  the  grazing  of  grade  cattle  on  the  range, 
the  management  of  the  pure  bred  herd  on  the  farm  and  the  finishing 
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of  f e^er  steers  for  market.  Records  were  kept  with  seven  co-opera- 
tive demonstrators  owning  a  total  of  3606  head  of  cows  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  proper  regrulation  of  stock  in  the  ranges, 
conservation  of  the  range,  the  co-operative  relationship  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  proper  types  of  bulls,  the  location  of  strays,  and  man- 
agement problems  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  now  607  pure  bred  herds  of  beef  cattle  in  which  are 
6,975  breeding  cows.  As  the  number  of  bulls  used  on  the  range  varies 
from  8,500  to  9,000,  89  per  cent  of  which  are  registered,  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  producing  of  good  range  bulls.  Work 
with  this  phase  of  the  industry  has  been  to  improve  the  types  and 
methods  of  management  and  to  assist  with  demonstrations.  District 
work  with  this  was  necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  districts 
covered  by  the  associations  was  made  the  unit  of  the  work  rather  than 
any  attempt  being  made  to  work  by  counties^  Assistance  was  given 
with  11  sales.  Beef  cattle  farms  were  visited  on  seven  general  ex- 
cursions. The  work  of  56  club  members  was  directed  and  all  given 
instruction  in  judging  and  in  management  and  showing  methods.  Beef 
cattle  were  judged  at  nine  county  fairs,  two  district  fairs  and  two 
winter  live  stock  shows.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  selection  of  132 
head  of  pure  bred  cattle. 

With  the  development  of  the  irrigated  farms  and  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  hay  for  which  there  is  no  ready  market,  has 
come  an  opportunity  for  finishing  feeder  stock  for  market.  As  yet 
the  stock  men  of  the  state  ship  too  many  feeders  to  the  middle  west. 
Shortly  after  they  are  gone  the  feed  is  shipped  out  in  train  loads.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  methods  and  secure  the  actual  results,  records 
were  kept  on  899  head  of  cattle  fed  by  11  men  in  various  sections  of 
southern  Idaho.  A  part  of  the  cattle  were  fed  on  alfalfa  hay,  a  part 
on  alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage  and  a  part  on  alfalfa  hay  and  beet 
pulp.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  feeding  investigation  and  demon- 
stration was  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  University  of  Idaho  on  the  results  of  feeding  on  the 
various  forms  of  southern  Idaho  feeds. 

Work  with  the  sheep  industry  has  been  conducted  along  lines  sim- 
ilar to  the  beef  cattle  industry.  Range  demonstration  work  is  being 
conducted  with  six  outfits  running  a  total  of  22,000  head  of  ewes. 
Demonstration  records  were  kept  on  3,900  head  of  feeder  lambs  on 
various  kinds  of  pasture  in  different  sections  of  the  state.  Feed  lot 
records  were  kept  on  19,800  head  of  lambs.  Instruction  was  given 
to  63  sheep  dub  members,  and  963  conferences  w^re  held  with  individ- 
uals regarding  some  phase  of  the  sheep  industry.  Assistance  was 
given  in  the  selection  of  483  pure  bred  sheep  and  30,500  feeder  lambs. 
Sheep  were  judged  at  11  county  fairs,  two  district  live  stock  shows 
and  two  state  fairs. 

Problems  in  connection  with  the  swine  industry  have  beeii  to  dem- 
onstrate the  proper  methods  of  producing  hogs  on  alfalfa  pasture  and 
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the  grain  available  on  the  farm,  of  raising  a  limited  number  to  con- 
sume the  waste  feeds  on  the  farm,  the  production  of  feeder  pigs,  gen- 
eral management  problems  and  the  improvement  of  the  foundation 
stock. 

Club  work  was  done  with  227  boys  and  girls.  Swine  farms  were 
visited  on  nine  livestock  excursions  and  343  omferences  were  held  on 
some  phase  of  the  swine  growing  industry.  Swine  was  judged  at 
four  coimty  fairs. 

The  horse  industry  presents  problems  in  improvement  of  tyi>es, 
improved  methods  of  management  and  attention  to  the  raising  of 
colts  to  maintain  the  necessary  numbers.  Work  with  this  industry 
was  limited  to  a  general  state-wide  program  and  to  necessary  work 
in  response  to  requests.  On  seven  live  stock  excursions,  farms  giving 
special  attention  to  horses  were  visited  and  the  results  pointed  out. 
181  individuals  were  given  answers  in  regard  to  problems  of  the  horse 
industry.  Horses  were  judged  at  five  coimty  fairs  and  one  state 
fair. 

Counting  the  live  stock  club  work  as  demonstrations  which  have 
a  value  and  which  lead  to  the  adoption  of  desirable  practices,  408 
farms  or  one  farm  out  of  103  were  conducting  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  animal  husbandry  extension  work.  The  use  of  silage  in  beef 
feeding  was  doubled.  Assistance  was  given  in  determining  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  range  animals  in  an  effort  to  improve  methods. 

Direct  contact  was  had  and  problems  discussed  with  16,308  per- 
sons of  which  1,010  were  reached  by  individual  farm  visits,  2,306  in 
personal  conversation,  6,671  by  the  giving  of  demonstrations,  3,865  in 
meetings,  762  by  live  stock  excursions  and  1,694  by  letter.  Assistance 
was  griven  in  the  selection  of  615  head  of  pure  bred  and  34,500  head 
of  grade  stock.  Wool  pools  were  conducted  in  eight  counties  of  the 
state.  Seventeen  news  articles  were  written  for  the  agricultural  press 
and  12  circular  letters  sent  out.  Assistance  was  given  with  carrying 
on  four  feeding  experiments  and  in  preparing  the  results  for  publica- 
tion. During  the  biennium  the  call  for  special  work,  in  addition  to  the 
projects,  required  a  total  of  666  days  of  which  465  were  spent  in  the 
field  and  203  in  the  office. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

The  poultry  industry  has  developed  very  rapidly  during  the  pres- 
ent biennium.  The  number  of  hens,  except  in  a  few  counties,  has  not 
increased  to  any  marked  extent  during  the  past  two  years.  The  per- 
centage egrg  production,  however,  has  made  rapid  increase.  It  is  not 
uncommon  now  to  find  flocks  with  averages  of  200  eggs  per  hen,  and 
some  flocks  average  well  above  that  number.  Four  years  ago,  flocks 
above  200  hens  in  number  were  very  scarce  in  Idaho.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  several  flocks  of  1000  hens,  and  many  flocks  num- 
bring  500  or  more.  The  greatest  increase  in  number  of  hens  has  been 
made  in  Ada,  Payette,  Washington  and  Canyon  counties.    There  is  no 
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available  means  whereby  the  value  of  the  poultry  industry  may  be 
accurately  computed.  However,  the  survey  for  1920  indicated  that 
poultry  produced  a  value  of  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Num- 
bers of  poultry  have  increased  in  the  meantime,  but  values  have  de- 
creased, and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  value  for  1922  is  about  the 
same  as  for  1920. 

When  the  poultry  extension  work  was  first  taken  up  in  Idaho, 
culling  demonstrations  were  very  popular.  More  recently  the  farm- 
ers have  begun  to  demand  instruction  and  help  In  breeding,  feeding 
and  housing.  Farmers  realize  that  good  breeding  is  the  solution  of  the 
cull  situation.  Therefore,  just  how  fowls  should  be  mated  to  produce 
best  results  is  the  problem  of  greatest  interest  to  them.  A  new  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  a  management  program,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  demonstration  farms.  The  purpose  of  these  demonstration 
farms  is  to  place  an  example  of  good  practice  in  each  community.  A 
number  of  these  farms  are  now  in  operation^  with  many  others  in 
prospect 

The  specialist  has  given  391  demonstrations  within  the  bienniimi, 
with  6987  people  in  attendance;  112  lectures  of  various  kinds  with 
7457  in  attendance;  has  visited  971  farms;  has  mated  462  flocks, 
and  many  requests  were  not  taken  care  of  on  account  of  lack  of  help. 
Three  hundred  forty-four  new  poultry  houses  have  been  built  and  376 
poultry  houses  have  been  remodeled.  (These  are  the  numbers  known. 
Some  of  the  counties  such  as  Ada,  Canyon  and  Payette  are  not  re- 
ported). 

The  industry  has  grown  in  the  Boise  Valley  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  need  for  a  marketing  association  was  felt  more  than  a  year  ago. 
This  association  with  its  receiving  station  at  Caldwell  will  have  been 
in  operation  one  year  on  December  7.  During  the  period  to  and  in- 
cluding November  16th  there  have  been  15,988  cases  of  eggs  received, 
which  is  479,640  dozen,  with  a  value  of  $95,928,  based  on  a  selling 
price  of  20c  per  dozen.  Eggs  are  now  49c  for  selects  and  browns.  The 
association  receives  only  a  part  of  the  eggs  produced  in  this  territory. 
Nearly  all  of  these  eggs  are  shipped  out  of  the  territory.  The  Boise 
Valley  has  always  been  a  buyer  of  egg^s  until  as  late  as  the  last  two 
years.  After  the  association  has  shipped  out  nearly  all  of  its  re- 
ceipts there  is  still  ample  local  supply  . 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  number  of  people  feeding  proper 
rations  as  they  are  so  numerous  and  new  converts  are  being  added  to 
the  plan  by  the  hundreds  every  month.  The  value  of  sour  milk  as  a 
food  for  egg  production,  substituting  it  for  beef  scrap,  was  not  under- 
stood. The  poultry  division  has  spread  this  information  until  now 
many  farmers  understand  it  and  are  making  profitable  use  of  this 
type  of  feeding.  When  all  of  the  farmers  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
combination  of  the  cow  and  the  hen  as  a  means  of  farm  manufactur- 
ing as  some  now  do,  the  state  will  profit  to  an  extent  not  appreciated 
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at  the  present  time.    Millions  of  dollars  of  added  income  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Idaho  will  result. 

In  place  of  the  small  8x10  to  16xl6-foot  hen  houses,  as  were  foirm- 
erly  used,  farmers  are  building  them  24x40  feet  up  to  30x100  feet 
square.  In  the  place  of  housing  small  units  of  from  25  to  100  hens, 
there  are  hundreds  of  flocks  ranging  in  number  from  200  up  to  1500 
hens.  There  are  now  many  farm  incomes  from  poultry  alone,  ranging 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  Mr.  L.  C.  McPherson  of  Sagle,  one  of  the 
better  poultrymen  of  the  state,  had  a  total  income  this  year  of  $6464.15 
from  his  poultry  alone.  After  deducting  interest  on  investment,  de- 
preciation, and  labor,  as  well  as  feed  and  all  other  items  of  cost,  his 
flock  netted  him  $2722.41.  Poultry  is  only  one  source  of  income  on  Mr. 
McPherson's  farm.  There  are  other  farmers  in  the  state  with  incomes 
from  poultry  much  larger  than  that  of  Mr.  McPherson. 

^  DAIRYING 

The  phase  of  the  dairy  project  most  emphasized  during  the  pres- 
ent biennium  was  the  organization  of  bull  associations.  There  were  11 
associatons  completely  organized  and  22  are  now  in  the  process  of  or- 
ganization. Idaho  has  more  bull  associations  than  any  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  there  are  only  3  states  in  the  Union  with 
more  associations  than  Idaho.  Bulls  whose  dams  have  produced  at 
least  400  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  on  official  test  have  been  used 
in  the  associations. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  average  cow  in  Idaho  produces  only 
about  150  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  and  that  the  average  yearly 
profit  from  such  a  cow  is  $26.00  above,  cost  of  feed,  it  will  be  appar- 
ent that  the  improvement  due  to  these  sires  of  400-pound  butterfat 
ancestry  will  be  considerable;  since  a  400-pound  butterfat  cow  will  re= 
turn  an  average  net  profit  of  $106.00  above  cost  of  feed.  The  finan- 
cial returns  resulting  from  the  increase  in  production  of  daughters  of 
the  sires  being  used  in  the  association  over  the  production  of  their 
dams  will  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year  and  will  be 
accumulative. 

The  reorganization  and  continuation  of  6  cow-testing  associations 
has  been  accomplished.  The  culling  out  of  low  producers  by  means  of 
the  scales  and  butterfat  test  is  a  necessary  adjunct  with  the  improve- 
ment in  breeding  good  dairy  cattle.  These  6  associations  comprise 
approximately  2000  dairy  cows  and  the  value  of  this  work  can  be  es- 
timated by  referring  to  the  difference  in  the  returns  from  low  produc- 
ing cows  and  high  producing  cows,  as  given  above.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  testing  supervisors  has  been  overcome  by  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  University  of  Idaho  and  prepare  for  this  work.  The 
official  testing  of  purebreds  has  been  handled  in  conjunction  with 
the  cow-testing  associations.  There  have  been  40  herds  on  ofi^cial 
test  during  the  biennium. 
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Junior  Extension  Dairy  Cattle  Clubs  have  been  encouraged  and 
instruction  work  in  judging  and  in  dairy  cattle  management  has  been 
given.  Some  of  the  members  show  promise  of  becoming  breeders  of 
purebred  cattle;  having  already  entered  cows  on  official  test.  Others 
have  won  the  Union  Pacific  Scholarship  to  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  are  taking  the  dairy  course  offered  at  the  University.  An  Idaho 
Jersey  Calf  Club  was  awarded  one  of  33  prizes  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  individuals  have  won  many  prizes  as  well 
as  awards  with  their  entries  at  the  County  and  State  Fairs  in  competi- 
tion with  experienced  breeders. 

Approximately  2000  head  of  high  grade  dairy  cattle  have  been 
brought  into  the  State  thi*ough  co-operative  shipments.  These  cattle 
were  approved  by  the  University  Dairy  Extension  Department  and 
have  bem  quite  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  About  one-fifth  of  this  num- 
ber were  purebreds.  Ilolsteins,  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires 
were  the  breeds  represented;  the  number  decreasing  in  the  order 
named. 

The  30  creameries,  20  cheese  factories  and  2  condensaries  have 
been  assisted  with  their  problems  collectively  and  individually.  Qual- 
ity of  dairy  products  has  been  improved  by  the  distribution  of  a  bulle- 
tin giving  instruction  on  the  proper  care  of  milk  and  cream  and  also 
by  meetings  and  individual  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Extension  Dairy  De- 
partment mentioned  above,  increased  profits  have  resulted  from  in- 
struction in  better  feeding,  care  and  management,  including  balandns: 
of  rations.  The  quality  of  market  milk  supplies  has  been  improved 
in  large  cities  by  scoring  contests,  which  has  in  turn  brought  about  a 
greater  per  capita  consumption. 

The  number  of  silos  in  Idaho  has  been  increased  through  the  hold- 
ing of  silo  excursions  and  demonstrations,  thus  bringing  about  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production  of  dairy  products.  The  3  state  and  8 
local  breed  associations  which  have  been  organized  and  fostered  have 
increased  the  interest  in,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  dairy  industry. 

HORTICULTURE 

The  lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the  Field  Horticulturist  have  in- 
cluded the  potato  growing  industry,  general  horticulture,  i.  e.  tree 
fruit  culture,  truck  crops  and  the  home  garden,  and  the  project  of 
improving  the  home  surroundings  on  the  farm. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  potato 
project  to  crowd  out  the  other  lines  of  work.  Owing  probably  to  the 
favorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  State,  the  potato  growing 
industry  has  made  rapid  strides  so  that  whereas,  Idaho  was  but  a  few 
years  ago  a  long  way  down  the  list  in  its  comparative  production  of 
potatoes,  the  1921  records  show  that  Idaho  has  risen  to  sixth  place 
as  a  potato  shipping  state  with  14,616  cars  to  her  credit. 
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Along  with  this  increase  in  total  production,  there  hais  been  an 
even  greater  increase  in  the  interest  in  the  potato  project  or  that  part 
of  it  pertaining  to  the  certification  of  seed  potatoes.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1922,  754  men  made  application  through  their  respec- 
tive county  agents  or  direct  to  the  Field  Horticulturist  for  help  in 
growing  seed  potatoes  for  University  of  Idaho  certification.  Of  these, 
186  men  had  fields  that  met  the  requirements  in  the  way  of  freedom 
from  diseases,  purity  of  variety  and  uniformity  of  size  and  type  to 
pass  both  first  and  second  field  inspection.  These  men  now  have 
their  stock,  the  product  of  1419  acres,  that  may  be  certified  when 
sorted  so  as  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  regulations. 

This  work  has  now  been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  commercial  proposition  and  we  believe  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  certification  feature  of  the  project  self-supporting  by 
charging  a  fee  for  the  field  inspections.  By  this  means  more  of  the 
time  of  the.  Horticulturist  can  be  devoted  to  the  purely  educational 
feature  of  the  project  which  is  carried  on  through  community  don- 
onstrations  and  field  schools. 

During  the  past  season  work  on  this  project  was  done  in  36 
coimties  of  the  State  while  the  preceding  year  the  number  was  27. 
Until  the  present  year  the  potato  project  work,  except  final  inspection, 
has  almost  wholly  been  done  by  the  Horticulturist.  The  great  num- 
ber of  applications  this  season  and  the  fact  that  the  work  had  to  be 
done  at  a  stated  stage  of  development  of  the  crop  made  it  necessary 
to  have  assistance.  Five  county  agents:  Messrs.  J.  E.  White,  J.  W. 
Thometz,  J.  W.  Barber,  P.  T.  Fortner,  R.  N.  Irving  and  Assistant 
County  Agent  Leader  J.  H.  Rearden  helped  with  the  first  and  second 
field  inspections.  All  told,  89  days  of  the  agents'  time  have  been  de- 
voted to  this  work  this  season. 

The  means  used  to  induce  growers  to  use  better  methods  in  po- 
tato growing  have  included  lectures,  field  demonstrations,  stories  for 
the  press,  bulletins,  correspondence  and  personal  advice.  The  gen- 
eral effort  is  to  get  the  grower  to  think  of  the  work  in  terms  of  higher 
standards  and  increased  ef^ciency,  then  teach  him  the  details  con- 
cerned in  the  various  factors  that  determine  quality  and  production. 

Work  on  the  general  horticultural  project  has  been  largely  by 
the  use  of  lectures.  Demonstrations  in  pruning  the  orchard  and  gen- 
eral advice  by  correspondence  have  been  given  on  many  phases  of  or- 
chard work.  The  larger  part  of  the  effort  on  this  project  for  the 
past  two  years,  however,  has  been  lecture  work  on  growing  lettuce. 
This  crop  has  been  brought  before  the  public  very  forcibly  during  the 
past  two  years,  largely  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  growers  to 
change  the  type  of  farming;  a  desire  that  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  the  reaction  from  inflated  land  values  and  excessive  taxes.  Grow- 
ers who  are  trained  in  extensive  farming  only,  have  attempted  the 
growing  of  lettuce  on  a  large  acreage  scale  with  a  high  average  per- 
centage of  expensive  failures.    The  stand  taken  by  the  Field  Horti- 
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culturist  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  while  the  lettuce  growing  industry 
in  Idaho  has  great  possibilities,  the  untrained  grower  should  begin 
with  a  small  acreage  and  learn  the  work  as  he  increases  his  output.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Horticulturist  to  refrain  from  propaganda  in  pro- 
duction, as  he  believes  successful  cultural  methods  followed  by  prof- 
itable production  will  induce  the  development  of  any  particular  line  of 
crop  growing  as  rapidly  as  is  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the 
work. 

The  work  on  the  project  of  home  improvement  by  planting  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  ownership  and  pride  in  the  home  makes 
for  better  living  and  better  citizenship.  Improvement  in  the  home  by 
planting  is  accomplished  by  systematically  following  the  simple  laws 
of  neatness,  proportion,  and  orderly  arrangement  of  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  about  the  home  so  as  to  make  of  the  place  an  attractive 
landscape  picture.  This  is  accomplished,  not  necessarily  by  the  use 
of  beautiful  plants,  but  by  the  systematic  following  of  a  well  thought 
out,  definite  plan.  The  work  along  this  line  is  carried  on  by  the  use 
of  sterebptican  lectures  which  are  aimed  to  visualize  the  principles 
involved,  teach  the  use  of  plant  materials  and  inculcate  a  desire  to 
make  the  home  surroundings  more  attractive. 

Plans  which  can  be  used  as  demonstrations  in  the  community 
are  also  made,  as  far  as  time  permits,  for  planting  the  farm  home. 

AGRONOMY 

The  staff  of  the  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Service  in  Agron- 
omy consists  of  the  Field  Agronomist,  an  assistant,  and  the  State 
Seed  Analyst  and  Assistant.  The  duties  of  Field  Agronomist,  State 
Seed  Commissioner,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Idaho  State  Seed  Show,  and 
State  Grain  Inspector  are  carried  on  by  this  department.  Project 
work  is  carried  on  through  the  County  Agricultural  Agents,  the  fol- 
lowing projects  having  been  adopted  in  various  sections  of  the  State : 
Grain  standardization  and  certification,  small  seed  improvement,  weed 
control,  smut  control,  Grimm  alfalfa  seed  certification  and  grain  grad- 
ing. Grain  inspection,  seed  inspection  and  work  connected  with  the 
State  Seed  Show  and  the  International  Grain  &  Hay  Show  are  also 
carried  on  in  addition  to  this  list  of  projects.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  department  to  encourage  the  growing  of  the  standard  varieties  of 
grain.  Dicklow  wheat,  Trebi  barley  and  Idamine  oats  have  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  the  irrigated  sections  of  Southern  Idaho 
and  Early  Baart  wheat  for  the  dry  land  sections. 

Each  year  the  scope  of  the  certification  work  has  been  enlarged  to 
a  considerable  degree.  The  requirements  for  certification  are  even 
more  strict  than  those  adopted  by  the  International  Crop  Improvement 
Association.  The  use  of  clean,  high  quality  seed  and  proper  tillage 
and  rotation  practices  has  resulted  in  approximately  10  bushels  in- 
crease in  yield  per  acre.  The  number  of  growers  producing  grain  for 
certification  has  increased  from  62  in  1919  to  400  in  1922.    This  in 
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no  way  indicates  the  spread  of  influence,  but  a  report  ^ven  on  ship- 
ments of  grain  through  Ogden,  Utah,  from  Idaho  indicated  that  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  gram  shipped  through  that  point  in 
1915  graded  mixed.  In  1921  only  from  12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
graded  mixed. 

This  year's  results  are  not  complete,  but  135  growers  have  sub- 
mitted their  threshed  samples  for  inspection.  As  the  redeaned  sam- 
ples come  in  and  are  passed,  a  certificate  will  be  issued. 

More  work  was  done  along  the  line  of  small  seed  improvement 
than  heretofore.  Meetings  were  held  at  which  the  importance  of 
putting  a  high  quality,  weed-seed-free  product  upon  the  market  was 
stressed.  In  several  of  the  coimties  the  County  Commissioners  have 
established  weed  districts  designating  certain  noxious  weeds  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  agronomy  department  furnish- 
es information  on  methods  of  eradication.  Idaho  is  the  first  state  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  campaign  against  dodder  by  the  use  of  sodium 
arsenite  spray.  The  use  of  this  poison  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  has  accomplished  the  desired  results  among  small  seed  pro- 
ducers. The  work  on  the  eradication  of  perennials  by  the  spray  meth- 
od is  showing  promise. 

During  the  biennium  weed  control  excursions  were  conducted  in 
the  various  counties  with  a  view  to  acquainting  the  farmers  with  the 
weeds  most  harmful  to  seed  production  and  the  best  methods  of  con- 
trol. During  the  past  growing  season  20  such  excursions  were  con- 
ducted at  which  213  farmers  were  present  . 

The  result  of  the  last  few  years'  analytical  work  bring  out  some 
interesting  features  in  regard  to  the  fight  against  noxious  weeds, 
especially  dodder.  During  the  year  1920  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
samples  condemned  were  condemned  on  accoimt  of  dodder.  In  1921 
of  those  not  passed  only  about  75  per  cent  were  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  dodder.  This  year's  results  show  that  only  51 
per  cent  of  the  samples  condemned  failed  to  pass  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  weed  seed.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  time  spent  at 
meetings,  the  sending  out  of  circular  letters  and  the  writing  of  press 
articles  was  not  in  vain. 

Grain  growers  have  been  encouraged  to  use  the  hot  water  treat- 
ment for  the  control  of  loose  smut.  Where  it  has  been  used,  the  per 
cent  of  loose  smut  has  been  reduced  from  2  to  5  per  cent  down  to  1/10 
of  1  per  cent.    The  treating  was  done  by  c(Mnmunities. 

Grimm  alfalfa  seed  certification,  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Crop  Improvement  Association,  has  been  adopted  as  a  project  In 
1921, 175  fields  of  alfalfa  were  inspected  for  the  Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Seed  Growers  Association  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  These  fields  were 
found  to  be  genuine  Grimm,  tracing  to  the  original  Grimm  fields  of 
Carver  County,  Minnesota.  Growers  from  other  parts  of  the  state 
called  for  a  similar  inspection  this  year.  There  were  49  growers  who 
had  genuine  Grimm  and  were  able  to  submit  affidavits  tracing  their 
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fields  to  the  origfinal  plats.  The  certification  of  the  Grimm  seed  has 
aided  very  materially  in  the  disposal  of  seed  by  the  growers,  as  all 
organizations,  before  purchasing  Grimm,  require  seed  which  has  a 
known  origin  and  which  meets  the  International  standards  adopted 
by  the  International  Crop  Improvement  Association  of  which  Idaho 
is  a  member. 

Com  improvement  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  encourag- 
ing of  seed  sdection  and  the  adopting  of  standard,  early  maturing  va- 
rieties. Com  growing  in  the  State  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important 
farm  operation  with  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Grain  Inspector  are  carried  by  this  de- 
partment. A  total  of  898  samples  of  gxsdn  were  received  and  graded 
according  to  the  Federal  grain  standards,  during  the  biennium. 

The  enforcement  of  the  State  Seed  Law  rests  with  this  depart- 
ment and  in  accordance  with  these  duties,  the  inspectors  made  231 
visits  at  the  establishments  of  dealers  in  60  towns  and  cities  of  31 
coimties.  The  objects  of  these  visits  were  to  check  up  on  the  differ- 
ent lots  of  seed  being  offered  for  sale  as  well  as  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  interests  of  pure  seed. 

The  work  of  the  Seed  Laboratory  has  increased  more  than  two- 
fold during  the  last  biennium.  From  January  1, 1920  to  November  15, 
1922  the  following  analyses  were  made,  not  including  the  report  of  the 
branch  laboratory  for  1922. 

Total  number  of  tests  ...... 5812  (^ 

Germination  tests  -. 521 

During  1921  the  Seed  Analyst  averaged  13  samples  per  day. 
Since  buying  of  seed  is  often  done  on  grade,  it  is  necessary  that 
prompt  service  be  given  and  so  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department 
to  render  quick  and  efficient  service. 

Idaho  was  well  represented  at  the  International  Grain  and  Hay 
Show  at  Chicago  in  1921.  In  addition  to  the  educational  display  which 
attracted  much  attention,  120  samples  of  small  seeds  were  entered  in 
competition  with  the  world  and  40  premiums  were  won,  amounting  to 
$512.00.  This  year  two  model  farms  are  being  exhibited  showing  ro- 
tations, irrigation  systems  and  general  arrangement  for  a  40-acre  seed 
farm  and  a  40-acre  dairy  farm.  There  are  also  142  entries  from  Idaho 
in  the  competitive  classes. 

The  1921  and  1922  Seed  Shows  held  at  Nampa  and  Idaho  Falls 
respectively,  were  the  largest  and  best  ever  held  in  the  State  from  all 
viewpoints.  In  addition  to  the  educational  features,  826  samples  from 
34  counties  were  exhibited  in  1921.  Over  $1100  were  awarded  in  pre- 
miums. At  Idaho  Falls  in  1922  there  were  765  entries  from  84  coun- 
ties and  $1500  were  distributed  in  premiums. 

RODENT  CONTROL 

Co-operative  campaigns  for  the  destruction  of  rodent  pests  were 
conducted  in  40  counties  during  1921  and  in  38  counties  during  1922. 
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A  total  of  566^75  lbs.  of  poisoned  bait  was  distributed  on  a  total  of 
4^54,863.51  acres  of  land  during  the  two  years  which  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  farm  crops  and  livestock  forage  valued  at  $1,841,450.00. 
This  amount  was  computed  on  a  basis  of  the  average  saving  per  pound 
of  bait  used  as  reported  by  farmers  for  a  period  of  three  years,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  farm  crops  for 
the  biennium  and  the  three  previous  years  during  which  the  reports 
were  made.  These  campaigns  were  conducted  by  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion and  XJ.  S.  Biological  Survey  in  co-operation  with  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  county  commissioners  and  farmers.  Thirty-three  coun- 
ty agents  co-operated  in  this  work  in  1921,  and  27  in  1922.  Very 
helpful  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  coimty  commissioners  in  prac- 
ticaUy  all  of  the  counties  in  which  campaigfns  were  carried  on  in  the 
way  of  advancing  fimds  to  buy  poison  materials  and  putting  in  opera- 
tion the  compulsory  rodent  control  law.  Ten  thousand  two  hundred 
forty-seven  landowners  actively  co-operated  during  the  year  1921  and 
10,503  during  1922,  making  a  total  of  20,750  landowners  who  active- 
ly co-operated  in  destroying  rodent  pests  during  the  biennium.  Total 
fimds  expended  in  rodent  control  work  by  the  Extension  Division,  U. 
S.  Biological  Survey,  county  commissioners,  and  landowners  during 
the  biennium  amounted  to  $138,797.88.  Of  this  amount  $81,779.54  was 
expended  in  1921,  and  $57,018.84  in  1922. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  poisoning  of  rodent  pests  and  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  buying  of  poison  supplies  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  and 
the  Extension  Division  whereby  strychnine  and  saccharine  are  bought 
directly  from  the  manufacturers  and  distributed  to  the  farmers 
through  the  Extension  Division  at  cost.  In  this  manner  a  total  of 
31,628  ounces  of  strychnine  and  4,339  ounces  of  saccharine  was  sup- 
plied to  farmers  at  a  total  cost,  to  them,  of  $47,088.84.  As  the  aver- 
age retail  prices  in  Idaho  were  about  $2.50  per  ounce  for  strychnine 
and  $1.00  per  ounce  for  saccharine  in  1921,  during  which  time  16,117 
ounces  of  strychnine  and  2,561  ounces  of  saccharine  were  distributed 
to  farmers  under  this  arrangement  and  during  1922  when  15,511 
oimces  of  strychnine  and  1,778  ounces  of  saccharine  were  distributed 
which  if  purchased  at  retail  prices  would  have  cost  an  average  of 
about  $2.20  per  ounce  for  the  strychnine  and  80c  per  ounce  for  the 
saccharine,  these  materials  if  they  had  been  purchased  at  retail  prices 
would  have  cost  the  farmers  a  total  of  $78,400.20.  Therefore,  the  total 
saving  in  the  purchase  of  these  supplies  alone  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  amounted  to  about  $31,311.36. 

The  ground  squirrel  control  campaign  was  conducted  in  39  coun- 
ties during  1921  and  in  38  counties  during  1922.  In  this  campaign 
a  total  of  476,128  lbs.  of  poisoned  bait  was  distributed  on  a  total  of 
2,976,838  acres  of  land  during  the  two  years.  Of  the  total  area  treat- 
ed, 811,406  acres  were  Federal  and  State  land  on  which  a  total  of 
106,916  lbs.  of  poisoned  bait  was  distributed  under  the  direct  supervi- 
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sion  of  and  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  and  Extension 
Division.  Each  year  since  the  intensive  ground  squirrel  poisoning 
operations  were  undertaken  in  Camas  County  where  an  entire  given 
area  of  land,  including  Federal,  state  and  private  lands,  was  treated 
by  a  party  of  men  hired  especially  for  the  purpose  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  rodent  control  department,  requests  for  this  kind  of 
work  have  increased  because  of  its  effectiveness.  These  requests  have 
been  complied  with  in  so  far  as  funds  provided  for  this  department 
will  allow  such  action.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  this  state 
is  Federal,  the  amount  of  such  work  that  can  be  undertaken  is  limit- 
ed because  of  the  expense  incident  to  treating  the  public  land  since 
this  expense  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  this  department.  However, 
during  the  biennium  a  total  of  146,642.82  acres  was  treated  under  this 
syst^n  at  an  average  cost  of  9.41c  per  acre  for  the  42,807  acres  treat- 
ed in  1921,  and  6.1c  for  the  103,885.82  acres  treated  in  1922.  At  the 
present  time  farmers  have  requested  that  more  than  200,000  acres  be 
treated  in  this  manner  during  1923,  and  more  requests  are  expected. 
Under  this  system  the  treatment  of  every  acre  of  land  necessary  in 
given  areas  in  a  thorough  manner  is  assured,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  very  satisfactory.  This  kind  of  work  is  done  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Idaho  rodent  control  law  which,  when  put  in  force,  re- 
quires the  treatment  of  all  privately  owned  land  within  a  desig^nated 
area  by  the  various  landowners.  If  this  work  is  not  done,  the  law 
gives  tiie  county  commissioners  authority  to  hire  the  work  done  and 
the  cost  is  charged  against  the  land  in  the  form  of  taxes.  It  is  readily 
seen  in  order  to  make  this  work  effective  the  Federal  and  state  land 
in  these  areas  have  to  be  treated  also,  and  the  treatment  of  all  the 
land  has  to  be  directly  supervised  by  one  organization. 

The  co-operative  campaigrn  for  the  control  of  pocket  gophers  was 
conducted  in  9  counties  during  1921  and  in  11  counties  during  1922. 
A  total  of  4,027  pounds  of  poisoned  bait  was  used  on  a  total  of  342,- 
865.51  acres  of  land.  Considerable  trapping  was  also  done  in  this 
campaigrn. 

A  campaig^n  to  control  field  mice  was  conducted  in  orchards  in  Ada, 
Canyon,  Gem  and  Twin  Falls  counties.  The  field  mice  were  more  nu- 
merous in  this  state  during  the  fall  of  1921  than  has  been  recorded  for 
previous  years,  and  a  material  loss  in  fruit  trees  occurred  in  some  lo- 
calities by  the  mice  girdling  the  trees.  However,  the  situation  was 
quite  successfully  improved  where  it  was  known  that  damage  was  be- 
ing done  and  steps  were  taken  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  pest  by  the 
use  of  poisoned  wheat  and  the  cleaning  away  of  trash  in  the  orchards. 
A  total  of  17,785  pounds  of  poisoned  wheat  was  used  on  a  total  of 
9,710  acres  of  orchards. 

Operations  for  the  control  of  jack  rabbits  were  carried  on  in  13 
counties  in  1921  and  in  11  counties  during  1922.  A  total  of  68,335 
pounds  of  poisoned  bait  was  used  in  poisoning  this  pest  on  925,350 
acres  of  land  during  1921  and  1922.    A  person  will  get  some  idea  of 
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the  abun4ance  of  rabbits  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  measures 
by  the  results  obtained  in  Lincoln  County  during  the  winter  1921  when 
168,166  rabbits,  by  actual  count,  were  killed  in  that  county  alone.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  of  1922  co-operators  reported  the  destroying  of 
640,050  rabbits,  by  actual  count,  by  means  of  poisoning  and  driving 
in  the  several  counties  where  campaig^ns  were  conducted. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

The  entomological  work  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  chief- 
ly spent  with  two  insects:  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  the  grasshopper. 
Many  other  pests  have  claimed  attention  some  of  which  will  prove  to 
be  very  destructive  in  years  to  come.  Among  these  are  wireworms, 
fruit-tree  leaf  rollers,  Mormon  crickets,  cutworms  and  peach-tree 
borers.  Probably  the  most  destructive  pest  on  a  cultivated  crop  in 
Idaho  is  the  codling  moth.  Its  work  is  so  insidious  and  extends  all 
through  the  growing  period  that  we  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  amount 
of  its  damage  until  packing  time.  Besides,  people  have  seen  wormy 
apples  for  so  many  years  that  they  take  them  for  granted.  The  dam- 
age this  year  will  average  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  giving  a 
monetary  loss  of  over  $900,000.00.  The  alfalfa  weevil  will  have 
caused  a  damage  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars  while  the  loss  due  to 
gn^asshoppers  is  nearly  as  much. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  has  now  infested  twenty-eight  counties,  but  is 
probably  at  its  worst  in  Payette  County.  In  the  Little  Willow  com- 
munity in  that  county,  this  insect  is  responsible  for  the  direct  loss  of 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  alfalfa  hay  crop.  In  the  northern  part  of  Can- 
yon county  the  weevil  was  very  destructive,  especially  around  Parma. 
Near  Carey,  in  Blaine  county  the  weevil  caused  a  loss  of  nearly  60 
per  cent  as  they  were  not  prepared  to  fight  it  and  had  to  cut  their  hay 
early.  During  the  past  year  it  was  found  to  have  spread  quite  con- 
siderably in  Gooding  county.  A  year  ago,  but  a  single  adult  was 
found  at  Hagerman  and  this  year  it  is  in  at  least  one-third  of  the 
county. 

The  grasshoppers  were  unusually  numerous  and  destructive  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  will  continue  to  be  a  limiting  factor  of  agricul- 
ture as  long  as  there  is  so  much  uncultivated  land  where  they  can 
breed.  In  Bingham  county  alone  they  destroyed  25  per  cent  of  the 
'alfalfa  seed  crop  while  in  Oneida  they  not  only  caused  a  loss  of  33  1/3 
per  cent  of  the  alfalfa  seed  crop,  but  they  destroyed  4  per  cent  of  the 
grain  on  25,000  acres.  In  Twin  Falls  county  some  of  the  seed  crop 
was  destroyed.  One  farmer  claims  to  have  saved  $10,000  worth  of 
crops  by  the  prompt  use  of  poison  bait.  In  many  cases  the  damage 
would  have  been  at  least  50  per  cent  if  measures  of  control  had  not 
been  adopted. 

One  of  the  biggest  insect  problems,  not  only  in  Idaho,  but  in  many 
other  states  as  well,  is  the  control  of  wireworms.  This  pest  has  been 
very  serious  in  the  Boise  Valley,  although  it  by  no  means  confines  its 
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attacks  to  that  region.  There  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
satisfactory  means  of  control  for  this  pest. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  fruit-tree  leaf-roller  has  spread 
quite  generally  over  the  state,  although  it  is  not  numerous  enough  in 
most  places  to  do  the  damage  that  it  is  capable  of.  It  is  quite  bad 
in  Gem  county  as  well  as  Kootenai  county  where  it  spread  from  the 
Spokane  Valley  in  Washington.  One  orchard  in  Twin  Falls  county 
was  damaged  nearly  50  per  cent  by  this  pest.  Within  a  very  few 
years  it  will  prove  to  be  much  more  serious  than  the  codling  moth, 
if  better  control  measures  are  not  found. 

The  extension  Entomologist  and  the  Experiment  Station  Ento- 
mologist have  outlined  a  unified  program  of  work  which  will  show 
better  and  bigger  results  giving  a  maximum  of  service  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  down  the  expense  of  the  work.  Through  this 
plan  a  crop  pest  survey  has  been  made  for  the  year  and  will  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year.  Also  a  collection  showing  the  different  in- 
sect pests  of  the  state  is  being  built  up  to  aid  in  determining  the  spe- 
cies doing  the  damage. 

EXTENSION  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS 

A  series  of  extension  movable  schools  was  carried  on  in  30  counties 
of  the  state  during  the  winter  of  1921-1922.  It  was  the  object  of  these 
scKbols  to  get  before  the  people  the  purpose  of  extension  work  and  to 
interest  bankers,  merchants  and  other  urban  people  in  the  farmers* 
problems.  During  the  winter  there  was  a  total  of  68  schools  held 
with  261  sessions.  There  was  an  attendance  of  34,515  persons  at  all 
sessions  of  the  schools  with  approximately  14,915  individuals  reached. 
There  were  21  specialists  from  the  extension  division  and  10  instruc- 
tors from  the  University  teaching  staff  who  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ing's. One  hundred  and  fifteen  local  speakers  were  used  in  addition 
to  the  University  and  extension  faculty. 

DISCONTINUED  PROJECTS 

During  the  biennium  1921-1922  the  following  projects  were  dis- 
continued on  account  of  insufficient  funds:  Soils,  Farm  Manage- 
ment, Home  Health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  W.  FLUHARTY, 

Director  of  Extension, 
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LEWISTON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Commissioner  of  EdtLcation: 

The  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  was  founded  in  1893,  its  pur- 
pose and  aim  being  "The  Training  and  Education  of  Teachers  in  the 
Art  of  Instruction  and  Governing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State 
and  of  Teaching  the  Various  Branches  that  Pertain  to  a  Good  Com- 
mon School  Education."  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  is  specially  au- 
thorized to  prepare  teachers  for  the  rural  and  graded  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  courses  offered  are  carefully  selected  and  are  developed  to 
meet  some  direct  demand  for  the  training  of  the  various  types  of 
teachers  required  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

All  departments  of  the  School  are  in  the  hands  of  skilled  instruc- 
tors who  are  working  faithfully  for  the  development  of  the  highest 
and  most  efficient  type  of  teachers. 

COURSES 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  the  Lewiston  State 
Normal  School  to  meet  the  present  demands  in  Idaho  by  offering  the 
following  courses:  Rural  or  General,  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Ju- 
nior High  School. 

The  courses  have  been  modified  to  improve  the  preparation  and 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  those  preparing  for  work  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  School 
aims  to  develop  special  types  of  teachers  for  work  in  specific  grades 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  school  officers  in  preparing  such  teachers 
as  they  may  need. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  place  entrance  to  the  Normal 
School  upon  the  basis  of  graduation  from  a  standard  High  School. 
Many  of  the  students  have  already  had  teaching  experience.  They 
are  selfrreliant,  serious  minded  and  work  with  a  definite  purpose  and 
aim.  The  Normal  School  is  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  these  stu- 
dents the  many  opportunities  which  are  open  in  the  teaching  field  to 
the  well  trained,  competent  teacher. 
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ENROLLMENT 

Classified  by  Years  of  Course:  1920-1921        1021-1922 

Seniors  _ - >..84  116 

Juniors 124  209 

Specials : 

In  Special  Courses 28  34 

In  Piano  Courses „ 31  1 

In  Extension  Courses  „. -.  41  — 

Actual  number  enrolled  in  the  Regular  Session 311  360 

Actual  number  enrolled  in  Summer  Session 430  465 

Actual  number  Boise  Branch  Summer  Session.... 250  290 

Total  for  the  entire  year 991  1115 

Classified  by  Course  Pursued:  1920-1921         1921-1922 

Primary  „ „ „ _ 49  66 

Junior  High  School  ^ - 28  31 

Intermediate   _ „ „ 17  44 

General _ „ ...19  42 

Home  Economics  ^ > 10  7 

Physical  Education 1  1 

Rural „ „ 84  145 

Special „ 28  34 

Piano  Specials „ 31  1 

The  enrollment  of  children  in  the  Training  Schools  is  not  included 
in  the  above  totals.  The  enrollment  in  the  graded  training  school  in 
1921-1922,  not  including  the  summer  training  school  (which  registered 
123)  was  164.  The  five  rural  training  centers  enrolled  approxi- 
mately 175. 

1922-1923  SESSION 
First  Quarter 

Number  of  Students  enrolled  in  the  various  certificate  courses : 

Junior  High  School  20  Seniors 24  Juniors 

Intermediate ...26  Seniors 29  Juniors 

General ...16  Seniors - 80  Juniors 

Primary  „ 30  Seniors 24  Juniors 

Number  of  Seniors  enrolled _.. 92 

Number  of  Juniors  enrolled 157 

Special  students  enrolled .^ „ 19 

Total  enrolhnent  for  first  quarter,  1922-1923 .268 

Training  School  Enrollment: 

Primary  Department - „ 63 

Intermediate  Department 38 

Junior  High  School  Department  (seventh  and  eighth  grades) 30 

Total  number  in  the  Training  School ™.131 

Bnrollment  Totals 

Total  enrollment   (including  school  children)   for  the  last  bien- 

nium,  1919-1920  1116 

Total  enrollment  (including  school  children)  for  the  present  bien- 

nium,  1921-1922  ...2374 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  issues  the  following  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas: 

Second  Grade  Certificate  to  the  holder  of  a  Third  Grade  Normal 
School  Certificate  who  has  taught  successfully  for  at  least  eighteen 
weeks,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  additional  quarter's 
work.  This  certificate  is  renewable  once  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  nine  week's  additional  work,  providing  the  applicant  has 
taught  successfully. 

Candidates  for  the  First  Grade  Certificate  who  do  not  satisfy 
the  teaching  requirement  may  be  granted  the  Third  Grade  Certificate. 

First  Grade  Certificate  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
year  or  four  quarters,  including  practice  teaching  in  a  rural  training 
center,  or  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  more  than  four  quar- 
ters, including  practice  teaching  in  the  city  training  school. 

Life  Diplomas  are  issued  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
two-year  Normal  School  course,  and  are  designated  as  Primary,  Cren- 
eral,  Intermediate,  or  Junior  High  School. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Diplomas  and  the  nimi- 
ber  and  class  of  Certificates  granted  since  1919: 

Certificates 
Diplomas  First  Second  Third  Total  ^ 

1919 53„...- 112 94 _ 76.^.. „ ...835  7 

1920 63 165™ ...117...... 71 - 416   / 

1921  „ 70 133..- 159 125 487 

1922  (to  Nov. 

16)  98 157... ....168 119. 642 

Total  for  1918-1920 751 

Total  for  1920-1922 1029 

The  following  is  the  enrollment  by  counties  and  states  for  the 
year  1921-1922: 

Counties  of  Idaho 

Ada . 9  Idaho 20 

Adams  _ 2  Kootenai 11 

Benewah 1  Latah 35    //TX 

Blaine   : 2  Lewis  . 13  (LJ 

Bonner 10  Lincoln 1  ^^ — ^ 

Bonneville  2  Nezperce  121 

Boundary   1  Owyhee  2 

Butte  1  Payette  7 

Canyon 11  Shoshone  _ _ 10 

Clearwater  11  Twin  Falls 2 

Elmore 4  Washington   „ „ 11 

Gem  4 

States 

Idaho 291  Missouri %..    1 

Washing^ton 54  Illinois  1 

Oregon 8  Canada „ 1 

Montana 2  North  Dakota  . 1 

Indiana 1 

Total  enrollment  by  counties  of  Idaho  .291 

Total  enrollment  by  states  -« 360 
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APPOINTMENT  COMMITTER 

For  the  past  fourteen  years  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School 
has  maintained  a  special  committee  on  appointments.  The  purpose  of 
this  committee  is,  first,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  interest  and  co-operation 
between  the  School  and  Public  School  officials;  second,  to  assist  every 
one  who  has  had  training  in  this  School  to  secure  the  kind  of  position 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  education,  training  and  personality,  ill 
order  that  he  may  serve  the  State  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
educational  interests  involved.  The  following  brief  statement  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  indicates  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  year  1921 : 

Approximate  number  of  vacancies  and  requests  for  nomination 
of  teachers — 800.  Approximate  number  of  letters  of  nomination  and 
recommendation — 650.  Approximate  number  of  reports  of  efficiency 
received — 700. 

LIBRARY 

The  library,  with  office  and  workroom  adjoining,  is  located  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  Administration  Building,  thus  being  convenient- 
ly accessible  to  the  students,  who  use  it  as  a  reference  and  study 
room.  It  is  a  pleasant  room,  large  and  well  lighted,  and  equipped 
with  suitable  white  oak  furniture  of  standard  library  make,  and  with 
Art  Metal  book  stacks.  On  its  shelves  are  approximately  6,600  vol- 
umes. Its  magazine  section  contains  about  100  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines. 

A  file  of  mounted  pictures,  for  the  use  of  the  Training  School,  is 
in  process  of  preparation  and  will  be  classified  by  subjects  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  vertical  file  where  students  may  have  free  access  to  them. 

CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  city  training  school,  which  is  located  on  the  Normal  School 
Campus,  is  a  graded  school  consisting  of  all  the  grades  from  the  first 
through  the  eighth  and  is  organized  as  follows :  Primary  department, 
grades  one  to  four;  intermediate  department,  grades  five  and  six; 
and  Junior  High  School,  grades  seven  and  eight. 

The  function  of  the  city  training  school  is  to  typify  the  proper 
procedure  and  equipment  of  a  good  elementary  grade  school,  and  to 
serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  demonstration  of  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching.  The  training  school  also  offers  to  teachers-in-training 
the  opportunity  for  actual  teaching  under  expert  supervision  and  un- 
der conditions  that  approximate  the  conditions  which  they  will  meet 
in  tlKir  work  as  teachers.  That  the  time  spent  in  observation  by  the 
teacher-in-training  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teaching  done  in  the  training  school  be  of  a  high  order.  To  this 
end  only  competent  supervisors  and  instructors  of  experience  are  em- 
ployed and  only  students  of  advanced  standing  are  allowed  to  teach, 
and  then  only  under  the  direction,  observation  and  criticism  of  the  su- 
pervisors. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL.  TEACHERS 

Data  taken  from  special  reports  from  County  Superintendents  in 
Sept^nber,  1921,  indicates  that  of  the  common  schools  of  Idaho,  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  are  one-room  rural  schools,  15  per  cent  are 
two-room  rural  schools,  6  per  cent  are  three-room  rural  schools,  and 
4  per  cent  are  four-room  rural  schools,  a  total  of  84  per  cent  being 
one,  two,  three  or  four^room  rural  schools. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Lewiston  State 
Normal  School  in  training  rural  teachers  is  shown  by  the  above  fig- 
ures. During  the  past  biennium  the  rural  training  centers  have  given 
at  least  9  weeks  of  practice  teaching  to  a  total  of  226  students. 

At  the  present  time  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  .main- 
tains five  Rural  Training  Centers  varying  in  distance  from  Lewiston 
from  5  to  20  miles.  These  schools  afford  the  students  who  will  teach 
in  rural  districts  the  opportunity  to  work  out,  under  skilled  supervi- 
sion, the  better  principles  and  more  fruitful  methods  of  class  room 
practice. 

These  rural  training  schools  are  conducted  as  typical  rural 
schools  and  it  is  intended  that  they  approximate  the  actual  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  rural  schools  throughout  the  State,  while  at  the 
same  time  pointing  the  student  toward  improved  school  materials, 
buildings,  equipment  and  practices.  Six  students  are  sent  to  each  of 
these  training  centers  each  quarter  of  9  weeks.  The  students  live  in 
the  community,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the  school 
and  the  community  problems.  They  are  encouraged  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  community  leadership;  they  observe  the  work  of  the 
school  and  make  a  study  of  special  rural  school  methods,  materials 
and  practices  and  they  gradually  take  over  the  work  of  class  instruc- 
tion and  management  during  the  quarter  spent  at  the  training  center. 

Each  training  center  is  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Normal 
School  faculty  who  is  a  skilled  supervisor  with  special  training  and 
exi>erience  in  rural  school  teaching.  A  school  dormitory  is  maintained 
at  each  of  the  centers,  where  the  supervisors  and  students  live  to- 
gether, on  a  co-operative  plan.  The  actual  cost  for  board,  fuel,  lights, 
etc.,  at  these  dormitories  is  approximately  $3.50  per  week.  At  three 
of  these  centers  the  dormitory  is  owned  by  the  State.  At  the  other 
two  centers  a  dwelling  is  rented  for  dormitory  purposes. 

STATE  RURAL  SUPERVISOR 

The  gap  between  the  student  teacher's  work  in  the  Normal  School 
and  her  work  in  her  isolated  rural  school  has  been  bridged  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  State  Rural  Supervisor,  who  works  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  Superintendent,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  County 
Superintendents,  and  the  Normal  School.  During  the  past  year  the 
Rural  Supervisor  of  the  Lewiston  Normal  School  has  spent  three- 
fourths  of  her  time  in  visiting  schools  in  the  first  congressional  dis- 
trict. 
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IDAHO  RURAL  TEACHERS  MONITOR 

This  is  a  small  magazine  published  monthly  by  the  Rural  De- 
partment. Its  purpose  is  to  carry  help  and  assistance  of  various 
kinds  to  the  rural  teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  rural 
teachers  and  serves  to  keep  these  teachers  in  touch  with  the  Normal 
School  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  members  of  the  Normal  School  fac- 
ulty toward  interest  in  rural  school  problems. 

PUBUCATION 

During  the  past  biennium  a  number  of  special  subject  bulletins 
have  been  issued  by  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School.  These  bulle- 
tins are  "The  Testing  and  Teaching  of  Silent  Reading/'  compiled  by 
the  department  of  Tests  and  Measurements;  "Suggestive  Outlines  of 
the  Courses  of  Study  as  Followed  in  the  First  Four  Grades  of  the 
Training  School,"  compiled  by  the  Primary  Department;  "Occupation- 
al Seatwork  and  Study  Activities  for  Rural  Schools/'  compiled  by  the 
Rural  Department;  and  the  "Pageant  Bulletin/'  by  the  English  De- 
partment. Aside  from  these  special  bulletins  the  general  catalog  is 
published  annually  and  also  the  summer  school  bulletin. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

The  extension  work  of  the  Normal  School  is  varied  and  wide  in 
its  scope  and  is  steadily  growing  in  its  helpfullness.  Babcock  Milk 
Testers  are  loaned  to  those  communities  requesting  them>  and  sets  of 
school  libraries,  picture  collections,  Victrolas  and  records,  lantern 
slides  and  printed  material  are  also  loaned. 

The  Normal  School  is  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Idaho  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  official  organ  of  this  association  is  the 
Idaho  Teacher,  the  editor-in-chief  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  faculty. 

TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

The  Department  of  Tests  and  Measurements  was  organized  in 
September,  1919,  and  the  department  has  distributed  at  cost  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  State  approximately  18,500  intelligence  tests, 
26,000  silent  reading  tests,  17,000  arithmetic  tests,  4,800  language 
tests,  1,700  geography  tests,  7,200  history  tests,  and  in  addition  900 
writing,  spelling  and  composition  scales  and  other  tests.  The  total 
number  of  tests  used  was  approximately  76,100  and  the  total  number 
of  pupils  tested  is,  in  round  numbers,  17,800. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  department  has  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing services  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  stan- 
dardized tests  as  listed  above: 

1.  Conducted  a  state-wide  survey  of  the  mental,  educational,  and 
social  status  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils  involving  about  1250  pupils 
from  every  section  of  the  state. 
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In  carryii^  out  this  pro^^ram,  standardized  tests  were  given  in 
the  following  subjects:  Reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  writ- 
ing, history,  geography,  composition,  and  general  mental  ability. 

2.  Conducted  a  survey  of  educational  conditions  in  nineteen 
counties  in  the  state  in  rural  schools. 

3.  Conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the  amount  of  retardation 
in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

4.  Conducted  a  survey  of  the  mental  abilities  of  first  grade  pu- 
pils in  a  Class  A  school  system. 

5.  An  investigation  of  the  mental  and  educational  status  of  fifth 
grade  pupils  in  the  state  similar  to  the  survey  made  for  the  eighth 
grade. 

6.  An  investigation  to  determine  by  experiment  the  values  of 
different  methods  of  teaching. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  summer  sessions  are  nine  weeks  in  length,  corresponding  to  a 
quarter  during  the  regular  school  year.  The  work  done  during  the 
summer  quarter  receives  the  same  credit  as  that  of  the  quarters  dur- 
ing the  regular  term. 

BOISE  BRANCH  OF  THE  LEWISTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

During  the  simmiers  of  1921  and  1922  branch  sessions  have  been 
conducted  in  Boise  under  the  direction  of  the  Lewiston  State  Normal 
School.  In  1921  there  were  250  students  enrolled  in  this  school  and 
in  1922,  290  students  were  enrolled.  The  1922  summer  session  of  the 
Lewiston  State  Normal  School  was  larger  than  any  previous  sum- 
mer session,  with  an  enrollment  of  465.  Students  from  all  sections  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  from  Washington  and  other  neighboring  states, 
were  enrolled.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Normal  School  courses,  the 
required  courses  for  those  seeking  County  and  State  Certificates  were 
offered  during  the  summer  session. 

These  summer  sessions  were  financed  in  part  by  the  tuition  paid 
by  the  students. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  school  aids  students  in  finding  opportunities  for  self  help, 
especially  those  who  must  find  some  means  of  paying  expenses  while 
pursuing  Normal  School  work.  The  most  profitable  means  of  self- 
support  for  young  women  are  assisting  in  the  care  of  private  homes, 
(the  usual  compensation  for  such  services  being  room  and  board), 
caring  for  children,  serving  in  private  homes  for  social  occasions  and 
assisting  with  sewing.  During  the  past  year  many  of  the  young  wom- 
en have  secured  part  time  work  in  the  business  houses  of  Lewiston. 
Sources  of  income  for  young  men  are  assistant  janitor  work,  care  of 
lawns  and  gardens  and  clerking  in  stores  during  the  busy  season. 
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To  meet  the  demand  for  self  help,  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
Advisor  for  Men  give  special  aid  and  maintain  a  special  employment 
bureau. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  is  used  to  assist  students  who  find  that  for  financial 
reasons  they  are  unable  to  continue  their  Normal  School  work.  The 
total  amount  of  the  fund  is  $1,005.08.  $225.00  of  this  amount  has 
been  donated  by  the  Tsceminicum  Club  of  Lewiston.  During  the 
past  year  a  historical  pageant  was  given  in  the  Normal  School  audi- 
torium, and  the  net  proceeds  from  this,  $358.68,  was  donated  to  the 
Loan  Fund.  The  balance  of  the  money  has  been  received  through  the 
sale  of  bonds,  and  other  funds  donated  by  the  student  body,  through 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Boise  Columbian  Club,  and  by  individuals  who  de- 
sired to  aid  students.  Loans  do  not  exceed  $50.00.  No  interest  is 
charged.  During  the  past  two  years  29  individual  loans  were  grant- 
ed, totaling  $1405.00. 

HEALTH  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  carefully  safeguarded,  both  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  and  by  those  in  charge  of  the  liv- 
ing arrangements  and  the  disciplinary  supervision  of  students.  Cai-e- 
ful  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals  at 
Lewis  Hall,  and  the  school  also  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  through 
the  Dean  of  Women  with  the  living  conditions  of  students  outside  of 
the  hall  and  to  aid  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining  wholesome 
standards  of  living. 

Lewis  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  The  commodious  living-room,  li- 
brary, and  dining  room,  with  their  artistic  finish  and  large  open  fire- 
places, form  the  centers  for  social  life  of  the  type  which  contributes 
especially  to  the  general  culture  of  the  student  body. 

Besides  Lewis  Hall,  rooms  in  private  homes  in  the  best  residence 
section  of  the  city  surrounding  the  Normal  School  are  obtainable  for 
students. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  new  girl's  dormitory,  proposed  to  be  built  by 
private  capital,  will  be  available  for  the  opening  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion. 

STIDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  policy  of  the  Normal  School  to  conduct  all  its  internal  affairs 
in  a  democratic  way  is  expressed  in  the  Associated  Stud^its'  organ- 
ization, which  operates  under  a  constitution  providing  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  student  activities  by  the  students  themselves.  Members 
of  the  faculty  co-operate  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  expense  of  the  student  activities  is  paid  from  a  common 
fund  which  is  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  all  students  in  attend- 
ance. 
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SUBSIDIARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Associated  Students'  organization  are 
several  subsidiary  organizations,  which  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  student's  school  life. 

The  Galilohi  Club  is  interested  in  literary  and  dramatic  affairs. 

The  Science  Club  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  those  students 
who  are  especially  interested  in  science. 

The  Glee  Club  affords  pleasure  and  profitable  training  to  many 
students  who  have  vocal  ability. 

The  L.  G.  S.  T.  Club  is  a  small  informal  organization  to  which 
students  and  faculty  may  be  elected. 

The  Phi  Beta  Sigma  has  as  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  teaching 
as  a  profession. 

The  R.  F.  F.  S.  S.  is  an  organization  composed  of  students  and 
faculty  of  the  rural  department. 

Athletics  received  considerable  attention  from  the  students,  al- 
though there  is  no  formal  club  organization.  The  usual  athletic  ac- 
tivities receive  hearty  support  from  the  student  body.  Basket  ball  for 
both  men  and  girls  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  "Lewistonian,"  which  is  issued  once  a  month,  is  a  paper 
which  is  financed  largely  through  the  generous  support  of  Lewiston 
advertisers.  It  is  managed  by  a  student  staff  in  co-operation  with 
a  faculty  advisor. 

The  "Elesenes"  is  the  Senior  Annual,  produced  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senior  class.    The  title  is  a  phonetic  expression  of  L.  S.  N.  S. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  PLANT 

Increased  Dining  Facilities.  During  the  spring  of  1921  excava- 
tions were  made  under  the  north  wing  of  Lewis  Hall  and  retaining 
walls  built.  The  space  thus  secured  is  used  for  the  kitchen  of  the 
Lewis  Hall  dining  room.  The  partitions  between  the  old  kitchen,  serv- 
ing room  and  dining  room  were  removed  and  the  capacity  of  the  din- 
ing hall  thus  increased  from  90  to  150  persons.  It  is  possible,  because 
of  this  increased  capacity,  to  provide  meals  for  two-thirds  of  the  non- 
resident students  attending  the  Normal  School.  These  changes  were 
made  at  an  expense  of  approximately  $4,500.00. 

Increased  Heating  Plant.  With  the  heating  of  the  new  admin- 
istration building,  it  became  necessary  to  install  an  additional  boiler. 
The  heating  plant  now  contains  three  boilers  capable  of  producing 
sufficient  heat  for  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus  at  this  time.  The 
expense  of  operation,  however,  is  too  great,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
furnaces  are  of  a  type  which  makes  it  necessary  to  bum  a  high  grade 
of  coal.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  in  the  heating  plant  was  includ- 
ed in  the  appropriation  for  the  new  administration  building  and  the 
appropriation  for  the  ventilating  system. 

The  new  administration  building.  The  new  administration  build- 
ing, begun  in  August,  1918,  was  not  completed  until  October,  1921. 
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The  building  cost  approximately  $150,000.00.  This  building  contains 
the  assembly  hall,  the  library,  the  administration  offices,  and  seven 
class  rooms.  It  was  impossible,  with  the  funds  available,  to  complete 
the  basement,  which  will  contain  six  additional  class  rooms,  lavatories, 
lunch  room,  and  the  store  rooms  necessary  for  the  proper  storage  of 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  new  assembly  hall  has  been  equipped  with  opera  chairs,  and 
the  stage  with  beautiful  draperies,  which  make  it  a  most  pleasing  au- 
cQtorium  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  schooL 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  old  administration  building  has  been  converted  into  a  train- 
ing school  and  contains  also  several  Normal  School  class  rooms.  The 
building  has  been  partially  remodelled  the  better  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents and  pupils.  This  has  been  done  with  little  expense  by  the  re- 
moval of  partitions,  and  increased  facilities  in  lavatories  and  toilets. 
The  expense  for  this  work  did  not  exceed  $500.00. 

CAMPUS 

It  has  been  necessary  to  provide  walks  connecting  the  various 
buildings.  These  walks  were  completed  during  the  present  year,  and 
the  campus  is  now  well  supplied  with  cinder  paths  and  concrete  walks. 
The  driveways  have  been  graveled  and  all  buildings  on  the  campus 
are  easily  accessable. 

NEEDS 

Completion  of  the  basement  of  th^e  new  administration  building. 
The  fact  that  the  attendance  during  the  past  biennium  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  that  the  present  attendance  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  makes  it  imperative  that  provision  be  made  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  students  enrolled.  The  training  school  has  the  same 
number  of  rooms  it  had  ten  years  ago,  with  a  small  increase  in  en- 
rollment. In  the  intermediate  department  there  are  twenty-four  stu- 
dent teachers  and  only  thirty-eight  pupils  enrolled.  The  training 
school  should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice teaching  have  been  doubled.  At  least  three  additional  rooms 
should  be  provided.  This  will  make  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the 
building  the  Normal  School  class  rooms.  With  the  attendance  as 
great  as  it  was  during  the  past  summer  school,  every  available  room 
and  hallway  must  be  used  for  class  room  purposes.  It  is  very  nec- 
essary, if  the  present  high  standard  be  maintained,  that  additional 
room  be  provided.  The  only  available  space  for  the  needed  extension 
is  the  basement  of  the  new  administration  building.  A  request  is 
therefore  made  that  the  basement  of  the  new  administration  building 
be  completed.  The  expense,  according  to  the  architect's  estimate,  will 
be  approximately  $10,000.00.  This  amount  will  cover  th^  cost  of  brick 
partitions,  furrcKl  ceilings,  plastering,  floor,  finish,  and  painting. 
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The  Heading  Plant.  The  heating  plant,  while  adequate  for  the 
heating  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus,  is  so  expensive  in  operation 
that  it  is  believed  that  by  the  installation  of  tubular  boilers  and  auto- 
matic stokers  enough  may  be  saved  on  the  purchasing  price  of  coal 
during  the  biennium  to  pay  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  their  in- 
stallation. It  is  necessary,  with  the  present  boilers,  to  use  a  stove 
preparation  of  coal  which  costs  at  the  mine  $4.25  and  freight  $5.63, 
making  the  cost  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  Lewiston  $9.88.  If  slack  were  used  it 
would  cost  at  the  mine  $1.85  and  for  freight  $5.06,  making  the  cost 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Lewiston  $6.91.  This  would  save  $2.97  per  ton,  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  fuel  cost  for  the  biennium.  The 
installation  of  tubular  boilers  and  automatic  stokers  would  cost 
$8,500.00.    An  appropriation  of  that  amount  is  therefore  requested. 

REPAIRS 

Improvements.  The  buildings  on  the  campus  have  not  been  paint- 
ed since  1919.  Repainting  is  necessary  on  every  building  except  the 
new  administration  building.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  older  buildings  are  old  and  worn,  and 
are  in  need  of  repairs  and  replacement,  so  that  the  request  for 
$5304.80  for  repairs  to  buildings  is  only  reasonable. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON  CAMPUS 

The  ground  donated  by  the  city  of  Lewiston  has  never  been  prop- 
erly planted  and  parked.  Improvements  are  needed  as  follows:  For 
grading,  $150.00;  for  the  water  system  to  maintain  the  lawn,  $600.00; 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  $200.00;  and  for  380  feet  of  curbing 
along  the  driveways  about  the  new  administration  building,  $228.00. 
A  request,  therefore,  totaling  $1,258.00,  is  made  for  campus  improve- 
ments. 

Reports  of  expenditures  for  the  past  biennium  and  budgets  for 
the  next  biennium  are  transmitted  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  M.  ELLIOTT, 

President. 
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ALBION  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

ESTABLISHMENT 

The  Albion  State  Normal  School  was  established  in  1893  by  a 
special  act  of  the  second  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  exact 
wording  of  this  Act  is  as  follows:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  that  a  Normal  School  for  the  State  of  Idaho  is 
hereby  established  at  or  near  the  town  of  Albion,  in  Cassia  County,  to 
be  called  the  Albion  State  Normal  School,  the  purpose  of  which  will 
be  for  training  and  educating  teachers.    ♦♦♦♦'» 

THE  PLANT 

The  School  received  no  direct  appropriation  from  the  Second  Leg- 
islature but  through  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Albion  $3000.00 
was  raised  and  with  this  a  small  two-room,  two-story  stone  structure 
was  erected  on  a  site  of  five  acres  donated  by  the  Hon.  J.  E.  MiUer, 
then  a  resident  of  Albion.  Thus  the  institution  had  its  beginning.  By 
acqiiisition  of  more  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  as  they  were 
needed  the  Normal  School  plant  has  grown  until  at  the  present  time 
it  consists  of  six  large  modem  buildings  on  a  campus  of  thirty-one 
acres.  The  six  buildings  are  as  foUows:  Administration  Building, 
Training  School,  Axline  Gymnasium,  Hansen  Hall  (Women's  resi- 
dence). New  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  Miller  Hall  (Men's  resi- 
dence) .  All  the  buildings  are  two  stories  in  height  with  full  basement 
with  the  exception  of  the  Training  School  Building  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  modem  school  architecture,  is  one  story  in 
height.  All  buildings  are  brick  with  stone  foundation  with  one  ex- 
ception. New  Hall,  the  upper  floor  of  which  is  stucco. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  for  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  "for 
training  and  educating  teachers  in  the  art  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  etc."  has  always  been  strictly 
adhered  to  by  those  in  charge  of  the  institution.  The  Albion  State 
Normal  School  recognizes  that  its  field  of  activity  is  large,  that  the 
importance  of  the  nature  of  its  work  and  the  necessity  of  efficient 
accomplishment  of  such  work  is  second  to  no  other  line  of  educational 
work,  and,  therefore,  has  no  desire  or  reason  to  venture  into  other 
fields  of  educational  labor. 
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COURSES 

The  State  Board  of  Education  on  March  17,  1922,  adopted  a  uni- 
form curriculum  to  be  used  by  both  state  normal  schools  of  the  state. 
This  curriculum  is  made  up  of  four  courses,  each  leading  to  a  life  di- 
ploma in  the  public  schools  of  Idaho.    The  courses  are  as  follows: 

Primary,  valid  in  g^rades  one  to  four,  inclusive. 
Junior  High,  valid  in  grades  seven  to  nine,  inclusive. 
Intermediate,  valid  in  grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 
General  or  Rural,  valid  in  grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 

The  work  in  the  new  curriculum  has  started  veiy  nicely  and  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  is  that  this  newly 
adopted  curricidum  of  both  general  and  special  courses  will  make  for 
better  schools  in  the  state. 

ATTJSNDANCE 

The  biennial  period,  1921-1922,  has  seen  a  marked  difference  over 
that  of  the  1919-1920  period  in  the  way  of  attendance  at  the  Normal 
School.  The  marked  increase  in  attendance  has  been  a  feature  of 
both  the  regular  school  year  and  the  summer  quarter.  This  increase 
in  attendance  can  best  be  appreciated  from  the  tables  appear'jig 
below: 
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Regular  School  Year  EnroUment- 

Enrollment  for  the  year  1919-1920 ~ 91 

Enrollment  for  the  year  1920-1921 -„ 101 

Enrollment  for  the  year  1921-1922 181 

Enrollment  for  the  year  1922-1923  (est.) „ .275 


Summer  Quarter  EnroUment 

M         Enrollment  for  Summer  of  1919... „.„ „ .255 

J        Enrollment  for  Summer  of  1920 389 

V         Enrollment  for  Summer  of  1921 341 

Enrollment  for  Summer  of  1922. 419 

From  all  indications  the  enrollment  for  1922-23  will  go  beyond 
the  estimate  given  above.  The  opening  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  this  school  year  was  80  per  cent  greater  than  the  en- 
rollment at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  last  biennial  report  of  the 
School  states  the  enrollment  of  the  Normal  School  December  1,  1920, 
was  75.  The  enrollment  December  1,  1922,  will  be  above  the  200 
mark.  This  shows  an  increase  of  166  2/3  per  cent  in  enrollment  be- 
tween the  two  biennial  reports. 

Reservations  for  the  winter  quarter  show  there  will  be  a  decided 
increase  in  the  enrollment  at  that  time. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  attendance  at  the  Normal  School 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  School  accepts  as  students  only  those 
who  are  gp*aduates  of  accredited  high  schools  or  have  had  an  educa- 
tion equival^it  to  same. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  note  here  that  the  attendance  of  young  men  at 
the  Normal  School  is  assuming  pre-war  conditions.  Forty-six  young 
men  are  now  enrolled,  this  being  the  largest  number  ever  enrolled  as 
bona  fide  normal  school  students.  This  excellent  enrollment  of  young 
men  has  enabled  the  Normal  School  to  resume  its  former  place  in  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  Southern  Idaho  Conference  League. 

Sunuiiary  of  Attendance  1020-21 

Students  taking  regular  work ! ^ -..  435 

Students  taking  special  work  music  department 43 

Students  taking  special  work  extension  department 77 

Students  taking  special  work  manual  training 5 


560 

Students  counted  twice ~. ~ 36 

r/24 
Students  in  Training  School 197 

Total  Enrollment - 721 

Smnmary  of  Attendance  1921-22 

Students  taking  regular  work „ 519 

Students  taking  special  work,  music  department 38 

Students  taking  special  work,  extension. ...„ - -.„ 35 

562 
Students  in  Training  School... 177 

Total  EnroUment - 739 

The  enrollment  by  courses  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows: 

Primary  Teachers'  Course  „ „._ .-  40 

Intermediate  Teachers'  Course  56 

Junior  High  School  Teachers'  Course 33 

General  or  Rural  Teachers'  Course 44 

Unclassified - „ - 7 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  summer  schools  at  Albion  have  always  been  very  popular 
and  therefore  have  had  excellent  enrollments.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  three  other  summer  schools  in  southern  Idaho  this  past 
year  the  enrollment  at  Albion  was  second  highest  in  the  state. 
The  Albion  valley  usually  has  a  very  enjoyable  climate  the  year  round 
and  especially  is  this  true  during  the  summer  months.  Rarely  is  the 
heat  of  the  day  oppressive  and  the  nights  are  always  cool.  Students 
find  such  a  climate  conducive  to  good  strong  work.     Teachers  who 
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have  taught  throughout  the  year  find  Albion  a  very  pleasant  way  in 
which  to  spend  the  summer  months  and  advanee  in  certification.  The 
physical  environment  of  Albion  offers  summer  school  students  an  op- 
portunity of  combining  study  with  recreation. 

Formerly  the  majority  of  summer  school  students  were  expe- 
rienced teachers  who  used  their  summer  study  to  advance  in  certifi- 
cation along  the  county  and  state  route.  Gradually  more  and  more 
regular  normal  school  students  attended  the  summer  quarters  and 
graduates  just  out  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  came  to  the  summer 
quarters  to  qualify  for  their  first  teaching  certificates.  At  the 
present  time  most  all  summer  school  students  are  on  the  normal  school 
route  of  teacher  certfication.  Many  teachers  who  graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  in  past  years  are  now  attending  the  summer  quarters 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  modem  methods  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  new  courses  offered.  Due  to  the  present  laws  regulating  the 
certification  of  teachers,  the  attendance  at  the  summer  quarters  vdU 
possibly  not  be,  tor  a  few  years  at  least,  as  large  as  it  has  been  the 
last  few  years.  The  summer  schools  at  Albion  draw  their  students 
from  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  state.  Thirty-one  counties  had 
students  at  the  1922  session,  Twin  Falls  county  sending  the  largest 
number,  80,  with  Minidoka  county  in  second  place  with  58. 

The  School  issues  a  special  summer  school  announcement  each 
spring. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS 

The  No^mial  School  grants  a  life  diploma  to  all  students  who  sat- 
isfactorily complete  the  full  two-year  course.  There  are  four  classes 
of  such  life  diplomas  conforming  to  the  four  courses  of  the  curriculum. 
The  first  grade  normal  school  certificate,  valid  for  three  years,  and 
not  renewable,  is  granted  to  all  students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
the  first  year  of  any  life  diploma  course.  No  student  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  Normal  School  as  an  applicant  for  a  normal  school  certifi- 
cate or  diploma  unless  she  or  he  presents  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  and  evidence  of  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  evidence  of  an  education  equivalent  to  same.  The  Normal  School 
guards  very  carefully  its  power  of  teacher  certification  in  order  that 
it  may  send  out  only  the  best  qualified  young  people  to  the  schools  of 
the  state. 

Below  are  two  tables,  the  first  giving  in  detail  teacher  certifi- 
cation granted  by  the  Normal  School  during  the  last  biennium,  the 
second  giving  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  certification  granted 
this  biennium  as  compared  with  that  granted  during  the  preceding: 
one.  Many  teachers  qualify  for  county  and  state  certificates  through 
courses  offered  by  the  Normal  School,  but  no  record  is  kept  of  these 
certificates  since  such  certificates  are  granted  by  the  county  and  state 
even  though  work  for  such  is  done  at  the  Normal  School. 
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D^ilonuM  and  Certincates  Issued  During  Biennium 

1921  1922 

Life  Diplomas „.. 50  68 

First  Grade  Certificates  . 67  107 

First  Grade  Certificates  Provisional  5  5 

Second  Grade  Certificates 60  69 

Second  Grade  Certificate  Renewals 2  25 

Third  Grade  Certificates ^ 90  73 
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Total   Issued   Each   Year... .„. 274  347 

Total  Issued  During  Biennium 621 


Comparison  of  Certificates  Issued  During  Last  Two  Bienniums 

Life  Diplomas      Certificate  Both 

Biennium  1919-1920  61  287 

Biennium  1921-1922  118  503 


Both  ^ 

348        /A 
^621        (Ij 


Percentage  of  Increase 
of  present  over  preced- 
ing Biennium  93.5%  75.2%  78.5% 

ALBION  TEACHERS 

The  most  sane  judgment  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  must 
be  governed  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  teachers  it  sends  out 
into  the  teaching  field.  The  Albion  Normal  is  justly  proud  of  the 
records  being  made  all  over  the  State  of  Idaho  by  these  young  people. 
County  superintendents,  school  superintendents,  school  trustees,  and 
school  patrons  now  realize  that  normal  school  trained  teachers  are  far 
more  apt  to  have  the  proper  educational  viewpoint  than  others.  The 
training  given  normal  school  g^raduates  is  practically  all  applicable 
in  the  grades  and  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  state.  The  Normal 
School  looks  upon  its  graduates  as  its  best  advertisement.  The  insti- 
tution cannot  fill  nearly  all  the  calls  made  on  it  for  teachers.  Schools 
from  surrounding  states  are  calling  for  Albion  trained  teachers  but  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  School  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  its  trained  young 
people  for  service  in  the  State. 

During  the  last  two  years,  as  soon  as  the  schools  of  the  state 
were  in  session,  surveys  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
number  and  geogrraphical  distribution  of  Albion  trained  teachers. 
For  this  work  the  southern  32  of  the  44  counties  of  the  state  were 
selected.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  number 
after  each  county  representing  the  percentage  of  Albion  trained 
teachers  in  the  county. 

Percentage  of  Albion  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Sontliem  32  of  the  44 

Counties  of  the  State  for  the  Biennium  1921-1022  ^^ 

Ada   19.2  Jefferson ...44.5  Camas 27.6    /f  ") 

Bannock 23  Bingham  „... 31  Canyon   ....14.5    ^1^^ 

Bear  Lake 29  Blaine 23  Caribou   13 

Gem  15.5  Bonneville  ..„.„ 34  Cassia   65 

Gooding 27.5  Butte 23  Clark -.„.16.6 
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Custer  15  Lincoln   20.8 

Elmore 20  Madison 31 

Franklin  34  Minidoka 40.5 

Fremont 28.7  Oneida  .._ „..30 

Jerome .50.3  Owyhee  21  Washington  12.5 

Lemhi 13.5  Payette  23 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For  a  training  school,  the  Normal  School  has  the  grades  of  Con- 
solidated School  District  No.  3,  which  includes  former  school  districts 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  the  first  being  the  village  school,  and  the  other  two 
being  two  rural  districts.  By  having  all  the  children  of  the  consoli- 
dated district  and  not  just  selected  groups  the  young  people  doing 
practice  teaching  encounter  the  actual  school  conditions  they  will  meet 
when  they  leave  the  Normal  School.  It  is  hard  to  imag^ine  a  better 
arrangement  for  teacher  training  and  the  success  of  Albion  trained 
teachers,  to  a  great  extent,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  such  excellent  train- 
ing school  facilities.  Especially  is  it  fortunate  in  having  such  a  train- 
ing school  on  the  Normal  School  grounds  as  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, heads  of  departments  and  other  instructors  are  able  to  use  Uie 
school  for  demonstration  and  experimental  work  at  any  time  the 
school  is  in  session. 

The  training  school  staff  is  composed  of  the  supervisor,  six  critic 
teachers,  and  five  teachers  of  special  subjects.  By  mutual  agreement 
with  the  trustees  of  the  consolidated  district,  the  district  pays 
$3600.00  a  year  on  the  salaries  of  the  critic  teachers.  It  also  fur- 
nishes library  books,  pianos,  and  other  equipment  for  the  training 
school. 

The  enrollment  of  the  training  school  averages  about  185 
throughout  the  regular  school  year.  During  the  summer  quarter  the 
first  six  grades  are  in  session  as  a  practice  school  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  summer  session  students. 

RURAL  SUPERVISION 

By  mutual  arrangements  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  two  normal  schools  of  the  State,  inaugurated  a  system  of  rural 
supervision  with  two  supervisors  in  the  field  throughout  most  of  the 
year,  each  normal  school  furnishing  a  supervisor.  These  supervisors 
work  at  aD  times  in  co-operation  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  various  counties.  Although  this  work  has  been  in  operation  but 
a  little  over  a  year  it  has  already  proved  to  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
all  parties  concerned.  Beg^inning  teachers  especially  welcome  the 
visits  of  the  supervisors  in  order  to  get  their  constructive  criticisms. 
The  counties  comprising  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the 
state,  Albion's  territory,  is  ably  supervised  by  Miss  Katherine 
Burggraf,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  who  has  had  experience 
in  educational  work  as  a  rural  teacher,  grade  teacher  in  city  schools. 
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school  principal,  county  superintendent,  and  critic  teacher  in  a  noi*nial 
schooL 

DINING  HALL 

The  Normal  School  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
management  of  its  Dining  Hall  which  furnishes  board  to  most  of  its 
students  and  several  of  the  faculty.  The  Dining  Hall  occupies  one 
wing  and  half  of  the  central  portion  of  the  basement  of  Hanseii  Hall. 
It  has  one  of  the  most  modem  equipped  kitchens  in  the  West,  .the 
ranges,  bake  ovens,  and  most  of  the  mechanical  devices  being  run  by 
electricity.  The  dining  room  will  seat  comfortably  about  150  and 
here  meals  are  served  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  of  a  good  home. 
None  but  a  superior  grade  of  food  is  served.  By  buying  in  large 
quantities  and  by  being  situated  where  many  provisions  can  be  bought 
very  reasonably,  the  dining  hall  is  now  able  to  furnish  excellent  board- 
at  $4.00  per  week. 

CoMMMissiONERS  iVoTE — The  board  of  the  students  is  not  provid- 
ed by  the  state  but  the  total  cost  falls  on  the  boarders.  The  State 
furnishes  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen  outfit  and  the  boarders  pay  for 
replacements. 

REMOVAL  ANII  INJUNCTION 

The  State  Legislature  at  its  Sixteenth  session  in  1921,  by  Senate 
Bill,  No.  298,  authorized  and  directed  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  remove  the  Normal  School  to  Burley  to  a  site  selected  by  the  State 
Board  and  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Burley,  the  removal  to  be  ac- 
complished in  such  a  time  that  instruction  was  to  commence  at  the 
new  location  in  September  1922.  The  State  Board  of  Education  was 
stopped  in  its  work  of  removal  by  an  injunction  served  by  citizens  of 
Albion,  the  injunction  claiming  that  the  bill  for  removal  was  passed 
contrary  to  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution.  The  injunction  ulti- 
mately reached  the  Supreme  Court  which  upheld  the  plea  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Albion.  The  School  has,  therefore,  continued  in  its  work  at 
Albion. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Assuming  that  the  Normal  School  would  be  operating  in  Burley 
September  1,  1922,  the  matter  of  improvements  and  capital  additions, 
other  than  a  few  minor  items,  did  not  receive  any  attention  until 
after  the  Supreme  Court  had  sustained  the  injunction  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  School.  Since  that  time  almost  $9000.00  has  been  spent 
in  general  improvements,  such  as  painting,  both  interior  and  exte- 
rior, varnishing,  kalsomining,  replastering,  where  especially  needed, 
re-flooring  a  number  of  rooms,  some  repairing  of  heating  system,  re- 
pairing of  roofs,  etc.  This  amount  may  seem  large,  but  one  must 
remember  that  not  much  general  repair  work  has  been  done  at  the 
Normal  School  for  four  years. 
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The  most  important  single  item  of  improvement  has  been  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  150  horse  power  tubular  boiler  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  which  will  furnish  heat  for  this  building  and  Miller 
Hall.  The  cost  of  this  boiler  and  all  items  connected  with  its  in- 
stallation has  amounted  to  $7850.00  This  boiler  will  do  the  work  of 
two  old  small  boilers  which  had  been  in  service  since  1904  and  1905, 
respectively. 

MAIN  NEEDS  FOR  THE  COMING  BDSNNIUM 
1.    Faculty 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  four  specialized  courses  of  the  new 
curriculum,  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  had  to  be  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  three  additional  new  members.  Even  with  these 
additions,  the  faculty  at  the  present  time  is  not  able  to  handle  the 
work  of  the  curriculum  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  it  is  desired.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  enrollment  of  this  year.  If  the  enrollment  in- 
creases during  the  next  two  years  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  it  wiU  not,  at  least  three  additional  members 
must  be  added  to  the  present  faculty  body. 

2.    Equipment 

Barring  replacement  and  a  few  minor  additions,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle need  of  any  added  equipment  for  the  next  two  years.  The  various 
departments  of  the  School,  in  nearly  every  case,  are  very  well 
equipped  for  efficient  work. 

3.    Repair 

(a)  The  roof  of  Hansen  Hall  is  badly  in  need  of  new  shingles 
on  the  east  half,  the  west  half  having  been  reshingled  a  few  years 
ago.  The  majority  of  the  rooms  in  Hansen  Hall  should  be  re-floored. 
Many  of  these  are  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  present  time. 

(b)  The  roof  of  Miller  Hall  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  should  be 
entirely  reshingled.  Due  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  this  roof,  it  will 
be  cheaper,  when  this  roof  is  reshingled,  tb  remodel  the  roof  to  con- 
form to  the  modem  style  of  roof  construction. 

(c)  The  metal  sheeting  roof  of  the  Administration  Building 
although  repeatedly  repaired,  still  gives  about  as  much  trouble  as 
ever.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  roof  of  rubberoid  or  some  other  mate- 
rial which  does  not  respond  so  readily  to  heat  changes  as  does  the 
present  roof. 

(d)  Much  general  repair  and  re-decorating  work  ought  to  be 
done.  The  exteriors  of  some  of  the  buildings  are  badly  in  need  of 
paint  in  many  places,  many  rooms  will  need  to  be  kalsomined  and  sev- 
eral rooms  will  need  to  be  replastered,  the  library  should  be  enlarged, 
etc  For  all  the  general  repair  and  decoration  work,  the  budget  for 
the  coming  biennium  is  asking  for  $11,000.00. 
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4.     Capital  AdditkMM 

(a)  Sewer  System,  The  present  sewer  system  was  installed  in 
1913  when  the  enrollment  of  the  School  was  much  lower  than  at 
present.  Even  then  the  system  installed  was  but  half  the  estimated 
size  for  adequate  functioning  as  but  one-half  of  the  sum  asked  for 
this  work  was  received.  The  present  system  is  constantly  a  source  of 
trouble  wholly  on  account  of  its  inadequacy  and  this  trouble  will  in- 
crease in  the  near  future  if  nothing  is  done.  Due  to  the  ground  for- 
mation around  the  present  system  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to 
enlarge  the  present  sewer  filter  beds  to  the  needed  size.  New  beds, 
in  order  to  work  efficiently,  will  have  to  be  placed  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  School.  It  is  estimated  that  $8000.00  will  properly 
install  a  sewer  system  which  will  properly  take  care  of  the  institution 
for  many  years  to  come. 

(b)  New  Buildings. 

1.  The  proper  housing  of  the  students  is  beginning  to  become  a 
problem  at  the  Normal  School.  Most  of  the  students  prefer  to  room 
in  one  of  the  student  residences.  These  three  residences  are  now 
filled  to  their  capacities,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  three  stu- 
dents in  some  of  the  large  rooms  this  year.  The  village  of  Albion  is 
now  large  enough  to  house  many  students.  This  housing  condition 
can  be  relieved  for  the  young  women,  somewhat,  by  building  one  of 
the  wings  orig^inally  planned  for  the  New  Hall.  A  new  wing,  45  feet 
by  136  feet  of  two  full  stories  and  basement,  will  g^ive  fourteen  rooms, 
13  feet  by  15  feet,  supply  closets,  and  stairways  on  each  floor.  This 
wing  wiD,  therefor,  house  56  young  women.  The  basement  of  this 
wing  can  he  used  for  the  dining  hall  department  as  stated  later  on 
in  the  report.  The  first  floor  of  the  New  Hall  should  also  be  remod- 
eled after  the  rooms  are  vacated  by  the  primary  grades  of  the  Train- 
ing School.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  new  wing 
and  the  remodeling  of  the  first  floor  is  $60,000. 

2.  Training  School.  In  order  to  increase  housing  facilities,  the 
primary  grades  now  using  two  large  and  two  small  rooms  in  the  New 
Hall,  should  be  moved  to  the  Training  School  Building.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  a  new  addition  will  have  to  be  built  to  the  present 
Training  School  Building.  More  additional  room  is  also  needed  there 
now  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  practice  teachers  working 
there  daily.  At  the  present  time  115  practice  teachers  teach  in  the 
training  school  every  day. 

To  g^ive  the  needed  additional  room  space  in  the  Training  School  a 
new  addition  should  be  built  to  the  present  building  which  should  con- 
tain a  study  hall,  40  feet  by  26  feet,  two  classrooms,  18  feet  by  28 
feet,  four  classrooms,  12  feet  by  14  feet,  two  cloakrooms,  and  one 
teachers'  room.  The  approximate  cost  of  such  an  addition  with  furn- 
ishings is  $40,000.00. 
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3.  Heating  Plant.  The  requested  appropriation  for  a  central 
plant  asked  of  the  last  legislature  was  not  granted.  The  heating  situ- 
ation, therefore,  at  the  Normal  School  remains  practically  as  it  was 
two  years  ago  with  the  exception  of  the  installation  of  the  new  boiler 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report 

With  consideration  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  imagine  a  more  expensive  heating  system  than  the  one  norwr 
in  operation  at  the  School.  Each  building  at  the  present  time,  has  its 
own  heating  system  with  the  exception  of  Miller  Hall,  which  is  heated 
from  the  Administration  Building.  Three  kinds  of  systems  are  used, 
steam,  hot  air,  and  electricity,  and  no  two  of  the  four  steam  systems 
are  alike.  The  systems  in  Hansen  Hall  and  New  Hall  must  be  con- 
stantly run  at  their  capacities  in  order  to  properly  heat  the  buildings 
in  cold  weather.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  the  enormous  waste  in 
such  a  system.  Far  more  coal  is  used  than  would  be  necessary  with 
a  central  heating  plant.  Competent  heating  engineers  put  this  waste 
at  30  per  cent.  The  present  fire  danger  is  large  in  comparison  to 
what  it  would  be  with  a  central  heating  plant.  It  must  be  reman- 
bered  that  three  of  the  buildings  heated  by  the  present  system  are 
crowded  dormitories.  A  central  heating  plant  will  give  a  much  bet- 
ter and  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  heat  than  is  possible  no^v^ 
with  ordinary  engineer  expense.  The  addition  of  another  boiler  like 
the  new  one  recently  installed  in  the  Administration  Building  con- 
nected with  this  new  boiler  will  give  boiler  capacity  sufficient  to  heat 
all  the  building:s  on  the  campus.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  every 
angle  of  economy,  efficiency,  safety,  etc.,  the  Normal  School  should 
have  a  central  heating  plant.  The  cost  of  such  a  plant  including  erec- 
tion of  building,  installation  of  boilers,  laying  pipe  lines,  etc.,  is  esti- 
mated at  $40,000.00. 

If  the  central  heating  plant  is  not  obtained  for  the  School  it  will 
still  be  necessary  to  install  two  new  boilers,  one  in  Hansen  Hall  and 
one  in  New  Hall. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  School  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  combination  electric  and  hot  air  system  used  in  the  Training: 
School  is  too  expensive.  The  heating  of  the  Training  School  building 
now  costs  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total  heating  cost 
of  the  institution  and  yet  the  Training  School  air  space  is  not  more 
than  one-ninth  of  the  total  air  space  of  the  Normal  School  Buildings. 
It  is  suggested  that  in  case  a  central  heating  plant  is  now  given  the 
institution,  a  steam  system  of  heating  be  installed  in  the  Training 
School  Building. 

4.  Dining  HaU:  The  dining  Hall  needs  larger  quarters  if  it  is 
to  properly  serve  the  increased  calls  made  on  its  service.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  dining  hall  to  enlarge  its  present  quarters.  The  most 
feasible  plan  will  be  for  the  dining  hall  department  to  be  moved  to  the 
basement  of  the  New  Hall  where  the  kitchens,  supply  and  storage 
rooms,  etc.,  can  occupy  the  basement  portion  of  the  New  Hall  as  it 
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now  stands  and  the  dining  room  can  occupy  the  basement  portion  of 
the  new  wing.  This  will  give  the  dining  haU  plenty  of  room  for  years 
to  come  with  a  dining  room  easily  capable  of  seating  400  at  one  time. 
The  estimated  cost  of  changing  the  location  of  the  dining  hall  depart- 
ment is  included  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  wing  to  New  Hall. 

Budget  and  Financial  Statement 

A  table  giving  a  financial  statement  of  the  Normal  School  for  the 
past  biennium  and  the  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  coming  bien- 
nium  is  here  given.  The  budget  for  the  biennium  1928-1924  has  been 
sriven  careful  consideration  and  the  School  is  asking  for  only  those 
things  it  feels  necessaiy  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
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IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

I  desire  to  submit  a  brief  statement  of  the  accomplishments  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute.  From  its  inception 
in  1903  to  the  present  time,  this  school  has  laid  great  emphasis  upon 
the  more  practical  phases  of  education.  As  the  Academy  of  Idaho 
from  1903  to  1915  a  large  service  was  rendered  to  this  young  and 
pioneer  state  by  providing  high  school  opportunities  for  the  more  am- 
bitious youth  in  remote  localities  who  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  a  high  school  education;  but  even  during  this  time  there  was 
a  marked  development  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
home  economics  work  calculated  to  prepare  young  people  directly  for 
their  occupations  in  life.  During  this  period  157  students  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  Academy  of  Idaho. 

Since  1915,  when  a  new  charter  was  granted  the  institution  and 
the  new  name  adopted,  this  school  has  included  a  Vocational  School 
and  a  Junior  College.  The  Vocational  School  might  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  old  Academy  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pur- 
pose and  curriculum  of  the  Vocational  School  differ  quite  materially. 
In  the  older  institution,  high  school  subjects  were  carried  with  a  view 
to  enabling  pupils  to  complete  their  high  school  work  here  in  prepara- 
tion for  college.  This  aspect  of  the  work  has  been  minimized  under 
the  Vocational  School  and  the  vocational  courses  have  been  magni- 
fied. Most  of  the  students  in  the  Vocational  School  are  older  than  the 
students  in  the  Junior  College  and  are  preparing  directly  for  an  occu- 
pation instead  of  being  candidates  for  college  entrance.  The  Junior 
College  includes  two  years  of  work  beyond  the  high  school  g^rade. 

While  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Technical  Institute  was  thus 
greatly  enlarged,  it  has  remained  an  institution  where  practical 
courses  and  technical  instruction  predominate  and  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing here  a  practical  school  strong  in  the  sciences,  the  crafts,  and  the" 
technique  that  is  fundamental  to  real  success  in  that  large  group  of 
occupations  which  call  for  highly  trained  people  with  technical  prepa- 
ration, has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  table  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the 
Vocational  School  in  1916  to  1922  inclusive,  has  graduated  125  people 
and  the  Junior  College  during  the  same  period  has  g^ranted  Junior 
College  diplomas  to  78  people,  including  Pharmacy.  During  the  same 
I>eriod  the  Vocational  School  has  granted  trade  credentials  to  92  peo- 
ple and  the  Junior  College  has  prepared  for  special  teaching  certifi- 
cates in  the  several  fields  118  people. 
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The  problem  of  the  Technical  Institute  has  not  been  a  pi'oblem  so 
much  of  finding  out  what  it  should  do  as  it  has  been  a  problem  of 
providing  the  facilities  and  instruction  to  meet  the  demands  for  prac- 
tical courses  that  are  constantly  being  pressed  upon  it. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PLANT 

New  Heatini:  Plant 

The  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  appropriated  $45,000  for  a 
central  heating  plant  at  the  Technical  Institute.  The  plant  was  in- 
stalled during  the  summer  of  1921  and  was  ready  for  use  October 
first,  1921.  A  low  pressure  system  with  automatic  stokers,  operated 
electrically,  housed  in  a  brick  structure,  and  with  concrete  stack,  was 
installed.  There  are  two  boilers  each  with  150  horsepower  capacity 
and  with  coal  storage  capacity  of  400  tons.  Connections  with  the  sev- 
eral buildings  were  made  through  buried  heat  pipes  radiating  from  a 
tunnel  which  crosses  the  campus  east  and  west.  This  tunnel  is  light- 
ed and  is  five  feet  six  inches  deep.  The  tunnel  is  covered  with  a  con- 
crete walk>  which  in  itself  has  proved  a  g^reat  convenience. 

The  plant  has  now  been  in  operation  somewhat  over  a  year  and, 
aside  from  minor  difficulties,  has  operated  with  entire  success  during 
that  time.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  buildings  are  heated  has 
no  doubt  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done,  as  xmder 
the  old  system  many  days  were  passed  in  extreme  discomfort,  making 
study  impossible.  This  efficient  heating  plant  has  proved  a  great 
boon  to  the  institution  and  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Addition  to  Dining  HaU 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  made  necessary  an  extension  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  dining  room.  This  improvement  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1921  at  a  cost  of  $1365.50. 

Athletic  Field 

During  the  biennium  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  developed  upon 
school  property,  occupying  the  equivalent  of  two  city  blocks  lying  just 
to  the  west  of  Reed  Hall.  The  improvements  made  during  the  bien- 
nium consist  of  grading  the  field,  constructing  a  high  fence  about  the 
entire  field,  the  development  of  a  running  track,  the  installation  ot 
bleachers  with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  thousand  and  the  installa- 
tion of  water  hydrants  for  watering  the  field.  The  bleachers  above 
mentioned  were  installed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Boxing 
Commission  and  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  the  other  improve- 
ments were  obtained  from  the  sale  of  advertising  space  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  high  board  fence  which  passes  along  Fifth  Avenue.  This 
gives  the  institution  an  exceptionally  fine,  well  drained,  conveniently 
located  athletic  field.  In  this  connection  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
persevering  enthusiasm  of  Prof.  Ralph  F.  Hutchinson,  Director  of 
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Physical  Education   and   Athletics.     For   these   improvements   state 
funds  have  been  used  only  to  the  extent  of  $422.90. 

Dedication  of  Athletic  Field 

On  Armistice  Day  1922,  following  a  football  game  between  teams 
representing  Gooding  College  and  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  in  the 
presence  of  approximately  3000  spectators,  the  new  Athletic  Field  was 
christened  "Hutchinson  Field"  in  honor  of  Prof.  Ralph  H.  Hutchinson. 
The  dedicatory  addresses  were  made  by  Harry  McDougal  and  Finis 
Bentley.  Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Institute  band 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Llewellyn  Roubidoux,  of  the  music  fac- 
ulty. 

Campus 

The  wise  policy  followed  during  the  early  history  of  the  school  in 
lasting  out  lawns  and  setting  out  large  numbers  of  shade  trees  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  very  attractive  campus.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  these  shade  trees,  which  are  mostly  poplars,  cannot  live 
many  years  longer,  we  have  during  the  biennium  begun  the  planting 
of  hardier  trees  in  other  parts  of  the  campus  and  also  are  begrinning 
the  development  of  a  nursery  from  which  suitable  trees  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  trees  as  they 
give  way.  A  sx>ecial  effort  has  also  been  made  to  improve  the  general 
aspects  and  appearance  of  the  campus. 

New  Dormitory 

In  January,  1921,  we  occupied  for  the  first  time  a  new  dormi- 
tory completed  for  the  accommodation  of  college  men,  located  conti- 
guous to  the  campus  and  financed  by  the  citizens  of  Pocatello.  The 
building  was  constructed,  and  is  still  held,  under  the  trusteeship  of 
E.  C.  White,  one  of  Pocatello's  most  public  spirited  citizens.  The  fin- 
ancial burden  was  borne  by  the  following  persons  and  corporations, 
none  of  whom  contributed  less  than  $500  toward  the  project. 

Anthes,  I.  N.  Hines,  B.  M. 

Bistline,  J.  B.  Hood,  John 

Bohlscheid,  W.  H.  IngersoU,  J.  M. 

Bowerman,  C.  C.  Jackson,  W.  R.,  Jr. 

Brady,  S.  E.  Kasiska,  W.  F. 

Brown,  Maude  K.  Knollin,  A.  J. 

Caldwell,  Fred  G.  Lathrop,  L.  H. 

C.  &  A.  Amusement  Co.  Leonard,  E.  0. 

Commercial  Development  Co.  McCarty,  Wm. 

Disdear,  Frank  McDonald,  W.  P. 

Eldredge,  N.  M.  Manning  &  Sorgatz 

Fargo,  Lyman  Newton,  Dr.  A.  M. 

Frazier,  C.  R.  O'Leary,  Henry 

(xasser  &  Cleare  Paradice,  F.  H. 

Gray,  C.  W.  Petersen  Furniture  Co. 

Greene  &  Higson  Reece,  S.  L. 

Hinckley,  A.  C.  Smith,  Sam  P. 
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Thompson,  H.  B.  Whittlesey,  H.  H. 

Turner,  Theodore  Woolley,  Dr.  H.  S. 

Valentine,  C.  A.  Wright,  Dr.  W.  A. 

Watson,  W.  H.  W.  W.  C.  Wholesale  Co. 

Weeter,  J.  C.  Young,  Dr.  J.  R. 

White,  E.  C.  Young,  J.  T. 

There  was  issued  to  each  of  the  above  subscribers  a  certificate, 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  subscription  and  the  corresponding 
share  in  the  ownership  of  the  property  which  this  carried  with  it. 
Each  of  the  subscribers  receives  8  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in 
four  quarterly  installments  on  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  The 
money  for  the  payment  of  these  installments  is  derived  from  the 
rental  of  the  rooms  and  is  not  paid  by  the  Institute.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  accumulated  a  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions.  At  any  time  within  the  period  of  ten  years,  at 
which  the  state  purchases  the  property,  there  will  be  a  deduction  from 
the  actual  cost  of  the  building  in  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund 
then  accumulated  and  remaining  unexpended.  The  dormitory  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  and  has  served  a  fundamental  need  of  the 
institution.  Still  additional  dormitory  space  would  have  been  re- 
quired before  now  had  not  the  hard  times,  including  the  railroad 
strike,  caused  many  homes  to  open  up  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of.  students,  rooms  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  available. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  NEEDED 

There  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  a 
new  building  to  be  known  either  as  the  New  Main  Building  or  the 
Science  Building.  The  request  for  such  a  building  is  fully  justified 
and  more  than  justified  by  the  cramped  condition  of  many  of  our  de- 
partments, by  the  need  for  an  auditorium  of  adequate  size  and  be- 
cause of  the  desirability  of  having  a  fire-proof  building  in  which  to 
house  the  library. 

Our  recommendation  would  be  that  the  new  building  should  be  ap- 
proximately seventy  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet 
long  with  an  auditorium  wing  about  sixty-five  by  seventy-five  feet. 
We  should  also  recommend  that  the  building  be  a  Class  A,  fire-proof 
structure  and  that  it  possess  appropriate  dignity  of  architecture  and 
finish. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  as  well  as  increased  efficiency,  we 
would  favor  the  construction  of  this  building  without  any  basement 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  with  the  basement  floor  planned  and  con- 
structed as  the  first  floor  of  the  building  and  with  two  additional 
floors.  The  building  should  be  capable  of  housing  the  scientific  lab- 
oratories, the  library,  the  departments  of  English,  History,  an  Audi- 
torium, and  the  offices  of  administration.  The  accommodation  of 
these  departments  in  the  new  building  would  make  it  possible  to  give 
the  departments  remaining  in  the  present  main  building  needed  space 
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in  which  to  expand  and  would  also  provide  space  for  overcrowded 
shop  conditions.  We  are  estimating  the  cost  of  this  new  building  at 
approximately  $200,000. 

LIST  OF  PROPERTY 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus  and  on  the 
farm,  showing  the  materials  used  in  construction,  the  date  of  appro- 
priations, and  the  initial  cost: 

1.  Administration  building,  brick  (main  portion)  ..1901  25,000.00 

West  wing  1905  14,000.00 

East  wing  _ ^..^ 1907  15,000.00 

2.  Faris  Hall,  brick  (dormitory  for  men) 1901  19,000.00         .     ,    . 

3.  Turner  Hall,  brick  (dormitory  for  women) 1903  15,000.00  / 

Wing  added,  brick  . 1909  24,000.00  / 

4.  Dining  hall  and  kitchen,  brick. 1903  5,615.00 

5.  Mechanic  Arts  Building,  brick ..„..1903  5,600.00 

East  wing  added,  brick....- ^ - - 1909  6,000.00 

6.  Infirmary  building 4,318.00 

7.  Buildings  on  farm: 

Bam,  wooden  1909  3,000.00 

Cottage,  wooden  1909  1,500.00 

Poultry  house,  wooden 191 0  1,000.00 

Root  house  .„ 1912  600.00 

MUk  house 1917  400.00 

Machine  shed 1917  600.00 

8.  Janitor's  residence,  wooden  ..1912  500.00 

9.  Auto  Bldg.,  wooden  (buUt  by  United  States)  .....1918  9,752.00 

10.  Physical  Education  Building,  brick  1917        40,000.00 

Finishing 1919  6,000.00 

11.  Heating  Plant,  brick  and  concrete,  fire  proof. 1921        45,000.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  buildings  so  far  provided  for  this  institu- 
tion have  for  the  most  part  been  cheap  and  poorly  constructed.  Ilie 
girls'  dormitory,  the  new  men's  dormitory,  and  the  physical  education 
buildings,  although  better  than  the  rest,  are  nevertheless  not  Class  A, 
fire-proof  buildings. 

EQUIPMENT 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  equipment  with  the  inventory 
value  of  same  at  present  on  hand  in  the  several  buildings  on  the 
campus: 

Main  Building $  $  $45,730.98 

Offices 3,220.00 


/T; 


Halls  489.00 

Auditorium 1,485.00                          "^ 

Room  20  182.00 

Room  21  98.00 

History  and  Soc.  Sci 865.15 

Languages  311.35 

Commerce 4,925.20 
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Room    5  _ - 2,121.50 

Room  15 412.10 

Room  17 255.60 

Room  17%  2,136.00 

Library 

Janitor's  supplies  

Art _ _.„ 

Music ^ - 

Biology - 

Pharmacy  -. 

Chemistry 

Physics  and  Electricity „.. 

Home  Economics „ 

Agriculture 

Master  Clocks,  all  buildings 

Dining  Hall  - 

Engineering  &  Mechanic  Arts... 

Wood  Shop - 

Auto  Shop „ 

Machine  Shop 

Dormitories  

College  Hall 

Paris  Hall _.. 

Turner  Hall 

Gymnasium   

Grand  Total 


17,148.80 
1,126.50 

411.75 
2,747.70 
2,019.65 
1,557.67 
3,153.67 
3,514.60 
2,116.39 

358.55 


2,406.51 

4,643.30 

14,493.89 

2,858.55 
1,929.40 
4,406.50 


310.00 

3,692.77 

21,543.70 


9,194.45 


3,302.80 
83,774.70 


FINANCL4L  STATEMENT 

1921-22 

In  the  statement  g^iven  below,  the  figures  are  accui*ate  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  this  report.  Both  the  expenditures  and  receipts  aro 
estimates  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1922.  These 
estimates  are,  however,  budget  estimates  as  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  are  accurate. 


Appropri- 

Amt. 

tion 

Additions 

Total 

Detail 

Spent 

Balance 

Salaries    

$148,750.00 

$  29,663.28 

$178,413.28 

1178.413.28 

Regular    ..-..- 

$161,082.28 

NiKht   School 

5.884.00 

Summer   School 

11,447.00 

Operation    &    Ex. 

43.036.00 

49.692.92 

92,728.92 

92,728.92 

Op.  &  Maint.  „ 

83.520.19 

Exp.   &   Sup 

32.300.62 

Equip.  „ „ „ 

18.768.21 

Add  to  D.  HalL 

1.365.00 

Gen.   Fur  &   Fix 

5.826.00 

Campus  

950.00 

Dor.   Fur.  &  Fix. 

3.975.00 

8.976.00 

3,975.00 

Heat.    Plant    „^ 

45.000.00 

H2.73 

45.062.73 

45.062.73 

Total   „ 

240,761.00 

79.418.921   320.179.93 

320.179.931 
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Commenting  on  the  above  table  it  is  desired  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  receipts  of  the  institution  as 
shown  in  the  second  column  under  Additions  amount  to  $79,418.92. 
This  represents  an  amount  almost  double  the  amount  of  the  receipts 
during  the  previous  biennium.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  heavy  shrinkage  in  the  interest  receipts  from  state  lands.  (2)  The 
interest  receipts  for  the  biennium  are  figured  at  approximately  $24,- 
000  as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  $36,000  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  biennium. 

The  increase  in  the  total  receipts  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  revenue  from  the  dormitories,  by  the  increase  of  federal 
endowment  for  vocational  work,  by  the  increase  in  receipts  in  fees 
from  the  music  department,  and  by  receipts  from  the  sale  of  stock 
and  implements  from  the  school  farm,  and  are  an  indication  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  school  from  the  standpoint  of  local  receipts. 

I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the  failure 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Agriculture  Department  two  years  ago, 
a  heavy  burden  has  been  placed  on  our  General  Fund  during  the 
present  biennium.  This,  together  with  the  growing  needs  of  the 
school  in  every  department  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  interest  receipts, 
has  made  it  necessarj'  to  practice  a  too  rigid  economy.  We  have 
been  determined,  however,  to  live  within  our  means  and  have  cut  ex- 
penses drastically  wherever  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

We  have  kept  on  a  solvent  and  sound  financial  basis  all  the  while 
but  the  pruning  that  was  done  to  our  requisitions  after  they  left  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
biennium  has  resulted  in  a  definite  crippling  of  the  work  in  certain 
departments,  notably  Engineering  and  Agriculture.  It  is  a  healthy 
thing  to  economize  and  I  believe  a  school  is  probably  better  off  when 
it  is  necessary  to  practice  a  reasonable  economy  than  it  is  when  it 
has  too  much  money  to  spend.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  in  position  to 
carry  out  an  extravagant  policy,  but  it  is  very  essential  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  students  who  ptaronize  this  institution,  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  departments  already  existing,  that  more  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  next  biennium. 

The  budget  which  has  been  submitted  is  not  a  padded  budget 
but  a  conservative  budget  which  honestly  represents  the  real  needs 
of  the  school. 

On  a  later  page  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  Technical  Institute  during  the  present  biennium  which,  when  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  from  other  institutions,  will  indicate  to  the 
reader's  mind  something  of  the  rig^id  economy  practiced  here. 
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ENROLLMENT 

Table  of  Enrollment  From  1917  to  1922 


1917-18      1918-19      1919-20      1920-21       1921-22 


Junior  College -..    55 

Vocational  Day  School 156 

Vocational  Night  School „ — 

Conservatory  of  Music  ..^ 73 

Summer  Session 152 

Teacher-Training  Trades    and 

Industries 4 

Correspondence  — 


Less  students  counted  twice.. 


440 
33 


35 
250 
264 

36 
242 


831 
44 


66 
284 
292 
167 
380 

6 


1195 
38 


127 
294 
238 
220 
344 


1230 

47 


201 
256 
203 
161 
409 

8 
22 

1260 
41 


407 


787    1157    1183    1219 


From  the  study  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Junior 
College  enrollment  has,  during  the  past  four  years,  experienced  a  rapid 
growth.  The  falling  off  in  the  Junior  College  1918-19  attendance,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
by  the  war;  but  was  probably  due  more  to  the  fact  that  with  the  lim- 
ited corps  of  teachers  employed  it  had  been  impossible  to  separate 
the  college  courses  from  the  Vocational  School  courses.  This  made  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  collegiate  standards  of  instruction.  Beginning 
with  September,  1919,  a  definite  policy  was  adopted  of  separating 
these  classes.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  addition  of  several 
teachers  to  the  corps.  A  special  effort  has  also  been  made  when  se- 
curing new  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  to  secure  people  with  adequate 
training  for  coUegfiate  instruction  and,  so  far  as  possible,  with  some 
6xi)erience  in  teaching  in  collegiate  institutions. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  which  follows  that  the  number  of 
diplomas  and  other  credentials  issued  in  the  Junior  College  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  While  the  Junior  College  enrollment  has  been  in- 
creasing, the  Vocational  School  enrollment  has  shown  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  fall  off  since  1921.  The  loss  has  been  mainly  in  the  Trade 
course  in  Auto  Mechanics,  which  had  a  wonderful  impetus  just  after 
the  war,  but  which  has  settled  back  to  a  more  nearly  normal  demand 
since  that  time.  There  is  a  healthy  enrollment  in  the  practical  courses 
in  the  Vocational  School  and  we  believe  the  diminished  enrollment  in 
Auto  Mechanics  is  also  a  healthy  condition  even  though  it  shows  a 
decrease  in  common  with  auto  mechanic  schools  all  over  the  country. 

The  summer  sessions  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  shown 
a  steadily  increasing  enrollment  year  by  year,  growing  from  152  in 
1918  to  409  in  1922.  The  record  made  by  our  summer  school  students 
in  the  state  examinations  conducted  from  Boise  would  seem  to  indi- 
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cate  that  the  gprowth  in  the  enrollment  had  been  influenced  by  the 
high  standards  of  instruction  maintained  in  the  teacher-training 
work. 

TABLB  OF  DIPLOMAS,  CERTIFICATES  AND  TRADE 

CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  BY  THE  U>AHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

From  1916  to  1922 


1191611917 


1918119191 


Diplomas   Vocational    SchooL- 

tDipIomas  Junior  CoUesre  

Trade  Credentials — 2  years  - 

Trade  Credentials — 1  year  

Teachers'  Certificates 

^Commerce 


*H<nne  Economics 

Trades  and  Industries 

•State    Elementary 

Tech   Provisional 


25      24 
10 


25 


84 


|1919|: 


19201 


18      22 
2        7 


15 


29 


1921 


16 


82 


11922 


16 


67    161 


T5: 

tal 


125 
78 

5 
87 
40 

4 

2 
12 

9 
91 
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tinehidinfir  five  decrees  in  Pharmacy  for  1921. 

•These  certificates  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute. 

The  above  table  indicates  the  growing  service  of  the  Technical 
Institute,  especially  along  practical  lines  leading  to  trade  or  profes- 
sional credentials.  While  the  number  of  diplomas  issued  from  the 
Junior  College  has  increased  rapidly,  there  is  a  tendency  during  the 
last  two  years  to  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  diplomas  issued 
to  graduates  of  the  Vocational  School.  This  we  believe  to  be  due  to 
the  policy  of  refusing  to  enroll  students  who  ought  to  be  in  their  own 
high  schools.  Literally  hundreds  of  students  have  been  advised  to 
enroll  in  their  own  high  schools  instead  of  enrolling  in  the  Technical 
Institute.  Exceptions  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
ripe  and  ready  for  intensive  work  in  commercial  or  trade  school  lines. 
In  this  way  the  institution  avoids  embarrassing  and  expensive  dupli- 
cation of  high  school  work  in  competition  with  the  rapidly  developing 
high  school  system  of  the  state. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

In  a  technical  school,  because  of  the  expensive  equipment  required 
in  machine  shops  and  in  laboratories,  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruc- 
tion naturally  would  be  expected  to  run  much  higher  than  in  a  regu- 
lar collegiate  or  teacher-training  institution  where  these  phases  of 
work  are  not  emphasized.  This  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
comparing  the  following  figures  with  the  costs  in  institutions  not 
emphasizing  the  industrial  and  scientific  courses.  The  total  cost  for 
maintenance  of  this  institution  during  this  biennium,  not  counting 
capital  additions,  is  $275,117.20.  Deducting  from  this  the  tuition  re- 
ceipts from  summer  school,  night  school,  and  music  department,  $20,- 
949.00  leaves  a  net  cost  of  $254,168.20.    We,  therefore,  have: 
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Total  cost,  less  capital  outlay.. $275,117.20 

Deduct   tuition   fees   from   music, 
summer  school,  and  night  school  20,949.00 


0 


Net  cost  264,168.20 

Total  enrollments  for  biennium 2402 

Cost  per  pupil  per  year 105.80 

The  above  figures  include  several  short  courses,  night  school,  sum- 
mer session,  and  music  people.  Omitting  the  music  department  alto- 
gether and  reducing  all  short  courses  to  the  36  weeks'  basis,  we  get 
the  following: 

1920-21 

Day  Enrollment,  one  year ., _ 323 

Addition  Second  Semester  Enrollment,  52 - 52x%  26 

Winter  Semester  Enrollment,  18  weeks,  46 46x%  23 

Summer  School  Enrollment,  344 „ 344x^  86 

Night  School  Enrollment,  238..„ 238x1/7  34 

Total  Enrollment  for  1920-21  on  basis  of  thirty-six 

weeks - 492 

1921.22 

Day  Enrollment,  one  year ™ „  329 

Additional  Second  Semester  Enrollment,  56 56x^^  28 

Winter  Semester  Enrollment,  18  weeks,  54 54x^  27 

Tractor  Enrollment,  8  weeks,  18 ..„ _..  18x2/9  4 

Night  School  Enrollment,  203 „ - 203x1/7  29 

Summer  School  Enrollment,  409 ™ ...409xU  102 

Total  Enrolhnent  for  1921-22  on  basis  of  thirty-six 

weeks ~ _ 519 

Total  enrollment  for  the  two    years    on  basis  of 

thirty-six  weeks 1011 

Total  expenditures  for  biennium,  less  capital  outlay $275,117.20 

Deduct  cost  of  Music  Department - 11,079.41 


$264,037.79 


Dividing  total  maintenance  cost  for  biennium  by  the  two 
years  enrollment  gives  a  total  annual  cost  on  basis  of  36 
weeks  of - 261.98 

In  figuring  night  school,  we  figure  fifty  nights,  each  night  equal- 
ling one  half  day,  making  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  dajrs,  approxi- 
mately 1/7  of  a  thirty-six  weeks'  term.  I  therefore  multiplied  night 
school  enrollment  by  1/7. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOL 

A  Night  School  stressing  practical  courses  for  adults  has  been 
maintained  every  winter  during  the  biennium,  beginning  early  in  No- 
vember and  continuing  fifty  nights.  The  program  of  these  night 
schools  has  included  the  following  subjects:  Shorthand,  Calculator 
and  Posting,  Typewriting,  Practical  English,  Common  Branches, 
Americanization,  Spanish,  Auto  Mechanics,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship 
and  Spelling,  Bookkeeping,  Accountancy,  Cooking,  Machine  Shop, 
Drawing,  Electricity,  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

The  enrollment  is  indicated  on  a  table  on  the  preceding  page. 
The  total  cost  of  night  school  for  the  two  years  of  the  biennium 
amounts  to  $5,910.50;  while  the  tuition  receipts  from  the  pupils 
amount  to  $2,405.00 — approximately  one  half  the  cost  of  the  school. 
This  means  the  contribution  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Night  School  has  been  approximately  $1200.00  per  year.  The  service 
rendered  is  much  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Idaho, 
many  of  whom  move  to  Pocatello  for  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
attend  these  sessions. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  summer  session  for  train- 
ing of  teachers.  These  sessions  have  been  very  successful.  The  total 
expense  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  summer  school  has  amounted  to 
$12,257.38  while  the  tuition  receipts  and  dormitory  receipts  for  the 
two  sunmier  sessions  have  amounted  to  $12,504.34.  While  there  is 
considerable  overhead  expense  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above 
figures,  it  would  appear  that  the  summer  sessions  have  been  practic- 
ally self-supporting.  The  summer  sessions  would  have  been  much 
more  efficient  had  it  been  possible  to  employ  additional  teachers  as 
many  of  the  classes  had  an  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred  students 
each  and  running  as  high  as  120  in  some  classes.  Some  additional 
classes  had  enrollments  between  seventj'-five  and  one  hundred.  Had 
our  funds  been  in  such  condition  as  to  make  it  possible,  we  should 
^ave  employed  three  or  four  additional  teachers  during  the  last 
summer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  FINE  ARTS 

The  departments  of  Music  and  Art  in  the  school  have,  begrinnin^ 
with  September,  1922,  been  reorganized  into  the  department  of  Music 
and  Fine  Arts  with  Mr.  T.  R.  Neilson  as  Director.  It  is  the  purpose 
in  this  department  to  provide  class  instruction  in  public  school  music, 
public  school  art,  and  in  the  fundamentals  of  both  subjects.  This 
class  work  is  furnished  to  students  on  the  same  basis  as  class  work 
in  any  other  department 

The  larger  part  of  the  work,  however,  in  both  subjects  consists 
of  individual  instruction  and  is  on  a  self-supporting  tuition  basis. 
During  the  biennium  the  expenses  of  the  Music  Department,  exclusive 
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of  the  salary  of  the  Director,  amounted  to  $11,079.41,  while  the  tuition 
receipts  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $12,304.50.  The  reorgan- 
ized department  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  is  sure  to  be  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the  enrichment  of  the  work  of  the 
school  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  the  department  to 
the  state  exceeds  but  little  the  actual  salary  of  the  Director,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  highly  justifiable  feature  of  the  school. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Failure  on  a  technicality  of  the  $30,000  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Technical  Institute 
during  the  present  biennium  has  made  it  necessary  to  handle  that  de- 
partment on  a  different  basis  during  the  biennium.  The  school  farm, 
located  two  miles  southwest  of  the  campus  and  consisting  of  194 
acres,  has  been  operated  as  a  dairy  farm  exclusively  during  the 
biennium  under  the  tenancy  of  Mr.  Alex  Thompson,  who  personally 
owns  a  herd  of  full  blood  and  high  grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cat- 
tle. At  the  present  time  he  is  milking  fifty-five  cows  and  the  entire 
herd  numbers  approximately  140  head.  Mr.  Thompson  took  the  farm 
under  a  carefully  drawn  contract  which  preserved  to  the  agriculture 
classes  of  the  school  full  educational  opportunity  so  far  as  the  dairy 
industry  is  concerned.  The  classes  have  kept  records  and  made  tests 
throughout  the  biennium  and  have  received  much  valuable  aid  from 
the  study  of  the  operations  of  Mr.  Thompson.  While  the  field  has 
thus  been  restricted  to  one  line  of  agricultural  demonstration,  it  haa 
proved  a  very  valuable  line  and  there  has  been  the  advantage  to  the 
classes  of  having  opportunity  of  making  a  close  study  of  a  dairy  in- 
dustry operated  without  state  subsidy  and  on  a  paying  basis.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  paid  the  school  a  rental  of  $750.00  per  year  and  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  standards  maintained  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  co- 
operation with  the  Agriculture  Department  of  the  school  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  city  sanitary  inspector,  the  whole  dairy  industry  in 
this  part  of  the  state  has  been  much  benefited. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  appropriation  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  maintaining  the  Agriculture  Department  we  have, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  maintained  in- 
struction in  this  subject,  supporting  it  in  part  from  the  rental  receipts 
from  the  farm  and  some  local  receipts.  The  administration  of  the 
school  and  the  friends  of  the  school  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  giving 
up  instruction  in  this  fundamental  branch  which  is  so  vitally  a  part 
of  a  vocational  and  technical  school  situated  in  a  section  of  the  state 
which  is  predominantly  agn^icultural.  Considering  that  the  appropri- 
ation was  lost  on  a  technicality,  it  has  not  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  policy  of  the  state  had  changed  in  regard  to  maintaining  ele- 
mentary and  junior  college  instruction  in  the  Technical  Institute. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  named  above,  the  work  has  been 
conducted  on  such  a  basis  as  to  command  the  increasing  respect  of 
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the  young  men  of  this  part  of  the  state  and  while  the  enrollment  is 
not  large,  it  is  at  the  present  time  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
schooL  Many  students  are  enrolled  in  our  agricultural  classes  who» 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  course  here,  would  either  be  attending  no 
school  or  would  be  attending  some  institution  outside  of  the  state. 

While  many  farmers  are  discouraged  at  the  present  time  because 
of  low  prices  and  high  freight  rates,  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that 
Idaho's  future  depends  very  largely  upon  the  development  of  the  agri- 
culture industry.  The  importance  of  farming  as  a  fundamental  indus- 
try is  thoroughly  recognized  and  probably  no  subject  is  being  studied 
with  greater  earnestness  than  the  problem  of  putting  the  agriculture 
industry  on  a  prosperous  basis.  The  young  men  who  are  taking  the 
work  in  this  school  are  imbued  with  a  thorough  belief  in  the  future 
of  farming  and  with  a  desire  to  help  put  the  industry  where  it  be- 
longs in  the  economy  of  the  state.  We  believe  that  to  sacrifice  this 
department  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  calamitous  policy  to  follow 
and  we  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  adopt  a  gener- 
ous policy  toward  the  building  up  of  this  branch  of  work  in  the  Tech- 
nical Institute,  permitting  us  to  start  from  year  to  year  an  increasing 
number  of  promising  and  ambitious  young  men  upon  the  road  to  a 
higher  agricultural  education  which  will  mean  much  for  themselves, 
but  more  for  our  state. 

SELF  SUPPORT  AT  THE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Because  of  hard  times  being  experienced  by  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  alike,  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of 
students  enrolled  at  the  school  for  an  opportunity  for  self-help.  The 
response  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Pocatello  has  been  very  grati- 
fying and  generous.  During  the  month  of  October,  1922,  statistics 
were  gathered  from  students  as  follows:  127  report  themselves  as 
working  for  room  and  board,  all  or  part  They  average  working 
about  3  and  2/3  hours  per  day  and  of  the  127,  63  report  that  the  work 
which  they  are  doing  while  attending  school  has  a  bearing  upon  their 
future  occupations ;  while  32  report  their  work  has  no  special  connec- 
tion. Connections  are  being  made  almost  daily  between  students  and 
jobs  so  that  before  the  year  is  over  the  number  so  working  will  be 
largely  increased.  Since  the  above  figures  were  completed,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  O.  S.  L.  Railroad  to  place  several 
young  men  on  four-hour  shifts  as  helpers  in  the  yards  and  shops  of 
that  road.  Fourteen  of  our  men  have  already  received  such  employ- 
ment. 

CHANGES  IN  FACULTY 

The  school  has  lost  from  its  faculty  during  the  biennium,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Kerns,  Director  of  Music;  Mr.  C.  F.  Rohles,  Professor  of  Voice; 
Miss  Germaine  Riviere,  teacher  of  French  and  Spanish;  Miss  Mildred 
Wetmore,  typewriting;  Mr.  Glen  C.  LaRue,  Auto  Mechanics;  Mr.  B. 
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F.  Newton,  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Adams,  Mr.  James  Campbell;  and  has 
added  to  its  corps  Mr.  C.  R.  Black,  Engineering  and  Proctor  New 
Dormitory;  Mr.  T.  R.  Neilson,  Director  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts;  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Neilson,  teacher  of  Piano;  Mrs.  Hazel  Goggins,  Commerce;  Miss 
Vira  McGuire,  Home  Economics  and  Assistant  Dean  of  Women;  Miss 
Sara  Thomas,  Professor  of  Voice;  Miss  Lorena  Bixby,  English;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Thomason,  Sociology  and  Expression;  Miss  Helen  Mary  Davis, 
Languages;  Mr.  James  Hartman,  Auto  Mechanics;  Mr.  Felix  Plas- 
tino,  Agriculture;  Mrs.  Maude  Dayton,  although  in  the  faculty  before, 
has  become  the  Dean  of  Women.  Miss  Eleanor  F.  Thompson,  book- 
keeper. 

LAST  THREE  YEARS 

The  writer  of  this  report  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  parag^-aph 
covering  the  first  three  years  of  his  presidency  of  the  Idaho  Techni- 
cal InstitutlB.  From  June  1919  to  June  1922  the  school  has  grown 
much  more  rapidly  than  have  its  resources.  There  was  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  increasing  salaries  of  faculty  and  other  employes  due 
to  inflated  prices  following  the  war  and  there  was  also  the  necessity 
of  adding  to  the  faculty  to  take  care  of  additional  courses  making 
possible  the  separation  of  high  school  and  college  classes.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  faculty  were  raised  on  an  average  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
years  1919  and  1920  and  the  number  on  the  faculty  increased  during 
the  same  years  by  nearly  60  per  cent.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  net  appropriation  for  the  biennimn,  omitting  capital  outlay,  was 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  biennium  and  created  a 
problem  in  administration  and  business  management  of  some  diffi- 
culty. When  a  good  businessman  is  confronted  with  increasing  ex- 
penses, he  sees  to  it  that  his  income  increases  or  the  expenses  de- 
crease sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  for  the  books  to  balance.  The 
appropriation  had  already  been  made  and  the  only  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  institution  was  through  the  stimulating  of 
local  receipts.  We  closed  the  last  biennium  without  a  deficit,  except- 
ing a  technical  deficit  caused  by  the  necessity  of  reappropriating  ap- 
proximately $6000  of  government  aid  and  we  will  close  the  present 
biennium  without  even  a  technical  deficit.  The  large  increase  in  local 
receipts  as  shown  in  the  table  below  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
means  employed  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Other  facts  in  regard  to  growth  in  enrollment  and  in  the  number 
of  graduates  found  in  the  table  below  tell  their  own  story. 

.  ^  Year  Endinj;  Year  Endinar  Increase 

^'^  June.  1919  June.  1922 

Total  Enrollment  787  1219  55% 

/  \  .        Enrollment  Music  Department      36  125  219% 

^       \        Enrollment  Junior  College 35  201  474% 

\       Summer  School „ 242  409  69% 

Diplomas  of  graduation „..    29  48  65% 
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Diplomas  plus  Trades  &  Profes- 
sional Credentials  - 29  161  455% 

Faculty  members  23  36  56% 

Local  recepits  (excluding  inter- 
est &  war  aid)  9743.00  55439.50  468% 

Receipts  from  music  tuitions 1582.00  5848.69  270% 

While  the  difficulties  have  been  many,  the  above  facts  and  many 
others  which  might  be  enumerated  are  of  such  an  encouraging  nature 
as  to  justify  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  feeling  optimistic  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  development  of  the  school. 

ATMOSrHERE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

School  standards  have  been  improved  materially  during  the  bien- 
nium.  Students  showing  a  disposition  to  "loaf  on  the  job''  have  found 
it  necessary  to  radically  reform  their  methods  or  pack  their  grips  and 
go  home.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  known  as  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee meets  weekly  whenever  it  has  business  to  transact  and  calls 
before  it  all  students  who  are  reported  as  delinquent  in  their  studies 
from  whatever  cause.  The  circumstances  surrounding  each  individu- 
al case  are  carefully  canvassed  and  the  case  disposed  of  on  a  fair 
basis  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  The  work  of  this  commit* 
tee  has  on  the  whole  helped  faculty  members  very  materially  in  hold- 
ing their  classes  to  adequate  standards  of  work.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  marked  friendliness  between  faculty  and  students 
which  has  g^iven  the  school  an  atmosphere  of  a  large,  well  regulated 
family  in  which  discipline  is  administered  with  fairness  but  without 
destroying  the  respect  and  goodwill  so  essential  to  successful  accom- 
plishment.' 

There  has  also  developed  within  the  school  a  spontaneity  of  in- 
itiative and  enthusiastic  co-operation  along  the  lines  of  student  activ- 
ities such  as  athletics,  debate,  dramatic  contests,  musical  and  dra- 
matic programs  which  have  enriched  the  life  of  the  school  and  which 
have  been  for  a  democratic  relationship.  The  writer  of  this  report  de- 
sires to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  devotion,  enthusiasm,  and  co- 
operation of  faculty  and  students  and  employes  of  the  institution  in 
the  one  common  purpose  with  which  all  are  imbued,  that  of  serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  the  splendid  work  done  in  those  earlier  and  more 
difficult  days  by  devoted  faculties  and  loyal  students  laid  the  foun- 
dation and  that  the  present  biennium  has  contributed  materially  to- 
ward the  development  here  of  an  institution  of  learning  practical  in 
its  aims  and  high-minded  in  its  purposes.  I  believe  it  is  now  con- 
tributing, and  is  destined  in  the  future  to  contribute,  immeasurably 
to  the  development  of  real  men  and  women  who  shall  have  drawn 
from  the  institution  inspiration  toward  high  living  and  faithful  serv- 
ice toward  their  communities,  their  state  and  their  country. 
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And  now  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  we  wish  to  express  a  very  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  statesman-like  quality  of  your  policy  regarding: 
the  work  of  this  institution.  Your  treatment  of  our  policies,  our 
plans,  and  our  aspirations  has  been  kind,  encouraging,  and,  we  think 
wise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  FRAZIER, 

Preaidevt, 
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IDAHO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Commisioner  of  Education: 

In  submitting  my  report  for  the  years  1921-1922,  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  times  to  note  that  we,  as  an  Institution,  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  intense  reconstruction.  We  have  encountered 
many  new  problems,  and  met  with  numerous  unexpected  conditions. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  the  country  over,  has  passed  through  two  dis- 
tinct phases  during  the  past  two  years,  namely: 

First:  An  exuberant,  reckless,  and  almost  hilarious  period  of 
extravagance;  waste  in  every  line — in  money,  in  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  energy;  in  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  existence — in 
fact  there  was  a  mania  for  spending.  The  year  1921  was  just  at  the 
close  of  this  wasteful  period. 

Second :  A  period  immediately  following,  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1921,  and  reached  its  climax  in  the  early  Fall 
of  1922;  this  period  has  been  marked  by  forced  economies,  so  strin- 
gent that  we  still  hesitate  to  say  when  we  shall  recover.  There  has 
been  sin  accompaniment  of  depression  in  spirits,  a  decline  in  ideals, 
a  general  laxness  in  morals,  a  decided  disregard  for  law. 

The  first  resulted  in  sending  to  the  Juvenile  Institutions,  a  vast 
number  of  joyriders,  boys  who  were  carried  away  with  their  own  im- 
portance and  independence;  girls,  who  assumed  the  air  of  society 
butterflies,  and  were  given  the  appelation  of  "flappers";  boys  and 
girls  were  unrestrained  as  to  expenditures,  home  obligations,  or  con- 
duct. 

The  second  is  giving  to  these  same  institutions  a  growing  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  who  have  become  desperate,  depressed,  and, 
all  too  frequently,  depraved.  The  dance,  the  clandestine  car  ride,  the 
**booze  party",  featured  the  first  period,  while  forgery,  larceny,  com- 
mercial immorality,  attempted  suicide,  and  even  homicide  are  the  ef- 
fects of  this  later  period. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  abnormal  periods,  and  the  slight  interim 
between,  we  have  exceeded  all  previous  records  in  enrollment,  then 
dropped  to  a  number  far  below  normal,  only  to  start  upward  again 
to  a  new  high  level.  However,  the  type  of  boys  and  girls  sent  to  us 
in  the  first  period  is  materially  different  from  those  now  coming. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  have  seasonal  variations  in  our  population, 
these  changes  here  mentioned  were  not  seasonal,  but  were  due  to 
very  definite  changes  in  our  social  conditions. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  greater 
changes  have  come  to  the  child  population  of  the  Industrial  School 
during  this  biennium,  than  had  before  been  noticed  during  the  pre- 
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vious  six  years;  all  old  data  has  been  made  completely  out  of  date,  and 
even  the  statistics  for  1921  will  not  serve  with  any  degree  of  accur- 
acy for  1922.  The  whole  tone  of  the  School  has  heea  rapidly  shifting. 
Just  what  these  new  conditions  will  lead  to,  how  long  they  will  obtain, 
and  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  them,  are  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  outlining  a  comprehensive  policy  for  future  action. 

POLICY 

At  times,  when  labor  has  been  scarce,  an  unprecedented  effort 
has  been  made  by  parents  and  others,  to  have  children  dismissed  from 
the  School  before  the  full  quota  of  credits  has  been  made.  Perhaps 
there  should  be  added  to  this  tendency,  the  fact  that  Probation  Of^- 
'  cers  and  Probate  Courts  have  been  unusually  prone  to  parole  or  dis- 
charge juvenile  offenders  many  times,  before  finally  committing 
them  to  an  institution  of  correction,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  child,  that  he  can  always  "get  off  easy."  Then,  too, 
the  growing  disregard  for  law,  created  to  a  grreat  extent  by  the  lax 
enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Law,  has  had  a  decided  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  fear  of  law,  or  respect  for  it.  At  any  rate,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  refuse  parole  or  discharge  to  children  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  thus  creating  a  policy  which  provides  that  every  child  shall 
make  his  full  quota  of  credits  before  being  paroled. 

Accompanying  the  above  policy,  there  has  been  put  into  practice 
a  plan  by  which  children  are  permitted  to  go  out  to  work  for  short 
periods  before  final  parole,  thus  providing  funds  for  the  homeward 
trip,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  testing  period  for  the  child.  In 
many  cases,  an  absolute  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  value  of 
money,  is  overcome  in  this  same  program;  to  earn,  by  hard  work, 
his  own  clothes,  his  own  carfare,  is  at  least  a  good  lesson  in  relative 
values. 

In  connection  with  this  "Test  Period,"  another  policy  has  sprung 
up:  by  experience,  we  have  been  taught  that  a  return  of  a  boy  or 
girl  to  the  School,  even  for  a  short  second  period,  is  frequently  high- 
ly desirable.  No  paroled  child  should  be  permitted  to  break  his  obli- 
gations, without  immediate  and  drastic  action;  it  is  far  better  to 
check  any  tendency  toward  lapses  into  old  habits,  by  an  immediate 
return  to  the  School,  than  to  condone  and  excuse.  Offenses  along 
new  lines  may  be  treated  less  harshly,  with  good  results.  A  well  de- 
veloped policy  has  accordingly  been  established  covering  this  condi- 
tion. We  do  not,  in  any  way,  strive  to  question  the  justice  of  a  child's 
original  commitment,  but  we  do  act  the  part  of  executive  office,  judge, 
and  jury,  in  determining  whether  it  is  best  to  return  a  paroled  child. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  those  in  control  of  the  School  to  co-oper- 
ate in  every  way  with  the  Probate  Courts  and  Probation  Officers  of 
the  State,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  By 
encourag^ing  visits  to  the  School  we  have  brought  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  School;  by  asking  our  chil- 
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dren  to  correspond  with  the  officers  who  committed  them;  by  insisting 
upon  visits  to  such  officers  upon  the  child's  return  to  his  home; 
through  our  bi-monthly  paper,  ''The  Gem  State  Argus;''  by  business 
calls  made  at  the  various  county  seats  by  our  Parole  Officer,  we  have 
tried  to  develop  a  friendly  understanding  of  our  mutual  problems.  It 
shall  be  the  policy  to  extend  these  plans,  to  the  end  that  a  complete 
co-operation  of  all  juvenile  agencies  may  be  obtained.  A  State  wide 
meeting  of  all  juvenile  officers  here  at  the  School  is  among  the  con- 
templated objectives. 

This  State  wide  policy  of  better  understanding,  contanplates  not 
only  our  desire  for  the  Juvenile  Officers  of  the  State  to  know  the 
details  of  our  work  and  our  aims,  but  we  wish  all  citizens  to  know 
us  for  what  we  are,  rather  than  to  judge  us  upon  rumor,  vicious  story, 
or  vague,  intangible  impressions.  With  this  in  mind  we  have  encour- 
aged visits  from  civic  bodies,  commercial  dubs,  farmers'  organizations, 
representatives  from  various  dubs,  State  and  County  of f idals,  in  fact 
every  dtizen  of  the  State  is  extended  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Indus- 
trial School. 

We  hold  that  a  certain  amount  of  legitimate  propaganda  along 
the  lines  outlined,  is  highly  desirable  for  at  least  three  important  rea- 
sons: 

1st.  The  taxpayer  should  know  thdr  State  Institutions,  and  how 
they  are  managed. 

2nd.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  we  blot  out,  as  far  as  posMble, 
any  stigma  that  may  be  placed  on  the  names  of  the  children  who  are 
sent  to  us,  to  the  end  that  they  may  return  to  the  various  Counties, 
and  be  properly  recdved. 

8rd.  We  feel  that  when  the  public  understands  our  aims  and 
ideals,  we  may  recdve  a  more  hearty  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
claim these  juvenile  offenders. 

In  the  industrial  line,  our  accomplishments  have  for  years  been 
highly  satisfactory;  as  much  can  not  be  said  for  our  scholastic  at- 
tainments. A  definite  effort  is  now  being  exerted,  to  put  the  aca- 
demic work  of  our  School  on  a  higher  plane.  Certified  teachers,  more 
exacting  school  regulations  as  to  attendance  and  grading,  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  mental  possibilities  and  needs  of  each  child;  a  long- 
er school  term,  and  more  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, are  some  of  the  developments  that  have  assisted  in  this  policy. 

GIRL  DELINQUENCY 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  girl  delinquent  was  entirdy  a  dif- 
ferent problem  from  that  of  the  boy,  and  should  therefore,  recdve  a 
deddedly  different  treatment.  Witfi  the  removal  of  our  girls  to  the 
recently  completed  cottages,  one-half  mile  distant  from  the  old  plant, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  develop  a  new  plan  of  procedure  for  our 
girls,  at  the  same  time  we*  may  promote,  as  yet,  untried  methods,  in 
dealing  with  our  boys. 
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We  shall  maintain  absolute  segregation  between  the  two  sexes; 
no  boy  shall  know  by  sight  or  name,  any  girl  who  is  committed  to  the 
School,  except  by  mere  chance. 

The  segregation  policy  shall  include  a  distinct  division  of  girls 
and  boys  as  to  character  of  offenses.  Separating  the  older  and 
younger  children  to  better  advantage  will  also  result  in  improving 
the  service. 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  founders  of  this  Institution  had  in  mind  the  reformation  and 
education  of  wayward  youths;  the  carrsring  out  of  these  aims  and 
ideals  includes  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral  training  of  such  boys 
and  girls  as  are  committed  to  us.  We  wish  to  maintain  this  Institu- 
tion with  a  two-fold  function: 

It  is  a  home. 

It  is  a  school. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  a  prison;  it  is  not  a  penitentiary;  it  Is 
not  a  jail;  it  is  not  even  a  reformatory. 

It  is  a  home  where  children  are  taken  by  the  State  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  for  the  purpose  of  the  redirection  in  habits  and 
thoughts  toward  a  better  realization  of  what  constitutes  the  true  re- 
lationship of  home  to  society,  and  the  individual  members  of  a  home, 
one  to  the  others. 

It  is  a  school  in  the  larger  and  more  modem  view.  Not  only  does 
it  instruct  academically,  in  the  common  branches  and  High  School 
subjects,  but  we  offer  to  each  child  of  fairly  mature  years,  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  some  one  trade,  or  what  is  often  better,  a  chance 
to  sample  many  trades,  in  order  that  he  may  find  himself  in  one  of 
them. 

We  shall  aim  to  make  the  Industrial  School  a  home;  a  home  as 
wholesome,  as  attractive,  as  sanitary,  as  well  ordered,  as  well  disci- 
plined, and  yet  as  unrestrained  as  is  consistent  with  economy  and  the 
well  being  of  the  child.  We  shall  strive  to  maintain  a  School  that 
trains  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  faculties  of  each  child,  and 
at  the  same  time,  teaches  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor,  while 
preparing  him  to  make  an  honest  living. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  a  home  for  each  child,  so  nearly 
ideal  that  he  may  forever  after,  realize  the  blessings  of  good  home 
surroundings. 

On  the  other  hand  we  shall  feel  restrained  by  the  thought  that, 
after  all,  we  must  leave  the  clean  cut  idea  that  this  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary abode,  that  real  life  demands  a  Real  Home,  in  which  there  may 
be  found  an  honest  father  and  a  loving  mother.  There  is  no  greater 
ambition  in  life  open  to  the  boy  than  to  aspire  to  such  fatherhood; 
there  can  be  no  more  sacred  privilege  to  Any  girl  than  to  become  an 
honored  and  respected  mother. 
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All  our  aims,  our  plans,  and  our  policies,  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  training  for  good  citizenship. 

EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 

A  resume  of  the  outstanding  high  marks  of  the  biennium  with 
brief  comments,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
to  others  who  read  these  pages.  We  wish  also  to  write  these  items 
into  the  history  of  the  School. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  biennium,  without  question,  was  the 
completion  of  the  Girls'  Cottages,  and  their  occupancy  by  the  eighty- 
five  girls  then  enrolled.  The  discussion  of  the  structural  work  on 
the  buildings  will  be  taken  up  under  the  head  of  ''Accomplishments;" 
here,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  facts  concerning  the  final  separation 
of  the  Girls'  school  from  the  Boys'.  After  a  rather  prolonged  period 
the  buildings  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  August  of  1922,  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  harvest  season  was  upon  us,  wherein  we  needed  the 
active  help  of  every  man  and  woman,  as  well  as  every  boy  and  girl, 
we  postponed  the  Dedication  of  the  buildings  until  the  seventeenth 
of  October,  at  which  time  several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  honored  us  with  their  presence,  and  took  ac- 
tive parts  in  the  ceremonies.  Many  people  from  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  some  few  from  other  parts  of  the  State  were  present 
when  Dr.  Bryan  formally  and  fittingly  dedicated  the  two  new  build- 
ings "IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO,  I  DEDICATE 
THESE  TWO  BUILDINGS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  A  PURE, 
HAPPY  AND  INTELLIGENT  WOMANHOOD." 

On  the  Monday  following,  immediately  after  the  noon  day  meal, 
the  girls  were  expeditiously  transferred  to  the  new  cottages,  and  the 
greatest  physical  and  material  change  in  the  history  of  the  School 
was  accomplished.  With  much  misg^iving  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
and  many  regrets  on  the  part  of  the  children,  especially  the  grirls,  the 
old  quarters  which  had  endeared  themselves  to  the  girls  were  aban- 
doned; to  many  girls  these  old  cottages  were  "Home,"  the  only  real 
home  they  had  ever  known.  The  new  cottages,  however,  have  been 
made  so  complete  and  so  inviting  that  no  one  can  well  resist  their  ap- 
peal; new  in  every  detail;  furniture,  bedding,  kitchen  and  laundry 
equipment,  linens,  rugs,  and  even  the  desks  for  school  purposes:  ev- 
erything in  good  taste,  and  harmonious.  These  buildings  offer  homes 
to  our  girls  that  are  at  once  a  delight  and  a  challenge;  a  delight  in 
their  attractiveness  and  convenience,  and  a  challenge  to  any  girl  to 
live  up  to  the  beauty  of  her  surroundings.  Whereas  in  the  past,  we 
have  been  able  to  save  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  our  girls  from  the 
wiles  of  the  times,  we  hope  to  make  a  record  of  greater  and  still  great- 
er efficiency  as  our  plans  become  effective  in  these  new  homes.  Brief- 
ly, then,  the  completion,  dedication  and  occupancy  of  the  new  Cottages 
for  Girls  is  here  recorded,  events  long  hoped  for  by  the  citizens  of 
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the  State.  Now  we  are  prepared  to  better  serve  the  aims  for  which 
the  School  was  established,  for  not  only  do  these  buildinurs  assist  in 
our  girl  problem,  but  by  making  more  room,  we  can  better  work  with 
our  boys.  It  is  rather  commonly  known  that  our  cottages  for  boys 
were  built  to  house  twenty-five  children  each,  but  necessity  has  forced 
us  to  quarter  as  high  as  seventy-five  boys  in  such  cottages;  we  shall 
now  have  five  cottages  in  place  of  three  for  our  boys,  and  thus  be 
provided  with  adequate  room  until  our  population  has  materially  in- 
creased. 

Among  the  pleasing  events  of  the  biennium,  was  our  Christmas 
of  1921.  Through  the  kindness  of  various  organizations,  including 
Fraternal  Lfodges,  Women's  Clubs,  High  School  Student  Bodies,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  many  private  individuals,  we  were  able  to  provide 
every  ehdld  in  the  School  with  a  Christmas  remembrance.  No  one 
who  saw  the  real  joy  and  cheer  of  our  children  on  Christmas  Mom 
can  ever  forget  the  real  import  of  the  Yuletide.  We  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative to  all  those  men  and  women  who  so  generously  assisted  in  this 
fine  work.  This  year  we  are  asking  each  Probate  Judge  in  the  State 
to  interest  some  agency  in  his  County  in  our  Christmas  plan,  and  we 
expect  to  repeat  the  pleasures  of  last  Christmas,  which  was  a  model 
of  joy  and  cheer  among  our  children. 

For  two  years  we  have  been  permitted  to  enter  our  High  School 
pupils  in  the  State  wide  Oratorical  Contest;  the  first  year  we  made 
a  fair  showing  in  the  District  Contest;  this  last  year  we  won  a  first, 
two  seconds,  and  a  third  place  in  the  District  Contest,  and  finaUy  a 
second  place  in  the  State  Contest  held  at  Idaho  Falls  in  March.  With 
this  experience,  we  expect  to  do  even  better  in  the  future,  although 
we  do  our  work  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  special  teacher 
along  this  line. 

We  promoted  a  base-ball  leagtie,  known  as  the  Madison-Fremont 
Amateur  Base  Ball  League,  which  organized  with  eight  teams,  includ- 
ing the  small  towns  within  easy  access  of  the  School.  Each  Satur- 
day afternoon,  games  were  played  alternately  at  home  and  on  a 
neighboring  diamond;  great  interest  was  developed  among  our  chil- 
dren to  the  end  that  base  ball,  practically  unknown  at  the  School,  has 
become  a  real  source  of  recreation.  This  past  season,  the  School 
team,  composed  of  officers  and  boys,  stood  second  in  a  schedule  of 
fourteen  games.  At  the  close  of  the  Summer,  we  had  fifteen  baseball 
teams,  composed  of  boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  Prospects  are  good  for 
the  continuation  of  this  league  for  the  next  biennium. 

In  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Poster  Contest,  one  of  our  boys,  working 
in  the  Paint  Department,  won  the  State  Prize  for  the  best  oil  color 
poster,  this  in  open  competition  with  the  High  School  students  all 
over  the  State. 

Our  Band  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  receiving  invitations 
to  furnish  music  for  many  gala  occasions  during  the  past  two  years; 
twice  to  Idaho  Falls;  many  times  to  St.  Anthony;  twice  to  Parker; 
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once  each  to  Sugar  City,  Rexburg,  and  Rigby;  three  times  to  Ashton, 
the  most  enjoyable  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Dog 
Races  last  Winter;  once  to  Dubois;  perhaps  the  greatest  treat  of  all 
was  the  W.  O.  W.  picnic  at  Mack's  ranch,  where  the  boys  camped 
in  the  woods  for  three  days.  The  Band  and  Orchestra  have  both  been 
particularly  strong  at  all  times  during  the  past  two  years.  Musical 
instruction,  in  band  and  orchestra,  is  now  given  to  eighty  boys,  al- 
most half  of  the  entire  male  enrollment  of  the  School.  The  trips  give 
encouragement  to  the  boys,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  know  a  little  of  our  accomplishments.  Several  of  our  boys  have 
earned  enough  money  to  purchase  their  own  instruments  during  the 
past  year  by  playing  with  commercial  orchestras. 

The  program  of  extending  invitations  to  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  visit  us  during  the  past  two  years  has 
brought  many  interested  people:  Club  ladies,  physicians,  lawyers, 
State  officials,  including  many  Probate  Judges  and  Legislators,  edu- 
cators, farmers,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Lodges,  Medical  Asso- 
ciations, and  Schools.  The  largest  delegation  was  the  Rexburg  L.  D. 
S.  Church,  when  they  celebrated  their  Old  Folks'  Day,  at  which  time 
we  entertained  more  than  four  hundred  adults.  All  of  these  events 
enter  into  our  plan  of  legitimately  placing  the  School  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  for  what  it  really  is. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  St.  Anthony  must  receive  special  mention 
for  assisting  us  in  these  plans.  This  Club  promoted  a  Field  Day  pro- 
gram for  our  children,  which,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  brought 
several  hundred  citizens  to  our  grounds,  and  provided  our  people  with 
a  diversion  long  to  be  remembered.  The  Kiwanians  were  assisted  by 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Rexburg,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Anthony.  At  the 
close  of  a  delightful  afternoon,  it  was  voted  by  those  present  to  make 
the  event  an  annual  affair. 

Again,  the  Kiwanis  Club  issued  a  booklet,  entitled  "Know  Your 
State  Institutions,"  which  devoted  itself  to  carefully  arranged  facts 
concerning  the  Industrial  School;  these  were  widely  distributed,  and 
have  done  much  to  clear  up  misconceptions  of  the  School. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  biennium,  a  scheme  of  awards  was  adopt- 
ed, which  provided  for  a  "Special  Feed"  to  each  company  at  the  end 
of  a  three  months'  period,  when  such  company  offered  a  record  of 
no  attempted  escapes.  From  previous  experience,  it  was  not  antici- 
pated that  such  a  thing  as  a  twelve-month  clean  record  were  possi- 
ble, however,  as  time  elapsed,  we  were  compelled  to  add  a  "Super  Spe- 
cial Feed"  to  companies  with  no  attempted  escapes  in  one  year;  such 
"Feeds"  have  been  celebrated  by  Company  "A,"  the  old  boys;  Com- 
pany "B"  or  the  middle  aged  boys;  and  both  Companies  "M"  and  "H," 
the  girls  companies;  while  Company  "C,"  the  small  boys,  only  missed 
by  a  few  weeks.  The  record  along  this  line  has  never  before  been 
approached. 
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We  hereby  wish  to  express  our  commendation  and  appreciation 
to  all  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  fine  co-operative  spirit  in  bringing: 
this  about.  A  runaway  has  a  peculiar  psychological  effect:  It  tends 
to  destroy  morale  in  the  School;  it  creates  a  spirit  of  distrust  among 
the  officers;  it  reacts  on  the  individual  offender,  in  making  him  less 
amenable  to  rules,  out  of  harmony  with  his  surroundings,  and  gives 
him  a  certain  '^wanderlust"  that  is  apt  to  abide  with  him  through- 
out his  life.  All-in-all,  it  is  a  worry  to  the  authorities,  a  bad  exam- 
ple to  the  pupils  of  the  School,  and  a  real  curse  to  the  offender,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  discourage  it  in  every  way  possible.  The  experience 
of  the  past  two  years  leads  us  to  believe  that  even  better  results  may 
be  obtained. 

At  Christmas  time,  1921,  the  children  were  all  made  happy  by 
the  presentation  of  one  thousand  extra  credits;  this  was  not  so  much 
the  generosity  of  the  management  as  it  was  a  plan  by  which  our 
population  might  be  reduced,  for  we  had  then  enrolled  two-hundred- 
and-four  boys  with  a  legal  capacity  for  but  seventy-five.  Living 
conditions  became  unbearably  crowded.  At  the  same  time,  a  request 
went  to  the  Probate  Judges  to  send  us  only  those  boys  and  girls  who 
were  absolutely  ungrovemable  in  their  local  environment.  With  the 
present  housing  facilities,  we  can  now  take  care  of  two-hundred-and- 
eighty  boys  and  at  least  one  hundred  girls,  so  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  again  overcrowding  the  School,  at  least  for  several  years. 

Plans  for  a  State  wide  Meeting  of  Probate  Judges  and  Probation 
Officers  here  at  the  School  did  not  meet  with  a  general  approval  on 
account  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  at  the  particular  time  such 
meeting  was  proposed.  Then,  too,  a  suitable  speaker  of  national  rei>- 
utation  could  not  be  secured  at  the  time.  These  plans  will  be  re- 
vived soon  after  the  new  Judges  take  their  offices  in  January. 

With  an  unusual  d^n*ee  of  sadness  and  regret,  we  record  the  loss 
to  the  Institution  of  Dr.  Harshbarger,  who  has  so  faithfully  minis- 
tered to  our  boys  and  g^irls  for  the  past  seven  years;  a  mental  de- 
rangement, which  may  have  resulted  indirectly  from  his  profession- 
al devotion  to  his  duties  here  at  the  School,  has  denied  us  his  services, 
perhaps  for  all  time.  He  will  be  remembered  with  respect  and  high 
appreciation  by  all  with  whom  he  labored. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Noteworthy  in  accomplishments  was  the  completion  of  the  Girls' 
Cottages.  These  buildings,  exactly  alike  in  every  detail,  eighty-two 
by  sixty-two  feet,  with  two  full  stories,  an  attic,  and  full  basement, 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  trades-boys  of  this  Institution  and  their 
foremen,  for  it  was  through  their  labors  that  these  beautiful  build- 
ings became  possible.  With  an  original  appropriation  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  buildingrs  and  grounds,  the  work  was  carried  to  about 
one-third  completion  when  the  funds  were  exhausted.  Although  the 
boys  had  been  used  to  some  extent,  it  now  became  necessary  to  call 
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upon  them  for  practically  all  the  remaining  labor.  Contractors  bid 
sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  as  the  amount  necessary  to  complete 
^ese  buildings,  the  Legislature  gave  us  seventeen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  with  which  to  do  the  same  work.  It  is  done,  and  with- 
in the  appropriation.  Those  who  have  inspected  the  buildings,  de- 
clare that  the  work  is  not  only  acceptable,  but  is  superior  in  most 
details  to  that  of  public  buildings  done  by  the  best  contractors.  It 
has  taken  longer,  of  course,  to  accomplish  this  than  it  would  have 
done  under  contract,  but  the  class  of  work,  the  saving  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  the  resulting  benefit  to  our  trades  boys,  have  justified  the 
delay,  at  least  that  is  the  feeling  of  those  in  charge.  We  have  two 
modem  buildings,  substantially  built  and  in  every  way  adequate  to 
take  care  of  our  needs  for  several  years.  Out-buildings  of  various 
kinds  may  be  necessary,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  this  Girls'  School  an  independent  unit  of  the  Indus- 
trial School,  still  retaining  one  management  in  order  to  keep  down 
overhead  expense  and  to  have  each  of  the  two  units  assist  the  other 
in  items  of  production.  Each  building  is  complete  within  itself,  with 
its  living  rooms,  dining  room,  school  room,  play  room,  kitchen  and 
dormitory,  thus  providing  a  distinct  separation  of  older  and  younger 
girls.  The  grading  and  leveling  of  the  grounds  has  taken  three 
months  of  hard  labor,  involving  several  boys,  a  man,  and  sometimes 
several  teams;  at  least  six  hundred  wagon  loads  of  dirt  were  removed 
from  the  premises,  and  practically  every  square  foot  of  surface  had 
to  be  either  filled  or  graded  down,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  lay  of 
the  land  for  proper  irrigation  and  drainage.  The  State  Landscape 
Gardener  will  plot  our  grounds,  so  that  the  Spring  of  1923  will  in- 
augurate a  systematic  plan  of  seeding,  setting  and  planting,  that 
should  make  these  buildings  and  grounds  one  of  the  show  places  of 
all  Idaho.  We  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  completing  these 
buildings  each  estimated  to  be  worth  eighty  thousand  dollars,  but  at 
an  actual  .cost  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  each. 

Other  accomplishments  worthy  of  note  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : 

The  drive-ways  and  walks  about  the  Main  Plant  were  entirely 
overhauled,  straightened,  graded,  and  covered  with  cinders,  adding 
much  to  the  looks  and  convenience  of  the  place. 

Many  low  places  about  the  campus  were  filled  with  dirt  taken 
from  the  excavations  for  basements  of  the  Girls'  Cottages,  thus  doing 
away  with  unsightly  places,  where  sub  water  collected  in  summer,  and 
served  as  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  We  estimate  that  we  have 
reduced  the  mosquito  pest  better  than  one-half  by  this  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  possible  beautiful  grassy  lawns  where  previously 
swamps  obtained. 

A  lava  rock  fountain  in  our  front  yard,  with  its  prospective 
gold  fish,  water  lilies,  and  ferns,  will  add  much  to  our  summer  pleas- 
ure and  beauty. 
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Several  beds  of  tulips  and  like  flowers  have  been  arranged,  to 
give  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  trees  and  grass  about  the  campus. 

We  have  reclaimed  during  the  past  year  some  fifty  acres  of  land, 
a  part  of  which  had  been  Spring  pasture,  other  parts  just  waste. 
This  is  added  to  the  farm  and  garden  as  highly  productive  and  neces- 
sary enlargements  to  our  cultivated  areas.  We  expect  to  reclaim  ap- 
proximately thirty  more  acres  in  1923. 

We  have  placed  screens  on  all  dormitory,  and  most  living  room 
windows,  much  to  the  comfort  of  our  children,  who  in  the  past  have 
suffered  greatly  from  mosquitoes  and  flies.  We  wish  to  complete 
this  work  with  a  new  appropriation. 

A  concrete  tunnel  of  eight  hundred  feet  was  built,  carrying  all 
main  heat  and  water  pipes.  This  tunnel  has  reinforced  covering, 
which  serves  as  a  side  walk,  the  heat  from  below  keeping  the  walk 
clear  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  severest  weather.  With  new  insulation 
on  the  steam  pipes,  a  great  saving  in  fuel  is  effected.  We  are  asking 
for  an  appropriation  to  extend  this  plan  to  all  laterals,  in  order  to 
make  our  plant  more  highly  efficient. 

A  small  addition  to  the  shop  building  has  provided  a  house  and 
vat  for  the  manufacture  of  laundry  soap,  and  soap  for  scrubbing  pur- 
poses, thus  saving  several  hundred  dollars  annually. 

The  old  abandoned  potato  house  has  been  remodeled  into  an  ice 
house,  capable  of  storing  three  hundred  tons  of  ice.  This  building 
also  contains  a  room  for  storage  of  garden  seed,  and  another  room 
for  garden  tools.  At  a  cost  of  a  few  dollars  we  have  provided  our- 
selves with  these  needed  additions. 

The  dilapidated  and  inadequate  wooden  hot  beds  have  been  re- 
placed by  beds  of  reinforced  concrete  of  double  capacity  and  con- 
venience. 

The  furnaces  have  been  completely  overhauled  and  relined.  The 
plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  electrical  departments  refinished,  new 
tools  added,  the  pumps  have  been  reset  and  repaired,  the  taps,  toilets, 
and  lavatories  have  been  put  into  first-class  condition,  so  that  our 
plant,  as  a  whole,  is  one  hundred  per  cent  more  efficient  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
present  head  of  these  departments. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  High  School  department 
has  proven  its  worth,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  of  our  high 
school  boys  and  g^irls  continue  in  school  after  they  are  paroled,  than 
the  pupils  from  any  other  department. 

In  fact,  only  three  out  of  twenty-five  high  school  boys,  who  were 
with  us  in  1921,  dropped  out  of  school  upon  their  return  home,  and 
reports  coming  from  principals  and  superintendents  convince  us  that 
our  high  school  department  is  doing  fine  work.  We  shall  continue 
and  enlarge  this  department,  as  necessity  demands. 

A  small  loom  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  dollars;  it 
is  estimated  that  twenty-five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  rugs  and  car- 
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pets  have  been  woven  on  this  loom  during  this  biennium.  Over  four 
hundred  rugs  were  thus  provided  for  our  new  cottages.  Much  com- 
mercial weaving  has  been  done.  We  wish  to  add  a  more  adequate 
loom  to  this  department  so  that  we  may  weave  tapestries,  table  scarfs, 
etc.,  in  designs.  This  should  provide  interesting  and  profitable  indus- 
trial employment  for  the  girls. 

Bead  work  has  been  recently  successfully  introduced  among  the 
boys.  They  are  now  making  beautiful  necklaces,  fobs,  beaded  bags, 
and  hat  bands,  as  a  pastime  in  the  cottages  during  the  long  Winter 
evenings. 

In  the  shoe  department,  with  practically  no  machinery,  we  have 
been  making  the  greater  part  of  our  work  shoes,  at  a  cost  thirty  per 
cent  less  than  we  could  buy  them  on  the  open  market,  at  the  same  time 
providing  valuable  training  for  our  boys. 

The  establishment  of  a  barber  shop  has  resulted  in  neater  and 
more  uniform  appearance  among  our  boys,  at  the  same  time  teaching 
a  new  trade  to  several  lads.  We  expect  to  perfect  this  trade  as  we 
have  more  room  and  new  help. 

The  experiments  in  1921  with  a  home  dehydrating  plant  were 
highly  successful,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  dried  for  Winter 
use  in  1922  the  following:  390  bushels  of  peas  (measured  in  the 
pod) ;  450  bushels  of  com  (measured  in  the  husk) ;  375  bushels  of 
string  beans;  50  bushels  of  young  onions;  50  bushels  of  turnips;  50 
bushels  of  beets ;  80  bushels  of  apples ;  525  squashes.  Experiments  in 
the  drying  of  rhubarb,  spinach,  cauliflower,  raspberries  and  plums 
were  entirely  successful  so  that  these  will  be  added  to  our  list  next 
season.  In  providing  the  large  quantity  of  peas  necessary  for  table 
use,  and  drying,  we  seeded,  with  a  regular  press  drill,  a  four-acre 
tract  with  garden  peas.  From  this  patch  we  used  generously  all  sea- 
son, at  the  rate  of  sixty  gallons  of  shelled  peas  per  week  and  at  the 
same  time  we  dried  the  vast  amount  quoted  above.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  this  same  patch  furnished  feed  for  two  hundred  head  of  hogs 
for  more  than  two  months.    The  seed  cost  us  less  than  ten  dollars. 

For  the  first  time  for  several  years,  we  had  a  special  woman  to 
take  care  of  the  canning,  with  the  result  that  we  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  canned  goods  of  high  quality,  including  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, pickles  of  all  kinds,  jellies  and  preserves,  tomatoes,  catsup, — 
in  fact,  nearly  everything  needed,  thus  eliminating  a  heavy  food  cost. 
In  strawberries  alone,  we  have  more  than  four  hundred  gallons. 
Pickles  run  to  thirty  barrels,  jellies  and  jams  to  one  hundred  gallons, 
and  fifty  gallons  of  catsup. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  our  Ever-bearing 
strawberry  patch,  of  one  and  one-eighth  acres  produced  almost  three 
thousand  gallons  of  fine  berries  during  the  season  of  1922,  and  gave 
us  an  additional  revenue  of  better  than  ^ve  hundred  dollars  in  plant 
sales  during  the  Spring.  Thus  this  small  patch,  intensely  cultivated, 
has  been  worth  to  us  in  the  one  season,  at  actual  market  prices,  better 
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than  two  thousand  dollars.  This  is  not  strange  when  we  record  the 
fact  that  the  actual  picking  season  extended  from  the  eighteenth  of 
June  to  the  third  of  November. 

The  poultry  department  we  have  built  up,  until  now  we  have  six 
hundred  hens,  providing  plenty  of  eggs  for  all  purposes,  and  fur- 
nishing young  fowls  for  holiday  dinners.  We  have  added  ducks,  after 
providing  a  fine  artificial  pond  and  a  new  house.  We  shall  add  a 
few  geese  this  Fall,  thus  providing  for  special  dinners,  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  our  various  dormitories  with  uniform  feather  pillows 
of  the  right  kind. 

In  1921-22  for  the  first  time  we  undertook  the  curing  of  hams  and 
bacon  for  Summer  use.  We  had  raised  two  hundred  fine  hoga  for 
this  purpose;  a  total  of  two  tons  of  fine  sugar  cured  hams,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  of  first-class  bacon,  besides  the  fresh  pork  and  lard, 
greatly  reduced  our  living  expenses  this  year.  This  plan  of  operat- 
ing, with  certain  modifications,  will  continue. 

The  farm  and  garden  crops,  in  both  years  of  the  bietmium,  were 
very  satisfactory.  An  extension  of  acreage  in  both  departments  has 
assisted  materiadly  in  reducing  costs.  We  have  called  on  the  garden 
for  more  and  more,  as  our  drying  plant  has  been  developing,  and 
the  farm  has  been  taxed  to  raise  enough  for  the  increased  dairy  herd, 
the  enlargement  of  our  flock  of  sheep  and  the  quadrupling  of  the 
hog  production.  In  1922  the  farm  produced  as  follows, — ^two  hundred 
tons  of  hay;  twenty-two  hundred  bushels  of  oats;  twelve  hundred 
bushels  of  barley;  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat;  two  hundred  tons 
of  silage  com;  ten  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes.  We  have  our  pota- 
toes all  from  certified  seed  and  have  carried  on  the  proper  roguing 
during  the  Summer  to  keep  the  crop  certified. 

In  the  garden,  we  have  produced  as  follows, — 6760  bunches  of 
radishes;  1500  heads  of  lettuce;  1500  pounds  of  lettuce;  8000  pounds 
of  tomatoes;  975  bunches  of  cdery;  29  barrels  of  cucumber  pickles; 
3230  pounds  of  asparagus;  3508  pounds  of  rhubarb;  210  bushels  of 
cucumbers  (used  for  slicing);  300  dozen  small  pickling  cucumbers; 
450  bushels  of  sweet  com;  840  bushels  of  beans;  three  barrels  of 
beans  (put  down  in  brine) ;  540  bushels  of  peas;  125  bushels  of  tur- 
nips; 70  bushels  of  beets;  200  bushels  of  onions;  2^50  squashes  and 
pumpkins;  200  bushels  of  carrots;  50  bushels  of  rutabagas;  5600 
heads  of  cabbage;  1800  pounds  of  cauliflower;  250  dozen  green  pep- 
pers; 130  ef^z  plants;  30,170  boxes  of  strawberries;  2760  boxes  of 
raspberries;  220  bushels  of  apples.  This  was  for  1922.  If  these  prod- 
ucts were  sold  at  average  prices  they  would  bring  in  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  we  have  built  two  fine  ponds,  that 
practically  fill  themselves  from  the  subwater;  one  small  pond  for 
ducks  and  geese,  the  other  a  larger  one  for  skating  and  ice  cutting 
in  Winter,  and  to  serve  as  a  swimming  pool  during  the  Summer.  Un- 
less the  snow  is  kept  off  during  the  Winter,  the  ice  crop  is  usually  of 
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poor  quality;  this  pond  will  have  running  water  and  be  near  at  hand 
where  we  can  keep  the  snow  off  and  provide  abundant  ice,  convenient 
to  our  storage  house. 

The  purchase  of  a  second  hand  threshing  outfit  has  added  much 
to  our  farm  convenience.  We  can  now  thresh  early  in  the  Fall,  bale 
our  straw,  and  better  provide  for  Winter  feeding.  During  the  Fall 
of  1921,  we  did  twelve  hundred  dollars  worth  of  commercial  threshing, 
besides  our  own,  thus  practically  paying  for  our  outfit,  which  cost 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Our  horses  are  getting  old,  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  start 
a  program  of  production,  in  order  to  avoid  purchase  later  on;  we 
have  six  fine  colts,  and  exi>ect  to  continue  the  present  ratio  of  increase 
during  the  coming  biennium. 

The  Dairy  Department  has  been  completely  reorganized;  an  ex- 
pert Dairy  man  has  been  installed;  a  prize  winning  Holstein  bull  has 
been  added;  cows  are  now  on  official  test,  and  the  dairy  is  being 
brought  up  to  a  high  standard,  both  as  to  breeding  and  milk  produc- 
tion. A  great  demand  is  in  evidence  for  high  class  dairy  stock  in  this 
section,  and  we  wish  to  be  able  to  provide  such  and  to  become  a  model 
for  the  other  dairies  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  health  of  the  School  has  been  unusually  good;  only  one  con- 
tagious disease  have  we  had,  that  being  Scarletina,  at  which  time  our 
Hospital  was  quarantined  for  a  few  weeks.  Several  major  opera- 
tions have  been  successfully  performed  during  the  two  years.  No 
deaths  of  children  have  occurred  at  the  School  for  five  years. 

During  the  biennium,  an  unusual  number  of  girls  affected  with 
venereal  diseases  have  been  committed  to  us.  Under  the  law,  we  may 
not  receive  them.  During  ].921,  we  simply  had  these  girls  transferred 
to  Boise,  where  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  provided  a  place 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  proved  en- 
tirely inadequate,  and  became  entirely  exhausted  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  biennium.  Since  that  time,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  return  all  such  girls  to  the  County  from  which  they  came, 
where  often  times  the  local  authorities  were  compelled  to  turn  them 
loose  without  provisions  for  treatment.  Later  on,  under  "Needs,"  I 
shall  discuss  our  views  of  this  situation. 

In  working  out  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  two  years,  let 
me  assure  you  that  all  attempts  have  not  met  with  success.  It  has 
taken  much  study,  many  trials  and  experiments,  to  bring  the  results 
herein  recorded.  We  have  failed  at  times,  and  tried  again,  with  suc- 
cess. Other  times  we  have  failed,  and  given  up  the  project,  as  good 
judgment  dictated. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  discussion,  the  greatest  of  all  our  enter- 
prises; no  matter  how  wonderful  may  have  been  our  accomplishments 
along  other  lines,  these  all  fade  into  insignificance  along  side  the 
great  problem  of  Character  Building,  in  our  boys  and  girls.    Briefly, 
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let  me  state  the  aims  and  accomplishments  along  this  line,  rather  cate- 
gorically. 

We  have  developed  a  feeling  of  School  pride  in  our  young  people. 

We  have  striven  to  raise  the  ideals  of  the  School  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  justification  for  such  pride. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  inculcate  a  desire  for  education. 

We  have  tried  to  send  each  child  out  with  an  ambition  to  be  a 
useful  citizen;  failure  in  this  in  certain  cases,  has  taught  us  that  an 
immediate  return  with  a  prolonged  stay  is  desirable;  even  a  third  re- 
turn of  paroled  children  may  be  highly  successful.  Operating  on  this 
principle,  we  have  returned  more  boys  and  g^irls  during  the  biennium 
than  were  ever  returned  in  a  like  period  of  the  School's  history,  and 
the  results  have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  every  local 
community  to  which  our  children  are  returned,  to  the  end  that  every 
Industrial  School  boy  or  girl  may  have  a  fair  and  just  chance  to  make 
good. 

We  have  induced  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  law  and  order,  a  re- 
spect for  constituted  authority,  and  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  all  who 
deal  out  true  justice,  even  though  such  may  have  caused  the  commit- 
ment of  a  child  to  this  Institution.  This  is  strongly  evidenced  by  the 
many  letters  children  have  written  to  the  Probate  Judges  who  commit- 
ted them,  and  the  friendly  feeling  exhibited  by  our  pupils  to  the 
Probation  Officer  who  brought  them  to  the  School.  "I  want  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,"  is  the  most  common  approach 
upon  the  meeting  of  our  children  with  these  officers. 

We  have  fostered  a  spirit  of  "Square  Deal"  to  the  end  that  our 
children,  when  asked  by  outsiders  concerning  their  treatment  here,  in- 
variably reply,  "The  School  is  just  what  yoU  make  it;  if  we  play  fair, 
we  have  no  trouble  at  fill;  if  we  play  crooked,  we  make  trouble  for 
ourselves."  We  claim  this  is  true  all  through  life,  and  should  be  the 
first  lesson  of  good  citizenship. 

In  these  aims,  we  have  been  successful  with  an  increasing  number 
of  boys  and  g^irls.  We  are  proud  of  our  success;  we  bitterly  lament 
our  failures;  we  shall  put  forth  every  effort  to  improve  our  methods, 
to  develop  a  more  careful  study  of  individual  needs,  to  apply  more 
personal  attention  in  the  difficult  cases,  with  the  idea  of  reclaiming 
every  child  sent  to  us,  where  there  is  a  mental  basis  upon  which  we 
can  work. 

NEEDS 

Again  I  feel  constrained  to  call  attention  to  our  crying  need  of  a 
suitable  Gymnasium;  we  have  thoroughly  convinced  every  visitor  to 
the  Institution  during  the  past  two  years,  that  it  is  nothing  less  than 
a  sin  to  confine  our  boys  in  small  rooms  all  Winter,  without  the  means 
of  constructive  physical  exercise.  We  are  asking  for  a  reappropria- 
tion  of  money,  once  granted  for  this  purpose.    This  is  not  the  place 
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to  go  fully  into  a  discussion  of  this  proposition;  it  is  evident  to  all 
who  have  devoted  a  moment's  thought  to  the  question,  that  we  need 
such  a  building.  We  ask  for  an  appropriation,  covering  materials 
alone;  we  shall  willingly  undertake  to  do  all  the  work  in  connection 
with  its  construction. 

As  pointed  out  in  another  place,  we  need  to  extend  our  tunnel 
system  to  all  parts  of  the  heating  system.  Economy  and  efficiency 
demand  this. 

We  need  to  add  a  few  high  bred  animals  to  our  various  herds  and 
flocks,  in  order  to  have  pure  bred  stock  in  every  department,  thus 
supplying  a  model  farm  for  our  boys,  and  better  serving  the  State  as 
a  source  of  supply. 

We  need  a  revision  or  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Laws  of  the 
State,  covering  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Case  of 
Martin  vs.  Vincent,  which  makes  it  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School,  in  cases  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
to  alleg^e  and  prove  that  the  parent  or  parents  of  a  child  committed 
to  the  School,  is  not  a  competent  person  to  have  charge  of  such  child. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  an  impossible  situation.  The  Superintendent 
has  no  knowledge  of  such  parent  or  parents,  even  if  he  had  such 
knowledge  he  has  no  reason  for  or  methods  of  proving  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  these  parents.  He  cannot  call  witnesses;  he  has  no 
basis  for  facts.  The  Commitment  by  the  Juvenile  or  District  Court 
is  the  only  authority  the  Superintendent  has  for  holding  such  child, 
and  he  cannot  go  back  of  such  commitment,  as  he  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  child  at 
the  Institution.  It  is  entirely  undesirable  for  the  State  to  stand  the 
expense  and  trouble  involved  in  retrying  every  case  coming  from  the 
Juvenile  Courts.  Under  present  laws  and  decisions,  any  child  in  the 
Institution  can  be  freed  by  Habeas  Corpus,  except  perhaps  those 
committed  by  the  District  Courts,  or  transferred  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary. The  following  amendment  to  the  present  law  has  been  sug- 
gested to  remedy  this  condition: 

"1146-a:  The  foregoing  order  of  commitment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  conslusive  evidence  of  the  facts  recited  therein, 
and  upon  which  the  order  of  commitment  is  issued;  and  in 
any  proceedings  brought  to  recover  the  custody  or  control  of 
any  boy  or  girl  committed  thereunder,  such  commitment  shall 
be  a  complete  justification  and  protection  to  the  superintend- 
ent, assistant  superintendent,  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
such  boy  or  girl." 

We  heartily  recommend  its  enactment. 

The  State  needs  to  make  some  provision  for  the  care  of  juveniles 
afflicted  with  Venereal  Diseases.  They  are  a  real  menace  to  Society 
and  to  posterity.  The  boy  or  g^irl  who  is  a  moral  leper,  is  certainly  a 
delinquent  of  the  worst  type.  There  now  is  absolutely  no  provision 
for  their  care  and  treatment. 
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My  rec6minen(iation  is  that  five  per  cent  of  all  funds  accruing  as 
earning  of  the  State  Athletic  Commission  for  the  next  biennium,  be 
appropriated  to  the  Idaho  Industrial  Training  School,  for  physical  ap- 
paratus and  physical  training. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  program  of  completing  the 
New  School  for  Girls;  the  hospitcd  facilities  should  be  taken  care  of, 
the  grounds,  fences,  walks,  and  road  ways  should  be  provided  for 
at  once. 

Below  is  given  the  attendance  record  for  1921-1922,  and  other  in- 
formation in  statistical  form,  that  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
keep  up  with  juvenile  conditions. 
No.  Pupils  enrolled  Nov.  1,  1920.-.. 
No.  Pupils  committed  during  the 

biennium 

No.  Pupils  returned  during  the  bi- 

enniiun   

Total  number  belonging  during  the 

bienni\im 

Total  number  paroled  during  bi- 
ennium   

♦Paroled  pupils  returned 

♦These  include  those  sent  out  on  temporary  parole,  as  well  as 
those  on  permanent  parole. 

Released  or  discharged 

Transferred  to  school    for    feeble 

minded   > 

Total  dismissed  from  all  causes 

Total  remaining   on   November  1, 

1922  

Number  of  attempted  escapes  dur- 
ing biennium 


Boys  172 

Girls 

49 

Total  221 

Boys  204 

Girls 

79 

Total  283 

Boys    19 

Girls 

3 

Total    22 

Boys  395 

Girls  131 

Total  526 

Boys  254 
Boys  223 

Girls 
Girls 

58 
53 

Total  312 
Total  276 

Boys      5     Girls      0    Total      5 


Boys      1 
Boys  229 


Girls 
Girls 


2 
55 


Totah     3 
Total  284 


Boys  166    Girls    76     Total  242 


Boys    23    Girls      7     Total    30 


Causes  of  Commitment,  as  Shown  by  Commitment  Papeni 


Theft  

Boys 

203 

Girls 
4 

Percent  Boys   Percent  Girls 
52                           3 

0 

Incorrigibility  

Forgery ^.^ .- 

Truancy 

Immorality  : 

.....154 

.....  25 

......    8 

5 

77 
5 

45 

39                    57 
6                     4 
2                    — 
1                    35 

Total 


.395 


131 


COUNTY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS 

Committed  From  November  1,  1920,  to  Novemi>er  1,  1922 

Boys  Girls  Totals 

Ada „ „ _ - 20  7  27 

Adams „ _ 3  14 
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Bannock :- 1 19 

Bear  Lake. 6 

Benewah 3 

Bingham 9 

Blaine : 0 

Bonner 2 

BonneviUe ^^  9 

Boundary . 4 

Butte 2 

Camas :. 1 

Cassia 3 

Clark. 2 

Clearwater . 1 

Custer 0 

Elmore ; 1 

Franklin 0 

Fremont 1 

Gooding. 1 

Gem 2 

Idahou 1 

Jefferson. 1 

Jerome — 3 

Kootenai 14 

Latah 8 

Lemhi 1 

Lewis. „ 7 

Madison 1 

Minidoka 2 

Nez  Perce 4 

Pajrette . 1 

Power „.- 0 

Shoshone - 4 

Teton. .„ 1 

Twin  Falls..-. 33 

Valley. 1 

WasMngton 4  0  4 

It  may  be  noted  that  thirty-eight  Counties  are  represented  in  our 
enrollment  for  the  biennium. 


AGE  STATISTICS 

Average  age  at  commitment — ^. ...Boys,  14  years,  1  month 

Average  age  at  commitment Girls,  14  years,  5  months 

Average  age  of  discharge.... Boys,  15  years,  5  months 

Average  age  of  discharge „ ...Girls,  16  years,  9  months 


7 

26 

0 

6 

1 

4 

1 

10 

1 

1 

7 

9 

9 

18 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

10 

39 

4 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

16 

2 

10 

1 

2 

3 

10 

1, 

2 

2 

4 

5 

9 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

4 

37 

0 

1 

(d 
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The  above  table  shows  a  decided  change  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding biennium,  in  that  the  boys  are  older,  and  the  girls  are  younger, 
both  for  commitment  and  discharge. 

Average  time  to  complete  credits. Boys,  1  year,    3  months 

Average  time  to  complete  credits - .„ Girls,  2  years,  3  months 


STATISTICS  ON  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS 


Home  Conditions 

Parents  separated 

Father  dead -.. 

Mother  dead 

Both  parents  dead ~.. 

Both  parents  living  together. 154 

Total  number  of  children  from  broken 
homes 241 


Bo>-8 

97 

63 

67 

...„ ...14 


Girls 
41 
23 
31 

2 
34 

97 


Total 
138- 

86 

98 

16 

188 

338 


Percent 
26 

16 

19 

3 

36 

.  65 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  children  from  broken  homes 
has  decreased  in  two  years,  from  79%  to  65%,  showing  a  greater 
tendency  toward  delinquency  along  lines  not  dependent  upon  lack  of 
home,  but  rather  quality  of  home. 


CHURCH  AFFILIATIONS 


No  Church 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Christian  :. 

Catholic 

Salvation  Army 

b.  D.  S. - - 

Adventist 

Episcopalian 

Holy  Roller 

Lutheran „» 

Congregational 

Christian  Science „ 

Pentacostal  Mission.. 

Friends 

Nazarene 

Brethren 

Holiness... 

Dunkard. ».. 

Jewish. 

Church  of  God... 

Spiritualist 

Russelite 


Bo3rs 

114 

18 

29 

44 

35 

24 

4 

94 

4 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 


Girls 


37 

6 
10 
12 
8 
13 
2 
24 
3 
4 
0 
5 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
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The  results  of  the  Intelligence  Tests  for  the  entire  School  are 
griven  below.  The  tests  were  given  in  1921,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  C.  L.  Harlan,  of  the  Lewiston  Normal  School ;  we  are  also  includ- 
ing his  comments  on  these  tests. 

INTELLIGENCE  TEST  RESULTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  BOYS 


School  Grade 
L  Q. 

45  

50  

55 

60  

65 


.6 


To- 
9  tals 

1 
3 
1 
2 


5    Inferior   12-9% 


70 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

75  

4 

4 

8 

80 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

11 

Dull 

85  

1 

3 

4 

1 

9 

2 

20 

47  equals  34% 

90 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

17 

95 

3 

4 

3 

2 

12 

100  

1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

16 

Normal 

105 

2 

1 

3 

48  equals  35% 

110  

1 

3 

3 

7 

115 

2 

3 

5 

120  

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Bright 

125 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

24  equals  18% 

130 

1 

1 

135  

1 

1 

2 

Superior 

140  

1 

1 

4  equals     4% 

.  0 


Totals  13      23      16      31      27      25    135 

Medians  92      87      88      92      98    105      93 


INTELLIGENCE  TEST  RESULTS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  GIRLS 


School  Grade 

5 

7 

8      1 

Dotal 

I.  Q. 

40 - 

1 

1 

50 

„ 1 

1 

2 

55 

1 

1 

60 ... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Inferior 

65  



1 

1 

8  equals  24% 

70 

2 

2 

4 

80 



1 

3 

4 

DuU 

85  

1 

4 

5 

18  equals  40% 

o 
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90 

95 „ 

100  .„ 

105  

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

3 

2    Normal 

1     10  equals  30% 

110  _ „. 



1 

1 

2    Bright 

Totals 9  12  12  33 

Medians  73  85  88  86 

1.  Girls  rank  much  lower  than  boys. 

2.  No  girls  in  superior  group  and  only  two  in  bright. 

3.  Median  for  girls  group  is  in  Dull  group. 

4.  Median  for  boys  is  in  Normal  group. 

5.  Ratings  on  Scholarship,  Industry,  and  Intelligence  correspond 
fairly  well  with  test  scores. 

6.  There  may  be  some  in  the  Inferior  group  who  are  feeble 
minded.  Industrial  tests  should  be  given  to  verify  these  find- 
ings for  the  Inferior  group. 

(Signed) 

C.  L.  HARLAN. 

NOTES  ON  STATISTICS 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  attempts  to  escape  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  one  half,  as  measured  by  the  previous  biennium,  and 
actual  escapes  from  the  premises  total  but  fourteen,  during  the  two 
years.    This  is  a  record  without  parallel  in  the  School's  history. 

The  Intelligence  Tests  show  a  rating  slightly  superior  to  that 
of  the  average  country  school,  with  decided  variations  in  some  par- 
ticulars, as  for  instance,  we  have  more  children  with  special  talent 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Public  School. 

The  biennium  just  past  has  a  higher  average  enrollment  than 
any  previous  two-year  period.  The  greatest  enrollment  of  boys  at 
any  one  time  was  two  hundred  and  four,  on  Novembmer  14, 1921.  The 
highest  girl  enrollment  was  eighty-three,  on  August  23,  1922.  No 
near  approach  to  these  figures  have  been  reached  since  1916,  when 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  boys  and  sixty-nine  girls. 

The  great  number  of  children  passing  through  the  School  during 
the  biennium,  would  indicate  a  shorter  stay  than  usual.  This  was  due 
to  the  one  thousand  special  credits  given  to  each  child  at  Christmas 
time,  1921,  in  order  to  reduce  the  enrollment.  As  a  matter  of  close 
observation,  it  is  evident  that  a  longer  enrollment  should  obtain,  for 
fourteen  months  is  not  usually  sufficient  time  to  teach  a  trade,  and  to 
readjust  habits. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  VINCENT, 

SuperiniendenU 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF 
AND  BLIND 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

A  well-known  lecturer  made  a  talk  not  Ions:  ago  to  our  deaf  and 
blind  children  about  education,  emphasizing  the  three  sides  of  our  be- 
ing which  must  be  educated.  As  he  spoke  in  turn  of  the  development 
of  head  and  hand  and  heart,  I  thought  once  more  of  the  exceptional 
opportunity  offered  in  a  school  of  this  kind  for  the  rounding  out  of 
children  in  all  three  ways.  Our  pupils  are  in  the  institution  three- 
fourths  of  their  time  for  from  ten  to  twelve  years  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives.  Teachers  and  officers  are  responsible  for 
their  development  in  every  way. 

During  the  biennium  about  to  clbse,  the  greatest  possible  gain  in 
all  three  phases  of  education  has  been  our  goaL  This  report  will  be, 
in  the  main,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  it  being  evident  that  the  superintendent  could 
not  find  thne  for  the  detailed  supervision  of  the  school  work  essential 
in  the  deaf  department,  a  supervising  teacher  was  employed,  and  Miss 
Frances  McClelland  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  take  up  the  work. 
The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
foster  an  interest  in  speech  and  lip-reading  which  has  been  most  grat- 
ifying in  its  results.  Miss  McClelland  conducts  classes  in  lip-reading 
for  the  older  classes  in  the  Muller-Walle  method,  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents have  attained  a  marked  ability. 

The  use  of  the  piano  in  voice  training  has  been^  continued,  speech 
and  lip-reading  have  been  encouraged  on  the  outside  as  well  as  in 
school,  chapel  exercises  are  conducted  orally,  and,  by  request  of  some 
of  the  older  pupils,  a  table  has  been  set  aside  for  them  in  the  dining 
room  at  which  no  signing  is  allowed.  In  this  way,  the  use  of  the 
speech  and  lip-reading  learned  in  the  school  room  is  becoming  wider  in 
its  application  to  the  normal  communication  between  the  deaf  children 
and  the  outside  world. 

However,  the  use  of  the  sign  language  has  not  been  prohibited. 
Sermons  and  lectures  are  quite  frequentlly  interpreted  by  the  super- 
intendent for  the  benefit  of  the  older  pupils.  Substitution  of  profi- 
ciency in  speech  and  lip-reading,  rather  than  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  only  means  of  expression  at  their  ready  command,  has  been  our 
method  of  procedure  with  the  older  boys  and  girls,  and  a  real  re- 
sponse from  them  has  crowned  our  efforts. 
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With  the  younger  classes,  it  is  hoped  that  oralism  can  be  followed 
with  greater  success,  although,  since  isolation  is  not  possible,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  constantly  the  influence  of  signs.  The  ideal  way, 
which  is  being  followed  in  many  schools  in  other  states,  is  to  have  an 
exclusively  oral  building  where  the  natural  gestures  of  the  incoming 
beginners  can  be  supplanted  by  speech,  and  all  communication  eon- 
ducted  orally.  Gradually,  the  entire  deaf  department  could  be  made 
into  a  purely  oral  school.  When  that  had  been  accomplished  the  build- 
ing could  be  used  as  a  separate  unit  for  the  blind.  Thus,  two  ends 
would  be  served,  both  very  important.  There  is  no  advantage  in  hous- 
ing together  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and,  obviously,  every  disadvan- 
tage. Economy  in  overhead  would  still  be  maintained  since  both 
schools  would  be  under  the  same  management.  At  this  time,  a  gen- 
erous appropriation  is  being  asked  for  to  bring  up  the  standards  of 
the  present  plant,  hence  no  new  building  can  be  requested,  but  in  the 
next  few  years,  such  a  plan  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
school. 

LIBRARIBS 

The  opening  of  special  reading  rooms  for  both  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  has  proven  most  satisfactory.  Added  interest  in  read- 
ing both  books  and  mag^nes  is  quite  apparent,  as  is  also  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  supply  of  reading  matter.  We  hope  to  add  materially 
to  the  number  of  volumes  for  both  libraries  from  the  new  appropria- 
tion. The  print  library  has  been  recatalogued,  and  regular,  super- 
vised reading  hours  have  been  instituted.  The  library  for  the  blind 
will  need  especial  replenishing,  for  the  new  Revised  Braille  system  is 
rapidly  replacing  New  York  Point,  in  which  most  of  our  books  are 
embossed. 

ART  AND  BASKETRY 

The  department  of  art  and  basketry  has  grown  to  considerable 
proportions  and  very  creditable  work  is  being  done.  The  small  deaf 
children  have  tracing,  coloring,  and  construction;  the  older  ones, 
drawing  and  water  color  painting,  stencilling,  lettering,  and  scroll 
work;  and  the  blind  have  made  excellent  progress  in  basketry.  A 
special  Saturday  morning  class  is  held  for  those  among  the  older  deaf 
children  who  show  marked  ability.  Three  of  our  pupils  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  1921  poster  contest  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association.  Although  what  we  have  done  in  this  department  is 
really  only  a  meagre  banning,  the  interest  shown  by  the  children 
makes  us  realize  the  possibility  of  training  the  artistic  ability  of  the 
deaf,  from  both  the  aesthetic  and  the  commercial  points  of  view,  un- 
til drawing  and  painting  will  give  the  deaf  somewhat  the  same  enjoy- 
ment and  proHt  afforded  the  blind  by  music.  The  baskets  made  by 
the  blind  children  have  a  real  commercial  value,  a  great  many  of 
them  having  been  sold  at  public  and  private  sales. 
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MUSIC 

The  Music  Department  continiies  to  brighten  the  days  of  our 
blind  pupils.  Miss  Inez  Sanger,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
took  charge  of  the  department  in  the  fall  of  1922  in  place  of  Miss. 
Agnes  Haugan,  who  resigned  in  the  spring  to  be  married.  Piano 
and  voice  are  taught  to  all  blind  children  who  can  pro^t  by  them, 
and  violin  will  be  added  before  long.  Miss  Sanger  has  student  re- 
citals once  a  month,  and  vesper  concerts  will  be  given  monthly  on 
Sundays  during  the  winter. 

OTMNA8IUM 

One  of  the  most  salutary  things  done  for  this  school  in  its  his- 
tory was  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  instructor  the  physical 
education  of  the  children.  Gymnastics  has  for  several  years  been 
given  as  a  side  issue  by  a  teacher  or  a  supervisor,  and  notably  good 
work  done  by  Miss  Lucille  Stone,  while  supervisor  in  1921.  But,  with 
the  engaging  of  Miss  Irene  Bucldey  for  the  current  session,  the  school 
has  its  first  regular,  full-time  instructor.  Much  corrective  work  is 
being  done,  and  every  child  is  given  regular  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion. Classes  in  gsrmnastic  and  social  dancing,  basketball,  and  super- 
yiae&  play  are  wdl  under  way.  The  Blind  are  prone  to  abnormal 
pos^re,  especially  in  walking,  and  already  the  effects  of  added  confi- 
dence and  greater  ease  of  movement  are  banning  to  tell.  No  work 
carried  on  here  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  both  deaf  and  blind  than 
the  physical  training,  which  so  amply  affords  enjoyment  in  normal, 
wholesome  activities.  With  money  appropriated  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture, a  very  good  outdoor  gymnasium  was  set  up  in  the  summer  of 
1921,  which  has  been  a  source  of  delight  to  the  girls,  as  the  boys 
playground  has  to  them  for  some  years.  A  new  concrete  sand  pile  now 
adorns  the  small  girls'  playgrounds.  The  indoor  gymnasium  is 
much  in  need  of  equipment,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  appropriation 
for  showers,  dressing  rooms,  seats,  balls  and  suits,  even  though  not 
much  apparatus  can  be  bought  at  the  present  time. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Hattie  Michaels  has  been  engaged  for  the  present  school 
year  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Enright,  who  resigned  to 
return  to  her  old  home  at  Eugene,  Oregon.  Instruction  in  plain  and 
fancy  sewing  and  in  cooking  is  given  to  all  the  older  girls.  Annual 
Christmas  sales  are  held  and  spring  exhibitions,  open  to  the  public. 

PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Printing  office,  opened  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  biennium,  besides  giving  instruction  to  a  group  of  older  deaf 
bo3rs,  has  put  out  a  number  of  jobs  for  other  institutions,  and  printed 
our  monthly  school  paper.  The  Optimist,  which  is  sent  in  exchange  to 
other  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and    by  subscription    to  the 
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parents  and  friends  of  the  children  here.  The  little  paper  is  invalu- 
able as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  language,  not  only  to  the  boys  who 
print  it,  but  to  the  whole  school.  Recently,  we  have  taken  the  con- 
tract for  printing  The  Lantern,  Gooding  High  School  Bi-monthly. 
This  gives  practice  in  setting  advertisements  and  offsets  a  little  the 
expense  of  the  shop. 

CARPENTER  SHOP 

The  carpenter  boys  have  made  many  useful  articles  for  the  house 
and  for  the  farm.  The  tables  in  both  libraries,  the  shelves  in  the  blind 
library,  the  typewriter  shelf  in  the  advanced  blind  schoolroom,  book- 
cases, tool  boxes,  blackboards,  toilet  shelves,  shoe  blacking  boxes,  cases 
for  athletic  material,  and  many  other  things  to  be  seen  about  the  place 
are  the  result  of  their  handiwork.  They  have  also  accomplished  an 
immense  amount  of  repair  work,  on  lockers,  windows,  doors,  and  fur- 
niture, especially  chairs.  On  the  outside,  they  have  made  a  frame 
garage  for  the  Ford  Sedan,  trash  boxes  for  the  lawn,  a  chicken  house 
with  nests  and  feeders,  two  brooders,  automatic  feeder  for  the  pigrs, 
mail  boxes,  and  many  other  things. 

AGRICULTURE 

• 

After  repeated  failures  to  find  a  farmer  interested  in  and  capa- 
ble of  instructing  boys  in  agriculture,  it  was  decided  to  procure  a  man 
experienced  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  farming,  and  in  June,  1922,  Mr. 
L.  K.  Saum,  formerly  teacher  of  agriculture  in  Gooding  High  School, 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  Farmer  and  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 
Four  boys  are  reg^ularly  enrolled  for  the  course.  There  is  class  reci- 
tation and  demonstration,  field  work,  and  assignment  of  chores.  More 
classes  will  be  added  as  the  work  progresses,  and  every  boy  over 
twelve  will  be  under  Mr.  Saum's  instruction. 

The  raising  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  anid 
Holstein  dairy  stock,  is  proving  profitable,  furnishing  the  institution 
with  all  of  its  milk  and  cream  and  most  of  its  eggs  and  pork. 

A  ten-acre  plot  of  land  has  been  added  to  the  school  through 
the  purchase  of  Tract  13,  South  Gooding  Acreage.  A  good  barley 
crop  was  raised  during  the  season  of  1922.  On  a  leased  five-acre 
piece  of  land  opposite  the  school,  more  than  enough  potatoes  were 
raised  to  supply  the  table  for  the  current  year. 

In  1921,  a  much  needed  implement  shed  was  added  to  the  group  of 
farm  buildings.  It  is  a  neat,  red,  frame  structure,  with  a  straw  shed 
at  one  end. 

MORAL.  TRAINING 

Standard  of  fairness,  uprightness,  and  wholesomeness  of  thought 
are  set  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school,  and  moral  lessons  are 
taught  formally  and  informally  as  occasion  demands.  The  blind  chil- 
dren attend  Sunday  School  and  Church  with  the  several  Gooding  con- 
gregations, according  to  the  preference  expressed  by  themselves  or 
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their  parents.  A  chaperone  accompanies  them  to  their  respective 
churches,  and  brings  them  back  to  school  afterwards.  Owing  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  following  the  service,  the  deaf  children  have 
their  own  Sunday  School  at  the  institution,  taught  by  their  regular 
teachers.  Chapel  services  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  the  old- 
er students.  On  special  occasions,  attendance  is  permitted  at  churches 
in  Gooding  and  usually  the  service  is  interpreted  in  signs. 

HEALTH 

Remarkably  good  health  has  continuously  been  enjoyed  through- 
out the  school.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  children  was  made 
by  the  travelling  nurse  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  in  March, 
1922,  and  an  excellent  report  submitted.  According  to  her  statistics, 
this  school  could  boast  seven  per  cent  more  perfect  weights  than  any 
other  school  examined  in  the  state  and  thirty-nine  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  last  public  school  she  had  visited.  For  the  proper  performance 
of  health  chores,  a  banner  of  award  was  sent  to  the  institution  by  the 
Association.  This  record  says  its  word  for  regrular  habits,  wholesome 
food,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Thirteen  operations 
for  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils  have  been  performed,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  of  old  repeating  cases  of  tonsilitis.  Several 
more  will  be  done  upon  the  consenting  of  parents.  No  cases  of  serious 
illness  have  occurred. 

At  the  last  leg^islature,  through  the  influence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school,  a  law  was  passed  making  it  enc\imbent  upon  physicians 
and  others  officiating  at  births  to  use  silver  nitrate  or  argyrol  as 
a  preventative  of  blindness.  This  measure  should  result  in  a  fifty 
per  cent  reduction  in  all  cases  of  blindness,  and  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  elimination  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

NORMAL.  DEPARTMENT 

The  Normal  Department,  begun  in  1920,  has  graduated  two 
classes  of  three  young  ladies  each,  all  of  whom  are  successfully  work- 
ing in  teaching  positions.  The  class  of  '23  has  four  students.  These 
students  g^ive  valuable  assistance  to  regular  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and 
prepare  themselves  in  one  year  to  take  up  the  work  in  this  school 
or  in  other  states.  They  receive  board  and  tuition  free,  but  are  as- 
signed duties  in  the  school  rooms  and  in  the  household  management 
to  offset  this  expense. 

GROUNDS 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  grounds.  New  lawn  has 
been  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building  and  in  a  loop  made  by 
a  new  front  driveway.  A  group  of  deciduous  trees  has  been  planted 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds,  and  a  number  of  evergreens 
set  out  in  different  places.  Shrubbery  has  been  planted  in  cl\imps 
near  the  steps  and  the  comers  of  the  different  buildings.    All  trees 
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have  been  trimmed.  Altog^ether  the  grounds  have  a  neat  and  prom- 
ising appearance.  It  is  hoi>ed  that  in  the  near  future,  electric  wires 
can  be  placed  undergn^und,  and  wood  stave  pipe  substituted  for  the 
open  irrigation  ditches  now  in  use,  at  least  in  the  part  of  the  grounds 
inmiediately  surrounding  the  buildings.  A  new  concrete  walk  has 
been  laid  from  the  school  building  to  the  Main  Street  sidewalk,  and 
the  public  walk  completed  on  Main  Street  from  a  point  west  of  the 
school  building  to  the  junction  with  the  neighboring  property  on  the 
south.  The  road  at  the  back  of  the  Main  Building  has  been  made 
into  new  lawn,  and  a  new  road  opened  at  the  extreme  southern  boun- 
dary of  our  property.  This  means  improved  appearance  and  greater 
convenience  for  farm  and  coal  bins. 

HEATING  PLANT 

A  new  central  heating  plant  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1921.  It 
is  a  low  pressure  system,  with  vacuum  pump  and  Dunham  traps,  and 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  old  system  of  heating  by  units.  Only  one  of 
the  two  boilers  has  been  set  up,  the  other  being  left  until  further  ap- 
propriation allows  its  installation.  It  is  needed  as  an  emergency 
boiler,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  used  with  high  pressure,  to 
supply  steam  to  the  laundry.  A  much  needed  mangle  awaits  installa- 
tion until  there  can  be  supplied  the  steam  necessary  for  its  opera- 
tion. 

BUDGET 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium,  the  institution  was  in  great 
need  of  renovation,  both  inside  and  outside.  An  adequate  appropria- 
tion has  made  it  possible  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  school  to  a  great 
extent.  The  budget  presented  to  the  coming  legislature  will  again  re- 
quest sufficient  funds  to  continue  this  improvement  and  to  add  to  the 
f  umishingrs  and  general  equipment  of  the  school  until  this  institution 
will  take  creditable  rank  in  efficiency  with  its  sister  schools  in  other 
states. 


ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  last  report  ... 
New  enrollments  „.. 

DEAF 
Boys            Girls 

30               30 

8               11 

BUND 
Boys           Girls 

14               11 

4                 5 

Total 
85 
28 

38            41 

18            16 

113 

Losses  as  below  . 

-.11            12 

8              5 

86 

Present  attendance  _ 

..- .JZl            29 

10            11 

77 
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Cause  of  losses  as  follows : 

Moved  to  other  states  ., „ 

Subnormal  (4  not  deaf  or  blind).. 

Graduated    

Over  age 


DEAF 
Boys          Girls 

BLIND 
Boys        Girls 

Total 

.-.6 

5 

1 

1 

13 

.....4 

4 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

..-.. 

1 

.-..1 

Removed  for  treatment  

^Graduated  from  Eighth  grade.. 

In  private  school  

*Over  eighteen  .. 

Total  ...- 11  12  8  5  36 

*Thus  not  under  the  compulsory  education  law. 

1921  1922 

Highest  enrollment  at  one  time „.„ „ 80  82 

SHOULD  BE  IN  SCHOOL 

There  are  many  children  throughout  the  state  who  should  be  in 
this  school.  Many  of  them  are  not  in  any  school,  the  parents  refusing, 
through  sentimental  reasons  or  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  place  the  children  here.  Some  have  been  gathered  in 
through  personal  visits  of  the  superintendent  to  homes  and  to  meet- 
ings of  teachers  where  special  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  in- 
terest of  teachers  in  reporting  cases  and  influencing  parents  to  send 
children  to  Gooding.  The  visit  of  a  number  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  State  to  the  school  in  the  spring  of  1922,  it  is  believed, 
will  bring  results.  By  special  invitation  a  number  of  women's  clubs 
have  visited  the  school.  The  campaign  for  publicity  will  be  continued, 
through  the  Idaho  Teacher,  through  personal  campaigns,  and  talks  at 
meeting^  whenever  possible.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  physicians  of  the  state  by  requesting  time  on  the  pro- 
gram of  their  annual  meetings.  In  conversations  and  correspondence 
with  doctors,  misunderstanding  of  what  the  school  means  often  is  ap- 
parent. 

SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

I  believe  there  should  be  much  stricter  rulings  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  children  of  subnormal  sight  and  hearing  into  the  public 
schools.  Irremediable  harm  is  being  done  to  many  and  many  a  child 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns, 
because  of  the  handicap  of  poor  hearing  and  sight.  The  handicapped 
child  sits  in  the  class  with  normal  children  and  is  allowed  to  drift 
along  as  best  he  can,  swamped  in  work  that  he  is  not  able  to  take  in. 
He  suffers  the  injustice  of  being  thought  stupid  and  too  often  lapses 
into  a  sad  mental  state  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
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arouse  him.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  awakening  of  a  child  who  is, 
after  years  of  the  unequal  struggle  in  the  public  school,  at  last  placed 
in  a  class  where  the  teaching  is  directed  at  him  and  where  by  his  own 
effort  he  is  able  to  make  a  one  hundred  per  cent  score  or  at  least  ap- 
proach it.  As  long  as  such  children,  because  their  disability  is  not 
total,  are  received  in  the  public  schools,  this  injustice  will  continue. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  more  generally  understood  that 
this  school  takes  care  of  the  partly  deaf  and  the  partly  blind  child  as 
well  as  the  totally  deaf  and  blind.  Defective  speech  is  corrected  and 
lip-reading  is  taught,  to  supplement  the  impaired  power  of  under- 
standing attendant  upon  poor  hearing. 

Numbers  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren into  this  school  are  continuously  being  received.  If  they  are  deaf 
or  blind,  the  children  are  admitted  here  for  a  much  longer  trial  pe- 
riod than  if  the  trouble  is  known  to  be  entirely  mental.  This  school 
being  intended  for  the  mentally  normal  or  slightly  subnormal  deaf  or 
blind  child,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  in  the  hearing  and  seeing 
subnormal  child  even  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  child  could  profit 
by  the  proper  sort  of  instruction.  Our  observation  and  experience 
points  very  decidedly  to  the  crying  need  for  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded which  shall  give  instruction  to  every  child  in  this  distressingly 
large  class  of  children,  who  can  gain  by  instruction.  Only  the  fact 
that  the  child  will  be  taught  as  much  as  possible  will  bring  consent 
from  many  parents  for  the  placing  of  their  children  in  a  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  for  the  good  of  the  state,  these  children  should 
be  segregated  with  great  care.  It  is  my  idea  that  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  education,  especially  of  the  handicapped,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  population,  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  at  Nampa,  w}io 
are  already  bending  their  efforts  toward  establishing  a  real  school 
for  these  unfortunate  children.  The  facts  about  the  feeble-minded 
throughout  the  state,  if  they  could  be  tabulated,  would  make  startling 
reading. 

On  the  whole,  although  there  have  been  the  inevitable  discour- 
agements incident  to  the  building  up  of  a  school,  I  think  I  may  re- 
port a  general  prog^ress  in  the  advancement  of  the  institution,  which 
promises  much  for  the  future.  Always,  the  appropriations  requested 
for  a  school  of  this  sort  seem  tremendous  when  compared,  as  people 
sometimes  insist  upon  doing,  with  the  expense  of  the  public  schools. 
But  ours  is  a  very  different  problem.  The  handicap  of  the  deaf  or 
blind  child  of  itself  makes  his  education  much  more  an  individual  mat- 
ter than  that  of  the  normal  child.  Classes  can  not  be  large.  Material 
for  special  education  is  necessarily  more  expensive.  The  facts  that 
railroad  fare  and  all  expense  of  travel  for  the  children  is  provided 
for  by  law,  that  maintenance  is  furnished,  that  medical  care,  trade 
and  gfymnastic  instruction,  and  general  supervisory  direction,  besides 
the  business  administration  of  a  large  plant,  with  all  that  that  im- 
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plies,  that  all  these  things  are  paid  for  out  of  the  regular  budget, 
make  increased  cost  easily  understood.  The  world  has  come  to  be- 
lieve in  the  care  and  training  of  its  handicapi>ed  people,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Idaho  will  continue  to  provide  for  hers  as  well  as  she 
has  heretofore  been  willing  to  do. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ETHEL  M.  HILLIARD. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  State  Board  for  Vocattonai  Education: 

By  those  not  engaged  in  educational  work,  the  character  and 
purpose  of  vocational  education  is  often  misunderstood.  It  is  errone- 
ously interpreted  as  a  system  of  education  which  confines  the  stu- 
dent wholly  to  the  study  and  practice  of  manual  activities.  No  con- 
ception could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Manual  activities,  together 
with  the  fundamental  sciences  underlying  them,  are  taught,  it  is  true, 
but  merely  as  one  phase  of  a  broad  and  well-rounded  course  of  study 
which,  in  the  secondary  schools,  provides  ample  opportunity  along 
with  the  vocational  subjects  for  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, history,  sciences,  and  languages  which  make  up  the  broad  educa- 
tional menu  provided  for  high  school  students.  For  that  reason  voca- 
tional education  is  not  exclusive;  it  is  not  narrow;  it  is  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  or  a  thing  apart  from  general  education.  Rather  it  is  merely 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  society  through  education  seeks  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  the  duties  of  everyday  life,  whether  those  duties 
be  those  pf  the  engineer  ,the  chemist,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  farm- 
er, or  the  housewife. 

Similarly,  a  misconception  is  sometimes  found  concerning  the 
Federal  Vocational  Act,  popularly  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
which  appropriates  money  to  the  states  for  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education.  Far  from  being  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government,  this  legislation  merely  represents  a  continua- 
tion of  a  national  policy  of  grants  of  financial  aid  to  the  various 
states  for  the  assistance  of  specific  forms  of  education  within  those 
states.  This  policy  dates  back  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in  which  the 
principle  of  national  aid  for  education  was  first  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  land  grants.  With  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802  further 
precedents  were  established  and  a  number  of  grants  were  made  during 
the  Nineteenth  century.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862,  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890, 
the  Nelson  Amendment  of  1907,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  and 
the  Smith-Hughes  or  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917.  All  states  in 
the  Union  have  taken  advantage  of  this  continuous  Federal  assistance 
to  education  and  are  now  and  for  many  years  have  been  benefiting 
from  its  provisions.  The  allotment  of  Federal  vocational  funds  to  this 
state,  therefore,  represents  no  new  departure,  but  merely  one  phase 
of  a  national  policy  as  old  as  our  government. 
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The  vocational  education  act  referred  to  above  was  accepted  for 
Idaho  by  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  and  it  has  now  been 
administered  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  various  kinds  of  voca- 
tional education,  including  the  training  of  teachers  for  such  education, 
are  discussed  under  separate  heads  below. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  supervision  of  agricultural  education  during  this  biennium 
has  been  devoted  largely  to  (1)  improving  the  subject  matter  con- 
tent of  the  courses  in  vocational  agnnculture  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  Animal  Husbandry  work,  (2)  securing  more  efficient  use  of 
90-minute  class  periods,  (8)  securing  closer  supervision  of  home 
projects  in  agriculture  and  greater  care  in  the  selection,  planning 
and  conducting  of  project  work  by  the  students,  and  (4)  increasing 
the  value  of  the  vocational  department  to  the  community  through 
community  activities  and  pre-vocational  work.  Mr.  George  E.  Den- 
man  resigned  as  Supervisor  on  June  30th,  1921,  and  Mr.  William 
Kerr,  formerly  Swine  Specialist  for  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, was  appointed  to  begin  work  as  Supervisor  on  July  1,  1921. 

An  annual  five  days'  State  Conference  of  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  was  held  at  Boise  during  June  of  each  year.  The  pro- 
g^rams  were  planned  to  meet  certain  definite  problems  in  the  teach- 
ers' work.  The  conference  covered  actual  results  that  had  been  ac- 
complished and  the  methods  used  in  getting  these  results.  Represen- 
tatives from  the  University,  the  state  department,  vocational  de- 
partments from  other  states,  and  the  Federal  Board  assisted  with 
the  program.  The  experience  of  the  teachers  was  allowed  free  ex- 
pression in  work  on  committees  and  in  round  table  discussions.  Each 
year's  work  following  the  conference  has  shown  very  constructive 
improvements  as  a  direct  result  of  the  conference. 

Farm  Crops 

In  the  supervision  and  teacher-training  work  with  teachers 
special  effort  has  been  made  along  the  line  of  eliminating  subject 
matter  information  about  production  of  crops  not  applicable  to  Idaho 
conditions  and  making  intensive  study  of  subject  matter  relative  to 
producing  the  crops  raised  in  the  state.  The  course  has  been 
strenfifthened  very  much  with  field  trips  and  laboratory  work.  The 
one  hundred  exercises  in  farm  crops  prepared  by  Mr.  Denman  while 
Supervisor  proved  valuable  as  suggestions  for  the  teachers  in  work- 
ing out  the  field  trips.  Some  of  the  departments  are  still  inade- 
quately equipped  for  the  farm  crops  course  but  this  difficulty  will 
be  cn^dually  overcome  as  the  financial  situation  becomes  better. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agronomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity, score  cards  applicable  to  Idaho  conditions  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  agricultural  departments.  Through  the  efficient  use 
of  these  the  students  will  be  trained  to  recognize  the  typ^  of  seed 
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to  produce,  the  mixtures  and  adulterations  likely  to  be  found  in 
locally  produced  seed,  and  the  importance  of  clean  seed  and  clean 
culture  in  seed  production.  Judging  contests  have  not  been  promoted 
in  seeds  as  they  have  been  in  livestock  but  the  results  obtained  from 
the  latter  have  encouraged  the  starting  of  contests  in  seeds.  A  con- 
test for  schools  in  south  Idaho  has  been  arranged  at  the  State  Seed 
Show.  One  for  north  Idaho  schoob  will  be  held  at  the  University  later 
in  the  spring. 

Animal  Husbandry 

The  course  in  animal  husbandry  in  this  state  must  differ  quite 
extensively  from  that  of  other  states  in  order  that  its  subject  matter 
cover  the  special  fields  of  livestock  work  peculiar  to  local  conditicms 
within  the  state.  Outlines  were  prepared  covering  the  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  enterprises  applicable  to  Idaho  conditions  and  giving  the 
subject  matter  content  that  classes  in  animal  husbandry  should  cover. 
These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  printed  infor- 
mation available  for  the  study  of  these  branches  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry as  outlined  is  very  limited.  Much  of  it  must  be  secured  direct- 
ly from  men  with  range  experience,  or  experience  with  livestock  com- 
panies feeding  out  large  numbers  of  steers  and  sheep.  This  office 
is  making  effort  to  collect  information  from  all  available  sources  and 
to  classify  it  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The  instruction  in  these  two 
enterprises  can  never  become  bookish.  As  the  course  has  develoi>ed 
in  this  state  the  first  year's  work  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry  and  swine  enterprises  with  some  time  devoted 
to  horses  and  very  intensive  work  given  on  judging  of  the  breeds  of 
livestock  found  to  be  of  local  importance.  The  work  will  be  offered 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  high  school.  A  special  semester's  in- 
struction will  be  given  in  dairjring  during  either  the  third  or  fourth 
year  in  sections  where  there  is  a  special  demand  for  it. 

Livestock  Judging  Contests 

On  account  of  the  financial  cost  to  communities  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  state-wide  contests  in  livestock  judgfing  in  which  teams  from 
all  the  schools  could  compete.  Four  district  contests  and  two  state 
contests  have  been  held  in  the  state  and  teams  have  been  sent  to 
the  Western-Royal  at  Spokane  and  to  the  Pacific  International  at 
Portland  to  compete  with  teams  from  other  states.  Twin  Falls  team 
won  second  place  at  Spokane  in  1921  and  John  Owens,  a  member  of 
the  team,  was  high  man.  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Moscow  won  second 
and  third  places  at  Spokane  in  1922.  The  contest  at  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  was  the  sectional  contest  for  the  western 
part  of  the  Pacific  Region.  Twenty-one  teams  from  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, California  and  Idaho  entered  the  contest.  Boise  and  Moscow 
teams,  champions  of  south  and  north  Idaho,  represented  this  state. 
The  Boise  team  won  first  place.     Ted  Warren,  a  member  of  this 
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team,  was  high  man  of  the  contest  out  of  the  twenty-one  teams  con- 
sisting of  sixty-three  students.  This  gives  the  championship  team  and 
champion  high  school  student  livestock  judge  to  Idaho,  both  honors 
going  to  Boise.  The  inclusion  of  this  report  on  livestock  judging  is 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  while  the  course  in  animal  hus- 
bandry is  adjusting  itself  to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  community 
all  the  general  subject  matter  offered  is  of  a  very  practical  nature. 

Project  Work 

The  vocational  work  in  Idaho  has  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  the  nature  of  the  project  work  and  the  results  accom- 
plished. Committees  of  teachers  at  both  state  conferences  worked  on 
this  problem  and  made  definite,  specific  recommendations  for  the 
teachers  to  follow  in  project  supervision.  This  year  in  place  of  wait- 
ing for  the  spring  months  to  consider  selection  of  projects,  this  work 
is  being  taken  up  early  in  the  school  year  and  most  of  the  students 
will  have  selected  their  projects,  spent  considerable  part  of  their 
reference  study  work  upon  effective  reading  of  subject  matter  on 
the  project,  will  have  prepared  the  plans  for  their  projects  and  have 
had  these  plans  approved  by  their  parents  and  teacher  before  Jan- 
uary 1st. 

During  the  fall  of  1921,  there  were  reported  to  the  state  oflSce 
350  summaries  of  projects  that  had  been  conducted  and  completed  by 
students  in  the  vocational  departments  of  high  schools  receiving  reim- 
bursement from  this  department.  Out  of  these  350  projects  261  of 
them  were  devoted  to  farm  crops  and  reported  data  on  90  acres  of 
alfalfa  for  hay,  33  acres  of  alfalfa  for  seed,  678  acres  of  wheat,  20 
acres  of  barley,  94  acres  of  oats,  120  acres  of  com,  2  acres  of  peas 
for  seed,  44  acres  of  beans,  204  acres  of  potatoes,  84  acres  of  sugar 
beets,  26  acres  of  trucking,  1  acre  of  orchard  and  220  acres  under 
farm  management.  The  remaining  89  projects  were  devoted  to  live- 
stock in  which  783  beef  cattle,  69  dairy  cows,  4  horses,  2238  hens,  191 
sheep  and  82  hogs  were  used  and  records  kept  on  cost  of  handling 
and  proceeds  secured.  The  total  expenses  of  the  350  projects 
amounted  to  $66,966.68,  the  total  receipts  were  $103,438.96,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  $36,472.28,  after  the  students  had  charged  their  own 
time  against  the  projects.  The  students'  returns  for  self  labor  on 
these  projects  were  $12,514.12,  making  a  total  income  from  these  proj- 
ects of  $48,986.40.  The  students  and  parents  shared  pi^o^ts  from  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  above  projects. 

On  account  of  the  poor  market  for  farm  products  during  the 
fall  of  1922  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  are  holding  their  prod- 
ucts for  higher  prices.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  difficult  to  gret 
a  complete  report  on  project  work  for  1922  in  time  for  this  report. 
In  making  out  the  project  summaries,  where  products  had  not  been 
marketed,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  present  market  prices  and 
the  profits  actually  accruing  will  be  larger  after  the  products  are 
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sold  and  the  projects  actually  completed.  The  department  has  re- 
ceived reports  on  431  projects  in  which  the  students  shared  in  the 
^ancial  returns  from  the  project.  Three  hundred  and  eleven  of 
these  projects  were  devoted  to  farm  crops  and  data  was  reported 
on  18  acres  of  alfalfa  for  hay,  60  acres  of  grain  for  hay,  14  acres 
of  red  clover  for  seed,  393  acres  of  wheat,  13  acres  of  barley,  153 
acres  of  oats,  115  acres  of  com,  16  acres  of  peas  for  seed,  75  acres 
of  beans,  336  acres  of  potatoes,  27  acres  of  sugar  beets,  5  acres  of 
mangels,  8  acres  of  head  lettuce,  11  acres  of  onions,  14  acres  of  truck, 
and  10  acres  of  orchard.  The  remaining  120  projects  were  livestock 
projects  covering  2808  baby  chicks,  2038  hens,  50  turkeys,  50  ducks, 
101  sows  and  litters,  131  fattening  swine,  1202  ewes,  1  baby  beef,  47 
dairy  cows,  4  dairy  calves,  20  saddle  mares,  18  rabbits  and  1095 
swarms  of  bees.  Including  the  charges  for  self  labor  performed 
on  the  projects  by  the  students,  the  total  expenses  of  the  431  proj- 
ects amounted  to  $116,379.44.  The  total  receipts  were  $142,477.81, 
thus  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $26,098.37.  By  including  both  the  net 
profit  from  the  projects  and  the  returns  for  self  labor  of  the  students 
on  these  projects,  the  total  project  income  to  the  students  was 
$39,540.70.  In  addition  to  the  project  work  in  which  the  students 
shared  in  the  profits,  3  students  reported  cow-testing  for  120  cows,  3 
students  on  farm  experience,  1  on  markets  and  24  students  kept  rec- 
ords of  cost  of  production  or  management  on  a  total  of  208  dairy 
cows,  1300  range  ewes,  280  acres  of  land,  and  1  cheese  factory,  cov- 
ering total  costs  of  $42,316.24,  total  receipts  of  $65,845.64,  and  net 
profits  of  $23,529.40. 

Community  Activities 

The  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  taking  more  active 
part  in  the  community  activities.  These  activities  include:  (1)  assist- 
ance in  the  social  activities  of  the  community;  (2)  promotion  of 
community  organizations;  (3)  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureau 
and  other  farm  organizations;  (4)  preparation  of  items  and  articles 
for  newspapers;  (5)  assistance  in  selecting  and  preparing  exhibits 
for  local,  county,  district  and  state  fairs;  (6)  assistance  to  individual 
farmers;  and  (7)  leadership  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  In  con- 
ducting the  community  work  there  should  be  close  cooperation  witth 
the  county  agent  and  University  Extension  Specialists  so  that  the 
greatest  good  can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort and  time  in  planning  and  conducting  the  work.  The  only  way 
of  making  a  success  of  any  work  of  this  nature  is  by  being  con- 
stantly on  the  job  where  much  follow  up  work  can  be  given.  The 
agriculture  teacher  will  find  a  wide  field  of  activity  opening  to  him 
through  this  means  for  efficient  constructive  assistance  to  his  com- 
munity without  interfering  with  or  overlapping  the  activities  of 
other  organized  work. 
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Resident  Teadior  Training 

The  work  in  agricultural  education  is  organized  as  a  separate 
department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Sherman  Dickinson,  who  was  Professor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium,  resigned  on  September  1,  1921, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Armstrong  was  elected  to  fill  this  position. 

During  the  previous  biennium  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of 
nineteen  in  the  resident  teacher-training  department,  while  during 
the  present  biennium  this  enrollment  in  the  four  courses  offered  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  two.  This  rapid  increase  in  enrollment 
has  been  due  to  the  strong  demand  for  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  and  also  to  the  increased 
efficiency  in  making  the  work  offered  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  stud- 
ents who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  vocational  ag^riculture. 

Practice  teaching  and  observation  teaching  of  senior  students  is 
done  in  the  Moscow  High  School  department  of  vocational  ag^ricul- 
ture  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  high  school  teacher  of  agri- 
culture and  the  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  education. 
The  supervision  of  the  local  agricultural  department  of  the  Moscow 
High  School  has  been  turned  over  to  the  department  of  ag^ricultural 
education  and  through  the  cooperation  of  this  department  and  the 
Moscow  High  School  a  teacher  trained  in  the  department  and  in 
thorough  harmony  with  its  methods  has  been  employed  as  agriculture 
instructor.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  policy,  the  observation  work 
and  practice  teaching  have  been  put  on  a  very  strong  basis  and  are 
proving  to  be  of  decided  practical  value  to  the  students  taking  the 
work. 

In  order  to  keep  the  department  in  very  dose  touch  with  the 
work  in  the  local  schools  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  is 
supplying  the  resident  teacher-trainer  in  agriculture  with  copies  of 
all  monthly  reports  of  teachers,  project  enrollments,  project  reports, 
bulletins,  circular  letters,  etc.,  sent  to  the  teachers  and  other  mate- 
rial from  this  office  that  might  be  of  use  to  men  taking  new  positions. 
All  of  this  material  is  being  used  in  laboratory  work  by  the  students 
taking  the  methods  courses.  This  will  prepare  the  men  for  the  de- 
tailed teaching  work  as  soon  as  they  enter  a  position  in  a  local  school 
and  will  simplify  the  first  year's  supervision. 

Itinerant  Teacher-TnUning 

Improvement  of  teachers  in  service  is  provided  for  through 
itinerant  teacher-training  conducted  by  the  Supervisor  with  assist- 
ance from  the  resident  teacher-trainer  from  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Such  training  has  three  aims:  (1)  following  up  the  work  of  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  in  order  to  assist  them  in  getting  prop- 
erly adjusted  in  their  work;  (2)  upgrading  the  work  of  teachers  who 
have  not  been  adequately  prepared  or  who  are  unfamiliar  with  agri- 
ctiltural  conditions  in  Idaho;  and  (3)  bringing  to  experienced  teach- 
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ers  knowledge  of  the  latest  ideas  and  methods  of  instruction  in  agri- 
cultore.  The  work  has  consisted  of  suggestions  and  directions  as 
to  handling  of  classes,  organization  of  subject  matter,  presentation 
of  lessons,  preparation  and  presentation  of  laboratory  work,  con- 
tacts with  county  club  leaders,  county  agents,  farm  bureau  organiza- 
tions, practical  farmers,  commercial  dubs,  county  fairs,  and  similar 
organizations. 

The  itinerant  teacher-training  work  has  been  conducted  with  48 
teachers.  The  personal  visits  with  teachers  have  been  from  one  to 
three  days  in  length. 

TRADB  AND  INDUSTRIAL.  EDUCATION 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  biennial  report  that  there 
were  two  possible  lines  of  acticity  in  developing  trade  and  industrial 
education  in  Idaho,  (1)  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  secondary  schools,  and  (2)  the  establishment  in 
various  industries  of  cooperation  with,  employers  for  the  training  of 
employees  in  those  industries.  Both  of  these  policies  have  been  fol- 
lowed for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  now  being  followed,  in  each 
one  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union,  all  of  which  accepted  and 
have  been  operating  for  the  past  five  years  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  (the  Smith-Hughes  Act). 

Day  Sdiools 

In  highly  industrialized  states  cooperation  with  the  public  schools 
usually  involves  establishment  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
separate  trade  schools  wherein  those  who  are  forced  by  economic 
necessity  to  enter  at  an  early  age  upon  wage  earning  occupations 
may  receive  specialized  preparation  for  a  particular  trade,  accom- 
panied by  training  in  citizenship,  hygiene,  English,  industrial  history 
and  other  subjects  designed  to  give  a  well-rounded  preparation  for 
life's  activities.  In  such  states,  also,  as  well  as  in  less  highly  indus- 
trialized states,  the  regular  high  schools  install  trade  departments 
wherein  those  who  have  to  enter  upon  wage  earning  are  taught  va- 
rious trades  for  a  part  of  the  day,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  citizenship,  applied  mathematics,  applied 
science,  English,  or  mechanical  drawing. 

The  specialized  trade  school  was  not  adapted  to  Idaho  conditions, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  develop  it;  but  trade  work  as  a  depart- 
ment of  already  existing  high  schools  was  fairly  well  suited  to  the 
conditions  here  and  elicited  the  favorable  interest  of  a  number  of 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals.  Boise  and  Sandpoint 
in  1920-21  installed  such  courses,  equipment  for  such  work  was 
purchased  by  Twin  Falls,  and  five  other  towns  were  considering  the 
introduction  of  work  of  that  character.  The  break-down  in  school 
finances,  however,  following  the  sharp  increase  in  educational  costs 
during  the  school  year  of  1920-21  necessitated  contraction  for  the 
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sake  of  economy.  Boise  and  Sandi>oint,  therefore,  were  the  only 
high  schools  installing  day  trade  school  departments,  the  former 
conducting  work  in  auto-mechanics  and  in  printing,  and  the  latter 
work  in  auto-mechanics.  Day  trade  classes  to  the  number  of  seven 
in  carpentry,  auto-mechanics,  and  the  machinist's  trade  were  also 
conducted  during  this  biennium  by  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute, 
which  work  was  aided  by  vocational  funds.  These  classes  alto- 
gether enrolled  a  total  of  110  pupils  during  this  period. 

The  continued  financial  stringency  of  the  school  districts  since 
the  beginning  of  the  biennium  has  precluded  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional day  trade  school  departments  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  the  efforts  of  the  supervisor  have  been  devoted  in  part 
to  cooperation  with  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  in  its  trade  school 
education  but  in  the  main  to  cooperation  with  industrial  employers 
in  the  establishment  of  training  for  their  employees. 

Part  Time  Schools 

This  latter  type  of  trade  training  is  usually  given  in  part-time 
or  evening  classes  running  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  three 
months.  Work  of  this  character  is  carried  on  in  each  of  our  states 
and  is  provided  for  in  Idaho  by  the  Federal  and  State  vocational 
education  acts. 

Cooperative  arrangements  with  industry  were  made  during  the 
preceding  biennium  by  the  Director,  who  also  acts  as  supervisor  foi 
trade  and  industrial  education.  Such  cooperative  arrangements  were 
continued  and  enlarged  during  the  present  biennium,  part-time  work 
being  given  in  underground  mining,  log  scaling,  commercial  dress- 
making, electrical  wiring,  tractor  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  auto- 
mechanics.  A  total  of  25  part-time  units,  or  classes,  were  conducted 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  6  women  and  448  men.  Most  of  this 
work  was  of  the  trade  extension  type;  that  is,  work  designed  to  add 
to  the  technical  knowledge  of  workers  already  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  trade  who  desire  to  upgrade  themselves  as  workmen,  thus 
adding  to  their  efficiency  and  improving  their  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion. The  general  character  of  this  instruction  is  similar  to  that 
being  conducted  in  all  the  other  western  states.  The  variety  and 
amount  of  such  work,  of  course,  is  greater  in  states  with  a  larger 
population  than  ours. 

Evening  Schools 
Evening  school  instruction  has  been  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be  the  only  feasible  form  of  organized  public  instruction  for  work- 
ing boys  and  men.  This  instruction  is  of  the  trade  extension  type 
and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  trade  knowledge  of  the  worker. 
It  usually  consists  of  tiie  specific  applications  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, drawing,  or  other  technical  subjects,  to  the  various  trade  pro- 
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cesses.  In  some  cases,  as  in  lumber  grading,  the  entire  trade  may 
be  taught. 

Instruction  of  this  character  has  been  given  during  the  biennium 
in  such  subjects  as  lumber  grading,  the  machinist's  trade,  mechanical 
and  architectural  drafting,  related  mathematics,  carpentry,  auto- 
mechanics,  electrical  work,  foremanship  training,  and  retail  lumber 
yard  work.  The  last-named  tyi)e  of  work  was  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Western  Retail  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
is  in  cooperation  with  the  Boise-Payette  Lumber  Company.  Workers 
of  other  lumber  companies  and  cari>enters  and  contractors  are  also 
admitted  to  the  classes.  During  the  biennium  a  total  of  28  evening 
courses  have  been  taught  in  periods  varying  from  one  to  six  months, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  355  men  and  boys. 

In  a  non-industrialized  state  such  as  Idaho  the  development  of 
trade  and  industrial  education  will  necessarily  be  a  somewhat  slow 
process.  This  process  will  be  far  more  rapid  in  those  phases  of  in- 
struction which  include  cooperation  with  industry  than  in  those  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  high  schools.  This  means  that  evening  and 
part-time  industrial  education  will  develop  faster  than  day  school 
trade  instruction — a  fact  characteristic  of  trade  education  through- 
out the  entire  country.  For  some  time  to  come,  therefore,  the  de- 
partment, while  not  neglecting  the  day  trade  schools,  should  utilize 
every  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  industrial  organizations  in  pro- 
viding training  for  men  and  boys  who  have  already  entered  or  who 
desire  to  enter  industry  as  wage  earners. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  does  not  involve  philanthropy  any 
more  than  any  other  form  of  education  involves  philanthropy.  Boys 
who  are  compelled  to  enter  industry  as  wage  earners  have  their  edu- 
cational opportunities  cut  off  at  the  ag^es  of  14-16.  They  constitute 
90  per  cent  of  all  our  boys,  but  their  more  fortunate  fellows,  who 
constitute  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  total,  havfe  four  years  of  high 
school  education  and  four  years  of  college  education  provided  for 
them  at  public  expense.  Equalization  of  educational  opportunity, 
which  is  the  proudest  boast  of  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  requires 
that  this  great  army  of  industrial  workers  be  not  excluded  from 
opportunities  to  secure  the  foundations  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  that  will  enable  them  to  broaden  their  outlook  upon  life,  increase 
their  efficiency,  and  thus  improve  their  status  as  self-supporting  citi- 
zens. In  doing  her  part  to  carry  on  instruction  of  this  character, 
Idaho  is  not  pursuing  an  isolated  policy;  she  is  merely  responding 
to  the  demands  of  a  democratic  system  of  education  ccmmion  to  all 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Pablications 

The  department  has  published  two  bulletins  during  the  biennium, 
both  of  which  deal  with  training  for  the  lumber  industry.  The  first 
of  these  is  entitied  "Trade  Course  in  Lumber  Grading  for  Idaho 
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Woods"  and  is  used  in  our  lumber  grading  classes  and  as  a  manual 
by  different  lumber  companies.  The  second  is  entitled  "Trade  Course 
in  Log  Scaling  for  Idaho  Woods"  and  is  used  in  our  log  scaling 
classes.  It  is  also  used  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  as  a  textbook 
for  log  scaling  in  the  western  districts.  The  bulletin  is  also  being 
used  by  lumber  companies  and  practical  scalers  all  over  Idaho. 

TeadMr-Traininf 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  trade  teachers  have  to 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  better  craftsmen,  trained  in  the 
analysis  of  their  trade  into  teaching  units  and  sequences,  and  then 
trained  in  the  teaching  process.  This  work  in  Idaho  is  conducted  on 
a  residential  basis  at  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Gough  as  instructor.  During  the  biennium  a  total  of  88  trade 
teachers  have  been  enrolled  for  training  by  this  institution  and  have 
been  employed  either  as  instructors  or  in  industry.  Of  this  number 
12  were  employed  in  foremanship  positions  in  beet  sugar  factories 
where  teaching  green  workmen  was  one  of  their  responsibilities. 

Aside  from  residential  teacher-training,  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided, for  those  craftsmen  who  may  be  selected  to  teach  trade  courses 
and  who,  by  reason  of  employment,  are  not  able  to  go  to  Pocatdlo 
for  residential  training.  This  work  is  performed  by  the  Supervisor 
in 'connection  with  his  other  duties,  six  men  having  been  so  trained 
during  the  current  period.  All  six  of  these  men  have  been  employed 
to  teach  trade  classes,  the  work  of  each  having  been  satisfactory. 

MECHANICAL.  ARTS 

In  dealing  with  the  mechanical  courses  taught  in  the  high  schools 
the  term  ''Mechanic  Arts"  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  term  "Manual 
Training:''  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  latter  term  implies  that 
the  training  afforded  by  such  courses  is  exclusively  a  hand  training. 
But  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth  and  a  small  part  at  that;  such 
courses  train  not  only  the  hand  but  also  the  mind,  giving  it  informa- 
tion and  training  it  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
number  of  mechanical  trades.  Mechanic  Arts,  also,  is  a  term  which 
more  nearly  describes  the  character  of  the  instruction,  which  deals 
with  mechanical  work  of  many  kinds;  whereas  the  term  manual 
training  has  indicated  for  a  number  of  years  merely  a  certain  type 
of  work  with  wood  tools.  Mechanic  Arts  is  the  more  inclusive  term 
and  better  describes  the  various  kinds  of  work  done,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence should  be  used  for  this  character  of  education. 

During  the  preceding  biennium  the  Director  had  made  a  brief 
study  of  the  mechanic  arts  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  more  practical  courses  in  those  sub- 
jects. Close  relationship  with  the  teachers  of  such  courses  was  main- 
tained this  biennium  by  the  Director  and  a  survey  was  made  of  all 
mechanic  arts  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.     This  survey 
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had  for  its  objects:  (1)  to  determine  whether  the  courses  actually 
griven  in  the  high  schools  were  equivalent  in  content  to  those  outlined 
in  the  State  High  School  Manual;  (2)  to  ascertain  whether  the 
amount  of  time  being  devoted  to  work  of  that  character  met  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board;  (3)  to  judge  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  equipment  for  the  mechanic  arts  courses  in  the  high  schools;  and 
(4)  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  teachers  giving  instruction  in 
mechanic  arts  courses. 

In  making  this  investigation  the  cooperation  of  the  great  majority 
of  mechanic  arts  teachers  was  given  very  heartily.  Forms  were 
filled  out  and  correspondence  was  answered  promptly.  When  personal 
visits  were  made  the  teachers  were  glad  to  discuss  their  work  and  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  manag^ement  of  their  department.  The  re- 
sults of  the  survey  are  set  forth  below. 

Content  of  Courses 

In  general,  the  content  of  the  mechanic  arts  courses  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  conforms  to  that  outlined  in  the  High  School 
Manual.  In  many  schools  there  was  different  emphasis  upon  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  work  outlined,  but  the  total  content  in  prac- 
tically all  schools  was  sufficient.  In  a  few  schools  it  was  possible 
to  increase  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  through  suggestions  by 
the  Director.  The  character  of  the  work  was  in  many  cases  highly 
practical;  in  some  instances  recommendations  were  made  that  the 
smaller  and  more  formal  types  of  construction  be  abandoned  and 
more  practical  work  be  substituted. 

Time  Requirements 

The  requirment  of  a  90-minute  period  for  all  shop  and  mechanical 
drawing  classes  is  being  observed  in  the  great  majority  of  the  high 
schools.  In  a  few  schools,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  the  pupils 
in  the  classes,  only  80-minute  periods  are  taught.  A  few  schools, 
also,  devote  only  45-minute  periods  to  mechanical  drawing,  giving 
only  half  credit  for  work  on  this  time  basis.  Three  schools  have 
45-minute  shop  periods  for  which  half  credit  is  given.  The  two  con- 
ditions last  mentioned  are  to  be  changed  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  completed  to  care  adequately  for  the  different  classes.  There 
are  a  few  schools,  also,  that  observed  the  60-minute  period  for  shop 
classes,  but  this  arrangement  is  generally  unsatisfactory  and  is  grad- 
ually being  discarded. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  of  the  various  mechanic  arts  departments  are  in 
general  adequate  for  the  work  being  offered.  In  the  past  the  ten- 
dency was  to  over-equip  such  departments,  but  the  necessary  economy 
of  the  last  few  years  has  corrected  that  practice.  As  these  depart- 
ments introduce  more  practical  work  some  slight  and  inexpensive  ad- 
ditional equipment  may  be  necessary. 
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Qualifications  of  Teadicrs 

The  training  of  seventy  or  more  teachers  involved  in  this  sur- 
vey represented  everything  from  graduation  from  four-year  college 
courses  to  the  minimum  training  and  practical  mechanical  experi- 
ence that  would  entitle  one  to  certification.  Many  of  the  teachers 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  carpentry  trade  and  spend  part 
of  their  summers  working  at  that  trade.  The  school  work  of  those 
men  who  have  had  practical  experience  is  generally  better  by  reason 
of  being  less  formal  and  more  practical  than  that  of  those  without 
such  experience. 

Changes  in  the  type  of  mechanic  arts  courses  are  desirable  and 
are  slowly  taking  place.  Such  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  a  larger, 
rougher  type  of  construction  involving  less  fine  finish  but  much 
greater  utility.  They  involve,  also,  the  use  of  simpler  tools,  such  as 
the  carpenter's  rule  and  level,  the  square,  the  saw,  the  hammer. 
There  should  in  addition  be  a  much  closer  connection  between  the 
instruction  given  in  school  and  the  various  mechanical  trades  them- 
selves. The  computations  and  methods  of  the  mechanic  should  be 
taught  throughout  with  the  object  of  making  the  work  as  useful 
and  practical  as  possible.  Where  such  courses  had  been  taught  the 
value  of  the  work  was  generally  so  well  recognized  that  such  courses 
were  not  abandoned  when  the  recent  necessity  for  economy  caused 
the  dropping  of  certain  high  school  courses.  Where  the  work  was 
formalized  and  ineffective,  however,  those  courses  were  the  first 
to  be  cut  off  during  the  period  of  financial  stringency. 

The  survey  referred  to  above  is  being  made  the  basis  for  recom- 
mendations to  school  superintendents,  principals  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation as  to  mechanic  arts  courses  and  for  conferences  with  teachers 
regarding  such  work.  The  survey  will  be  continued  again  this  year 
with  the  same  object  in  view. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work  accomplished  in  home 
economics  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1921,  to  December  31,  1922. 

A  survey  of  the  courses  offered  in  home  economics  in  the  schools 
over  the  state  showed  the  need  for  a  greater  uniformity  of  courses, 
content  of  courses,  and  time  allowed  for  this  work.  This  need  was 
met  in  two  ways;  first,  by  publishing  the  bulletin,  "Courses  in  Home 
Economics  for  Idaho  Schools",  and  second,  by  means  of  the  stand- 
ards set  up  for  judging  courses  in  home  economics.  The  bulletin 
referred  to  has  proved  valuable  to  the  teachers  of  Idaho  and  has 
been  the  means  of  establishing  standards  of  instruction  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  home  economic  courses. 

Standardization  of  Work 

A  detailed  report  of  the  efforts  made  toward  a  definite  standard- 
ization of  home  economics  courses  in  the  state  was  presented  to  the 
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Board  of  Education  at  the  time  the  report  was  finished,  June,  1922. 
The  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  give  each  school  a  basis  for  the 
proper  organization  of  its  work  in  home  economics;  to  enable  the 
home  economics  courses  in  the  different  high  schools  of  the  state  to 
maintain  proper  relationship  to  each  other;  to  furnish  a  more  defi- 
nite basis  for  the  acceptance  of  home  economics  credits  presented 
for  entrance  to  higher  institutions  of  the  state;  and  to  promote  im- 
provement of  work  conducted  in  all  schools. 

The  results  of  this  work  showed  that  out  of  78  high  schools  of 
the  state  31  schools  were  conducting  courses  in  accordance  with  the 
minimum  standards  adopted  and  were  rated  as  conducting  standard 
courses  in  home  economics;  39  were  not  meeting  these  requirements 
and  were  rated  as  conducting  sub-standard  work  in  home  economics; 
and  eight  schools  did  not  submit  reports. 

In  order  to  receive  the  greatest  good  from  this  standardization 
effort  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  work  again  this  year  using  the 
same  minimum  standards  as  before.  This  will  give  the  schools  that 
were  rated  as  doing  sub-standard  work  an  opportunity  to  reorganize 
their  work  to  meet  the  minimum  standards. 

The  following  schools,  sixteen  in  number,  were  designated  to 
receive  reimbursement  from  state  and  federal  funds  during  the 
period  from  Jan.  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1921:  Aberdeen,  Boise,  Cald- 
well, Eagle,  Filer,  Jerome,  Lapwai,  Meridian,  Mullan,  Nampa,  Plum- 
mer,  Sandpoint,  Shelley,  Shoshone,  Spirit  Lake  and  Weston.  These 
schools  were  visited  by  the  Supervisor  at  least  twice  during  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  promotion  of  work  and  to  give  aid 
to  teachers;  some  schools  were  visited  more  often. 

The  Supervisor  was  able  to  secure  personal  contact  with  prac- 
tically every  teacher  of  home  economics  in  the  state  through  con- 
ferences conducted  at  the  six  district  institutes  of  the  state  held  in 
Moscow,  Nampa,  Idaho  Falls,  Pocatello,  Twin  Falls  and  Wallace. 
During  these  conferences,  home  economics  teachers  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  own  problems  and  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  their  year's  work. 

Reimbursements  on  account  of  day  school  work  in  home  economics 
for  the  period  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922,  were  limited  to  two 
schools  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  schools 
designated  to  receive  this  reimbursement  were  Sandpoint  and  Plum- 
mer.  Practically  every  school  thus  designated  during  the  previous 
year  was  an  applicant  for  approval  for  this  year  with  the  exception 
of  two  schools,  Jerome  and  Shoshone,  which  discontinued  instruction 
in  home  economics  because  of  local  financial  depression.  Applica- 
tions for  approval  were  made  by  fourteen  additional  schools,  making 
a  total  of  twenty-six  schools  asking  for  designation  as  vocational 
schools  to  receive  financial  aid. 

Miss  Kate  S.  North,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  resigned  in 
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June,  1922,  and  the  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Dorothy  G.  Ellis,  who  assumed  her  duties  July  27,  1922. 

Inasmuch  as  only  $1000.00  each  year  is  allotted  by  the  Federal 
government  for  home  economics  it  was  possible  to  establish  only  three 
schools  on  the  vocational  basis  for  the  current  school  year.  These 
schools  are  Plummer,  Sandpoint  and  the  Midway  Rural  High  School 
at  Lewisville.  Plummer  and  Sandpoint  have  been  on  the  vocational 
basis  for  the  past  two  years;  therefore  the  work  is  well  organized 
and  a  good  home-making  program  is  being  followed.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  reorganize  some  of  the  courses  given  at  the  Midway  Rural 
High  School  in  order  to  meet  the  vocational  requirements. 

Cooferenees 

The  Supervisor  of  home  economics  held  conferences  with  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  six  district  institutes  held  at  Boise,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho  Falls,  Blackfoot,  Moscow  and  Wallace.  During  these 
conferences  teachers  of  home  economics  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  problems  which  were  troubling  them  in  their  work,  and  the 
plans  for  home  economics  instruction  were  set  forth  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  home  projects  into 
the  home  economics  courses  of  every  school.  Home  project  work 
will  tend  to  make  home  economics  courses  more  practical  and  wiU 
connect  the  school  work  with  the  homes.  The  chief  difficulty  of  home 
project  work  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  supervision  by  the  teacher 
of  such  work  in  communities  where  the  students  come  to  school 
from  neighboring  communities.  This  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain 
extent,  however,  by  the  reports  received  from  the  students  and  the 
mothers.  Closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  home  will 
be  made  possible  through  this  plan. 

Evenlnj;  Classes 

Short  unit  courses  in  evening  schools  for  home  makers  and  women 
interested  in  home-making  subjects  have  been  conducted  in  various 
places  throughout  the  state.  These  are  designated  as  evening  classes, 
but  are  held  at  any  convenient  time  of  the  day.  When  organized 
and  conducted  according  to  prescribed  regulations,  the  school  dis- 
tricts giving  such  instruction  hav6  been  reimbursed  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  maximum  payment  for  any  one  dass  is  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Outlines  for  evening  courses  in  home-making  subjects,  first 
published  in  1920,  were  republished  during  the  current  biennium  and 
used  in  guiding  the  work  of  such  classes. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  established  with  various  women's 
dubs  in  the  organization  of  evening  classes  for  working  girls  and 
women.  Such  courses  have  been  planned  with  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  girls  and  women  who  are  employed  outside  the  home. 
These  courses  include  such  subjects  as  care  of  dothing,  selection  of 
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foods,  personal  health  and  hygiene.  There  are  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities in  cooperation  with  other  organizations. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  evening  courses  increased 
from  two  classes  given  the  previous  year  to  fourteen  classes.  In- 
struction was  given  in  dressmaking,  remodeling  and  renovating  of 
clothing,  millinery,  food  preparation,  meal  planning  and  serving,  and 
was  conducted  in  the  following  places:  Boise,  Caldwell,  Meridian, 
Shelley,  Shoshone  and  Spirit  Lake.  The  following  year,  1921-1922, 
eleven  classes  were  conducted  in  the  following  centers:  Boise,  Bur- 
ley,  Claytonia,  Meridian,  Nampa,  Shelley  and  Weston. 

In  all  localities  where  these  classes  have  been  offered,  there  has 
been  a  good  enrollment  and  considerable  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
girls  and  women  in  the  classes.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
classes  in  1921-1922  was  due  to  the  financial  depression  of  the  year 
which  prevented  many  communities  from  initiating  further  work  than 
that  already  attempted,  and  which  caused  many  schools  to  curtail 
their  teaching  force.  As  a  consequence  the  schedules  of  all  teachers 
were  unusuaUy  heavy  and  home  economics  teachers  in  the  day 
schools  were  unable  in  most  instances  to  carry  the  instruction  of  an 
evening  class  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  day  school.  In  some 
cases,  evening  school  teachers  have  been  secured  from  other  sources, 
a  practice  which  is  not  possible  as  yet  in  the  majority  of  communi- 
ties. 

Teacher-Training 

The  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow  has  been  desig^nated  as  the 
institution  for  training  high  school  teachers  of  home  economics.  A 
four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics  is  prescribed.  This  course  must  be  approved  by  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Itinerant  teacher-training  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service  is  provided  for  through  training  conducted  by  the  State  Sup- 
ervisor of  Home  Economics,  this  work  being  in  addition  to  her  super- 
visory duties.  The  aims  of  such  itinerant  teacher-training  are:  (1) 
following  up  the  work  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  getting  properly  adjusted  in  their  work;  (2)  up- 
grading the  work  of  teachers  who  have  been  inadequately  prepared; 
and  (3)  bringing  to  experienced  teachers  knowledge  of  the  latest 
ideas  and  methods  in  home  economics  instruction.  This  training  is 
accomplished  through  personal  visits  to  as  many  teachers  as  possi- 
ble, correspondence  with  individual  teachers,  news  letters  and  bullet- 
tins  giving  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  arrangement  of  courses 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  equipment,  current  publications  and  all 
necessary  phases  of  home  economics  teaching. 

The  training  of  special  teachers  for  evening  classes  in  home 
economics  is  conducted  by  the   Supervisor.     Since  the  day  school 
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teachers  are  not  available  for  carrying  on  an  evening  school  pro- 
gram of  any  extent,  even  though  the  schedule  of  the  day  school  per- 
mitted this  additional  work  and  all  such  teachers  were  capable  of 
handling  this  tyi>e  of  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  evening 
school  teachers  from  all  available  sources.  A  person  possessing  par- 
ticular skill  and  experience  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  personality 
and  the  ability  to  handle  other  women,  is  well  adapted  to  this  tjrpe 
of  teaching.  It  is  necessary  for  these  teachers  to  receive  some  in- 
struction in  arrangement  of  courses,  and  methods  of  teaching.  With 
such  instruction,  a  trade  milliner  can  successfully  conduct  classes  in 
millinery;  a  trained  nurse  classes  in  home  nursing,  or  a  particularly 
skilled  home-maker  can  give  instruction  in  home  management.  Day 
school  teachers  are  usually  desirous  of  receiving  suggestions  for  the 
conduct  of  evening  classes  when  starting  these  courses  as  it  is  most 
often  a  new  type  of  work,  particularly  for  the  younger  teachers. 
Whenever  possible  this  training  is  conducted  through  personal  con- 
tact with  the  evening  school  teachers;  otherwise,  such  training  is 
extended  by  correspondence. 

During  the  school  year  1921-1922,  there  were  fifty  prospective 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  training  course  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  three  teachers  were  graduated  from  the  course.  During  this 
same  year  home  economics  was  taught  in  seventy-eight  schools  in 
the  state,  some  of  which  require  several  teachers,  so  it  is  obvious 
that  the  teacher-training  department  is  at  present  unable  adequately 
to  supply  the  demand.  To  a  certain  extent  the  additional  teachers 
needed  are  secured  from  institutions  in  other  states  which  properly 
qualify  them  for  this  particular  work.  In  other  instances,  however, 
the  insuflScient  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  has  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  are  inadequately  prepared,  and  the  work  has  suf- 
fered as  a  consequence.  Inasmuch  as  the  most  desirable  results  can 
be  secured  only  by  well-trained  teachers,  the  necessity  of  the  teacher- 
training  program  to  the  further  success  of  home  economics  instruction 
in  Idaho  is  readily  apparent.  The  desirability  of  directing  young 
women  toward  this  kind  of  teaching  and  of  pointing  out  to  them  the 
opportunities  it  affords,  should  also  be  obvious. 

COMMERCE 

Commercial  Education  is  one  of  the  recognized  branches  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  It  has  general  and  specific  aims  and  like  every 
educative  process,  is  guided  by  g^eneral  principles  toward  a  definite 
objective — preparation  for  a  business  position  as  distinguished  from 
the  trades  and  industries.  This  objective  is  invariable.  The  posi- 
tions and  the  preparation  for  them,  however,  vary  according  to  the 
locality  and  needs. 

During  the  years  1921  and  1922  strong  effort  was  made  to 
adapt  to  Idaho  conditions  the  organization,  subject-matter  content,  and 
presentation  of  commercial  courses,  as  well  as  the  specific  aids  to 
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vocatdonalizing  the  work  of  the  classroom.  These  conditions  are 
wholly  different  from  those  that  obtain  in  the  highly  industrialized 
states,  since  this  state  is  largely  agricultural  in  its  interests.  Never- 
theless, the  job  objective  is  present  in  principle,  but.  because  these 
conditions  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  tjrpe  of  commercial  educa- 
tion required,  its  application  must  be  peculiar  to  Idaho  conditions. 

iProm  January  to  August,  1921,  a  study  was  made  of  the  courses 
in  commerce  offered  by  the  high  schools.  This  study  showed  that 
very  few  high  schools  were  similar  in  organization  of  their  curricula. 
In  order  to  eliminate  these  differences  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  this  state  as  to  the  types  of  positions  for  which  it  should 
train,  and  to  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  meet 
those  needs,  a  full  time  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Mrs. 
Lesetta  L.  Erickson,  was  appointed  in  August,  1921.  Mrs.  Erickson 
resigned  in  August,  1922,  and  the  position  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Ann  E.  Brewington,  who  assumed  her  duties  Sep- 
tember 15,  1922. 

A  topical  report  of  the  work  from  August,  1921,  to  December, 
1922,  is  submitted  below. 

Surveys 

Through  the  cooperation  of  commercial  teachers,  superintendents 
and  principals,  the  supervisor  conducted  commercial  occupations  sur- 
veys in  typical  towns  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
type  of  clerical  help  employed  by  business  and  professional  men.  The 
toi^nis  selected  were  representative  as  to  size  and  industries,  ranging 
in  population  from  300  to  20,000,  inclusive  of  both  rural  and  urban 
communities.  The  facts  obtained  by  these  surveys  show  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  offices,  350,  and  workers,  825,  the  types  of 
clerical  work  limited  in  number,  and  practically  equal  emphasis  upon 
bookkeeping  and  stenography.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  com- 
mercial courses  in  this  state  should  fit  the  pupils  for  the  following 
lines  of  work:  1.  Bookkeeping  in  the  sense  of  sectionalized  work. 
2.  Stenogrraphy.  3.  General  clerical  work  consisting  chiefly  of 
typewriting,  miscellaneous  recording,  and  machine  operation  such  as 
calculating,  bookkeeping  and  duplicating  machines. 

Commercial  occupations  surveys  of  the  other  61  towns  in  the 
state  now  offering  commercial  subjects  are  of  prime  inportance  in 
formulating  curricula  which  will  afford  adequate  preparation  for 
office  positions. 

A  survey  of  high  schools  offering  commercial  courses  was  made 
with  the  view  to  (1)  determining  exactly  what  commercial  courses 
were  offered,  credits  given,  and  textbooks  used;  (2)  ascertaining 
the  certification  and  the  teaching  and  business  experiences  of  com- 
mercial teachers;  (3)  determining  the  nature  and  kinds  of  equip- 
ment. 
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Table  I  shows  what  courses  were  being  offered  and  the  number 
of  semesters  each  subject  was  offered.  Of  the  62  teachers  in  the 
state,  56  held  State  certificates,  but  47  of  them  had  had  no  business 
experience.  In  S4  of  the  47  schools  having  special  equipment  for 
the  commercial  department,  the  equipment  was  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  enrollment  and  the  type  of  work  in  the  community. 


Subject 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Penmanship  „ ~.... 

Spelling    . — 

Typewriting  . 

Bookkeeping    

Shorthand   - — 

Commercial  Geogpraphy 

Commercial  Law 

Economics    -.. 

Office  Practice 

Commercial  English 

Sociology   

Industrial  History  — 

Salesmanship ~.. 

The  purpose  of  making  this  survey  was  to  obtain  facts  upon 
which  tentative  standardization  of  the  commercial  courses  could  be 
established  in  order  to  (1)  give  each  school  offering  these  courses  a 
basis  of  organization  that  has  as  its  objective  the  specific  job;  (2) 
adapt  this  objective  to  local  conditions  on  the  basis  of  definite 
standards;  (3)  bring  about  a  proper  relationship  between  the 
courses  being  offered  in  the  different  high  schools  as  to  aim,  scope, 
content,  length  of  period  and  methods;  (4)  define  and  furnish  a 
working  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  commercial  credits  earned  in 
the  high  schools  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state; 
and  (5)  to  generally  improve  the  work  in  commerce  by  having  a  defi- 
nite means  of  measurement. 

Standardization 

It  is  obvious  that  adequate  and  efficient  direction  will  be  impossi- 
ble without  definite  requirements  from  the  state  as  to  correlation, 
the  relationship  which  one  subject  in  any  given  year  bears  to  the 
other  subjects  in  the  same  year;  and  sequence  of  courses,  the  rela- 
tionship which  a  subject  bears  to  the  same  subject  in  both  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  year.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  obtained 
by  means  of  the  survey  of  commercial  occupations,  the  survey  of  high 


TABLRI 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  of  Semesters 

Teaching  Subject 

1 

riven 

1 

2 

3 

4 

-....^..... 

19 

11 

8 

..,. . 

»~- 

16 

7 

8 

1 

.,..„ 

17 

7 

10 

48 

13 

3 

32 

40 

1 

18 
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19 

40 

11 

29 
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schools,  and  high  school  visitations,  the  following  tentative  minimum 
standards  for  commercial  courses  were  set  up: 

1.  Course  of  Study: 

a.  One  year  Commercial  English. 

b.  Prerequisite  requirements  to  technical  groups:  the  proportion 
of  a  3-1-1  course,  consisting  of  Conmiercial  Arithmetic  (in- 
cluding rapid  calculation)  3/5;  Penmanship,  and  Spelling  1/5, 
extending  throughout  the  freshman  year. 

c  Two  related  subjects,  each  for  at  least  one  semester,  and 
American  History  and  Government  for  one  full  year. 

d.  Two  full  years'  work  in  either  of  the  following  groups: 
(1)  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  or     (2)     Bookkeeping  and 
Typewriting. 

2.  Time  Requirements:  As  outlined  in  the  State  High  School  Manual 

and  Course  of  Study;  laboratory  subjects  (typewriting  and 
bookkeeping),  two  forty-five  minute  periods  per  day,  five  days 
per  week. 

3.  Qualifications  of  Teacher: 

a.  Two  years'  special  preparation  in  an  approved  college  of 
school,  such  preparation  to  be  in  addition  to  the  four-year  high 
school  course. 

b.  Quality  of  teaching  shall  be  up  to  standard. 

c.  Actual  business  experience  highly  desirable. 

4.  Plant  and  Equipment:     Adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  (a)  busi- 

ness offices  in  the  community;  (b)  enrollment. 

By  this  method  of  setting  up  tentative  minimum  standards,  it  Is 
possible  for  the  high  schools  to  exceed  the  minimum  while  at  the 
same  time  the  minimum  for  standardization  is  established  on  a  vo- 
cational basis  rather  than  on  an  elective  or  academic  basis.  It  is  hoped 
that  schools  will  find  it  feasible  to  exceed  these  requirements. 

Because  the  commercial  courses  in  the  majority  of  the  schools 
were  organized  on  an  elective  or  an  academic  basis,  only  eight  schools 
had  as  few  as  three  deficiencies  last  year  and  were  rated  as  provis- 
ionally standard  in  commerce.  This  number  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased as  administrators  are  aided  in  more  fully  realizing  (a)  that 
the  job  objective  is  the  only  justification  for  this  branch  of  vocational 
education,  (b)  that  such  courses  must  be  given  as  provide  some 
training  for  the  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  who  drop  out  before  fin- 
ishing the  four-year  high  school  course,  (c)  that  social  justification 
of  business  education  lies  in  providing  competence  in  social  rela- 
tionships as  well  as  competence  in  business  relationships. 

Associations  and  Contests 
Commercial  Teacher  Associations  were  org^anized  in  each  of  the 
six  institute  districts  of  the  state.     These  associations  have  met  for 
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two  years  during  institute  week  in  the  various  districts,  and,  while 
there  is  no  state  association  of  commercial  teachers  organized  as 
such  because  of  the  topography  of  the  state,  these  six  organizations 
function,  in  effect  at  least,  substantially  the  same.  The  officers  of 
each  association  act  as  an  executive  committee  for  the  management 
of  the  yearly  commercial  contest  held  in  the  district. 

The  value  of  contests  in  the  commercial  subjects  between  the  vari- 
ous high  schools  was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus- 
tify including  them  in  our  program  for  state  supervision.  In  1921 
a  few  local  contests  were  held,  but  no  state  organization  was  effected. 
In  1922  the  commercial  departments  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
met  late  in  the  spring  at  the  most  central  location  in  each  of  the  six 
institute  districts  and  contested  for  honors  in  Shorthand  I  and  II, 
Typewriting  I  and  II,  Bookkeeping  I,  Penmanship,  and  Spelling,  and 
Rapid  Calculation.  Medals  were  given  winners  of  first,  second  and 
third  places.  A  cup  was  awarded  the  school  making  the  highest 
number  of  points. 

Teacher-Training 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  a  four-year  training 
coui'se  for  commercial  teachers  during  the  past  year  at  the  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow.  Likewise,  it  has  approved  the  reorganization  of 
the  two-year  teacher-training  course  at  the  Idaho  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Pocatello.  These  training  courses  should  be  carefully  articu- 
lated with  the  work  as  it  is  being  taught  ip  the  high  schools. 

Graduates  from  these  teacher-training  courses  are  eligible  to 
receive  the  Five- Year  State  High  School  Certificate  and  the  State 
Specialist's  Certificate  in  Commerce,  respectively.  (See  Sections  84 
and  86  of  the  Idaho  School  Law.) 

Itinerant  teacher-training  and  conferences  with  superintendents 
and  principals  were  effected  by  high  school  visitation.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  each  high  school.  The  time  was  divided  between  the 
teachers  and  the  administrators  as  the  situation  demanded.  To  the 
former  was  offered  the  benefit  of  personal  experience  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  helpful  texts,  supplementary  material,  and  methods.  With 
the  latter  was  discussed  the  proper  objective  in  this  department  of 
their  school  work. 

A  bulletin  of  120  pages  entitled  Handbook  in  Commerce  for 
Idaho  High  Schools,  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  bulletins  published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  was  published  in  June, 
1922.  This  bulletin  was  desig^ied  to  aid  school  superintendents, 
principals,  boards  of  education  and  commercial  teachers  in  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  courses  in  commerce  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  It  presents  material  dealing  not  only  with  subject- 
matter  content,  but  also  with  methods,  aims,  and  organization  of 
courses.  Effort  was  made  to  include  only  material  that  is  applic- 
able to  Idaho  conditions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL.  REPORT  FOR  VOCATIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

Januar>  1,  1921-December  81,  1922. 


Agriculture 

1 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Total  En. 

No.  of 

Schools 

Courses 

rollment 

Teachers 

Jan.  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1921 

28 

69 

1053 

30 

July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922 

24 

67 

924 

27 

July  1,  1922,  to  Dec.  31,  1922. ... 

25 

67 

842 

30 

Totals  



203 

2819 

Trades  and  Industries 

Jan.  1,  1921,  to 

No 

.  of  Schools 

Total  En- 

No. of 

or  Courses 

rollment 

teachers 

June  30,  1922 

Evening 

6 

110 

5 

Part-time 

12 

335 

12 

Day 

6 

89 

8 

July  1,  1921,  to 

June  30,  1922 

Evening 

6 

75 

7 

Part-time 

10 

95 

7 

Day 

3 

25 

4 

July  1,  1922,  to 

Dec  31,  1922 

Evening 

17 

193 

6 

Part-time 

4 

33 

3 

Day 

1 

8 

1 

Q 


64 


963 


Home  Economics 

Jan.  1,  1921,  to 

June  30,  1921 

Evening 

14 

332 

17 

Day 

16 

335 

28 

July  1,  1921,  to 

June  30,  1922 

Evening 

11 

190 

9 

Day 

2 

54 

3 

July  1,  1922,  to 

Dec  31,  1922 

Evening 

1 

5 

1 

Day 

3 

134 

5 

Totals 

47 

1050 

Grand  Totals... 

314 

4832 
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NUMBER   OF   TEACHERS   UNDER   TRAINING   DURING   THE 
BIENNIUM  JANUARY  1,  1921,  DECEMBER  81,  1922. 

Auriculture  Teacher  Training 

No.  in  Tndn- 
Period  Place  Ing  Courses 

Jan.  1,  1921-June  30,  1921    University  of  Idaho 32 

July  1,  1921-June  80,  1922    University  of  Idaho 28 

July  1,  1922-Dec.  31,  1922    University  of  Idaho 42 

Itinerant  training  in  the  field  Agricultural  Supervisor..  48 

150 

Trade  Teacher-Training 

Jan.  1,  1921-June  80,  1921    Idaho  Technical  Institute  18 

July  1,  1921-June  30,  1922    Idaho  Technical  Institute  8 

July  1,  1922-Dec  31,  1922    Idaho  Technical  Institute  12 

Itinerant  training  in  the  field  Trade  Supervisor. 6 

44 

Home  Economics  Teacher-Training 

Jan.  1,  1921-June  30,  1921    University  of  Idaho 45 

July  1,  1921-June  30,  1922    University  of  Idaho 50 

July  1,  1922-Dec.  31,  1922    University  of  Idaho.! ..  57 

Itinerant  training  in  the  field  Home  Economics  Super- 
visor    ~ - -.- - 70 

222 
GRAND  TOTAL  416 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE 
BIENNIUM  1921-1922 

Receipts 

State  Federml  Local 

1.  Federal  allotment  and  state 

appropriation   $45,545.00    $47,692.04 

2.  Balance  Federal  funds  car- 
ried over  from  preceding  bi- 
ennium,    due    and    paid    to 

schools  in  1921 827.81 

'  3.    Interest  on   Federal   funds 
Jan.   1,  1921,  to  December 

81,  1922  -.„ 253.33 

4.     Bulletins  sold  363.20 


Total  ...- $45,908.20    $48,773.18 
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Bipendttorw 


Paid  by  Local 

School    Districts 

or  Teaeher- 

Traininff  in- 

ftitutioxis 


$18,139.22  $17,432.06  $46,646.08 
1,694.65  7,895.50  10,415.14 
2,915.99        2,604.00      13,146.29 


1.  Payments  to  schools  for  a^^ 
ricoltural  education 

2.  Payments  for  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education 

3.  Payments  for  home  econ- 
omics education  

4.  Totals  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  Agricultural, 
Trade  and  Industrial,  Home 
Economics,  and  Commercial 
Education,  including  super- 
vision   

6.    Equipment 

6.  Interest  on  Federal  funds 
remitted  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment* „. „.. 

Totals $45,908.20    $48,773.18    $74,810.71 

♦Under  Federal  regulations  interest  on  Federal  allotments  must 
be  remitted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

PROPOSED  UTILIZATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
BIENNIUM  JAN.  1,  1928.DEC.  81,  1924 


22,806.63 
351.71 


20,588.30        4,604.20 


253.33 


Vocational  Schools 

For  the  reimbursement  of  school  dis- 
tricts maintaining  vocational  edu- 
tion  in — 

Agriculture  . 

Trade  and  Industrial  subjects  and 
Home  Economics 

For  the  training  of  teachers  of  Agri- 
cultural, Trade  and  Industrial, 
Home  Economics  and  Commercial 
Education,   including   supervision — 

Salaries 

Expense _ 


Federal 
Allotments 


State 
Offseto 


$62,603.73        $62,603.73 


25,103.73 
17,500.00 


14,500.00 
6,500.00 


25,103.73 
17,500.00 


14,500.00 
6,600.00 


(D 


$62,603.73        $62,603.73 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTATION  OF  PERSONS  INJURED  IN 

INDUSTRY 

The  Federal  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress June  2f  1920,  and  its  provisions  were  accepted  for  Idaho  by  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  D.  W.  Davis,  on  December  27,  1920.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Legislature  enacted 
Chapter  44  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1921  and  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Act,  designated  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion as  the  agency  to  administer  that  act  in  Idaho,  designated  the 
State  Treasurer  as  the  custodian  of  all  monies  received  from  Federal 
appropriations  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  appropriated  $10,- 
000.00  from  State  funds  to  offset  the  Federal  appropriation  for  the 
biennium.  These  Federal  and  State  Acts  are  administered  by  this 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  laws  referred  to,  there  being  one 
Rehabilitation  Agent  and  one  stenographer  employed.  The  various 
activities  involved  in  this  work  are  discussed  under  suitable  heads 
below. 

Purposes  of  Rehabilitation 

The  purpose  of  these  rehabilitation  laws  is  to  give  all  persons  of 
employable  age  who  have  been  disabled  by  industrial  or  other  acci- 
dents, or  who  have  been  incapacitated  by  disease  or  by  congenital 
defects  from  following  their  former  occupation  or  any  vocation,  an 
opportunity  to  be  trained  or  retrained  for  some  occupation  which 
their  physical  handicap  will  still  permit  them  to  perform.  By  such 
rehabilitation,  or  retraining,  these  persons  will  be  gfiven  an  opportu- 
nity for  re-employment  in  work  that  will  return  them  an  amount  com- 
parable if  possible  with  that  which  they  were  earning  at  the  time  they 
suffered  the  injury  or  disease  that  caused  their  disability.  They  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  take  their  places  among  wage  earners  and  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  useful  and  contented  citizens. 

Study  of  rehabilitation  work  and  experience  with  it  in  other 
states  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
sons requires  many  activities  besides  that  of  training  for  an  occupa- 
tion. ''Rendering  a  person  disabled  fit  to  engage  in  a  remunerative 
occupation"  is  now  conceived  as  a  complex,  specialized,  personal  serv- 
ice which  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms: 

1.  Service  leading  to  physical  reconstruction,  enabling  the  per- 
son to  return  to  his  former  occupation  or  to  a  new  one. 

2.  Service  leading  to  the  supplying  of  prosthetic  or  special  me- 
chanical appliances  and  instruction  in  their  use,  enabling 
the  person  to  return  to  his  former  occupation  or  to  enter  a 
new  one. 

3.  Service  providing  persons  having  certain  disease  tendencies 
with  working  conditions  or  work  favorable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  health. 
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4:  Service  providing  the  disabled  person  with  an  opportunity 
to  establish  himself  in  an  independent  business  or  in  indus- 
trial employment. 

5.  Service  providing  suitable  placement  for  disabled  persons 
not  susceptible  to  formal  training. 

6.  Service  providing  suitable  training  for  a  specific  occupation. 

7.  Service  providing  suitable  placement  after  completion  of 
a  training  program. 

8.  Service  providing  a  "follow  up"  system  to  assist  the  trainee 
in  becoming  established  in  his  new  work. 

9.  Service  providing  maintenance  for  the  trainee  and  his  de- 
pendents while  he  is  taking  training. 

While  rehabilitation  funds  can  be  used  only  for  training  ex- 
penses, in  actual  practice  rehabilitation  frequently  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  even  more  of  the  foregoing  services. 

EU^biUty 

Any  person  of  employable  age- residing  in  the  State  of  Idaho  who 
by  reason  of  physical  defect  or  infirmity,  whether  congenital  or 
caused  by  accident,  injury  or  disease,  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  totally  or  partially  incapacitated  for  remunerative  employment 
in  industry  or  in  any  legitimate  occupation,  is  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  vocational  irehabilitation  service.  Every  disabled  per- 
son, both  male  and  female,  of  any  race,  who  is  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  who  is  physically  and  mentally  able  to  receive  training  or  be 
employed  after  training  is  eligible  for  vocational  training.  Disabled 
non-residents  injured  in  Idaho  industries  and  United  States  employees 
are  also  eligible.  It  is  held  that  the  following  incapacitated  persons 
are  not  eligible  for  training  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act: 

1.  Aged  or  helpless  persons  requiring  permanent  custodial 
care. 

2.  Any  inmate  of  a  State  Institution  or  any  person  confined  in 
a  correctional  or  penal  institution. 

3.  Any  person  deemed  not  susceptible  to  rehabilitation. 

4.  Persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  persons  desiring 
courses  in  general  education. 

Accurate  statistical  data  regarding  the  number  of  physically 
handicapped  is  not  available.  However,  the  number  of  persons  in- 
jured each  year  by  accidents  alone  in  the  various  industries  of  the 
country  has  been  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor to  be  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  total  number  of  casualties 
among  the  American  troops  during  the  nineteen  months  of  the  great 
World  War.    This  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  workers  dis- 
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abled  by  disease,  either  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  ^nptoyment, 
or  those  crippled  from  childhood,  the  blind  and  deaf,  or  that  vast 
number  injured  on  the  streets,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure — all  of  whom  may  become  beneficiaries  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Acts.  On  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
jured persons  of  the  United  States  is  proportional  to  the  population 
of  the  state,  Idaho  has  a  great  many  people  injured  annually  in  her 
industries  and  otherwise. 

GeQeral  Statement 

The  Department  in  inaugurating  its  program  met  with  certain 
difficulties  worthy  of  mention.  There  were,  to  begin  with,  no  estab- 
lished standards  or  precedents  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  number 
and  the  locality  of  the  disabled  were  unknown  and  the  first  big  task 
was  to  establish  a  list  of  the  possible  beneficiaries  and  get  into  con- 
tact with  them.  Because  there  were  no  established  cooperating  agen- 
cies, this  work  was  necessarily  slow.  There  were  limited  employ- 
ment and  training  facilities  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  state  has  no 
large  commercial  establishments  offering  specialized  employment  and 
a  great  many  of  our  industries  were  either  closed  down  entirely  or 
had  their  working  forces  greatly  reduced.  Such  a  condition,  however, 
makes  the  training  of  the  disabled  especially  desirable. 

A  considerable  .amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  necessary  pub- 
licity in  getting  the  rehabilitation  idea  before  the  people  of  the  state, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  co-operation  by  reporting  cases  of  disa- 
bility, encouraging  and  advising  the  disabled  person,  and,  where  nec- 
essary, furnishing  maintenance  for  the  trainee  and  his  dependents 
while  he  is  taking  training.  The  co-operation  of  every  known  agency 
in  the  state  including  employers,  labor  organizations,  members  of  the 
medical  society,  state  and  county  officials,  extension  workers,  charity 
and  welfare  organizations  and  civic  clubs  has  been  solicited. 

A  certain  amount  of  research  work  was  required  in  each  commu- 
nity in  order  to  discover  the  occupations  for  which  the  various  types 
of  handicapped  persons  were  fitted  and  listing  the  occupations  prac- 
ticable for  the  one-handed,  the  one-armed,  the  blind,  or  the  deaf,  the 
man  without  feet,  the  tubercular,  etc. 

Not  the  Rehabilitation  of  Soldiers  and  Sailora 

A  great  confusion  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  rela- 
tive to  the  distinction  between  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Service  and 
that  which  is  offered  by  the  Federal  government  for  the  ex-service 
men.  This  has  been  a  serious  handicap  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
services  offered  by  the  state  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  disabled 
by  injury  or  disease. 

In  the  execution  of  the  rehabilitation  program  the  attitude  of 
those  involved  is  of  utmost  importance — ^the  attitude  of  the  disabled, 
the  employer,  and  the  people  of  the  community.  While  it  is  right  and 
just  that  the  burden  of  the  expense  should  be  carried  by  the  State 
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and  Federal  governments,  yet  rehabilitation  is,  to  a  large  degree,  a 
local  responsibility.  The  state  is  too  large  to  permit  the  Rehabilitation 
Agent  to  give  to  the  individual  the  continuous  personal  attention  he 
should  have.  Therefore,  the  progress  of  rehabilitation  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  cooperation  of  local  organizations,  employers 
and  the  community  in  general. 

The  program  of  vocational  training  is  entirely  new  and  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Department  in  promoting  the  work  to  build 
safely  and  sanely  rather  tlian  extensively,  endeavoring  to  help  only 
those  disabled  persons  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  to  pro- 
vide training  for  those  for  whom  it  is  most  urgently  needed.  Civilian 
rehabilitation,  begun  within  the  last  two  years,  is  still  in  the  pioneer 
stage,  but  with  the  foundation  now  laid  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
excellent  results  will  be  obtained  and  that  whatever  progress  is  made 
will  be  due  in  part  to  the  various  cooperating  agencies  as  well  as  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Department. 

Methods  and  Procediire 

Rehabilitation  work  is  essentially  a  matter  of  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals, not  with  groups.  It  involves  what  is  known  in  social  work  as 
the  case  method — ^that  is,  the  separate  study  and  treatment,  in  the 
light  of  all  factors  discovered,  of  each  person  eligible.  The  agency  in 
charge  of  the  work,  also,  must  adopt  the  policy  of  going  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  informing  him  of  the  opportunities  for  vocational  training, 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  disabled  person  to  come  to  the  adminis- 
trating agency  and  prove  his  case. 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  that  the  state  agency  in  charge 
of  rehabilitation  work  should  adopt  the  policy  of  going  after  the  men, 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  notification  of 
possible  rehabilitation  cases.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  various  cooperating  agencies  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  connection  the  cooperating  service  being  rendered 
by  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Training 

In  determining  the  training  objective  a  grreat  many  factors  are 
taken  into  account.  An  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  the  disabled  per- 
son's previous  education,  experience,  and  training;  careful  considera- 
tion is  also  gfiven  to  his  present  mental  attitude  and  to  his  social  and 
economic  environment. 

The  actual  program  may  consist  of  one,  or  a  combination  of 
more  than  one  of  the  following  forms  of  training: 

1.    Institutional;  2,    Placement;  3,  Tutorial;  4,  Correspondence. 

Institutional:  This  includes  all  schools  whether  public,  endowed, 
or  private,  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  rehabilitation  department. 
•  Only  when  the  desired  training  is  not  procurable  in  the  state,  will  the 
department  go  outside  the  state  for  training  facilities. 
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Placement:  In  many  cases  the  occupation  or  trade  can  best  be 
learned  under  actual  workinsr  conditions — ^training  on  the  job.  In 
many  instances  this  is  the  only  manner  in  which  the  desired  instruc- 
tion can  be  secured,  and  for  a  great  many  trades  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  successful  method.  When  placement  is  desired,  the  department 
will  make  arrangements  with  some  suitable  employer  by  designating 
an  instructor,  agreeable  to  both  employer  and  Rehabilitation  Agent, 
who  is  held  responsible  for  the  progress  made  by  the  trainee.  Such 
training  could  be  afforded,  for  example,  by  placing  a  man  in  a 
shoe  repair  shop  to  be  instructed  under  actual  working  conditions  by 
an  expert  workman  who  could  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  such 
teaching. 

Tutorial,  When  institutional  or  placement  training  cannot  be 
secured  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  training  to  the  man,  owing 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  handicap  or  for  other  causes,  special  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  and  the  department  will  arrange  for  the  services  of 
a  competent  tutor. 

Correspondence  Courses:  The  department  does  not  favor  corre- 
spondence courses  when  any  of  the  above  forms  of  training  can  be 
procured  and  will  not  approve  such  courses  until  a  suitable  tutor,  be- 
ing conveniently  near  the  trainee,  has  been  secured.  In  no  instance 
will  the  correspondence  course  be  bought  outright,  and  monthly  pay- 
ment will  not  be  made  except  upon  the  receipt  of  a  report  of  satisfac- 
tory progress  made  by  the  trainee. 

Work  Accomplished 
Over  two  hundred  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Department,  but  a  number  of  these  were  so  obviously  ineligible  on  ac- 
count of  minor  injuries  or  not  susceptible  for  rehabilitation  that  they 
were  dropped  from  the  list  without  files  being  made. 

1.  Reported  cases  in  files > „  30 

2.  Reported  cases  dropped  on  account  of  ineligibility,  not  being 
susceptible,  or  for  oUier  reasons „ 21 

3.  Registered  cases  where  contact  has  been  made  by  letter  or  oth- 
erwise,   and   where    an    interest    in    rehabilitation   has   been 

^  shown -.„ „ 114 

/         4.     Total  cases  reported  (in  files) 165 

5.  Total  live  roll,  including  potential  rehabilitation  cases,  those  in 
training,  rehabilitated,  placed  in  employment  and  closed  cases...l35 

6.  Surveyed  cases  where  one  or  more  personal  interviews  have 
been  made  by  agent. 94 

7.  Initiated  into  a  training  program „ _ _ _..  43 

8.  Rehabilitated   - 11 

9.  Contacts,  visits,  or  interviews  untk  prospective  trainees,  em- 
ployers, instructors,  etc.,  regarding  trainees „ .^471 
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REHABIUTATION  STATISTICS 

Registration  of  Cases 

The  itemization  below  gives  detail  of  114  separate  cases. 


Sex 


Male 

Female 


. 107 

7 


Affe 


Under 
21-30  .. 
31-40  .. 
41-50  .. 
61-over 


21 


114 

Origin  of  Disability 

Employment  Accident  .... 

69 

Public  Accident  

6 

Disease  - 

23 

Congenital  

-..16 

114 

Disability  of  Trustees 

Hand  

..„..    3 

Arm  

6 

Arms 

1 

Leg 

14 

Legs.. 

2 

Leg-Arm 

3 

Vision  „.... 

11 

Body   „ 

2 

General  .„ „ „ 

1 

43 


114 

...  15 

53 

...  26 
,..  14 


Nature  of  Disability 

Hand  

Hands  

Arm 

Leg ^ 

Legs 


Arm-Leg 
Multiple 
Vision  


Hearing - 

General  Debility 
Miscellaneous 


Schooliner 

None  

Grades     1-6  .. 
Grades    7-9  .. 
Grades  10-12 
Other  


List   of 
training. 


trades   for 


8 

1 

20 

31 

4 

....- 1 

3 

82 

4 

9 

1 

HI 

2 

13 

.- 46 

40 

13 

"nl 

those   in 


No  of 
Trustees 


Trades 

Auto  mechanics  1 

Moving  picture  operator 1 

Law 3 

Shoe  repairing 5 

Jewelry  trade 1 

Commercial 7 

Teaching 6 

Music - 3 

Chiropractic 1 

Radio  operator  2 

Dairy  specialist  1 

Commercial  art 1 

Osteopathy 1 

Business 1 

Special 1 

Engineering 1 

Barber 2 

Commerce 3 

Journalism 1 

Total  "43 


(D 
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VOCATION/Ui  REHABILITATION  FOR 
THOSE   INJURED   IN   INDUSTRY   OF   OTHERWISE 

Federal  Allotment  and  State  Appropriation 
Income 

Federal 

State  appropriation $10,000.00 

Federal  allotment 


Carried  over  from  precedins^  biennium... 
Interest  on  Federal  funds 


Expenditures 


Administration 
Tuition 


♦♦Interest  on  Federal  funds  remitted  to 

the  Federal  Government 

♦Reverting  to  the  Federal  Government- 
Unexpended  balance  Federal  funds  car- 
ried into  next  biennium. 

Reverting  to   the  general   fund   of   the 
State  


Federal 
%  5,888.64 
3,165.54 


945.82 


Totals 


state 


$10,000.00 
2,500.00 
97.75 


$10,000.00        $12,597.75 


State 
$  5,064.92 

3,074.86 

97.75 
4,006.80 

353.42 


....         $10,000.00        $12,697.75 

♦♦Under  Federal- regulations  interest  earned  on  Federal  allot- 
ments must  be  remitted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

♦Under  Federal  regulations  on  June  30th  of  each  year  unex- 
pended portions  of  Federal  allotments  for  that  year  revert  to  the 
Federal  government. 


PROPOSED    UTILIZATION    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 
FUNDS  FOR  THE 


BIENNIUM  JANUARY  1,  1928DECEMBER  SI,  1M4 


Salaries  

Expense 

Tuition  for  trainees 

Totals 


Fedenl 

Allotments 

$10,000.00 

4,410.00 
1,525.00 
4,065.00 


Stat« 

Offsets 

$10,000.00 

4,410.00 
1,525.00 
4,065.00 


$10,000.00        $10,000.00 
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